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The following story 
were seen the most won- 


happened many years ago, 


man, and all those he has { 
reful. 


about him are Chinamen 
very costly, but so brittl 
and delicate to touc 

hat one had to be very 


world and was entirely 
of ‘fine porcelain ; it:was | 


In China, as you know 
the emperor is a China- 
but: that is. just why it i 
is forgotten. 

peror’s castle. was 
most beautiful 


too. 
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finest of which tinkling silver bells were tied, lest people show 
pass without noticing them. Indeed, everything in the” sa | 
garden was well thought out, and it was such a large one that th 
gardener himself did not know where it ended. If you kept 01 
walking you came to a noble forest with high trees and dee] 
lakes. The forest sloped straight down to the deep blue sea, an 
large ships could sail right up under the branches of the trees. D 
one of these trees there lived a nightingale who sang so beautifull 
that even the poor fishermen, who had plenty of other things to dc 
would stop and listen when, on going out at night to spread thei 
nets, they heard it sing. ‘‘ Heavens! how beautiful that is,” the: 
would say; but they had to attend to their work and forget th 
bird. So if it sang again next night, and the fishermen cam 
that way, they would again exclaim, ‘‘ How beautifully that bir 
sings |” : 
Travellers came from every country in the world to th 
emperor’s city, which they admired very much, as well as th 
castle and the garden. But when they heard the nightingale 
they would exclaim, “That is the best of all!” And wher 
the travellers returned home they told of these things, and th 
learned ones wrote many books about the town, the castle an 
the garden. Neither did they forget the nightingale: that wa 
praised most of all, and those who could write poetry wrot 
most beautiful poems about the nightingale in the wood by th 
deep sea. z 
These books travelled all over the world, and some of then 
came into the hands of the emperor. He sat in his golde 
chair reading and reading on; every moment he nodded his hea¢ 
for it pleased him to find the beautiful descriptions of the city 
the castle and the garden. Then he came to the words: = 
“ But the nightingale is the best of all!” 
“What is this?” said he. ‘I don’t know the nightingale « ‘ 
all. Is there such a bird in my empire, and even in my garden 
I have never heard of it. Fancy learning such a thing for tt 
first time from a book!” 
Hereupon he called his chamberlain, who was so iaperan 
that when any one of lower rank than himself dared to speak 1 
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or to ask him anything, he would only answer, ‘ Pooh!” 
ind that:meant nothing. 

fe “There is said to be a most remarkable bird here, called the 
nightingale,” said the emperor. ‘‘ They say it is the finest thing 
eeny great empire. Why have I never been told about it? ” 

_ “T have never heard it mentioned before,” said the chamber- 
gin! “Tt has never been presented at court.” 

Bot wish it to come and sing before me this evening,” said the 
emperor: “‘ The whole world knows what I possess, while I 
myself do not.” 

_*T have never heard it mentioned before,” said the chamber- 
lain; ‘but I shall look for it and I shall find it.” 

_ But where was it to be found? The chamberlain ran up and 
down all the stairs, through halls and corridors, but not one of 
those whom he: met had heard of the nightingale. So he 
ran back to the emperor, and said» that it must certainly be an 
invention of those people who wrote books, 

+ “Your Imperial Majesty will scarcely believe,” said he, “ what 
things are written in books. It is all fiction and something that 
is called the black art.” 

“ But the book in which I have read this,” said the emperor, 
‘has been sent to me by the high and mighty Emperor of Japan, 
und there cannot therefore be anything untrue in it. I will hear 
he nightingale! It must be here this evening! It has my 
vighest favour, and if it does not come, the whole court shall be 
trampled upon after supper.” 

Tsing pe!” said the chamberlain, and ran up and down all 
he stairs again, and through all the halls and corridors: and half 
he court ran with him, for they were not at all desirous of being 
tampled upon. ‘Then there was a great inquiry after the remark- 
ible nightingale which was known to all the world except to the 
e0ple’ at court. 

At last they came upon a poor little girl in the kitchen, who 
aid, “Dear me, I know the nightingale well, and it can sing too! 
avery evening I have leave to take home to my poor sick mother 
he scraps from’the table ; she lives down by the seashore, and 
vhen I am tired I sit down to rest in the wood as I come back, 
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and then I hear the nightingale sing. It makes the tears” 
into my eyes, and I feel just as if my mother were kissing me.” 

“Little maid,” said the chamberlain, “I will get you an 
appointment in the kitchen, and permission to see the emperor 
dine, if you will lead us to the) nightingale, for it has been “a 
manded to appear this evening.” 

So they all went out into the wood, where the rightifhpale nit 
wont to sing; half the court was there When they were well on 
their way a cow began to low. ‘‘Oh,” said the courtiers, “now 
we've got it! What wonderful power in such a small creature! ] 


have certainly heard it before.” L- 
“No, those are cows lowing, said the little maid ; “ we are? 
long way from the place yet.” a 


Some frogs then began to croak in the marsh. pia 
“ Beautiful!” said the Chinese court chaplain. ‘“ Now I hea 
it; it sounds exactly like little church bells.” ce 
“No,” said the little maid, “those are frogs. But I think we 
shall soon hear it now.” And then the nightingale began te 
sing. state 
““That’s it!” said the little girl. ‘‘ Hark, hark ; there it sits !/ 
And she pointed out a little grey bird up in the branches. 
“Ts it possible ?” said the chamberlain ‘‘I should never hay 
imagined it like that. How simple it looks! I suppose it ha 
lost its colour at seeing so many grand people around it.” 
‘Little nightingale,” the little maid called out in a loud tone 
“our most gracious emperor wishes you to sing to him.” | 4 
“With the greatest pleasure,” said the nightingale, arid san 
so nicely that it was a pleasure to hear it. vid 
“It sounds exactly like glass bells,” said the chasshealal 
** And look at its little throat, how it works. It is remarkabl 
that we never heard it before ; it will be a great success at court.’ 
* Shall I sing before the ees again?” asked the ee 
believing that the emperor was also present. 
“My excellent little nightingale,” said. the charshingeliil Sq 
have great pleasure in inviting you toa court festival this evenin; 
when ROH will bewitch His pin Majesty with your charmin 


song.” A is sopediopaal 
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‘“That is best heard in the’ woods,” said the nightingale; but 
still it came willingly when it heard the emperor wished it. 

$The castle had’ been elegantly decorated. The walls and the 
floors, which were of porcelain, glittered in the light of many 
shousands of golden lamps ; the most beautiful flowers, which 
inkled merrily, stood in the corridors. In fact, what with the 
fanning to and fro and the draught, the bells tinkled so loudly 
hat you could not hear yourself speak. 

' In the centre of the great hall in which the emperor sat, a 
golden perch had been fixed for the nightingale. The whole 
sourt was present, and the little kitchen-maid, having now received 
he title of a real court cook, had obtained permission to stand 
xehind the door. ‘All were dressed in their very best, and all had 
heir eyes on the little grey bird, to whom the emperor nodded. 

- The nightingale sang so beautifully that tears came into the 
smperor’s eyes and ran down his cheeks, and when the bird sang 
till more beautifully it went straight to one’s heart. "The emperor 
vas so pleased that he said the nightingale should have his golden 
lipper to wear round its neck. But the nightingale declined with 
hanks, saying that it had already received sufficient reward. 

_*T have seen tears in the emperor's eyes, and that is the 
rreatest treasure for me. An emperor's tears have a wonderful 
yower. Heaven knows, I have been sufficiently rewarded.” 
fhereupon she again sang in her beautiful, sweet voice. 

“That is the sweetest coquetry that we know,” said the ladies 
yho were standing round, and then took water in their mouths to 
make them cluck when any one spoke to them. ‘This made them 
hink they were nightingales too. Even the footmen ana the 
hambermaids allowed themselves to express their satisfaction— 
hat is saying a good deal, for they are the hardest to please. In 
. word, the nightingale was a great success. 

It was now to remain at court, have its own cage, and liberty to 
0 out twice a day and once during the night. It was then 
ccompanied by twelve servants, each of whom held it fast by a 
ilken'string attached to its leg. There was by no means any 
leasure in such flying. 

The whole city. talked about the wonderful bird, and if two 
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people met, one would say to the other ‘‘ Nightin,” and the other 
would answer “gale.” And then they sighed and understood 
each other. Eleven pedlars’ children had even been named after 


the bird, though not one of them could sing a note. = 
One day the emperor received a large parcel, on whickowe 
written: “The nightingale.” ica bella 


“Here we have a new book about our celebrated bird,” ‘saic 
the emperor. It was no book, however, but a small work: of art 
which lay in a casket: an_artificial nightingale, supposed to Jool 
like the living one, but covered all over with diamonds, rubies anc 
sapphires. As soon as the imitation bird had been wound: up, ‘i 
could sing one of the pieces that the real bird sang, and then 
would move its tail up and down, all glittering with silver anc 
gold. Round its neck hung a little ribbon on which was written 
“The Emperor of Japan’s nightingale is poor oa ier tha 
of the Emperor of China.” on 

“ How beautiful!” they all cried; and he who aid tiroupit th 
artificial bird immediately received the title of Imperial Nigh 

gale-bringer-in-chief. of wel 

“ Now they must sing together ; what a lovely duet that will be! 

And so they had to sing together ; but it did not go very wel 
for the real bird sang in its own way, and the imitation one san 
only waltzes. owe 

“That is not the new one’s fault,” said the music-master; ‘ 
sings in perfect time, and quite according to my method.” § 
the imitation bird had to sing alone. It had quite as «great 
success as the real one ; besides, it was much prettier to look a 
glittering like bracelets and breast-pins. shri 

Thirty-three times it sang one and the same tune and still We 
not tired. 2 ab 78 

The courtiers would like to have heard it all over again, but th 
emperor thought that the live nightingale ought now -to sir 
something as well. But where was it?, No one had noticed - 
flying out of the window back to its green woods. Lohr nce 

“But how is that?” said the emperor. And all the courtié 
blamed the nightingale, and thought it a most ungratef 
creature. “In any way, we have the best bird,” they said ; ar 
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© the imitation one had to sing again, which made the thirty- 
fourth time that they had heard the same tune. Even. then 
aey did not know it by heart, for it was much. too difficult. 
fhe music-master praised the bird exceedingly; indeed, he 
assured them that it was better than a nightingale, not only in 
ts dress and the number of beautiful diamonds, but also in its 
inside. 
: “For, see, your gracious majesty and my lords, with a real 
nightingale we never know what is coming next, but with the 
artificial one everything is arranged. You can open it, you can 
explain it,and make people understand how the waltzes lie, how 
they work, and why one note follows the other.” 
“That is just what we think too,” they all said; and the 
music-master received permission to show the bird to: the 
seople on the following Sunday. The emperor commanded that 
they should also hear it sing. When they did so, they were as 
jleased as if they had all got drunk on tea, which is a Chinese 
ashion ; and they all said “Oh!” and held up their first fingers 
und nodded. But the poor fishermen, who had heard the real 
lightingale, said, ‘It sounds pretty enough, the tunes are all 
like too, but there is something wanting—I don’t know what.” 
_ The real nightingale was banished from the country and the 
mpire. The imitation bird had its place on a silk cushion close 
o the emperor’s bed ; and all the presents which it had received 
ay around it, and it had been promoted to the rank of Number 
Yne on the Left, with the title of Grand Imperial Toilet-table 
singer. ‘The emperor considered the left side, on which the 
art lies, as the most noble, and an emperor has his heart on 
he left just like: other people. The music-master, too, wrote 
-work of twenty-five volumes about the artificial bird ; it was so 
sarned' and so long, so full of the most difficult Chinese words, 
hat all the people said they had read it and understood it, 
or otherwise they would have been thought stupid and had 
heir bodies trampled upon. 

For a whole year it went on like that. The emperor, the 
ourt, and all the other Chinamen knew every turn in the 
rtificial bird’s song by heart, and that was just why it pleased 
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them now more than ever. They could sing ‘with it, and often 
did'so, too. The street boys sang “ Tseetseetsee !' Cluck, cluck, 
cluck !” and the emperor did just the same. It was really most 
beautiful. valine SE 
One evening, when the artificial bird was singing its bestand 
the emperor was lying in bed and listening to iit, something inside 
the bird snapped with a bang. All the wheels ran round witha 
“ whirr-r-r,” and then the music stopped. 2 ACT 
The emperor immediately jumped’ out of bed and. mit 
his physician ; but what could he do? Then they fetched the 
watchmaker, and, after a good deal of talking and examining, 
he got the bird into something like order; but he said’ that 
it must not be used too much, as the barrels were worn out, and 
it was impossible to put in new ones with any certainty of the 
music going right. Now there was great sorrow; the imitation 
bird could only be allowed to sing once a year, and even that 
was almost too much. On these occasions the music-master 
would make a little speech full of big words, and say that the 
singing was just as good as ever; and after that of course the 
court were as well pleased as before. Liayridgae 
Five years had now passed, and a great sorrow fell upon the land. 
The Chinese were all really very fond of their emperor, and now 
he was ill and could not live long, they said.. A new emperor 
had already been chosen, and the people stood out in’the street 
and asked the chamberlain how their old emperor was. 
Pooh!” he said, and shook his head. ong 
Cold and pale lay the emperor in his great, splendid bed; the 
whole court thought he was dead, and every one ran away t¢ 
greet the new emperor. The pages ran out to gossip about it 
and the maids-of-honour had a grand tea-party. Cloth had beer 
laid down in all the halls and corridors, so that no. footstey 
should be heard, and it was therefore very, very quiet: But thé 
emperor was not dead yet; stiff and pale he lay on the 
splendid bed with the long velvet curtains and the. heavi 
gold tassels, and high up a window stood open, andthe moot 
shone in upon him and the artificial’ bird. oh Ro 
The poor emperor could hardly breathe; he felt _as thougl 
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something were sitting on his chest. He opened his eyes and 

jaw that it was Death who was sitting there ; he. had put on the 

emperor's golden crown, and held his egies sword in one hand, 

ind his beautiful flag in; the other. 

- All around, strange heads peeped out from the folds of the 

arge velvet bed-curtains: some: were hideous, others were sweet 
ind gentle. 

. These were all the emperor’s bad,and good deeds, which were 
taring at him now that Death was sitting on his heart. 

»** Do you remember this ?” they whispered one after another. 
‘Do you recollect that?” And then they told him of so much 
hat the perspiration ran down from his brow. 

That I did not know,” cried the emperor...‘ Music ! music! 
he, great Chinese drum!” he shouted ; ‘so that I may not have 
o hear what they say.” 

But they went on, and Death nodded like a Chinaman to all that 
yas said. 

» ‘Music! music !” shrieked the emperor... ‘‘ You precious little 
olden bird! Sing, do sing! I have given you gold and jewels, 
have hung even my gold slipper round your neck. Sing, I say, 
ing 1” 

But the bird was silent ; it could not sing without being wound 
p, and there was no one to do it. Death continued to stare at 
ae emperor with his large, hollow eyes, and all was still, terribly 
ill. Suddenly from the window came the sound of sweetest 
ging ; it was the real little nightingale sitting on a bough outside. 
t had heard how the emperor was suffering, and had _ there- 
re come to console him and bring him hope by its singing. 
nd as it sang, the ghostly heads grew paler and paler, the blood 
egan to flow faster and faster through the emperor’s weak limbs 
nd even’ Death listened and said: ‘Go on, little nightingale, 
9 on.” 

“Yes, but will you give me the beautiful golden sword? Will 
ou give me the rich banner? | Will you give me the emperor’s rich 
‘own ?.”: 

‘And Death gave up each of these treasures for a song, whilst the 
ghtingale still went on singing. It sang of the quiet churchyard 
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where the white roses grow, where the elder tree scents the air, and 
where the fresh grass is moistened by the tears of those who are 
left behind. Then Death longed to be in his garden, and — 
out through the window like a cold white mist. ct by 

“Thanks, thanks,” said the emperor. ‘‘ You bhanetil little 
bird! I know you well, It was you that I drove out of my 
country and my empire. And still you have charmed away the 
evil faces from my bed, and removed Death from my heart. How 
can I reward you?” civil 

“You have rewarded me,” said the nightingale. ‘ I drew tears 
from your eyes when for the first time I sang to you ; that I shall 
never forget. ‘They are jewels that gladden the heart of a singer. 
But sleep now and get well and strong again. I will —_ you 
something.” 

And as it sang the emperor fell into a sweet slumber. Oh, How 
mild and refreshing was that sleep! The sun shone in upon him 
through the window when he awoke strong and well. None of his 
servants had yet returned, for they believed he was dead ; only the 
nightingale was still sitting by him singing. 4 

‘You must always stay with me,” said the emperor. ‘ You shall 
now sing only when you like, and I shall smash the imitation bird 
into a thousand pieces.” 

‘‘ Don’t do that,” said the nightingale. ‘It did its best, as long 
as it could. Keep it, as before. I cannot build my nest and live 
in the casile ; but let me come just when I like. In the evening I 
will sit on that bough near your window and sing something to you, 
so that you shall be joyful and pensive at the same time. I will sing 
of those who are happy and of those who suffer. I will sing of the 
good and of the bad that are hidden all around you. The little 
singing bird flies far away, to the poor fisherman, to the peasant’s 
cottage, to all who are far removed from you and your court. I love 
your heart more than your crown, and yet the crown has almost a 
halo of holiness around it. I will come and I will sing to ee 
But you must promise me one thing.” r 

“Everything,” said the emperor, and standing there’ in his 
imperial robes, which he had himself put on, he ee his sword 


all heavy with gold, to his heart. Satori et 
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«“ I only ask one thing, \ Let no one know that you have a little’ 
urd that tells you everything ; it will be for the best.” 

» Saying this the nightingale flew away. 

_ The.servants came in to look after their dead emperor... When 
hey saw him they stood aghast, and the emperor said, ‘Good 
norning !” 


2 5 The Rose-Elf. 


==<j N the midst of a garden grew a rose-tree ; 
@@ upon it were many, many roses; in one 
of them, the most beautiful of all, lived 
an elf. He was so very small that no 
human eye could perceive him.: Behind 
every petal of the rose he had a: bed- 
room. No child could: have been more 
eavifolly formed than he was; he had wings that reached from 
lis Shoulders down to his feet... All his rooms were so sweet and 
fragrant, the walls were so bright and beautiful, for they consisted 
f the pink rose:petals. 

_ All day long the elf enjoyed himself in the warm sunshine, flying 
rom flower to flower, and dancing on the wings of the fluttering 
utterfly. One day he measured how many steps he would have 
9 take in order to pass through all the roads and paths which 
fere on a single leaf.of the lime-tree... These were what we call 
he veins of the leaf; to him they seemed to be endless roads. 
sefore he had finished the sun set ; he had begun his task too late. 
t became. very cold, dew fell andthe wind was blowing; at 
ais time he would have been best, at home. He hastened as 
quch as he could, but his rose was closed up, he could not enter, 
nd not a single rose. was open.,The poor little elf, was. very 
ightened. He had never before been out of doors at night ; as 
e had always sweetly slumbered behind ‘the warm rose-petals, 
nis would mean certain death to him}! 

The elf knew that at the other end of the garden stood a summer- 
ouse, covered all over with beautiful honeysuckle; the blossoms 
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looked like large painted horns ; in one of them, he thought, he 
might enter and sleep until the next morning Thither he flew. ~ 

But hush! Two people were sitting in the summer-house: a 
handsome young man and a beautiful girl. They sat side by 
side and wished that they need never part. They loved one 
another so much—much more indeed than the best child bese 
love his father or mother. 

‘Alas! we must part,” said the young man. “ Your brotha 
dislikes me, and that is why he sends me on an errand so far away 
over mountains and — Farewell, my own dear love, for that 
you will always be to me.’ 

Then they kissed each Bie and the girl cried and gave nit 
rose. But before she gave it to him she so ardently pressed it 
her lips that the flower opened. 

Now the little elf flew into it and rested his head against the 
fine fragrant walls ; there he could hear very well how they bade 
farewell to each other! He felt that the young man placed the 
rose on his breast. Oh, how his heart was beating! The little elf 
could not fall asleep, it throbbed so much. id 

The rose did not long remain undisturbed on his breast. The 
young man, while walking alone through the dark forest, took 
it out, and kissed it so often and so passionately that the little elf 
was almost crushed. He could feel through the leaf how hot the 
young man’s lips were ; and the rose had opened its petals as . 
the strongest midday sun were shining upon it. 

Then came another man, sullen and wicked; he was the 
malicious brother of the beautiful girl He drew out a dagger, 
and while the other fondly kissed the rose, stabbed him to death ; 
then he cut off the head from the body, and buried both in = 
soft ground under a lime-tree. 

“Now he’s gone and forgotten,” thought the murderer ; “ he wil 
never return again. He was to set out on a long journey, ovel 
mountains and across the sea; on such an expedition a man migh 

easily lose his life, and he Hag lost it. He will never come back 
and my sister dare not ask me what has become of him.” ink 

Thus thinking, he scraped dry leaves together with his foot 
heaped them on the soft mould, and went home in the darknes 


at 
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f the night. But he was not alone, as he imagined, for the little 
lf was with him. He had seated himself in a dry, rolled-up leaf 
f the lime-tree, which had fallen on the wicked man’s hair while 
was digging the grave. He had put his hat on now; it was 
ery dark inside the hat, and the elf was trembling with horror 
nd indignation at the evil deed. 

“In the dawn of the morning the murderer reached home; he 
90k off his hat, and entered his sister’s bedroom. ‘There the 
eautiful girl, with rosy cheeks, was sleeping and dreaming of him 
rhom she loved so dearly, and whom she supposed now to travel 
ver mountains and across the sea. 

The unnatural brother bent over the girl, and laughed hideously, 
s only evil demons can laugh. The dry leaf dropped out of his 
air on her counterpane, but he did not notice it, and went out of 
he room to have a little sleep in the early morning hours. The 
If left his resting-place and slipped into the ear of the sleeping 
irl, and told her, as in a dream, the horrible deed ; he described 
he spot where her lover was stabbed and where his body was 
nterred ; he told her of the blooming lime-tree standing close by, 
nd said: “That you should not think all I told you is only a 
ream, you will find on your bed on awaking a dry leaf.” And 
yhen she awoke she really found it. Then she cried bitterly. 
“he window was open all day long ; the little elf might easily have 
eturned to the roses and to the other flowers in the garden, but 
¢ had not the heart to leave the unfortunate girl. 

‘On the window-sill stood a little bunch of monthly roses in a 
ower-pot ; in one of its blooms the elf sat down and looked at the 
oor girl. Her brother came several times into the room, and in 
pite of his crime seemed quite cheerful, and she had not the 
ourage to say.a word about her grief. 

No sooner had the night come than she stole out of the house 
nd went into the wood, to the spot where the lime-tree stood ; 
he removed the dry leaves from the ground, turned the earth up 
nd found her murdered sweetheart. And she wept bitterly. She 
rayed God that she might also die. 

_She would haye gladly taken the body home with her, but that 
as impossible. So she took up the pale-faced head with the 
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closed eyes, kissed the cold lips and'shook the earth out’ of the 
beautiful curls. | “I will at least keep this,” she said. When ‘she 
had replaced the mould and the dry leaves on the body, she’ took 
the head and a little bough of a jasmine-bush growing near the 
spot where the body was buried, and returned home. Upon 
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reaching her room she took the largest flower-pot she could find, 
put the head into it, covered it over with mould, and planted 
therein the jasmine bough. = 

Farewell, farewell,”. whispered the little elf, being ‘unable to 
witness any longer her grief-and pain. He then returned to his 
rose in the garden; but the rose was faded, only a féw withered 
petals were still clinging to the green ‘stalk. “Oh, how soon all 
that is beautiful and good vanishes,” sighed the little elf. © 82 

“At last he found a new rose and made it his home; under the 
shelter of its tender and fragrant petals he could ‘abide in ‘safety. 
Every morning he flew to the window of the poor girl, and every 
morning he found her crying by the flower-pot. - Her tears fell 
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ipon the jasmine-bough, and day by day, in the same measure as 
he grew paler, the bough became fresher and greener ; one shoot 
fter another sprang up ; many little white buds burst forth, and 
he kissed them. The heartless brother scolded her and asked 
ier if she had lost her senses ; for he did not like to see her crying 
er the flower-pot, and he could not make out why she did it. 
de had no idea whose closed eyes, whose red lips were decaying 
n the flower-pot. 

~One day the little rose-elf found her slumbering and resting with 
er head on the flower-pot. He slipped again into her ear, and 
old her of the evening in the summer-house, of the sweet smell of 
he rose, and of the love of rose-elves. She dreamt so sweetly, and 
ith her dream her life passed away ; she died a calm and peaceful 
eath. She had gone to heaven to him whom she loved. 

And the jasmine unfolded its buds into large white flowers, and 
lled the air with its peculiarly sweet fragrance, it could not other- 
rise give vent to its grief for the dead girl. 

The wicked brother took the beautiful jasmine bush as his in- 
eritance, carried it into his bedroom and placed it close by his 
ed ; for it was delightful to look at, and its fragrance was very 
leasant. The little rose-elf followed; he flew from flower to 
ower—for in each of them lived a little elf—and told them of the 
vurdered young man whose head was decaying beneath the mould, 
nd of the wicked brother and the poor sister. 

** We know all about it,” replied the little elves, “we know it, for 
ave we not sprung forth from the eyes and lips of the dead man’s 
ice? We know,” they repeated, nodding their heads in a strange 
janner. 

The rose-elf could not understand why they remained so calm ; 
e flew out to the bees, which were gathering honey, and told them 
ne story of the wicked brother. The bees told their queen, and 
he queen ordered that they should all go on the next morning to 
ill the murderer. But when it was night—the first night after 
is sister’s death—while the brother was sleeping close by the 
agrant jasmine-bush in his bed, all its flowers opened and all the 
ttle invisible elves came out, armed with venomous spears, and 
eated themselves in his ears and told him terrible dreams; then 
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they flew on to his lips and stabbed his tongue with their poiso 
weapons. ‘‘Now we have avenged. the dead,” they “—s and re 
turned to their white flowers. ionn THe 

When, on the next morning, the window of the edeeall was 
opened, the rose-elf and the whole swarm of the bees’ with | their 
queen entered to carry out their revenge. But he was already 
dead. People standing around the bed, said: ‘‘ The smell of the 
jasmine has killed him.” i od 

The rose-elf understood the revenge of the flowers and told 
the queen of the bees about it, who with her whole swarm 
was humming round the flower-pot. The bees could not be 
driven away from it, and when at last a man took up the pot 
a bee stung him in the hand, so that he dropped it, and it broke 
to pieces. Then all saw the bleached skull and understood 
the dead man in the bed was a murderer. 

The queen of the bees hummed and sang of the revenge of tia 
flowers and of the rose-elf, and said that behind the smallest 
leaf dwells ove who can disclose evil deeds and revenge them. | __ 
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| Saab! so much of new clothes that he 
spent all his money in. order..to obtain 
them; his only ambition ‘was, to. be always 
well dressed. He did not care for his 
soldiers, and the theatre did not amuse him ; 
the only thing, in fact, he thought anything 
of was to drive out and, show a new-suit 
of clothes. He hada coat for every hour of the day; and.as 
one would say of a king ‘He is in his cabinet,” so one. could 
say of him, ‘The emperor is in his dressing-room.”, |, ©. 

The great city where he resided was very gay ;. every. day 
many strangers from all parts of the globe arrived. One day 
two swindlers came to this city ; they made_ people. believe 
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bat: they were weavers, and declared they could manufacture 
he finest cloth’ to be imagined. Their colours and patterns, 
hey said, were not only exceptionally beautiful, but the clothes 
nade of their material possessed the wonderful quality of being 
Avisible to any man who was unfit for his office or unpardonably 
tupid. . 
“That must be wonderful cloth,” thought the emperor. “If 
‘were to be dressed in a suit made of this cloth I should be 
ble to find out which men in my empire were unfit for their 
laces, and I could distinguish the clever from the stupid. I 
aust have this cloth woven for me without delay.” And he 
ave a large sum of money to the swindlers, in advance, that 
hey should set to work without any loss of time. ‘They set up 
wo, looms, and pretended to be very hard at work, but 
aey did nothing whatever on the looms. They asked for 
1e finest silk and the most precious gold-cloth; all they got 
1ey did away with, and worked at the empty looms till late 
t night. 
“J should very much like to know how they are getting on 
ith the cloth,” thought the emperor. But he felt rather un- 
asy when he remembered that he who was not fit for his office 
ould not see it. Personally, he was of opinion that he had 
othing to fear, yet he thought it advisable to send somebody else 
rst’ to see how matters stood. Everybody in the town knew what 
remarkable quality the stuff possessed, and all were anxious to 
36 how bad or stupid their neighbours were. 
“J shall send my honest old minister to the weavers,” 
jought the emperor. ‘‘ He can judge best how the stuff looks, 
x he is intelligent, and» nobody understands his office better 
an he.” 
‘The good old minister went into the room where the swindlers 
t before the empty looms. “ Heaven preserve us!” he thought, 
1d opened his eyes wide, “I cannot see anything at all,” but he 
d not say so. Both swindlers requested him to come near, and 
ked him if he did not admire the exquisite pattern and the beau- 
ul colours, pointing to the emptylooms. The poor old minister 
ied his very best, but he could see nothing, for there was nothing 
B 
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tobeseen. ‘Oh dear,” he thought, “can I be so stupid ? I aia 1c 
never have thought so, and nobody must know it! _Is it possible 
that I am not fit for my office? No, no, I cannot say that I wa: 


unable to see the cloth.” ee | 
“Now, have you got nothing to say?” said one of th 
swindlers, while he pretended to be busily weaving. | iu 


' “Oh, it is very pretty, exceedingly beautiful,” replied the ol 
minister looking through his glasses. “ What a beautiful pattern 
what brilliant colours! I shall tell the emperor that I like tl 
cloth very much.” é a 

“We are pleased to hear that,” said the two weavers, an 
described to him the colours and explained the curious pattem 
The old minister listened attentively, that he might relate to th 
emperor what they said; and so he did. * 

Now the swindlers asked for more money, silk and gold- -cloth 
which they required for weaving. They kept everything for them 

selves, and not a thread came near the loom, but they continued 
as hitherto, to work at the empty looms. it 

Soon afterwards the emperor sent another honest courtier on 
weavers to see how they were getting on, and if the cloth wa 
nearly finished. Like the old minister, he looked and looke 
but could see nothing, as there was nothing to be seen. Me. 

“Ts it not a beautiful piece of cloth ?” asked the two swindler: 
showing and explaining the magnificent pattern, which, howeye 

did not exist. oe 

“T am not stupid,” said the man, “it is therefore my goo 
appointment for which I am not fit, It is very strange, but 
must inot let any one know it;” and he praised the cloth, whic 
he did not see, and expressed his joy at the beautiful colours an 
the fine pattern. “It is very excellent,” he said to the emperor. 

Everybody in the. whole town talked about the precious clotl 

At last the emperor wished to see it himself, while it was. sti 
on the loom. With a number of courtiers, including the tw 
who had already been there, he. went to the two clever swin 
who now worked as hard as they could, but without using ie 
thread. st 

‘Is it not magnificent ?” said the two old statesmen eth ha 
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Sen there before... “ Your Majesty must admire the colours and 
the pattern.” And ‘then they pointed to the empty looms, for 
they imagined the others could see the cloth. 

» “What is this ?” thought the emperor, “I do not see anything 
at all,, That is terrible! Am I stupid?) Am I unfit to be 
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mperor?’ ‘That would indeed be the most dreadful thing that 
ould happen to me.” 

"“ Really,” he said, turning to the weavers, “ your cloth has our 
AOst gracious approval ;” and nodding contentedly he looked at 
he empty loom, for'he did not like to say that he saw nothing. 
Il his attendants, who were with him, looked and looked, and 
though they ‘could not see anything more than the others, they 
uid, like the emperor, “It is very beautiful.” And all advised 
im to wear the new magnificent clothes at a great procession 
hich ‘was soon to ‘take place. “It is magnificent, beautiful, 
xcellent,” one ‘heard them say; everybody seemed to be de- 
ehted, and the emperor appointed the two swindlers “ Imperial 
‘ourt weavers.” 

The whole night previous’ to the day on which the procession 
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was to take place. the swindlers pretended to work, and burne 
more than sixteen candles. People should see that they were 
busy to finish the emperor’s new suit. They pretended to take 
the cloth from the loom, and worked about in the air with big 
scissors, and sewed with needles easaees thread, and said at last: 
“The emperor’s new suit is ready now.” a 

The emperor and all his barons then came to the hall ; the 
swindlers held their arms up as if they held something in ‘thein 
hands and said: “These are the trousers !” ‘ This is the coat !” 
and “ Here is the cloak!” andso on. “They are allas light as a 
cobweb, and one must feel as if one had nothing at all upon the 
body ; but that is just the beauty of them.” i4 

“Indeed !” said all the courtiers ; but they could not see a 
thing, for there was nothing to be seen. 

“ Does it please your Majesty now to graciously undress,” said 
the swindlers, ‘that we may assist your Majesty in putting on th 
new suit before the large looking-glass ? ” i 

The emperor undressed, and the swindlers pretended to put th 
new suit upon him, one piece after another; and the emperot 
looked at himself in the glass from every side. ‘i 

“ How well they look! How well they fit!” said all. “Wha 
a beautiful pattern! What fine colours! Thatisa maemo sui 
of clothes !” 

The master of the ceremonies announced that the bearers of thi 
canopy, which was to be carried in the procession, were ready. } 

“YT am ready,” said the emperor. ‘‘ Does not my suit fit m« 
marvellously ?” ‘Then he turned once more to the looking-glass 
that people should think he admired his garments. 

The chamberlains, who were to carry the train, stretched thei 
hands to the ground as if they lifted up a train, and pretended t 
hold something in their hands ; they did not like people to knoy 
that they could not see anything, 

The emperor marched in the procession under the beautifu 
canopy, and all who saw him in the street and out of the window 
exclaimed : “ Indeed, the emperor’s new suit is incomparable 
What a long train he has !_ How well it fits him!” » Nobody wishec 
to let others know that he saw nothing, for then he would hav 
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en unfit for his office or too stupid. Never emperor’s clothes 
ere more admired. 

“But he has nothing on at all,” said a little child at last. 
Good heavens ! listen to the voice of an innocent child,” said the 
ther, and one whispered to the other what the child had said. 
But he has nothing on at all,” cried at last the whole people. That 
made a deep impression upon the emperor, for it seemed to him 
iat they were right, but he thought to himself, “Now I must 
ear up to the end.” And the chamberlains walked with stil] 
reater dignity, as if they carried the train which did not exist. 


The Storks 


TE ey ae sp saguugauuit i N the roof of the last house in a little village 
ANI) q 
wee )) was a stork’s nest ; a mother-stork sat in it, 


aac 
= and four young ones were stretching forth 


their little heads with the pointed black 
beaks, which had not yet turned red_ like 
those of the old birds. At a little distance 
the father-stork stood upright and almost 
ov able on the ridge of the roof; he had drawn up one leg, in 
der not to be quite idle, while he was watching over his nest like 
sentry. He stood so still that one might have thought he was 
rved in wood. ‘Surely, it must look very important, that my 
fe has a sentry before her nest,” he thought. ‘Nobody knows 
at Jam her husband. People will think that I am commanded 
stand here. That looks so distinguished.” And he continued 
stand on one leg. 

A crowd of children were playing below in the street ; no sooner 
d they noticed the storks than one of the pluckiest boys began 
sing an old ditty to tease them ; soon all his playmates joined 
; but they only repeated what he could remember of it : 

“Fly away, stork, fly away ! 
Stand not on one leg all day, 


While your deay wife in the nest 
Gently rocks her babes to rest. 


. 
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“The first little stork they will hang, =) 
The second will fry by the fire, { 
The third will be shot with a bang, 
The fourth will be roast for the squire.” 


“Do you hear what those boys are singing?” said the you 
storks, ‘‘they say we shall be hanged and roasted.” 1 
“Never mind what they say,” replied the mother-stork;) “if yo 
do not listen to them, they can do you no harm.” 
The boys went on singing, and pointed at the storks: with 
‘their fingers; only one of them, named Peter, said that it was 
wrong of them to tease the birds, and did not join them. T 
mother-stork comforted her children. ‘ You must not pay atten- 
tion to them; look at your father, how quietly he stands there on 
one leg!” 
“Oh, we are so frightened,” said the young ones, and then} 1ey 
hid their heads in the nest. A 
On the following day, when the children had come out. toe op a 
and saw the storks, they sang again the song: 


“ The third will be shot with a bang, 
The fourth will be roast for the squire.” 


“Shall we really be hanged and roasted ?” asked thé 
storks. 


go to see the frogs, who will bow to us in the water and’ en 
‘Croak, croak’; and then we shall eat them up. That vi 
delightful.” Rh ae 

“ And then ?” asked the young ones. ft ah Ot 

“Then,” continued the mother-stork. “all the storks of thi 
country will come together, and the great autumn mancetivre 
be gone through ; every stork must be able to fly well, for that’ 
of great importance. All those who cannot fly the general kil 
with his beak. Therefore you must take ae Lee to learn | 
well, when the drilling begins.”: 

“Why, then we shall be eta after all as the boys_ 
listen, they are singing it again.’ 
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“Only listen to me, and not to them,” said the mother- 
Bek. ois: 

“After the great autumn manceuvre we shall fly away from 
ere to warmer countries, far away Over mountains and woods. 
Ve shall fly to Egypt, where you shall see three-corneréd stone 
ouses, the pointed tops of which almost touch the clouds ; people 
all'them Pyramids, and they are much older than ‘a stork can 
nagine. ‘There is a river in that. country which rises every year 
ver its banks, covering the whole land with mud. We shall walk 
bout in the mud and eat frogs.” 

“Oh, how charming,” cried the young ones. 

Yes indeed, that country is very pleasant ; ‘we shall do nothing 
1ere but eat all day long; and while we shall be so comfortable 
lere, they will not have a single leaf on the trees in this country, 
ad it will be so cold that the clouds will freeze, and fall down on 
le ground in little white rags.” She meant, of course, the snow, 
ut she could not otherwise explain it. 

“Will the naughty boys also freeze to pieces?” asked the 
yung storks. 

“No,” answered the mother, ‘they will not freeze to pieces, 
it they will not be very far from it. They will have to stay all 
iy long in-doors, in the gloomy room; whereas you will fly 
out in foreign lands, where the warm sun shines and many 
ywers are blooming.” 

After some time the young ones had grown so tall that they 
uld stand upright in the! nest and look about into the 
ighbourhood.; the father-stork returned every day with frogs 
id little snakes, and all sorts of stork-dainties which he 
d picked up.. Oh, it was so funny to see him perform tricks 
r their amusement; he used to place his head quite back on 
; tail and clatter with his beak as if it had been.a rattle ; 
d then he used to tell them stories about the marsh-land. 
“Come along,” the stork-mother said one day, “now you 
ast learn to fly.” The four young storks had to come out of 
e nest on to the ridge of the roof. At first they tottered about 
good deal, and although they balanced themselves with; their 
ngs, they nearly fell down. 
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“ You must 


“You have only to look at me,” said the mother. Is 
hold your heads like this, and place your feet thus: one, two, 
one, two—that’s right ; that is what will enable you to get on in 
the world.” Then she flew a short distance away from them, and 
the young ones made a little jump, but they fell down wit 
thud, for their bodies were still too heavy. } eoere 

“Ido not wish to fly,” said one of the young ones, and ¢ 
back into the nest ; ‘“‘I do not care to go to warm countries.” ~ 

“Would you biefen to freeze to death here, when the wi 
comes ; or shall the boys come to hang and roast you? I it 
call them.” q 

‘Oh no, no, dear mother,” said the young stork, hepbiiaill out 0 
the roof again to the others. On the third day they could alread 
fly a little, and now they thought they would be able to soar if 
the air like their parents. They tried to do so, but they tumble¢ 
down, and had quickly to move their wings again. The boys in 


the street began to sing again : a 
“Fly away, stork, fly away, . d 
Stand not on one leg all day,”’ Sc. - 


‘*Shall we fly down and pick their eyes out?” asked the bie 
storks. 

“No,” said the mother; ‘‘do not mind them. Only vista 
me, that is far more important. One, two, three, now we turn t¢ 
the right ; one, two, three, to the left ; now round the chimney-top 
That was very good indeed! The last clap with the wings was s¢ 
correctly and well done that I shall let you come to-morrow witl 
me to the marshes. There you will see several respectable stork 
with their families ; you must let them see that my children art 
the prettiest and best-behaved. You must proudly stride about 
that will look well, and by this you will gain respect ” 

‘‘ But shall we not punish those wicked boys?” asked the ce 
storks. 

“Let them cry as much as they like; you will rise high int 
the clouds and fly away to the eouddtry of the pyramids whil 
they are freezing, and have not a single green leaf nor a swee 
apple.” . 100 Yo eae 
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» “We shall take our revenge upon them,” whispered the little 
nes, and went on practising. 
Of all the boys in the street none was more bent upon singing 
he song than the one who had first started it, and he was quite a 
nite and not more than six years old. The young storks thought 
‘e was more than a hundred years old, because he was so much 
aller than their father and mother, and what did they know 
bout the age of children and grown-up people? They made up 
heir minds to take their revenge upon this boy, because he was 
ne first to sing the song and was never tired of going on with 
The young storks were very angry with him, and the older they 
came the less they would suffer it; at last the mother had to 
ive them the promise that they should be revenged, but not until 
1e day before their departure. 

“We must first see how. you will behave at the great manceuvre. 
f you do badly, so that the general has to thrust his beak through 
ou, the boys will be right, at least in a way. But let us see.” 

“You shall see,” said the young ones, and took still greater 
ains ; they practised every day, and soon they could fly so well 
Jat it was a pleasure to see them. 

Autumn came at last: all the storks began to assemble and to 
st out for the warm countries, to pass the winter. That was a 
reat manceuvre! They had to fly over woods and villages, only 
see what they could do, for their journey was a very long one. 
hey acquitted themselves so well that they passed the review 
cellently, and received frogs and snakes as a reward. ‘That was 
16 best certificate, and they could eat the frogs and the snakes, 
hich was better still. 

‘“ Now we shall take our revenge,” they said. 

“Certainly,” cried the mother-stork. ‘I have already thought 
‘the best way I know where the pond is in which all the little 
ildren are lying until the storks come and take them to their 
ents, The pretty little babies sleep there and dream so 
eetly, much more sweetly than they will dream ever after. All 
€ parents wish for such a little child, and the children wish for a 
other or a sister. Now we shall go to the pond and fetch one for 
ery child who has not sung that wicked song to tease the storks.” 


_” 
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“ But what shall we do to the bad boy who began to ‘sing: the 
song ?” | 

“In the pond lies a little dead baby that has dreamt itself to 
death, that we will take to him; then he will cry, because we) 
have brought him a dead little Brother. But the good boy—I hope’ 
you have not forgotten him, who said that it was wrong to 
tease animals—we will bring: him a brother as well as a ‘sister! 
And as this boy’s name was Peter, you shall all henceforth ‘bes 


called Peter.” ae | 
And so it was done, and all the storks are called Peter to the’ 
present day. 5 
ai: | 
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The Daisy bol 


SB OW listen! In the country, close by. 
# the high road, stood a farmhouse ; 
perhaps you have passed by and 
seen it yourself. There. was a little 
flower garden. with painted wooden 
palings in front of it; close by was 
a ditch, on its fresh green bank 
grew a little daisy; the sun shone 
as warmly and brightly upon it as on 
the magnificent garden flowers, and therefore it thrived well. 
One morning it had quite opened, and. its little snow-white 
petals stood round the yellow centre, like the rays of the sun. 
It did not mind that nobody saw it in the grass, and that it 
was a poor despised flower ; on the contrary, it was quite happy, 
and turned towards the sun, looking upward and listening to the 
song of the lark high up in the air. 

The little daisy was as happy as if the, day Bed been a Hey 
holiday, but it was only Monday, All the children were at 
school, and while they were sitting on the forms and learning 
their lessons, it sat on its thin green stalk and learnt from the 
sun and from its surroundings how kind God is, and it tejoiced 
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hat the song of the little lark expressed so sweetly and distinctly 
ts own feelings. With a sort of reverence the daisy looked up 
© the bird that could fly and sing, but it did not feel envious. 
‘I can see and hear,” it thought; “the sun shines upon me, 
nd the forest kisses me. How rich I am!” 

“In the garden close by grew many large and magnificent 
lowers, and, strange to say, the less fragrance they had the 
laughtier and prouder they were. The peonies puffed them- 
elves up in order to be larger than the roses, but size is 
ot everything! The tulips had the finest colours, and they 
new it well, too, for they were standing bolt upright like candles, 
hat one might see them the better. In their pride they did not 
ee the little daisy, which looked over to them and thought, 
‘How rich and beautiful they are! I am sure the pretty 
ird will fly down and -call upon them. Thank God, that I 
tand so near and can at least see all the splendour.” And while 
he daisy was still thinking, the lark came flying down, crying 
Tweet,” but not to the peonies and tulips—no, into the grass to 
he poor daisy. Its joy was so great that it did not know what to 
hink. The little bird hopped round it and sang, ‘‘ How beauti- 
ally soft the grass is, and what a lovely little flower with its golden 
eart and silver dress is growing here.” The yellow centre in 
ne daisy did indeed look like gold, while the little petals shone as 
rightly as silver. 

How happy the daisy was! No one has the least idea. The 
ird kissed it with its beak, sang to it, and then rose again up 
» the blue sky. It was certainly more than a quarter of an 
our before the daisy recovered its senses. Half ashamed, yet 
lad at heart, it looked over to the other flowers in the garden ; 
irely they had witnessed its pleasure and the honour that had 
een done to it; they understood its joy. But the tulips stood 
ore stiffly than ever, their faces were pointed and red, because 
ey were vexed. The peonies were sulky; it was well that they 
yuld not speak, otherwise they would have given the daisy a 
50d lecture. ‘The little flower could very well see that they were 
at ease, and pitied them sincerely. . 

Shortly after this a girl came into the garden, with a large sharp 
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knife. She went to the tulips,and began cutting, hata 
after another.) “Ugh!” sighed the daisy, ‘that is terrible; x 
they are done for,” ‘ji Inbb olf 
‘The girl carried the tulips away... The daisy was glad that i 
was outside, and only.a small flower—it. felt very grateful. 
sunset it folded its petals, and fell asleep, and dreamt all r i 
of the sun and the little bird: ot — 
On the following morning, when the, flower once, me 
stretched forth its tender, petals, like little arms, towards the 
and light, the daisy recognised the bird’s, voice, but, what it, 
sounded so sad... Indeed the poor bird had good reason to, be 
for it. had been caught and. put into. a cage. close. byt 
open window.. It sang of the happy days when» it |co 
merrily fly about, of fresh green corn in the fields, and 0 
the time when it could soar almost up to the clouds, ‘The 
lark was most unhappy as a prisoner in a cage. |, The little , 
would have liked so. much to, help it, but, what could - 
done? Indeed, that was very difficult for such a small flowe 
to find out, It entirely forgot how beautiful. everything, arou 
it, was, how warmly the; sun, was shining, and how | splendi 
»white its own petals’ were.. ;It could cals think of the po 
captive bird, for which it could do nothing. Then two little, boy 
came out of the garden; one of, them had a, large sharp, | 
like that with which the girl had cut the tulips. They cam 
straight towards the, little daisy, which could not 1h ARERR, whe 
they wanted, of al 
“ Here isa fine piece of turf for the lark,” Sia one of the, hoy 
and began to cut out a square round the daisy, so that it a 
in the centre of the grass, nk 
“Pluck the flower off,” said. the other. boy, randy the a 
trembled for fear, for to be pulled off meant death to it;,and _ 
wished so much to liye, as it was to go with the square of. ta 
into the poor captive lark’s cage. . — 
“No, let it stay,” said the other boy, : Cit Tagless 50 pretty. > bine 
And so it stayed, and was brought into the lark’s cage, | rae 
poor bird was lamenting its lost liberty, and beating it its. wi 
against the wires ; and the little daisy could not, speak, ¢ u { 
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consoling word, much as it would have liked to do so. So the 
orenoon passed. 

_“T have no water,” said the captive lark, “they have all gone 
ut, and forgotten to give me anything to drink. My throat is dry 
nd burning. I feel as if I had fire and ice within me, and the 
ir isso oppressive. Alas! I must die, and part with the warm 
inshine; the fresh green meadows, and all the beauty that God 
as created.” And it thrust its beak into the piece of grass, 
refresh itself a little. Then it noticed the little daisy, and 
odded to it, and kissed it with its beak and said: “ You must 
iso fade in here, poor little flower. You and the piece of grass 
re all they have given me in exchange for the whole world, 
hich I enjoyed outside... Each little blade of grass shall be a 
reen tree for me, each of your white petals.a fragrant flower. 
las! you only remind me of what I have lost.” 

**T wish:I could console. the poor lark,” thought the daisy, 
; could not move one of its leaves, but the fragrance of its 
slicate petals streamed forth, and was much stronger than such 
owers usually have: the bird. noticed it, although it was dying 
ith'thirst, and in its pain tore up the green blades of grass, but 
id not touch the flower. 
‘The evening came, and nobody appeared to bring the poor bird 
drop of water ; it opened its beautiful wings, and fluttered about 
-its anguish ; a faint and mournful ‘‘ Tweet, tweet,” was all it 
yuld utter, then it bent its little head towards the flower, and its 
sart broke for want and longing: The flower could not, as on 
é previous evening, fold up its petals and sleep ; it drooped 
rrowfully. The boys only came the next morning ; when they 
w the dead bird, they began to cry bitterly, dug a nice grave 
r it, and adorned it with flowers. The bird’s body was. placed 
‘a pretty red box ; they wished to bury it with royal honours. 
hile it was alive and sang they forgot it, and let it suffer want 
the cage ; now, they cried over it and covered it with flowers 
he piece of turf, with the little daisy init, was thrown out on 
e dusty highway. Nobody thought of the flower which had 
It so much for the bird and had so greatly desired to comfort it, 
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The Steadfast Tin-Soldier 
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HERE were once twenty-five tin soldiexs} wh 
| were all brothers, as they were cast from at 
old tin spoon. They all carried a gun it 
their left arm and looked straight forward 
their uniform was red and blue. The firs 
words which they heard upon seeing th 
light of day, when the lid was taken off thi 
box in which they were packed, were, “Tin soldiers!” Thes 
words were uttered by a little boy who had received them as ; 
birthday present, and clapped his hands for joy ; he then put then 
in rank and file on the table. One soldier looked exactly like tht 
other: only one, who had been cast last of all, when there was no 
enough tin, was not like his brothers, for he had only one leg 
nevertheless, he stood just as firmly on his one leg as the other 
on two; and he was the one who became remarkable. Ts | 

On the table on which they were placed were many other toys 
but what caught the eye most of all was a pretty little castle o 
cardboard. ‘Through its small windows one could look into thi 
rooms. Before the castle stood little trees surrounding a clear lake 
which was formed by a small looking-glass. Swans made of wa: 
were swimming on it and were reflected by it. All this was ver 
pretty, but the prettiest of all was a little lady who stood: in: the 
open door of the castle ; she was cut out of paper, but she had % 
frock of the whitest muslin on, and a piece of narrow blue ribbot 
was fixed on her shoulders like a bodice, on it was fixed a glitterin 
tinsel rose, as large as her whole face. The little lady stretches 
out both arms, for she was a dancer; and as she had lifted one 
leg high up, so that the tin soldier could not see it, he thought she 
had only one leg like himself. dy 7 

“That is a wife for me,” he thought; “but she is very gran\ 
she lives in a castle, while I have only a box, which I share. 
twenty-four ; that is not a place for her. But I’ must mak 
Re ecintarice? And then he laid himself at full length — 
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snuff-box which was on the table ; ; from his place he could 
e the little well-dressed lady, who continued to stand on one leg 
thout losing her balance. 

At night the tin soldiers were put back into. their box and the 
ople of the house went to bed. Now the toys began to play, to pay 
sits, to make war, and to go to balls. The tin soldiers rattled in 
eir box, for they wished to take part in the games, but they could 
Mt raise the lid. The nutcrackers made somersaults, the slate-pencil 
joyed itself on the slate ; they made so much noise that the 
nary woke up, and began to talk, and that in verse. The tin 
Idier and the dancer were the only ones who remained in their 
aces. She was-standing on tiptoe with her arm stretched out; 
; stood firmly on his one leg, never taking his eyes away from her 
ramoment. When the clock struck twelve, suddenly the lid 
the snuff-box was flung open; there was no snuff in it, but a 
aa] black Jack-in-the-box, who had performed his trick. 

“Tin soldier,” said the Jack, “don’t covet things that do not 
long to you.” 

The tin soldier pretended not to hear anything. 

‘All right; wait till to-morrow,” said the Jack. 

When the morning had come and the children were up, the 
1 soldier was placed.on the window-sill; all at once, whether 
rough draught or through the Jack, the window flew open and 
e soldier fell headlong down into the street from the third 
prey. That was a terrible fall! His one leg high up in the 
, he stood on his helmet, while his bayonet entered into the 
ound between the paving stones. The servant and the little 
yy came at once down to look for him; but although they 
sre so close to him that they almost trod upon him, they did 
t find him, If the tin soldier had cried: ‘‘ Here I am,” 
ey would surely have found him; but he did not consider it 
oper to cry aloud, because he was in uniform. 

Now it began to rain, first very little, but soon more, till it 
came a heavy shower. When the rain had ceased two boys 
ssed by the soldier. 

“ Look, there is a tin soldier,” said one of them, “let us make 


boat for him.” 
=8 Cc 
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They then made a boat out of a piece of newspaper, put theti 
soldier in it, and let him float down the gutter; both ran 
the side and clapped their hands for pleasure. Heaven preserv 
us! there were large waves in the gutter, and a strong cunt 
too, for the rain had been pouring down in torrents. The pape 
boat was rocking up and down; sometimes it turned round s 
quickly that the tin soldier trembled ; but he remained firm,h 
did not move a muscle, and looked straight forward, holding th 
gun in his arm. Suddenly the boat was driven under a lar 
bridge which was over the gutter, and there it became as dark < 
in the tin soldier’s box. rail 

“Where am I going to?” he thought. “That is the fault « 
the black Jack-in-the-box. I wish the little lady were here 
me in the boat, then I should not mind how dark it was.” 

Then came a big water-rat which lived under the bridge. — 

“ Have you a passport ?” asked the rat. “ Give it up at once 

But the tin soldier was silent and held his gun tighter tha 
before. The boat was rushing forward ; the rat followed, gnashin 
its teeth, and crying out to the chips of wood and straws: ‘Sto 
him, stop him! He has paid no toll, and has not shown h 


passport !” id 
The current became stronger and stronger; the tin a 
could already see the light of day where the bridge ended ; bi 
he also heard a roaring noise, strong enough to frighten a br: 
man. Just think : the gutter ran there, where the bridge ended, i 
a canal, that was for him as dangerous as for us to cross a big wate 
fall. He was already so close to it that stopping was impossibl 
The boat drifted on, the poor tin soldier held himself as stiff as h 
could ; nobody could say of him that he had blinked an ey 
The boat rapidly whirled round three or four times, and Wi 
filled with water to the very brim ; he must sink down. | The ti 
soldier stood up to his neck in the water; deeper and deep: 
sank the boat, more and more the paper became wet and limg 
then the water closed over his head. He thought of the swe 

little dancer which he should never see again, and it sour 

into his ear : old 
‘* Farewell, soldier, true and brave, \ ale 

Nothing now thy life can save.”’ % aS 
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Then the paper-boat fell to pieces, and the tin soldier, sinking 
into the water, was swallowed up by a large fish. 

It was indeed very dark inside the fish, much darker than 
inder the bridge over the gutter, and, in addition, it was awfully 
narrow, but the tin soldier remained firm, and lay down at full 
ength, holding his gun tightly in his arm. 

_ The fish was swimming about and made most extraordinary 
movements ; at last it became quiet; it seemed as if a flash of 
ightning passed through it, the broad daylight appeared, and 
. voice said, “ Hallo! there is the tin soldier.” The fish had 
seen caught and taken to market; there it had been sold and 
rought to the kitchen, where the cook was just cutting it open. 
With two fingers she took the tin soldier round the waist, carried 
um into the room, to show everybody the wonderful man who 
iad been travelling about in a fish’s stomach ; but the tin soldier 
yas not proud. They put him on the table, and there—what 
trange things occur in this world !—he was in the same place 
yhere he had been before; he saw the same children, and the 
ame toys were on the table ; there was also the pretty castle with 
he dear little dancer. She stood still on one leg and held the 
ther high up in the air: she too was steadfast. The tin 
oldier was very much touched, and he nearly shed tin tears, but that 
fas not becoming for a soldier. He looked at her but said 
othing. Suddenly one of the little boys took up the tin soldier 
nd threw him into the stove, without giving any reason for this 
frange conduct; surely it was again the fault of the Jack-in-the- 
ox. The tin soldier stood there in the strong light and felt an 
nbearable heat, but: whether this heat was caused by the real fire 
¢ by love, he did not know. His colours had vanished, but 
obody could say if that happened during his journey, or if heart 
rief was the cause of it. He looked at the little lady and she 
yoked at him, and he felt that he was melting, but still he stood 
pright with his gun in his arm. All at once a door flew open, 
1e wind seized the dancer, she flew like a sylph into the stove to 
1é tin soldier, where she was burnt and gone in a moment. The 
n soldier melted down into a lump, and when the’ servant cleared 
it the cinders on the next morning, she found it in the shape of 
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a little tin heart. Of the little dancer only the tinsel rose was | ft 
which had become as black as coal. POT OoGR 


The Buckwheat i 4 


A a thunderstorm you will often find it look 
MY blackened and singed, as if a flame of fir 
4 had swept over it. Peasants say: “ Th 
lightning has caused this.” But why did th 
lightning blacken the buckwheat? I. 7 
Bi tell you what I heard from the sparrow, w 
was told’ by an old willow-tree standing near a field of buckwheat 
It was a large imposing old willow-tree, although somewhat cripples 
by old age, and split in the middle; grass.and a bramble-bus! 
grew in the cleft ; the tree was bending down its branches so tha 
they nearly touched the ground, hanging down like long gree 
hair. On all the neighbouring fields grew corn, not only rye am 
barley, but also oats—splendid oats indeed, which look, when the 
are ripe, like many little yellow canary-birds on a branch. Th 
corn was lovely to look at, and the fuller the ears were the lowe 
they were hanging down, as if in gedly humility. Close by, righ 
opposite to the old willow-tree, wes also a field of buckwhea 
The buckwheat did not bend down hke the other corn, but stoo 
proudly and stiffly upright. d 
“T am certainly as well off as the corn,” it said, “I ami 
addition to this much better-looking ; my flowers-are as beautift 
as the blossoms of the apple-tree; it must bea pleasure to loo 
at me and my companions. Do you know anything more magn 
ficent than we.are, old willow-tree ?” hastodl 
The willow-tree nodded its head, as if it wished to gay: “Ye 
certainly, I do.”| The buckwheat spread, full of pride, its leave 
and said: ‘‘ This stupid old treet ! Itis so old that caer is gro 
ing out of its trunk.” err 
~Soon a heavy thunder-storm arose ; all ths Pa in the fiel 
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aided their leaves or bowed their little heads down, while the 
form passed over them ; but the buckwheat remained proudly 
pecing upright. 

“Bend your head, as we do,” said the flowers. 

Si Why should I?” asked the buckwheat. 

-* Bend your head, as we do,” said the corn. “The angel of 
2€ storm is approaching ; his wings reach from the clouds down 
) the ground ; he will cut you in two, ere you can cry for mercy.” 
-* But I refuse to bend my head,” said the buckwheat. 

“Close up your flowers and bend down your leaves,” cried the 
ld willow-tree. ‘Do not look up at the lightning when it tears 
1¢ clouds; even mankind can’t do that,,for while a flash of 
ghtning lasts one can look into heaven, and that dazzles even 
ankind ; what would then happen to us, the plants of the earth, 
hich are so greatly infericr to men, if we dared do so?” 
“Why greatly inferior?” said the buckwheat. “If you cannot 
ve a better reason, 1 will look up into heaven.” And in its 
oundless pride and:presumption 1 did look up. Suddenly came 
flash of lightning, that was so strong that it seemed for a 
joment as if the whole world. was in flames. 

When the storm had abated, the flowers and the corn stood 
freshed by the rain in the pure, still air ; but the buckwheat was 
int by the lightning, and had become a’ dead, useless weed. 
‘The wind moved the branches of the old willow-tree, so that 
rge drops of water fell.down from its green. leaves, as if the tree 
4s weeping ; and the. sparrows asked it, “ Why do, you cry? 
lessings are showered upon us all; look how the sun shines, and 
yw the clouds sail on! . Do, you not smell, the, sweet fragrance of 
ywers and bushes? Why. do! you cry, old willow-tree ?” 

Then the willow-tree told them of the pride,of the buckwheat, 
‘its presumption, and of the punishment which it had to suffer. 
who have told you this story have heard it from the sparrows ; 
ey related it to me one night when I had asked them for a tale. 
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The Swineherd 
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kingdom was very small, but it was iasee 
enough to enable him to marry, and marry he 
would. It was rather bold of him that he 
went and asked the emperor’s daughter = 
‘Will you marry me?” but he ventured to do 
so, for his name was known far and wide, and 
there were hundreds of princesses who would 
have gladly accepted him, but would she do so? Now we shall 
see. me | 

On the grave of the prince’s father grew a rose-tree, the most 
beautiful of its kind. It bloomed only once in five years, and 
then it had only one single rose upon it, but what a rose! It had 
such a sweet scent that one instantly forgot all sorrow and grief 
when one smelt it. He had also a nightingale, which could sing 
as if every sweet melody was in its throat. This rose and the 
nightingale he wished to give to the princess ; and therefore both 
were put into big silver cases and sent to her. ig 

The emperor ordered them to be carried into the great hall 
where the princess was just playing “ Visitors are coming” with 
her ladies-in-waiting ; when she saw the large cases with the 
presents therein, she clapped her hands for joy. ® 

“I wish it were a little pussy cat,” she said. But then the 
rose-tree with the beautiful rose was unpacked. 

“Oh, how nicely it is made,” exclaimed the ladies. 

“Tt is more than nice,” said the emperor, “it is charming.” 

The princess touched it and nearly began to cry. Te 

“For shame, pa,” she said, “it is not artificial, it is natural!” I 

“ For shame, it is natural,’ repeated all her ladies. fot 

“Let us first see what the other case contains before we are 
angry,” said the emperor ; then the nightingale was taken out, and 
it sang so beautifully that no one could possibly say a 


unkind about it. 
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“ Superbe, charmant,” said the ladies of the court, for they all 
attled French, one worse than the other. 

“ How much the bird reminds me of the musical box of the 
¢ lamented empress,” said an old courtier, “it has exactly the 
me tone, the same éxecution.” 

“You are right,” said the emperor, and began to cry like a 
tle child. 

‘1 hope it is not natural,” said the princess. 

“Yes, certainly it is natural,” replied those who had brought 
€ presents. 

“Then let it fly,” said the princess, and refused to see the 
ince. 

But the prince was not discouraged. He painted his face, put 
/common clothes, pulled his cap over his forehead, and came 
Bic 

“Good day, emperor,” he said, ‘‘could you not give me some 
yployment at the court ?” 

“There are so many,” replied the emperor, ‘who apply for 
ces, “that for the present I have no vacancy, but I will 
member you. But wait a moment ; it just comes into my mind, 1 
juire somebody to look after my pigs, for I have a great many.” 
Thus the prince was appointed imperial swineherd, and as such 
lived in a wretchedly small room near the pigsty; there he 
rked all day long, and when it was night he had made a pretty 
le pot. There were little bells round the rim, and when the 
ter began to boil in it, the bells began to play the old tune: 


‘* A jolly old sow once lived in a sty, 
Three little piggies had she,” &c. 


t what was more wonderful was that, when one put a finger 
o the steam rising from the pot, one could at once ‘smell what 
als they were preparing on every fire in the whole town. That 
s indeed- much more remarkable than the rose. When the 
ncess with her ladies passed by and heard the tune, she stopped 
1 looked quite pleased, for she also could play it—in fact, it was 
only tune she could play, and she played it with one finger. 

‘ That is the tune I know,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ He must be a 
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well-educated swineherd. Go and ask him how much. the 
instrument is.” I bol 


One of the ladies had to go and ask ; but she put on pattens. — 


“ What will you take for your pot ?” asked the lady. os 
“ T will have ten kisses from the princess,” said the swineherd. 
“(God forbid,” said the lady. ee, 
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“ Well, I cannot sell it for less,” replied the swineherd. 
“What did he say ?” said the princess. 
“T really cannot tell you,” replied the lady. 
“You can whisper it into my ear.” nthe 
“Tt is very naughty,” said the princess, and walked off. 
But when she had gone a little distance, the bells rang again § 
sweetly : ‘43 
"A jolly old sow once lived in a sty, — 
Three little piggies had she,” &c. 0 


“Ask him,” said the princess, “if he will be satisfied with te 
kisses from one of my ladies.” 
“No, thank you,” said the swineherd: “ten kisses from tt 
princess, or I keep my pot.” tai 
“That is tiresome,” said the princess. ‘But you must star 
before me, so that nobody can see it.” i ae 
The ladies placed themselves in front of her and spread oi 


their dresses, and she gave the swineherd ten kisses and receive 
the pot. . 


Mie 


_ That was a pleasure! Day and night the water in the pot w: 
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oiling ; there was not a single fire in the whole town of which 
1ey did not know what was preparing on it, the chamberlain’s as 
ell as the shoemaker’s. The ladies danced and clapped. their 
ands for joy. 

We! know who will eat soup and pancakes ; 3 we know who will 
at porridge and cutlets ;, oh, how interesting !” 

“‘ Very interesting, indeed,” said the mistress of the household: 
But you must not betray me, for I am the emperor’s daughter. 
-*©Of course not,” they all said. 
~The swineherd—that is to say, the prince—but they did not know 
therwise than that he was a real swineherd—did not waste a single 
ay without doing something ; he madea rattle, which, when turned 
uickly round, played all the waltzes, galops, and polkas known 
nce the creation of the world, 

“But that is superbe,” said the princess passing by. ‘‘I have 
ever heard a more beautiful composition. Go downandask him 
hat the instrument costs ; but I shall not kiss him again.” 

“He will have a hundred kisses from the princess,” said the lady, 
ho had gone down to ask him. 

‘TJ believe he is mad,” said the princess, and walked off, but soon 
1e stopped. . ‘‘One must encourage art,” she said. ‘I am the 
nperor’s daughter! Tell him I will give him ten kisses, as I did 
ie other day ; the remainder one of my ladies can give him.” 

* But we do not like to kiss him,” said the ladies. 

“That is nonsense,” said the princess; “if I can kiss him, you 
inalso do it. Remember that I give you food and employment.” 
nd the lady had to go down; once more, 

‘** A hundred kisses oe the princess,” said the swineherd, ‘ 
erybody keeps his own.’ 

“Place yourselves before me,” said the ptiriieas then. They did 
they were bidden, and the princess kissed him. 

**T wonder what that crowd near the pigsty means!” said the 
aperor, who had just come out on his balcony. He rubbed his 
es and put his spectacles on. 

“The ladies of the court are up| to,some mischief, I think. I 
all have to go. down and see.” He pulled up his shoes, for they 
sre down at the heels, and he was very quick about it. When 
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he had come down into the courtyard he walked quite softly, a 
the ladies were so busily engaged in counting the kisses, that all 
should be fair, that they did not notice the emperor. ae raldes 
himself on tiptoe. ABE 
“‘ What does this mean?” he said, when he saw that his daughter 
was kissing the swineherd, and then hit their heads with his ‘shoe 
just as the swineherd received the sixty-eighth kiss. ie 
“ Go out of my sight,” said the emperor, for he was very angry 
and both the princess and the swineherd were banished from ‘the 
empire. There she stood and cried, the swineherd scolded her 
and the rain came down in torrents. Ae 
“ Alas, unfortunate creature that I am!” said the princess, wl 
wish I had accepted the prince. Oh, how wretched Iam!” 
The swineherd went behind a tree, wiped his face, threw off 
poor attire and stepped forth in his princely garments; he lookec 
so beautiful that the princess could not help bowing to him. 
“T have now learnt to despise you,” he said. .“ You refused ar 
honest prince ; you did not appreciate the rose and the nightingale 
but you did not mind kissing a swineherd for his toys; you hav 
no one but yourself to blame !” " 
And then he returned into his kingdom and left her behind 
She could now sing at her leisure : g 
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Dis 


“A jolly old sow once lived in a sty, 
Three little piggies had she," &c. 


The Elfin Hill 


OME large lizards were nimbly running abou 
in the clefts of an old tree ; they understoo: 
one another very well, for they all spoke th 
lizard language. 

*T wonder what is rumbling and rattlin 
in yon old elfin hill,” said the first lizare 
‘“‘T have been unable to shut an eye for th 
last two nights, so great was the noise ; it we 
just as bad as toothache, for that also prevents me from ‘sleeping. 
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Ts am suré ‘there is somethiiig on,” said another lizard ; ““they 
1 the top of the hill propped up on four red pillars itil the 
*k crowed this morning; it must be well aired; the a girls 
fe also learnt new dances. Surely, there is something on.’ 
*Yes,” said ‘a third lizard) “I have seen an earthworm of my 
juaintance, just when it came out of the hill where it had been 
ping about in the ground day and night. It has heard a good 
ul; the unfortunate animal cannot see, but knows well enough 
vy to wriggle about and listen. They expect visitors in the 
n hill, and very distinguished ones too; but whom the earth- 
‘m was unwilling or unable to tell me. ‘All the will-o’-the wisps 
ordered to take part in a torchlight procession, as it is called ; 
“silver and gold, of which there is plenty in the hill, is 
ished and placed out in the moonlight.” 
‘Who may these visitors be?” asked all the lizards.  ‘‘ What 
they doing? Listen, how it hums and rumbles!” No 
ner had they said this than the elfin hill opened and an old 
1 girl, hollow at the back,* came tripping out; she was the 
sekeeper of the old elfin king, and being distantly connected 
1 the family, she wore an amber heart on her forehead. Her feet 
ved so nimbly—trip, trip. Good gracious ! how she could trip— 
went straight down to the sea to the night-raven.+ ; 
T have to invite you to the elfin hill for to-night,” she said ; 
it you would do us a great favour if you would undertake the 
tations. You ought to do something, as you do not entertain 
rself. We expect some very distinguished friends, sorcerers, 
‘can tell us something ; that is why'the old king of the elves 
1es to show off.” 
Who is to be invited ?” asked the mene 


Elfin girls are, according to the popular superstition, to be looked at 
from one side, as they are supposed to be hollow, like a mask. 


ee in former days a ghost appeared the priest banished it into the 

; on the spot where this had happened they drove a stake ants the 
at At midnight there was suddenly a cry heard: “‘ Let me go.” The 
> was then removed, and the banished ghost escaped in the shape of a 
n with a hole in his left wing. This ghostly bird was called the 


t-raven. 
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_ © All the world may attend the grand ball, even human bein 
they can talk in their sleep or,know anything of the like which i 
according to our ways. But for the feast the company has. to b 
strictly select: we only wish to have tiptop society. I have ha 
an argument with the king, for in my opinion not even ghost 
ought to be admitted. The merman and his daughters haye t 
be invited first of all. Perhaps they may not like to come to th 
dry land, but we shall provide them with wet stones to sit or 
or with something still better; and under these circumstances 
think they will not refuse this time. All the old demons of th 
first class, with tails such as the goblins, we must invite, of course 
further, I think, we must not forget the grave-pig,* the death-hor 
nor the church dwarf; they belong, it is true, to the clergy, v 
are not of our class, but that is only their vocation ; they are ov 
near relatives, and frequently call upon us.” r 
_ “ Croak,” said the night-raven, and flew off at once to invite th 
people. cf 

The elfin girls were already dancing on the hill, they wer 
wrapped in shawls made of mist and moonshine, which look vet 
pretty to people who like things of this kind. The large hall i 
the centre of the elfin hill was beautifully adorned ; the floor ha 
been washed with moonshine, while the walls had been polishe 
with a salve prepared by witches, so that they shone like tuli 
leaves in the light. In the kitchen they were very busy ; fro; 
were roasting on the spit, dishes. of snail-skins with children 
fingers and salads of mushroom-seed, hemlock and mouse nost 
were preparing ; there was beer of the marshwoman’s. mak 
sparkling wine of saltpetre from the grave vaults: all was ve 
substantial food ; the dessert consisted of rusty nails and gla 
from church windows. ‘The old king of the elves had his gold 
crown polished with crushed slate-pencil ; it was the same as usi 
by the first form, and indeed it is difficult for an elf king to obta 
such slate-pencils. In the bedroom, curtains were hung up a1 


* In Denmark, superstitious people believe that under every church 
living horse or pig is buried. It is supposed that the ghost of the hot 
limps on three legs every night to some house where somebody is going 
die, = 

en a 
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stened with snail-slime. There was a running, rumbling and. 
stling everywhere. 

of Now let us perfume the place by burning horse-hair and pig’s 
istles, and then, I think, I have done all I can,” said the old 
fin girl. 

“Father, dear,” said the youngest daughter, ‘‘may I now know 
ho our distinguished guests will be?” 
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‘Well, I suppose I may tell you now,” he said. ‘Two of my 
ughters must be prepared for marriage; for two will certainly 
married: The old goblin of Norway, who lives in the old 
Wwre-mountains and possesses many strong castles built on the 
fs and a gold mine, which is much better than people think, 
l come down with his two sons, who are both looking out for 
fife. The old goblin is as genuine and honest an old chap as 
rway ever brought forth; he is merry and straightforward too. 
ave known him a very long time, we used to drink together to 
- good friendship ; he was last here to fetch his wife, she is 
id now; she was a daughter of the king of the chalk-hills 
it Moen. He took his wife on tick, as people say. Oh, how I 
longing for the dear old goblin again! They say his sons are 
newhat naughty and forward, but people may do them wrong 
supposing that, and I think they will be all right when they 
w older. Let me see. that you can teach them good 
nners.” . 
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_. © When are they coming?” asked one of the daughters. _ ae 

“That depends on wind and weather,” replied the king of th 
elves: “They travel economically. They will come when the 
have the chance to go by ship. I wished them to come throug 
Sweden, but that was not to the old man’s liking. He does n 


advance with time, and I do not like that at all.” a 
Just then two will-o’-the-wisps came leaping in, the one miuc 
quicker than the other, and therefore one arrived first. ; 3 


“They are coming, they are coming,” they cried. a 
‘Give me my crown, and let me stand in the moonshine,” sai 
the elf king. : 
The daughters raised their shawls and bowed to the groun 
There stood the old goblin from Dovre; he wore a crowr 
hardened ice and polished fir-cones ; he was wrapt in a bear-sk 
and had large warm boots on; his sons, on the contrary, hi 
nothing round their necks and no braces on their trousers, | 


they were strong men. 
“Ts that a hill?” asked the youngest of the boys, pointing - 
the elfin hill. ‘‘ We should call it a hole, in Norway.” | 


“ Boys,” said the old man, “you ought to know better, a he 
goes in, a hill stands out ; have you no eyes in your heads?” » 

The only thing that gre them, they said, was that they we 
able to understand the language without any difficulty. : 

‘Don’t be so foolish,” said the old goblin ; “ people might tn 
you are still unfledged.” 

Then they all went into the elfin hill, where the distinguish 
visitors had assembled, and so quickly, that it seemed as if t 
wind had blown them together. But every one was nicely and w 
accommodated. The sea folks sat at dinner in big water-tuk 
they said they felt quite at home. All showed very good breedi 
except the two young goblins of the north, who put their legs. 

-the table, for they imagined that they might take such liberties, 

“Take your feet off the table,” said the old goblin; and th 
obeyed, though reluctantly. They tickled their fair neighbours 
table with fir-cones which they brought in their pockets ; they te 
their boots off, in order to be at ease, and gave them to the lad 
to hold. But their father, the old Dovre goblin, was qu 
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ifferent ; he talked so well about the stately Norwegian rocks, 
id of the waterfalls which rushed down with a noise like thunder 
id the sound of an organ, forming white foam; he told of the 
mon which leap against the rushing water when the Reck begins 
) play on the golden harp ; he spoke of the fine moonlight winter 
ghts, when the sledge-bells are ringing and the young men skate 
ith burning torches in their hands over the ice, which is so clear 
id transparent that they frighten the fishes under their feet. He 
yuld talk so well that those who listened to him saw all in 
ality ; it was just as if the sawmills were going, and as if servants 
1d maids were singing and dancing; suddenly the old goblin 
we the old elfin girl a kiss, and it was a real kiss, and yet they 
ere almost strangers to each other. 

After this the elfin girls had to perform their dances, first in the 
‘dinary way, and then with stamping of their feet, and it looked 
ry well; afterwards came the artistic and solo dance. Good 
acious ! how they threw their legs up; nobody knew where they 
gan or where they ended, nor which were the legs and which 
ie arms ; all were flying about like sawdust, and they turned 
) quickly round that the death-horse and the grave-pig became 
awell and had to leave the room. 

** Hallo!” cried the old goblin, ‘‘that is a strange way of 
orking about with the legs! But what do they know besides 
ncing, stretching the legs, and producing a whirlwind ?” 

“That you shall soon. see,” said the elf king, and called the 
yungest of his daughters. She was as nimble and bright as moon- 
ine ; she was indeed the finest-looking of all the sisters. She 
ok a white chip of wood into her mouth, and disappeared. in- 
antly ; that was her accomplishment. But the old goblin said 
» should not like his wife to possess such a power, and was 
we his sons would be of the same opinion. The second could 
alk by her own side as if she had a shadow, while everybody 
10ws that goblins never have a shadow. The third was quite 
fferent in her accomplishments; she had been apprenticed to 
© marsh-woman in the brewery, and knew well how to lard 
der-tree logs with glow-worms 

“She will make a’ good housekeeper,” said the old goblin, 
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drinking her health with his eyes, as he did not wish to. take a 
thing more. aa 7 

Now came the fourth, with a large harp to play upon; n 
sooner had she struck the first chord than all lifted up the left le 
—for the goblins are left-legged—and when she ‘touched th 
strings again every one had to do what she wished. 

‘‘ That isa dangerous person,” said the old goblin ; and his t 
sons went out of the hill, for now they had seen quite enou 
“What does your next daughter know ?” asked the old goblin. 

“Thave learnt toadmire all aan is Norwegian, and I shall ney 
marry unless I can go to Norway.” 

But the smallest of the sisters whispered into the old man’s 
“That is only because she has heard in a Norwegian song t 
when the world is destroyed through water the Norwegian clif 
will remain standing like monuments ; therefore she wishes 
go there, because she is so much afraid ‘ef being drowned.” . 

“Ho, ho!” said the old goblin; “is that really what 
meant? But tell me, what can the seventh and last do?” 

“The sixth comes before the seventh,” said the elf king, for | 
could count ; but the sixth was rather timid. q 

iT can only tell people the truth,” she said at last. “ Noa 
cares for me, and I am sufficiently occupied in making my shroud 

Now came the seventh and last ; what could she do? = Wh 
she could tell fairy tales, and as many as ever she wished. r 

“Here are my five fingers,” said the old goblin ; “tell me or 
for each of them.” 2 

And she took him by the wrist, and he laughed so much that t 
was nearly choked; when she came to the ring-finger, whic 
had a golden ring upon it, as if it was aware that a betrothal shoul 
take place, the old goblin said, “ Hold fast what you have ; ss 
hand is yours ; I shall marry you myself.” 

Then the elfin girl said that the tales of the einapogerdl an 
a of Peter Playman had yet to be told. 

‘Those we shall hear in the winter,” said the old goblin, “ar 
also those of the birch-tree, of the ghosts’ presents, and of tl 
creaking frost. You shall relate all your stories, for nobody t 
there can tell stories well ; and then we shall sit in the rooms _ 
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ne where the pine logs are burning, and we shall drink mead 
t of the drinking-horns of the old Norwegian kings—Reck has 
ude me a present of a couple of them—and when we are sitting 
sre the mermaid will come to see us ; she will sing to you all the 
ngs of the shepherd-girls in the ueinionds We shall enjoy it 
nymuch. ‘The salmon will leap'up in the waterfalls against the 
me walls, but they cannot come in. . Indeed, lifeis very pleasant 
dear old’ Norway. But! where:are my boys?” 

Where had they gone to?’ They were running. about. in the 
lds: and’ blowing out the will-o’-the-wisps who: had so: kindly 
me to march in the torchlight procession, 

“Whathave you been doing?” asked. the old goblin, “I have 
sen anew mother for: you; now! you can each choose one: of 
s:aunts.”!” 

Bat !the boys declared . that. they preferred. to. make speeches 
ad drink ; ‘they: had. no wish to marry.; And they. began to 
ike speeches, drank, to other. people’s health, and emptied: 
air glasses: toi the dregs. . Afterwards) they. took, off their coats 
d: placed: themselves on the tables,to, sleep, for they did: not 
md on.ceremonies. But the old goblin. danced: with: his young 
eetheart about the room, and exchanged boots with her, for 
ut issmore fashionable, than’ exchanging) rings. 

“The cock is crowing,” cried; the old, elfin. girl: ‘that’ did. the 
eckcebing > “now, we, must close, the shutters, lest the sun) 
mus.” 

Then the hill was closed, up. ., But, outside, the lizards! were 
ning: about in-the’cleft tree, and one said’ to’ the other: “TI like 
» old Norwegian goblin very much.” 

“JT prefer the boys,” said; the earthworm. ; but the unfortunate 
mal could not see. 
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The. Fir-Tree.,. a 


AR out in the forest grew a pretty little fir-tre 
It had a favourable place ; the sun shon 
brightly on it, and there was plenty of fres 
air, while many taller comrades, both pine 
and firs, were thriving around it. ‘The lit#l 
fir-tree longingly desired to grow taller! J 
was indifferent to the warm sun’ and 

fresh air, it took no notice of the peasant children, who ran a 

and chattered, when they had come’ out to gather strawberrie 

and raspberries. Often they came with a basket full, and ha 
threaded strawberries on a straw like beads ; then they used to § 
down near the little fir-tree and say: “ What a pretty little tre 
this one is!” But this the tree did not like to hear at all. \e 

In the following year it grew taller by a considerable shoo’ 
and the year after by another one, for by the number of shoot 
which fir-trees have, we may discover how many years they hay 
grown. coche 

‘“‘Oh, that I were as tall a tree as the others!” sighed the littl 
tree ; ‘‘then I might spread out my branches far around, an 
look with my crown out into the wide world! The birds woul 
build their nests in my boughs, and when the wind blew I com 
proudly nod, just like the others yonder !” 

It took no delight in the sunshine, in the birds, nor in the re 
clouds which in the morning and evening passed over it. Wher 
the winter had come and the snow was lying white ans 
sparklirg on the ground, often a hare came running and jumper 
right over the little tree—oh, that annoyed it so much! But tw 
winters passed, and in the third the little tree was already s 
high that the hare had to run round it. “To grow, to grow, t 
become tall and old, this is the most desirable thing in the world, 
thought the tree. ‘ 

Every year in autumn woodcutters came and felled several ¢ 
the biggest trees ; the young tree, now well grown, shuddered, fo 
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if “tall magnificent trees fell to the ground with a crash; 
d when their branches were hewn off, the trees looked so 
ked, long and slender, they were hardly to be recognised. Then 
2y were placed upon carts, and horses drew them out of the 
od. Whither were they going? What was to become of them? 
- spring, when the swallows and storks returned, the tree 
ked them: ‘‘Can you not tell me whither they have taken 
em? Have you not met them?” 

The swallows knew nothing about them ; but the stork looked 
nsive, nodded his head and said: ‘Yes, I think I know. 
hen I left Egypt I passed by many new ships, and on the ships 
re splendid masts ; I suppose these were the trees, for they 
elt like fir-trees, and they looked very stately indeed !” 

‘1 wish I were tall enough to go over the sea! I should like 
know what the sea is. | What does it look like?” 

“To explain that,” replied the stork, “would take me too long,” 
d thus saying he flew away. 

“Enjoy thy youth!” said the sunbeams; “take pleasure in 
y vigorous growth, in the fresh life that is within thee.” 

The wind kissed the tree, and the dew shed tears over it; but 
e fir-tree did not understand them. 

About Christmas-time people cut down many trees which were 
ite young and smaller than the ‘fir-tree, which had no rest and 
ways wished to be off. These young trees, the very best that 
uld be found, kept all their branches; they were placed upon 
rts and drawn out of the wood by horses. 

“What are they doing with them?” asked the fir-tree. ‘They 
> not taller'than I am—nay, there was one much smaller ! Why 
d they retain all their branches? Where are they conveying 
em to?” 

“We can tell you; we know!” chirped the sparrows. “ Down 
low in the town we have looked through the windows! 
é know where they are taken to! They come to the greatest 
lendour you can imagine! We have looked in at the windows 
d have seen them standing in the middle of a warm room 
vered with the most beautiful things : gilded apples, Sa ye pate 
ys, and many, many wax-candles.” 
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“And then,” ‘asked: the fir-tree, ——s all over, Rec 
happens after that?” . v= 
. Why, that is all we have seen! But that was’ very iwesluts 
T wonderwhether lamdestined to receive such great splendour; 
exclaimed the firtree merrily. “That is far better than’ crossin 
the sea!'' How much I am longing for the time! Iwish — 
had arrived! Now Iam tall and have grown. to a good le 
like the others which they took away last year! PB wish I 
already placed on the cart or'in the warm room: adorned: with ‘a! 
the bright and: beautiful things! And ‘then there: is» somethin 
much better and brighter: to. come, or) why would: they decorat 
the trees so beautifully?) Yes, mdeed, there: is something 
splendid and:grand:to:followy But what can it be? a = 
suffer with longing; I hardly know how T feel.” 
“ Enjoy our presence,” said:the air and the sunshine; “‘ ct 
in thy young life: here! im the forest.” i? 
But the tree did not enjoy anything, it: grew and: grew ; wint 
and-summer it’ was green, and people who saw it said’ that it:wa 
beautiful tree: Ou 4 
Christmas came at last, and) the tree: was’ the: first! tow be’ cu 
down. The axe entered deeply into its stem! ;\the tree fell groanin 
to the ground; a pain and a faintness oyercame it; it was unabl 
to: think of the happiness to come, it was sad that it had to: leay 
its home, the: spot where it had grown up; it knew well enoug 
that it would never see again the’ dear’ old comrades, the littl 
bushes and the flowers, and perhaps: not even the birds: Partin 
was not at-all pleasant.. The tree did not recover until it was take 
from the cant in a court-yard with other trees and heard a ma 
say: “This one isivery fine, we only want this one.” tt 
Two servants in livery soon came and carried the tree: into 
large, beautiful room. .The walls were’ all covered with picture: 
and by the side of the tile-stove stood big Chinese vases with lior 
on the lids; there were rocking-chairs, couches covered withi'sill 
ona large table were displayed picture-books and ‘toys: of vel 
great value—at least, so the» children said. The’ fir-tree: was pt 
into»a ‘large vessel filled with sand; but nobody: could: see that~ 
was a vessel, for it was covered: all over with: green: cloth ar 
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jlaced on a: handsome carpet of many’ colours. How the fir-tree 
témbled !) What was\to-happen now? The young ladies of ‘the 
Jouse, aided by the servants, adorned the tree. They hung on its 
wanches little nets cut out of coloured paper and filled) with 
weets:; gilded apples and walnuts were fastened to ithe tree, as if 
hey grew on it, and more than a hundred ‘small candles, red;:blue, 
md white, were fixed to the branches. Dolls looking exactly ‘like 
tuman beings—the ‘tree had never seen anything of thé like 
yefore—were hanging in the green foliage, and on the very top of 
he tree they fixed a glittering star of tinsel. It was very beautiful. 
- ©Yo-night,” they all said—‘ to-night it will shine!” 
“Qh, that the evening had come!” thought the tree. “I «wish 
he candles were lighted! And what will happen then? ‘J 
yonder if the trees will:icome from the wood to look at me, or if 
he sparrows will look in at:the windows. .Am I to grow fast here 
nd remain: winter and summer adorned as I am now ?” 
Indeed, that was not a»bad guess! Its longing made its bark 
che; barkache for a tree is just as bad as a headache) for 
S. 

At last the'candles were lighted. What a blaze of light! What 
‘splendour ! The ‘tree trembled iso much with joy in all its 
ranches that one of the lights set fire to one of its ihc cand 
corched it. 

‘Heaven preserve us!” \exclaimed the young pia and 
uickly extinguished the flame. 

‘Now the tree was no longer dildtuead) to tremble! That was 
readful. It was so afraid lest it) might lose some of its:ornaments ; 
was quite dazzled by all the splendour. Then the:folding-doors 
‘ere thrown open, andthe children rushed into the room. as if 
iey wished to upset:the tree ; the elders followed. For a moment 
re children stood silent with surprise, but only for a moment ; 
2en they shouted for joy till the room rang ; they danced joyfully 
otind the tree, and present after present: was taken down from at. 

“Whatiare they doing?”. thoughtithe tree. “What: is. to 
appen?” The candles burnt gradually down to the boughs.on 
hich they weré>fastened and were put;out, and then the children 
ere allowed to plunder the tree, Ob, how:they rushed at ut ; all 
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its branches cracked, and had it not been fastened with 1 
glittering star to the ceiling, they would have upset it. TI 
children were dancing about with their beautiful toys. Ne 
body took any notice of the tree, except the old nurse, who cam 
and looked at the branches, but only to see if there was not a fi 
or an apple left on them. = 

“A story! a story!” cried the children, while they pulled 
small stout man towards the tree. He seated himself just unde 
neath the tree, “for there we are in its green shade” he saic 
“and it will be an advantage to the tree to listen! But I sha 
only tell one story. Would you like to hear Ivede-Avede ‘ 
Humpty Dumpty, who fell downstairs, but came to honours aft 
all and married the princess ?” sd 

“Ivede-Avede!” cried some, “Humpty Dumpty!”  crie 
others ; there was a good deal of crying and shouting. Only tk 
fir-tree was quite silent and thought to itself: “Am I not 4 
take part in this?” but it had already done what it was expecte 
to do. 7 

And the man told the story of Humpty Dumpty who fell do 
stairs, and after all came to honours and married the princes 
And the children clapped their hands and cried: ‘‘ Go on, té 
us another!” They wished also to hear the story of Ivede-Aved 
but he only told that of Humpty Dumpty. The fir-tree w 
standing quite silent and thoughtful ; the birds of the wood he 
never told such stories. ‘Humpty Dumpty fell downstairs, ar 
yet married the princess. Thus it happens in the world 
thought the fir-tree, and believed that it was all true, because sut 
a nice man had told the story. ‘ Well, well! Who knows 
Perhaps | shall also fall downstairs and marry a princess!” At 
it looked forward with joy to being adorned again on the followi 
day with toys, glitter, and fruit. 

“To-morrow I shall not tremble!” it thought; “I shi 
enjoy all my splendour thoroughly. To-morrow I shall he 
the story of Humpty Dumpty again, and perhaps also tha 
Ivede-Avede.” 1 

All night the tree was standing silent and thoughtful. — 
the morning. the man-servants’ and’ housemaids entered t 
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oom. “Now,” thought the tree, “they will adorn me again!” 
Sut they dragged it out of the room, upstairs into the garret, 
nd placed it there in a dark corner, where no daylight reached 
t. ‘‘What does this mean?” thought the tree. ‘“ What am I to 
lohere? What canI hear in sucha place?” and it leaned against 
he wall, and thought and thought. And, indeed, it had time 
mough to think; for days and nights. passed, but nobody came 
ipstairs, and when at last somebody did come, it was only to store 
Way some big chests. Thus the tree was quite hidden; one 
night have thought that they had entirely forgotten it. 

_ “ Now it is winter,” thought the tree. ‘The ground is so hard 
nd covered with snow that people cannot plant me again! 
pherefore, I think, they shelter me here until spring comes. How 
houghtful! How kind people are to me! I only wish it was 
jot quite so dark and so dreadfully lonely here! Not even 
‘small hare is to be seen! How nice it was in the wood, when 
ae snow covered the ground and the hare was running by; I 
hould not even mind his jumping right over me, although then I 
ould not bear the thought of it. It is awfully lonely here, indeed !” 
_£*Squeak, squeak,” a little mouse said just then, creeping timidly 
srward ; another one soon followed. They sniffed at the fir-tree 
nd slipped into its branches. 

‘Oh, that it were not so bitter cold,” said the mice, “then we 
10uld feel quite comfortable. here. Don’t you think so, old 
r-tree?” 

“Tam not old at all!” replied the fir-tree; “there are many 
uch older than myself.” 

“Where do you come from ?” asked the mice; ‘‘ what do you 
now ? ” for they were very inquisitive. “Tell us about the most 
eautiful place on earth! Have you been there? Have you 
een in the pantry where cheeses lie on the shelves, and hams 
ang from the ceiling, where one can dance on tallow candles, 
ad go in thin and come out fat P” 

‘J have not been there,” said the tree; ‘‘but I know the wood 
here the sun shines and the birds sing.” And then the tree 
id the mice all about its youth. The little mice, who had never 
card anything like it before, listened attentively and exclaimed : 
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“You have ‘seen a great deal, indeed; how kf kes 
have felt!” ie 
“Do you'think so?” said ‘the ‘tree, and ‘reflected ‘on ‘its’ ‘ow 
story. ‘After all, those days were not unhappy.” ‘Then’ it toh 
them all about Christmas-eve, when it was so beautifully adorn 
with cake and lights. " 
“You must have been very happy, you old fir-tree,” replied th 
mice. “/ 
“T am not old at all,” repeated the'tree, “I only left ‘the WoO 
this winter ; I am somewhat forward in my growth.” if 
“‘ How well you ‘can tell stories,” said the ‘little ‘mice. Nex 
night they returned with four more little mice, whom ‘they ‘wishé 
to ‘hear what the tree had to relate ; the more the tree told then 
the more it remembered distinctly all that had happened, and 3 
‘thought, ‘‘ Those days were happy indeed, but they may come agair 
Humpty Dumpty fell downstairs, and married the princess” afte 
all; perhaps I may also marry a princess!” And then the fir- tre 
thought of a pretty little birch in ‘the wood, which nd stot to" 
a beautiful princess. uo 
““Who is Humpty Dumpty?” asked the little mice. And the 
the tree had to relate the wholetale. It remembered every wor 
of it, and the little mice were so delighted that they nearly jumpe 
to the top of the tree for joy. The next night many more mic 
came to listen to the tree; and on Sunday two rats came; the 
however, said the story was not pretty. The little mice were vel 
sorry, for they began ‘to think less of it. 
“ Do you know only that one story ?” asked’ thé rats. aN 
““Only ‘that one,” said the ‘tree, “ and ‘that I ‘heatd on th 
coals night of my life ; but then I did not know how eke 
was.’ 
“That is a very poor tale,” said the rats. “Do you not kno 
one about ‘bacon and tallow candles—a sort = store-room a 
‘No,” said the tree. ; ae 
“We do not care for this one ;” thus-saying, the rats went off. 
Inthe end also the little mice stayed away, and thé tree sight 
and said: “ How pleasant it was to ‘seé all'the livély little mi 
sitting round me when I talked!’ Now allthis is passed. 
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zou be ary pleased if they came ‘to fetch me away from 
ére.” 
“But whenever would that happen? One morning people came 
> tidy the garret; the chests were put aside, the tree was 
tagged out of its corner and thrown roughly to the ground; a 
lan-servant carried ‘it at once towards the’ staircase, where ‘the 
an ‘was ‘shining. 
““ Now life is beginning again,” thought the tree; it felt the 
esh air and the first sunbeams, and soon it was carried into the 
ourtyard. All happened so quickly that the tree forgot to look 
t itself ; there was so much about it to look at. The courtyard 
ordered on a garden, where all plants were ‘in flower; the roses 
ung fresh and fragrant over the small fence; the lime-trees were 
looming, and the swallows flew about, saying, “ Twit, twit, twit, 
ly husband has come!” but they did not mean the fir-tree. 
‘Now I. shall live,” exclaimed ‘the ‘fir tree joyfully, spreading 
ut its branches ; but ‘alas! ‘they were all withered and yellow; 
ad it lay between weeds and nettles. © The star of gilt paper was 
ill fixed to its top:and glittered in the sunshine. Some of the 
right children who had been dancing round the tree so merrily 
a Christmas-eve' were playing in the courtyard. -One of the 
nallest came and ‘tore the gilt ‘star off. 

“Look, what is still ‘sticking to the ugly firtree!” ‘said the 
uild, ‘treading ‘on ‘the branches, which cracked under. its boots. 
nd ‘the tree looked at ‘all the fresh and beautiful flowers in the 
wden; it looked at itself and wished that it had wemained in 
¢ dark corner of the garret; it remembered its bright: youth in 
e forest, the delightful Christmas-eve, the little mice, which had 
| quietly listened to the story of Humpty Dumpty. 

_“ All is over;” said the old ‘tree. “Oh, a I had ene 
yself while I could do'so! All is passed away.” 

‘A man-servant ‘came ‘and chopped the tree into small pieces, 
itil a large bundle was lying on the ground; then he placed 
em inthe fire, under a large copper, ‘where “they. blazed 
) brightly ; the tree sighed deeply, and each sigh was:as loudvas 
little pistol!shot ; ‘the children, ‘who’ were playing ‘near, came 
d sat down before ‘the’ fire,’ and looking into. it cried, “Pop, 
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pop.” But at each little shot, which was a deep sigh, the de 
thought of a summer day in the wood, or a winter night there 
when the stars sparkled; it remembered the Christmas-eve ani 
Humpty Dumpty, the only fairy tale which it had heard Fi 
knew to tell, and then it was all burnt up. 

The boys played in the garden, and the smallest had fixed. th 
gilt star which had adorned the tree on its happiest night on; hi 
breast. Nowall had come to an end, the tree had come to an ent 
and also the story, for all stories come to an end! ‘gh 


Big Claus and Little Claus 


id 
oe, 
N a village there once lived two men, wh 

had both the same name. Both were calle 

Claus, but the one had four horses an 

the other had only a single one. So; 

distinguish them from each other, he wk 

had four horses was called “ Big Claus 

and he who had only one ‘ Little Claus 
Now let us hear what happened to both, for it is a true story.’ 

Throughout the whole week Little Claus had to plough for B 
Claus and lend him his only horse; then in return big Claus le: 
him his four, but only once a week, and that was on Sunda 
Hurrah! how Little Claus cracked his whip over all the fi 
horses ; they were indeed as good as his, on that one day. TI 
sun shone beautifully, all the bells in the church steeple we 
ringing, and the people, dressed in their best, were going 
church, with their hymn-books under their arm, to hear the vic 
preach. They saw Little Claus, who was ploughing with fi 
horses, and he was so happy that he kept on cracking his wh 
and shouting, ‘‘ Gee-up, all my horses ! ” 

“You must not talk like that,” said Big Claus, “only one 
them is yours ! ” 

But as soon as some one went by Little Claus forgot that. ; 
ought not to say so, and cried : “ Gee-up, all: my horses!” 
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“Well; now’ Tl mustask “you to leave off: ‘saying that,” said Big 
Slaus ; “for if you say it once more, I shall strike your horse on 
he: rhveath; so that it will die on the spot’; it will be all’ over with 
lim then.” 
“Twill really not’ say-so any'more,” said Little’ Claus. But as’ 
oon! as: people came near again, and nodded’ him “ good:day,” he 
elt happy, and thought how very fine it looked to have five horses’ 
9 plough his field; so he cracked his whip once more and cried, 
: peer all my horses'!” 

“ll gee-up: your’ horses!” said’ Big Claus, and taking a heavy 
ar struck Little Claus’s only horse on the head} so that it fell down 
leadion the’ spot. 
_ © Oh, now Ihave’ no longer any Karke ” said’ Little Claus, and’ 
yegan to cry: He then took the hide from off his horse and let it 
ry well’in the wind, put it into a-sack which he slung’across his’ 
houlder,.and went tothe town to sell it. 

“He had-a very long way to go, through a great, dark wood! and’ 
violent storm came on; he lost’ his way entirely, and’ before he 
ame to the right road again’ it was evening, and’ much too far oe 
each the town or to/return home before nightfall. 

‘Close tothe road lay'a large farm’; the shutters were up before 
he windows, but the light could still shine through at the top. 
‘I: daresay [shall be able to get permission’ to' stay there’ for’ the 
ight,” thought Little Claus, and went up and knocked. 

The fartner’s wife opened’ the door, but when she heard‘ what he 
ranted, she told him to be off, saying that her husband’ was not at 
ome, and‘that she did not take in strangers. 

“Welly then: I must lie’ down outside,” said Little on and 
ae farmer’s wife shut the door in‘ his face. 

Close by stood’ a large haystack, and between this and the house 
as a smali shed covered with'a flat thatched roof: 

“TJ can lie down there,” thought little Claus, when he’ spied 
1e roof; “that will make a splendid bed. I don’t suppose the 
ork will fly down and bite my legs.” For a live’ stork was stand- 
1g high upon the roof, where it had its nest. 

Little Claus now crept up on the’ shed, where’ he lay and’ turned 
itnself over to: settle down’'comfortably. The wooden’ shutters 
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before the windows did not reach to the top, and so he could se 
right into the room. nlp 

There was a big table laden with wine and roast meat and a 
splendid fish ; at this table were seated the farmer’s wife and the 
sexton, but no one else.. She was filling his glass, and he was 
pegging away with his fork at the fish, for it was his favourite 
dish, ‘* 
“How. ever could I get some of it, too?” thought Little 
Claus, and stretched his head out towards the window. Heavens ! 
what a fine cake he saw in there! That was indeed a feast! i 

Now he heard some one riding from the high road towards 
the house; that was the woman’s husband, who was coming 
home. , He was avery good man, but he had the strange peculiarit 
that he could never bear to see a sexton; if he caught sight of ; 
sexton he would get quite mad., It was also for this reason. that 
the sexton had gone to see the wife to bid her good-day, because 
he knew that her husband was not at home, and the good woman 
therefore placed before him the best fare that she had. But when 
they heard the husband coming they were startled; and the woman 
begged the sexton to creep into a great empty chest. He did so, 
because he knew that the poor man could not bear to see a sexton. 
The woman hastily hid all|the fine things and the wine in: het 
oven, for if her husband had seen them, he would certainly hate 
asked what it meant. 

* Ah me!” sighed Little Claus up on his shed when he saw the 

good things vanishing. 

“Ts any one up there?” asked the farmer, and cast his eyes up 
to Little Claus. ‘“ What are YOu lying there for? You ‘had 
better come with me into the room.’ 

Then Little Claus told how he had lost his. way, and begged te tc 
be allowed to stay there for the night. 

“Most certainly !”, said the farmer ; ‘‘but we must first fa 
something to live on,” 

The woman received them both in a very friendly manner, laic 
the cloth on a long table, and gave them.a large dish of porridge 
The farmer was hungry and ate with a, good appetite, but Littl 
Claus could not help thinking of the fine roast meat, fish, anc 
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uke which he knew were in the oven. Under the table, at his 
et, he had placed the sack containing the horse-hide, which, as 
e know, he was going to sell in the town... He did not care 
r the porridge, and therefore trod upon his sack so that the dry 
ide creaked. 
“Hush!” said Little Claus.to his sack, treading, at the same 
me, on it again, when it creaked louder than before. 
“What is it that you have in your sack?” asked the farmer. 
“Oh, that’s a magician!” said Little Claus. “He says we 
ould not eat any porridge, as he has conjured the whole oven 
Il of roast meat, fish and cake.” 
“Gracious me!” said the farmer, and quickly opened the oven, 
here he saw all the nice dainty fare which his wife had hidden 
ere, but which he believed the magician in the sack had 
njured up for them. The woman dared not say anything, but 
it the things on the table at once, and so they both ate of the 
h, the roast meat and the cake. Little Claus then trod on his 
ck again, so that the hide creaked. 
“ What does he say now?” asked the farmer. 
“He says that he has also conjured three bottles of wine for 
, and that they are standing in the corner near the oven.’ 
1e woman was now obliged to bring out the wine which she 
d hidden, and the farmer drank and became very merry. A 
igician, such as Little Claus had in his sack, he would have 
ry much liked to possess. : 
“Can he conjure ‘up the devil too?” asked the farmer; “I 
ould like to see him, for I am merry now.” 
“Ves,” said Little Claus, “ my magician can do anything that 
isk of him. Can’t you?” he asked, and trod on the sack to 
uke it creak. “Do you hear? He cet ‘ Yes,’ but the devil is 
ry ugly ; we had better not see him.” 
i Oh, I’m not at all afraid. I wonder what he is like.” 
“ He will take the form of a sexton.” 
“Ugh!” said the farmer, “that’s awful! I must tell you that 
annot bear to see a sexton, But that’s nothing; I know that: 
the devil, so I can easily put up with it. Now I have courage. 
t he must not come too near to me.” 
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“Then T will ask my magician,” said Little Claus, <= —_ 
on the sack held his‘ ear to: it. a 

“What does he say?” of 

“ He! says that if you open’ the’ chest which is sahabases in th 
corner there, you will see the devil cruactine inside ; but oq 
must’hold the lid’so that*he does’ not’ escape.” 

“ Will you help me to hold it?” he said, and) went'up to ieocii 
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in, which the woman had‘ hidden; the:real sexton, who; was sitti1 
inside in a great fright. 7 

| The farmer opéned. the lid) a) little, and: looked: in: under 
“Ugh !” he cried, and sprang back... “ Yes, now I’ve:seen hin 
he looked exactly like our sexton... Nay, that was) terrible.” 

After that they were! obliged to drink, and so, ney drank cig 
into' the night. 

“You must sell me the magician,” said) the, farmer. A 
what zou like for him, ll give,you a whole bushel full of mon 
at once.” 

“No, I can’t do ithat,” said. Little Claus. s Fs think, he 
much profit I can get out of this magician.” niu 

‘J; should, so much like to have him,” said, the farmer a 
went on begging. od thom OOS HE oth 
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m “Well,” said Little Claus at last, “as you have been ’so good as 
to give me shelter to-night, I'll. do it. You ‘shall have the 
pepeician for a bushel full of money, but I must have the publiet 
heaped up.” 

a ‘That you shall-have,” said the farmer. “But you must take 
the chest there with you. I won’t keep it in my house an hour; 
poe can never know, perhaps he is still in there.” 

Little Claus gave’ the farmer his sack containing the dry hide, 
ao received for it a bushel full of money, heaped up too. The 
farmer even gave him a truck as well, to carry away the money 
and the chest - 

4 “‘ Good-bye !” said Little Claus, and went away with his money 
and the large chest in which the sexton was still concealed. 

_ On. the, other side of the wood was a large, deep river; the 
water, flowed so rapidly that it was scarcely possible to swim 
ainst the stream. A large new bridge had been built across it ; 
Tittle Claus stopped on the middle of this, and said quite loud 

so that the sexton in the chest could'hear it : 

_ ‘Whatever am.1 to do with’ this stupid chest? It’s as heavy 
as if there were stones in it. I shall only get tired by dragging it 
farther ; ; [ll throw jit into the river,’ If it swims: home tome, well 
and good, and if it doesn’t, it won’t matter much.” 

_ He then took hold of the chest with one hand and lifted it up 
a little, as if he wanted to’ throw it into the water. 

- “No, don’t do that!” cried the sexton in the chest. “Let me 
out first.” 

fe Ugh!” said Little Claus, and) pretended to be frightened. 
“He’s still inside! Then I must throw’ him’ into the river 
quickly, so that he drowns,” 

“Oh no,,.no!”, shouted the sexton. ‘Tl give you a ibe 
bushel full of money, if you let. me go.” 

_ “Qh, well! that’s different,” said Little Claus, and opened the 
Brest. The sexton crept out quickly, threw the empty chest into 
the water, and went to his home, where Little Claus received a 
bushel full of money; he had already received one from the 
farmer, so he now had his truck full of money. 

“See, I was well paid for the horse!” he said to himself, when 
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he shook out all the money into a heap in his room at hor 
“That will make Big Claus angry, when he hears how rich 
have become through my single horse ; but I won't tell him : 
about it.” wall, 

‘He then sent a boy to Big Claus to borrow a bushel measure. 
.“What can he want with that?” thought Big Claus, ‘ar 
smeared some tar on the bottom, so that something of whatev 
was measured would remain sticking to it. And so it happene 
too; for when he got the bushel measure back, three new Sily 
shilling pieces were sticking to it. 

““What’s that ?” said Big Claus, and immediately ran to Lit 
Claus. 

“Where did you get so much money from ?” 4 

“Oh! that’s for my horse-hide; I sold it yesterday evening.” 

“ That’s really well paid !” ‘said Big Claus, and running quick 
home, took’ an axe, and struck all his four horses on the head ; 
then flayed them, and drove to the town with the hides. 

“ Hides! Hides!) Who'll buy hides!” he cried through t 
streets.. All the shoemakers and tanners came running “ve 
asked what he wanted for them. 

‘“‘ A bushel of money for each,” said Big Claus. A 

“Are you mad?” they all cried. “Do you think we hi 
money by the bushel ?” n 

“ Hides! Hides! Who'll buy hides!” and to all who ask 
him what the hides cost, he answered: “ A bushel of money.” 

“He wants to fool us,” they all said ; so the shoemakers te 
their straps, and the tanners their leather aprons, and abe ] 
Claus a sound thrashing. 

‘“Hides! Hides!” they (aes called after him;. = 
we'll tan your hide, till the red liquor runs down from you. @ 
of the town with him!” they cried, and Big Claus had to run 
fast as he could, for he had never had such a soap: thrash 
before. er 

“Well,” he said, when he got home, “ Little Claus shall pay 
for that ; Vl strike him dead for it.” His) eM 

Little Claus’s grandmother, who lived with him, had died.’ § 
had really been very cross and bad to'him, but still he was so 
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id took the ‘dead woman and laid her in his warm bed to see 
ther she did not come to life again. He would let her lie 
ere the whole night; he himself would go to sleep upon a 
r in the corner, as he had often done before. 
he was sitting there in the night, the door opened, and Big 
s came in with his axe. He well knew where Little Claus’s bed 
tood, went. straight up-to it, and struck the grandmother on the 
ad, thinking that it was Little. Claus. 
There, ” he said, “now you shall not make a fool of me again,” 
dd went home. 
fhat is a very wicked man,” thought Little Claus. “He 
vanted to killme. It is lucky for grandmother that she was dead 

eady, else he would have taken her life.” 
He then dressed his grandmother in her Sunday clothes, borrowed 
i horse of his neighbour and harnessed it to the cart ; then he put 
is grandmother on the back seat, in order that she could not fall 
gut as he drove, and so they rode away through the wood. By 
Bose they had arrived at a large inn ; here Little Claus stopped 
nd went in to get something to drink. The landlord had a 
great deal of money: he was a very good man, too, but as 
assionate as if he were filled with pepper and tobacco. 
“Good morning !” he said to Little Claus. “You got into your 
lothes early to-day.” 
“Ves,” said Little Claus, “I am going to the town with my 
grandmother ; she is sitting outside on the cart, I can’t bring her 
nto the room. | Will you give her a glass of mead? But you must 
eak very loud, for she can’t hear well.” 
“Ves, certainly I will,” said the landlord, and poured out a 
ge glass of mead, which he took out to the dead grandmother, 
9 was placed upright in the cart. 
“ Here is a glass of mead from your son,” said the landlord. 
The dead woman, however, did not answer a word, and sat still. 
“ Don’t you hear?” shouted the landlord, as loud as he could ; 
‘here is a glass of mead from your grandson.” 

He shouted it out once more and then still once more, but as 
4 did not move at all from her place he became angry and threw 
he glass in her face, so that the mead ran down her nose and she 
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fell backwards in the cart ; for she had only been placed upri; 
and not tied fast. 

“Hallo!” cried Little Claus, rushing out and seizing the lai 
lord by the throat; “you have killed my grandmother. Lc 
here, there is a large hole in her forehead.” 
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“Oh, what a misfortune!” cried the landlord. wringing 
hands, “All this comes of my hot temper. My dear Li 
Claus, I will give you a bushel of money and have your gra 
mother buried as if she were my own; but keep silent, or t 
will cut off my head and that would be so unpleasant.” So Li 
Claus got a bushel of money, and the landlord buried his gra 
mother as if she had been his own. 

When Little Claus came home again with all the money, he 
once sent his boy over to ask Big Claus to lend him a 7 
measure. 

“What's that ?” said Big Claus.‘ Have I not killed him? 
must go and see for myself.” So he himself took the bu: 
measure over to Little Claus. omy 
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Tell me where you got all that money,” he said, and opened 

yes wide when he saw what had been added. 

You didn’t kill me, but my grandmother,” said Little Claus ; 

[ have sold her and got a bushel of money for her.” 

“That’s really well paid,” said Big Claus; and hurrying home, 

ok an axe and killed his grandmother on the spot. Placing her 

in the cart, he drove with her to the town where the apothecary 

ived, and asked him whether he could buy a dead body. 

“Who is it, and where did you get it?” asked the apothecary. 

“It’s my grandmother,” said Big Claus. “TI killed her to get a 

shel of money for her.” 

of Heaven preserve us!” said the apothecary. ‘You are mad. 
jon’t talk like that, or you will lose your head.” And then he 

sxplained to him what a wicked deed he had done, and what a 

d man he was, and that he ought to be punished ; this frightened 


Big Claus so, that he rushed out of the shop into the cart, lashed 
Lis horses and drove home. But the apothecary and all the people 
hought he was mad, and so let him drive where he liked. 

“You shall pay me for that!” said Big Claus, when he got on 
he high road outside the town. “Yes, you shall pay me for it, 
ttle Claus.” As soon as he reached home he took the largest 
ack that he could find, went over to Little Claus, and 
aid, “‘ You have made a fool of me again. First I killed my 
jorse, then my grandmother. That’s all your fault, but you 
hall not fool me again.” With that he took hold of Little 
Slaus round the body and put him in his sack, then took him on 
is back, and called out to him: “Now I am going to take you 
way to drown you.” 

It was a long way that he had to go before he came to the river, 
nd Little Claus was not very light to carry. The road led close 
y the church, and the organ was pealing and the people were 
inging beautifully. So Big Claus put down his sack with Little 
aus in it close to the church door, and thought it might be a 
ery good thing to go in and hear a psalm before going any 
ther. ‘Little Claus could not possibly get out of the sack, 
nd all the people were in the church ; so he went in. 

-“Oh dear! oh dear!” sighed Little Claus in the sack, turning 
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and twisting about; but it was impossible for him to untie 
string. By-and-bye an old cattle-driver with snow-white | 
passed by, with a long staff in his hand. He was driving a/h 
of cows and oxen before him, and these, stumbling against 
sack in which Little Claus lay, it was thrown over. “Ah mi 
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sighed Little Claus, ‘I am still so young, and am going alre 
to heaven.” 


“And I, poor man,” said the driver, ‘‘who am already so! 
cannot get there yet.” 

“Open the sack,” called out Little Claus; “get in inst 
me, and you will go to heaven immediately.” 

‘* With all my heart,” said the driver, and untied the sack, Ol 
which Little Claus crept at once. 

“But will you look after my cattle? ” asked the old man, as 
got into the sack ; upon which Little Claus tied it up and V 
away with all the cows and oxen. ; 

Soon afterwards Big Claus came out of the ohosak Seal t 
his sack on his back again, although it seemed to him to | 
become lighter, for the old cattle-driver was only half as heav 
Little Claus. “ How light he is to carry now! That is bec: 
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I have heard a psalm.” So he went to the river, which was 
sp and wide, threw the sack, with the old driver in it, into the 
r, and called out after him, for he believed that it was 
tle Claus: “ Lie there! You will not fool me again.” He 
hen went home ; but when he came.to the place where two roads 
crossed, he met Little Claus, who was driving his cattle along. 
“What’s that?” said Big Claus. ‘‘ Haven’t I drowned you?” 
«“ Yes!” said Little Claus. “You threw me into the ‘river 
reely half an hour ago.” 
_ “But where did you get these beautiful cattle?” asked Big 
Ciaus. 
_ These are sea-cattle,” said Little Claus. I will tell you the 
whole story, and thank you for having drowned me, for now Iam 
up in the world and am really rich. How frightened I was while 
I was inthe sack! the wind whistled in my ears as you threw me 
down from the bridge into the cold water, I immediately sank to 
the bottom, but did not hurt myself; for down there grows the 
finest soft grass. I fell.on that and the sack was opened at once ; 
4 most lovely maiden, with snow-white clothes. and a green 
¢ wreath around her wet hair, took me by the hand and said, “Are 
you there, Little Claus?» Here you have some cattle to begin with. 
Amile fetes on the road there is another large herd, which I will 
give you.” Then I saw that the river formed a great highway for 
‘the people of the sea. Down at the bottom they were walking 
and driving straight from the sea right up into the land, as far as the 
place where the river ends. It was full of lovely flowers and the 
freshest grass ; the fish, which swam in the water, shot past my 
‘ears, just as the birds do here in the air. What lovely people 
there were there, and what fine cattle grazing in the valleys and on 
‘the hills!” 
- “But why did you come up again to us so quickly?” asked 
Big Claus. ‘I shouldn’t have done so, if it is so fine down 
there.” 
_ “Well,” said Little Claus, “that was good policy on my part. 
You heard me say that the sea-maiden told me there was a herd 
of cattle for me a mile farther on the road. Now by the road she 
meant the river, for she cannot go anywhere else. But I know 
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what windings the river makes, first here and then there, so th 
it is a long way round; it is much shorter by landing here a1 
cutting across the field back to the river. I save almost half 
mile in that way, and get to my cattle more quickly.” 

“Oh, you are a lucky man,” said Big Claus.. ‘‘Do you thir 
that I should get some cattle too if I went to the bottom of tl 
river?” i 

“Yes, I think so,” said Little Claus. ‘‘ But I can’t carry y 
in the sack to the river; you are too heavy for me. If youw 
walk there yourself and pei into the sack, I will throw ah | 
with the greatest pleasure.” : 

“ Thank you,” said Big Claus ; “ but if I don’t get any seat 
when I reach the bottom, I promise you ‘I'll give you a sour 
thrashing.” 

““Oh, don’t be as bad as that!” So they both went to tl 
river. When the cattle, who were thirsty, saw the water, they r: 
as fast as they could, to get down to the stream. 

‘See how they hurry!” said Little Claus. ‘‘ They-are longi 
to get back to the bottom.” 

“Yes, but help me first,” said Big Claus, ‘ else ’'ll thrash you 
and he crept into a large sack which had been lying across t 
back of one of the oxen. ‘ Put a stone into it, or Iam afraid 
shall not sink to the bottom,” he added. 

“ That’s all right!” said Little Claus ; but he put a large, ste 
into the sack all the same, tied the string tightly, and then pushe 
Plump ! there lay Big Claus in the ae and immediately sank 
the bottom. 

“‘T don’t think he’ll find the cattle,” said Little Claus, and we 
home with those that he had. | 
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The Saucy Boy 


—) i NCE upon a time there was an old poet, one 
| Hyams TaN) | of those right good old poets. 
| Cols E = One evening, as he was sitting at home, 
| eu f there was a terrible storm going on outside; 
AMS bay uy the rain was pouring down, but the old poet 
TIS aN S sat comfortably in his chimney-corner, where 
)// aan’ uu the fire was burning and the apples were 
Vi ; roasting. 
a * There will not be a dry thread left on the poor people who are 
out in this weather,” he said. 
_ “Qh, open the door!* Iam so cold and wet through,” called a 
little child outside. It was crying and knocking at the door, whilst 
the rain. was pouring down and the wind was spn all the 
windows. 
“Poor creature!” said the pdiak and got up and’ opened the 
door. Before him stood a little boy ; he was naked, and the 
water flowed from his long fair locks. He was shivering with 
cold ; if he had not: been let in, he would certainly have perished 
in the storm. 
~ ‘Poor little thing!” said the poet, and took him ‘by the hand. 
“Come to me; I will soon warm you. You shall have some wine 
and an apple, for you are such a pretty boy.” 
_ And he was, too. His eyes‘sparkled like two bright stars, and 
although the water flowed down from his fair locks, they still 
peried quite beautifully. 

_ He looked like a little angel, but was pale with cold, and trem- 
Bing all over. Inhis hand he held a splendid bow, but it had 
been entirely spoilt by the rain, and the colours of the pretty arrows 
had run into one another by getting wet. 

_ The old man sat down by the fire, and taking the little boy on 
his knee, wrung the water out of his locks and warmed his hands 
in: his own. 

He then miade him some hot spiced wine, which quickly revived 
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him; so that, with reddening cheeks, he sprang upon the floor ar 
danced around the old man. 

“ You area merry boy,” said the latter. ‘‘ What is your name: 

“My name is Cupid,” he answered. “ Don’t you know me 
There lies my bow. I shoot with that, you know. Look, t 
weather is getting fine again—the moon is shining.” +] 

“ But your bow is spoilt,” said the old poet. 

“ That would be unfortunate,” said the little boy, taking it up a 
looking at it.“ Oh, it’s quite dry and isn’t damaged at all. T 
string is quite tight; I’ll try it.” So, drawing it back, he took 
arrow, aimed, and shot the good old poet right in the heart. ag 
you see now that my bow was not spoilt?” he said, and, lou 
laughing, ran away. What a naughty boy to shoot the old poet Ii 
that, who had taken him into his warm room, had been ‘so good 
him; and had given him the nicest wine and the best:apple! 

The good old man lay upon the floor crying ; he was really sl 
in the heart. “Oh!” he cried, “what a naughty boy this Cuy 
is! I shall tell all the good children about this, so that they 
care never to play with him, lest he hurt them.” 

And all good children, both girls and boys, whom he told abi 
this, were on their guard against wicked Cupid ; but he decer 
them all the same, for he is very deep: When the students co 
out of class, he walks beside them with a book under his arm, a 
wearing a black coat. They cannot recognise him. And then 
they take him by the arm, believing him to be a student too, 
sticks an arrow into their chest.. And when the girls go to chu 
to be confirmed, he is amongst them too. | In fact, he is always at 
people. He sits in the large chandelier in the theatre and bla 
away, so that people think it is a lamp; but they soon find | 
their mistake. He walks about in the castle.garden and on - 
promenades, Yes, once he shot your father and your mothex 
the heart too. Just ask them, and you will hear what they say. € 
he is a bad boy, this Cupid, and you must never have anything 
do with him, for he is after every one. Just think, he even shot 
arrow at old grandmother; but that was a long time ago. 7 
wound has long been healed, but such things are never forgotte 

Now you know what a bad boy this wicked Cupidis. 
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SAVE you ever seen a very old wooden 
cupboard, blackened by age, and_de- 
corated, with many carved arabesques 
and foliage? Such a one stood in a 
sitting-room ; it was a legacy from the 
&  great-grandmother, and. was. covered all 
over with carved roses and tulips. Upon 
it one could see the most peculiar figures, 
and little taeda with antlers were projecting from them. In the 
_ gentre of the cupboard stood.a carved man; he looked, indeed, 
_ very ridiculous, and he grinned, for one ood not possibly call 
it laughing ; he had legs like a goat, little horns on his. forehead, 
and:a long beard. The children, in the room used to.call him 
Under- General-Commander- War -Sergeant-in-Chief Billy Goat- 
legs. That was a name difficult to pronounce, and there are very 
_ few who obtain such a title ; but to have such a man cut out was 
certainly something. There he was! He looked. continually 
_ towards .the table underneath the looking-glass, where a sweet 
- little shepherdess of porcelain was standing. Her shoes were 
gilded, her dress was adorned with a red rose ; she wore a golden 
hat and crook; in short, she was very beautiful. Close by her 
_ stood a little chimney-sweep, as black as coal, and he, too, was of 
porcelain., He was as clean and nice as any other person; that he 
_-was a sweep wasonly because he was to represent one; the 
; porcelain modeller might: just as well have made him a prince, if 
_ he had liked. 
a. There he was standing with hi ladder, and his face: was as 
3 ehite and rosy as a girl’s ; properly speaking, that was wrong, for it 
ought to have been a little blackened, He. was close by the 
_ shepherdess, and both were standing.on the spots where they had 
been placed,..As they were thus brought together, they had 
_ become engaged. They were very suitable for each other; both 
were young, of the same porcelain and equally fragile. 
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Close by stood another figure, which was three times as large a 
this couple; it was an old china-man who could nod. He, too 
was made of porcelain, and pretended to be the grandfather o 
the little shepherdess, but he had no proof of it. He claimed t 
have power over her, ‘and therefore he had nodded to the Under 
General-Commander-War-Sergeant - in - Chief Billy Goatlegs, wh« 
paid his addresses to the little shepherdess, 

“You will have a husband,” said the old china-man, “ who, | 
incline to think, is of mahogany. He can make you Mrs, Under 
General-Commander-War-Sergeant - in - Chief Billy Goatlegs ; h 
has a whole cupboard full of silver-plate, which he keeps in secre 
compartments.” 

*T do not wish to go into the dark cupboard,” said the littl 
shepherdess. “I have heard it said that he has eleven china 
women inside the cupboard.” 

“Then you may well become the twelfth,” said the china-man 
“'To-night, as soon as it rattles in the cupboard, you shall b 
married, as truly as I am a china-man.” Then he nodded agai 
and fell asleep. 

But the little shepherdess cried and looked at her beloved ye 
the porcelain ian or Rata 

“T entreat you,” she said to him, “to take me far, far away, ie 
we cannot stay here.” 

“T will do anything you please,” said the little sweep. “Let u 
be off at once. I think I shall be able to keep you by m 
trade !” 

“T wish we had already safely got down from the table,” sh 
said. “TI shall not be happy, ‘until we are far away.” 

And he comforted her, and showed her how she must put he 
little feet on the carved corners and the gilded ornaments of th 
leg of the'table; he aided her with his little ladder, and soon the 
arrived on the floor. When they looked towards the old cu 
board, they noticed that there was a great deal of noise in it;'a 
the carved stags put their heads further out, lifted up their antler 
and twisted their necks. ‘The ‘Under-Generai- Commander-Wa 
Sergeant-in-Chief Billy Goatlegs jumped up with excitement, an 
called out to the old china-man: “ Look, there they are runnin 
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_ away.” ‘Then they were terribly frightened, and leapt Kiely into 
‘the drawer of the window-seat. 
_ In this drawer were three packs of cards, but none of shepn was 
_ complete, and a little doll’s theatre, which was built up as. well as 
circumstances permitted. There a comedy was being performed, 
and all the ladies, diamonds, clubs, hearts, and spades, were sitting 
in the front row and fanning themselves with their tulips; all the 
_ knaves were standing behind them, showing that they had a head 
below as well as, above, as all playing-cards have. The comedy 
_ was about two people who were not to marry each other. The 
-shepherdess shed tears over it, for it was exactly her own story. 
__ “T cannot stand this any longer,” she said, ‘I must get out of 

the drawer.” But when they got out and looked up towards the 
_ table, the old china-man was awake and shook his whole body, 
_ which was all one piece. 
_. “Now the old china-man is coming,” cried the little shepherdess, 
and fell down on her porcelain knees, she was so much afraid, 
E “T have an idea,” said the sweep. . ‘Shall we creep into, the 
3 big pot-pourri vase yonder. in the corner? There. we can repose 
on roses and lavender, and throw salt into his eyes when. he 
comes.” 
“That will not save us,” she said, “for I know that the old 
hina-man and the pot-pourri vase were one day engaged, and 
here always remains a certain friendly feeling between people who 
have once been on such terms. No, we have no.alternative ; we 
“must go out into the wide world.” 
_ Haye you really the courage to go with me out into the wide 
world? ”asked the sweep. ‘‘ Have you ever thought how large 
the world is, and that we shall never return here ?” 
“Yes, certainly,” was her reply. 

b Then the sweep’ looked her straight into; the face and said: 
| “ ‘My way leads through the chimney. Have you really the 
‘courage to go with me through the stove, through the iron case 
as well as through the pipes? Through them we get out into 
the chimney, and then I know my way very well. We shall get 
‘so high up, that they can no longer reach us; on the very top is a 
hole which leads out into the wide world.” 
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He then led her to the stove-door. DEY 

“ How black it looks!” she said ; but she went with him, not ont 
through the iron case, but also thecugli the pipes, a it wa 
pitch dark. r 

“« Now we are in the chimney,” he said.» “ Look up eee yee 
there is a beautiful star shining.” 

It was a real star in the sky which was shits straight down upot 
them, as if it wished to show them the way. ‘They climbed an 
crept on ; it was a-dreadful way and very high up. He held he 
tightly and pointed the best places out to her, where she coul 
put her little porcelain feet safely down ; at last they reached th 
rim of the chimney-pot and sat aowiy for they were very tirec 
and that was not wonderful. 

The sky, with all its stars, was high above'them, the roofs of th 
town spread out at their feet. They could see very far, far ‘ou 
into the world. The poor shepherdess had not thought that : 
would be like this; she leant her head on’ her sweep and bega 
to cry so bitterly that all the gilt came off her girdle. 

“That is too much,” she said. ‘I cannot stand it: The worl 
is too large! I wish I were again on the table underneath th 
looking-glass. I shall not be happy until I have got back ther 
I have gone out with you into the wide world, now you can tak 
me back again, if you really care’ so much for me as you say.” ~ 

The sweep reasoned with her, talked about ‘the old china-ma 
and the Under-General-Commander-War-Sergeant-in-Chief Bill 
Goatlegs ; but she sobbed bitterly, and kissed her little swee 
so much, that he could not do otherwise than give in, agree 
it was foolish. 

So they returned, with great difficulties, through the chimne 
and crept through the pipes and the iron case: that was vet 
unpleasant. When they had arrived in the dark: stove they stoo 
and listened behind the door to hear what was going on in th 
room. But there all was quiet; they peeped in, and there tt 
old china-man was lying on the floor. He had’ fallen down fro1 
the table when he wished to run after them, and was broken int 
three pieces ; the whole back had come off in one piece, and tt 
head had rolled into a corner. ‘lhe Under-General-Commande 
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War-Sergeant-in-Chief Billy Goatlegs stood still in the place 
where he had always been, and meditated. 

“That is terrible,” said the little shepherdess. “The old 
randfather is broken to pieces, and that is all our fault. I 
Il never get over this.” And then she! wrung her hands. 

‘He can be riveted,” said the sweep. ‘He can be riveted 
ins‘ Do not be too frightened. If they cement his back and 
a ee strong rivet into his neck, he will Ps a8 good as new, 
d may still say many disagreeable things to us.’ 

‘Do you think so?” she asked. ‘Then they crept up to the 
le and returned to their former places. 

“ Here we are again on the same spot,” said the sweep. ‘We 
ght have saved all the trouble.” 

‘Oh, that grandfather were riveted again!” 2 the shepherdess. 

Is that very expensive ?” 

- And he was riveted. ‘The people had his back cemented, and 
good strong rivet was put into’ his neck ; he was as good as new 
in, but he could no longer nod. 

You seem to have become haughty since you broke to pieces,” 
aid. the. Under-General-Commander-War-Sergeant-in-Chief. “TI 
pink you have no cause’ to be so conceited. Am I to have ‘her, 
am I not?” 

The sweep and the little shepherdess looked quite piteously at the 
old china-man ; they feared lest he might nodagain. But he could 
Bot do so. It was very unpleasant for him to tell the people that 
he had arivet in his neck. Thus the two lovers remained together, 

blessed the grandfather’s rivet, ap loved each other till they broke 
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The Goloshes of Fortune — 


I. A BEGINNING. 


ij. a house in East Street, Copenhagen, not fi 
from. the King’s New Market, a very larg 
party had assembled; evidently the ho 
aimed at receiving invitations in return, < 
he had invited so many people. Half : 
the guests had already sat down at tl 
card-tables, while the others seemed to } 
waiting for the answer to their hostess’s question, “ What shall ¥ 
do now?” ‘The entertainment had advanced far enough for tl 
people to be getting more and more animated. Among varioi 
other subjects, the conversation turned upon the Middle Age 
Some held the opinion that the Middle Ages were more interesti1 
than our own time; and Counsellor Knapp stood up for th 
opinion so warmly, that the lady of the house sided with him > 
once, and both eagerly declaimed against Oerstedt’s treatise in tl 
Almanac “ On Ancient and Modern Times,” in which the ma 
preference is given to our own age. The Counsellor held:th 
the times of the Danish King Hans were the best and mc 
prosperous, 

While this was the subject of the conversation, which was on 
interrupted for a moment by the arrival of a newspaper contai 
ing nothing worth reading, let us look into the anteroo: 
where the cloaks, sticks, and goloshes belonging to the gue: 
were lying. Here two women were sitting, the one young, t 
other more advanced in years. One might have thought th 
were servants who had come to accompany their mistress 
home; but upon looking more closely at them, one was so 
convinced that they were not common servants ; their appearar 
was too dignified, their skins too delicate, and their dresses t 
elegant. They were two fairies. 

The youngest was not Fortune herself, it is true, but the hat 
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id of one of her ladies in waiting, who carried the smaller gifts 
ut. The elder one looked somewhat gloomy; she was Care, 
vho always transacts all her business personally, for only then 
loes she know that it is well done. 

_ They were telling each other where they had been during the 
day. Fortune’s messenger had only carried out some unimpor- 
ant commissions ; for instance, she had saved a new hat from a 
hower of rain, obtained a bow from a titled nonentity for an 
honest man, &c.; but she had now something of greater con- 
sequence to do. ‘TI must also tell you,” she said, ‘that to-day is 
my birthday, and in honour of it a pair of goloshes have been 
intrusted to me, which I am to bring to mankind. ‘These goloshes 
ave the property, that whoever puts them on is instantly trans- 
orted to the place and age where he or she most desires to be; 
every wish.regarding time or place of existence is at once realised, 
and thus man can for once be happy here below.” 

4 “ Believe me,” said Care, ‘‘he will be most unhappy, and _ bless 
the moment when he is once more rid of the goloshes.” 

E “Ts that your opinion ?” replied the other. “‘ Now I shall put 
‘them down at the door; some one will take them, and become the 
happy man.” 


_ Such was their conversation. 

4 

i II. WHaT HAPPENED TO THE COUNSELLOR. 

3 It was late; Counsellor Knapp, deeply lost in thought over the 


time of eis Hans, wished to go home; but fate so arranged 
matters that, instead of his own CTR he put on those of 
Fortune, and walked out into East Street. 
The magic power of the goloshes instantly carried him back to 
e times of King Hans, and his feet sank deeply into the mud 
and mire of the street, which was not paved in those days. 

“Tt is awfully dirty here,” said the Counsellor ; “why, the good 
fagstones are gone and the lamps are all out.” 

_ The moon had not yet risen high enough; the atmosphere 
was somewhat thick, so that all the surrounding objects were not 
to be recognised in the darkness. When he came to the next 
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corner, he found a lamp before a picture of the Holy Virgin, bu 
the light it gave was so small that he only noticed it when h 
was passing underneath it, and his eyes fell upon the painte 
figures of the Mother and Child. 
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“That is evidently a curiosity shop,” he thought, “and the 
have forgotten to take in their sign.” 1s 

Several people in the costume of that age then ‘passed ‘kt 
him. te 
“How funnily they are dressed up! No doubt they are r 
turning from a masquerade.” . 

Suddenly the sound of drums and fifes struck his ears. He sa 
the flaring light of torches, and stopped. ‘A very éxtraordinat 
procession passed before him. First’ marched ‘a band 
drummers, beating their instruments with great skill; they wel 


followed by attendants with cross-bows and’ lances.” ‘Th 


ys -— 


, Bic it Boisiuid that the man was the bishop. : 

: Still torturing his brains on’ this point, he passed through East 
treet and over High Bridge Placé»’ The bridge, which he used 

rc ‘cross inorder to reach Castle Square,’ was nowhere to be 

a 

ound; he at Jast reached the bank of a shallow river, where 
3 saw two men with a boat. 

“Would the gentleman like to cross over to the Holm?” they 
asked him. 
oe To the Holm?” said the Counsellor, who was quite uncon- 
Selous that he lived in a different age. ‘‘I wish to go to Christian’s 
Port, in Little Turf Street.” 
»The two men stared at him. : 

**Only tell me where the bridge is,” he said. ‘ It is unpardon- 
able that they have not lighted the lamps here, and it is as 
uddy as if it were a marsh.” 

* The more he talked to the boatmen, the less a their 
language became to him. 

~ JT do not understand your Bornholmish,” he said at last in an 
angry tone, and left them. He could not find the bridge, nor 
was there any rail-fence. “It is a downright shame that things 
are in such disorder here,” he said. He had never thought his 
age more miserable than he did this evening. “TI think it will 
be best for me to take a droske,” * he thought. But where were 
the cabs?’ Noné'were visible. ‘I shall have to return to King’s 
Newmarket to find a vehicle, otherwise I shall never reach 
Christian’s Port.” Then he went back to East Street, and had 
néarly come to the end of it, when the moon broke through the 
ouds- 

“Good heavens ! What seh sob tilainy have they erected 
pete} he exclaimed when he’ saw the East Gate, which in 


“#4 cab is called ““droske” in’ Copenhagen. 
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those days stood at the end of East Street He found, tioweve 
one of the wickets still open, and passed through it, in the hoy 
of reaching the King’s Newmarket; but there were wi 
meadows before him, with a few bushes growing upon them, a1 
a broad canal or river streaming through them. A few wretch« 
wooden huts, belonging to Dutch sailors, stood on the opposi 
bank. ‘Either what I see is a fata morgana, or I am intoxicatec 
lamented the Counsellor. ‘If I only knew what all this means 
He returned again, firmly believing that he was ill. Walki 
back through the same streets, he looked more closely at tl 
houses, and noticed that most of them were only built of la 
and plaster, and had thatched roofs. 

“T do not feel at all well ;” he sighed, ‘‘ and yet I have only tak 
one glass of punch. But punch does not agree with me, and it 
altogether wrong to serve punch with hot salmon. I shall tell tl 
agent’s wife so. Would it be wise to go back now, and let the 
know how I feel? No, no, it would look too ridiculous; a1 
then, after all, the question is, if they are still up.” He looked f 
the house, but was unable to find it. ” 

“This is dreadful ; I cannot even recognise East Street agai 
I do not see a single shop; there are only wretched old house 
as if I were in Roeskilde or Ringstedt. There is no longer a 
doubt ; I am ill, and it is useless to stand on ceremonies. B 
where in all the world is the agent’s house? It is no longer t 
same ; but in yonder house I see some people still up.. Alas!Ia 
very ill.” He soon arrived at a half-opened door, and saw the lig 
inside. It was an inn of that period, a sort of public-hou: 
The room looked very much like a Dutch bar: a number 
people, sailors, citizens of Copenhagen, and a few scholars, s 
there in lively conversation, with their mugs before thet a 
paid little attention to the Counsellor coming in. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Counsellor‘to the landlac 
“‘T have been suddenly taken ill ; would you kindly send fora c 
to drive me to Christian’s Port? » 

The woman looked at him and shook her head. Then s 
_ addressed him in German. The Counsellor, supposing that s 
could not speak Danish, repeated his request in German ; ees 
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ddition to his dress, made the woman feel sure that he was a 
oreigner ; but she understood that he was unwell, and brought 
ma jug of water: it tasted very much of sea-water, although it 
ad been fetched from the well outside. 
The Counsellor rested his head upon his hand, drew a deep 
eeeath and thought over all the strange things around him. 
“Is that this evening’s number of the Day*?” he asked me- 
c Epanically when he saw the woman putting a large piece of paper 
ide. 
_ She did not know what he meant, but she gave him the 
‘paper. It was a woodcut representing a phenomenon which had 
tee seen in the city of Cologne. 
“That is very old,” said the Counsellor, and became quite 

‘cheerful at the sight of this old curiosity. “ How did you get this 
are cut? It is highly interesting, although the whole is but a 
fable, These phenomena are now explained as polar lights ; 
‘they probably are caused by electricity.” 
4 Those who sat next to him, and heard his speech, looked at 
him with great surprise, and one of them rose, politely raised his 
hat, and said in e serious tone, ‘‘ You are certainly a very learned 
‘man, monsieur.’ 
“Not at all,” replied the Counsellor ; “I can only talk about 
things that everybody is supposed to understand.” 
aA “ Modestia is a fine virtue,” said the man, ‘ Moreover, I have 
‘toadd to your explanation mihi secus videtur ; yet in the present 
ease I willingly suspend my judscium.” 

_ **May I ask with whom I have the honour to speak ?” replied 
the Counsellor. 
~.“T ama Bachelor of Divinity,” said the man. 
4 This answer was enough for the Counsellor; title and dress 
“were in accordance with each other. ‘‘Surely,” he thought, 
“this man is an old village schoolmaster, such a specimen as 
one still meets with sometimes in the upper parts of Jutland.” 

- “ Although here we are not in a locus docendi,” began the 
man again, “I request you to take the trouble to give us a 
‘speech. You are surely well read in the ancients.” 


* Evening paper at Copenhagen. 
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“Oh, yes,” replied the Counsellor, “I am very fond of readin 
old and useful books, but I am also interested in new ones—wit 
the exception of every-day stories, of which we have so sale i 
reality.” : 

“ Every-day stories ?” asked the Bachelor of Divinity. vd 
“Why, yes ; I mean the modern novels.” ites 4 

“Oh!” said the man, smiling, “they certainly contain a gre: 
deal of wit, and are read at Court. The King especially likes ‘tt 
romance by Iffven and Gaudian which treats of King Arthur’an 
his valiant Knights of the Round Table. “He has made joke 
about it to his courtiers.” 

“This one certainly I have not read yet,” said the Counselle 
“Tt must be quite a new one, published by Heidberg.” ; 

No,” replied the man, “Heiberg is not the publica bi 
Gotfred of Gehmen.” * ? 

“Is he the author?” asked the Counsellor; “that is a very 6! 
name. Was it not the name of the first Danish printer?” 9 

“Yes, he is our first printer,” said the scholar. ‘I 

So far. everything went fairly well; now one of the’ citizet 
spoke of the dreadful plague which had raged a few years agi 
meaning that of the year 1484. The Counsellor thought 't 
spoke of the cholera, and so they could discuss it, unaware « 
the fact that each.spoke of something else. The war against tl 
freebooters had happened so lately that it was unavoidab 
mentioned ; the English pirates, they said, had seized some shij 
that were in the harbour. The Counsellor, in‘ the belief that the 
meant the events of 1801, was strongly against the Englis 
The latter part of the conversation, however, did not go’ off : 
smoothly ; they could not help contradicting each other eve 
moment; the good Bachelor of Divinity was dreadfully ignorar 
so that the simplest remark of the Counsellor seemed to him ‘t¢ 
daring or too fantastic. They often looked at each other in‘ asto 
ishment, and when matters became too difficult, the scholar beg: 
to talk Latin, hoping to be better understood, but'all was of no ava 

“How do you feel now?” asked the landlady, pulling ‘th 
:. First printer and publisher in Denmark, under the reign of Ki 

ans, if : , 
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Counsellor’s sleeve. Only then his memory returned; in the 
course of the conversation he had forgotten all that had 
happened. 
_ “Good heavens! where am I?” he said, and he felt quite 
izzy when he thought of it. 

| “Let us have claret, mead, or Bremen beer,” cried one of the 
guests. ‘‘ And you shall drink with us.” 

i Two girls came in; one had on a cap of two colours. They 
‘poured the wine out, and made curtseys. The Counsellor felt 
a. cold shiver run down his back. ‘What does all this mean?” 
he said; But he had to drink with them, they asked him so 
“politely. He was quite in despair, and when one of them said. that 
he was, intoxicated, he did not doubt it for a moment, and only 
“requested them to get-him a droske: .Now they thought he 
“spoke the Muscoyite language. _; Never in his life had he been in 
such rude and vulgar company. “One would think that the 
“country had gone back to Paganism,” he thought; ‘this is the 
“most terrible moment in all my life.” 

>, Just then the idea struck him that he would stoop under the 
table and creep towards the door, He. carried this out, but 
when he was near the door, the others discovered his intention ; 
they. took hold: of his feet, and-to his great good fortune, pelled 
off the goloshes, and at once the whole enchantment was broken. 
4 The Counsellor. distinctly saw.a street lamp burning, and 
behind ita large building; it all seemed familiar.and grand to 
him. He was in East Street, as.we know it now, and was resting 
‘on. the pavement with his legs towards the door, and opposite sat 
the watchman, asleep. 

__ “Goodness.gracious! have J really lain here in the street dream- 
ing?” he. said, ‘Yes, this is East Street... How beautifully light 
and pleasant, it looks:! hat less of punch must have had a 
prcasint effect upon me.’ 

Two minutes later, he sat in a cab, and drove to Ghia 
Port He thought of all the anguish he had suffered, and praised 
the present, his own age, with all his heart, as being, in spite of 
its, shortcomings, much better than the age in which he had 
existed a short, while:ago.. 7 
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II]. THE WATCHMAN’S ADVENTURES. 


“Well, I never!” said the watchman ; “there are a pair « 
goloshes. They evidently belong to the lieutenant who lives u 
there, for they are close by his door.” The honest man woul 
gladly have rung the bell and returned them to their owner, f 
there was still a light upstairs, but he did not wish to wake up tk 
other people in the house, so he left them there. “I am sure 
pair of such things must keep one’s feet very warm,” he sai 
“How nice and soft the leather is!” They fitted his fe 
exactly. ‘How strange things are in this world! ‘This ma 
now, might go into his warm bed, and yet he does not do s 
but walks up and downin hisroom. Heis a fortunate man. FE 
has neither wife nor child ; he is out every evening. I wish 
were in his place, I should certainly be happy.” 

No sooner had he uttered this wish than the goloshes carried 
out ; the watchman became the lieutenant in body and mind. 

There he was, standing upstairs in the room, holding a sheet 
pink note-paper between his fingers, on which was written a poe 
—a poem from the lieutenant’s own pen. Who has not had, once 
his life, a poetical moment? Then, if one writes down ont 
thoughts, they are poetry. 

Such poems people only write down when they are in love, b 
a prudent man never has them printed. To be a lieutenant, po 
and in love—this forms a triangle; or one might better descril 
it as half the broken die of fortune. That is just what #l 
lieutenant thought at this moment, and therefore leant his he: 
against the window frame and sighed. “The poor watchm: 
down in the street is much happier than I. He does not kne 
what I call want. He has a home, a wife and children, wl 
share his joys and sorrows. I should be much happier if I cou 
change places with him, and live with only his hopes a 
expectations. I am sure he is much happier than I.” 

Instantly the watchman became a watchman again, for, throu 
the goloshes of Fortune, he had become, body and soul, t 
lieutenant ; but as such he felt less contented than before, a: 


he 
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ferred what he had despised a short time ago. He was a 
watchman again. 
“That was a hideous dream,” he said, “‘but very curious; I 
as if I were the lieutenant up there, and that was by no means 
i pleasure. I missed my wife and children, who are always ready 
to smother me with their kisses.” 

_ He sat down again and nodded; he could not quite get over 
the dream ; the goloshes were still on his feet. A shooting star 
passed over the sky. 

_ “There it goes” he said, “and yet there are plenty left. I 
10uld like to look a little more closely at these things, especially 
‘at the moon, for she would not slip so easily out of one’s hands, 
The student my wife does washing for, says that when we are dead 
we shall fly from one planet to another. That is wrong, although 
it would not be at all bad. I wish I could take a little leap up 
there. I should not mind leaving my body here on the steps.” 

_ There are some things in this world that must be spoken of 
with caution, and one ought to be still more careful when one has 
the goloshes of Fortune upon one’s feet. Now, let us see what 
happened to the watchman. 

_ Everybody knows how quickly one can move from one place to 
another by steam, having experienced it either on a railway or a 
steamboat. But this speed is not more than the crawl of the 
sloth or creeping of a snail in comparison to the swiftness with 
which light travels. It flies nineteen million times faster than the 
quickest railway engine. Death is an electric shock to our hearts ; 
the delivered soul vanishes away on the wings of electricity. 
Sunlight requires about eight minutes and a few seconds to per- 
forma journey of more than ninety-five millions of miles; the 
soul travels as quickly on the wings of electricity. The distance 
between the various celestial bodies is not greater to it than we 
should find the distance between the houses of friends living 
in the same: town quite close together. The electric shock to our 
hearts costs us our bodies, unless we have by chance the goloshes 
of Fortune on our feet, like the watchman. 

_ Ina few seconds the watchman had traversed the distance of 
two hundred and sixty thousand miles to the moon, which 
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consists, as everybody knows, of much lighter material than o 
earth ; something like new-fallen snow, as we should say. He hi 
arrived on one of the numerous circular mountains which’ o1 
sees on Dr. Maedler’s large map of the moon. The inside was 
basin of about half a mile in depth. _Down below was a town ;. 
get an idea of its appearance, the best thing would be to po 
the white of an egg into a glass of water; the substance here w 
just as soft, and formed similar transparent towers, domes, at 
terraces, floating in the thin air like sails. Our globe hung abo 
his head, like a dark red ball. ps 

He soon noticed a great many beings, surely intended to- 
what we call ‘‘men,” but they were very different from us.) 
they had been arranged in rank and file, and painted, one wou 
certainly say, “ What a beautiful arabesque!” They also hi 
a language, but how could the soul of a watchman be expected 
understand it? . Nevertheless, it did understand the moo 
language, for a soul has much greater faculties than we commot 
suppose. Have we not frequent proof of its dramatic power 
dreams? Then all our friends appear to us in their own charac! 
and voice, so exactly like the reality that we should: have gre 
difficulty in imitating them in our waking hours. Does not o 
soul often recall persons of whom we have not thought for year 

Suddenly they appear before our mental eyes in such livi 
reality that we are able to recognise their minutest peculiariti 
Truly, our soul’s memory is ‘a dreadful thing, for it will be’ ak 
one day to recall every sin, every evil thought, we evér had; a: 
then we shall have to give an account of every light ssi whi 
was in our hearts or on our lips. 

Thus the watchman’s soul understood the ‘aaa of t 
inhabitants of the moon very well. They, were discussing 
earth, and had doubts as to its being inhabited; they asserted t 
air there must be too thick for any moon-being to live in. Tk 
were ot opinion that the moon only was inhabited ; that it y 
the celestial body where the ancient inhabitants of the wo 
lived. rif 

They also talked politics ; but let us leave them, and retum 
East Street, and see what happens to the watchman’s body. 1 


33 
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as still sitting motionless on the steps, his staff having fallen out 
f his hand, while his eyes looked fixedly towards the moon, where 
honest soul was rambling about. 
““What’s o’clock, watchman?” asked one of the passers-by. 
ut the watchman gave no answer. Then the’ man gently 
ipped his nose, which caused him to lose his equilibrium, and 
ll, full length, on the ground, like a dead man. His comrades 
e frightened ; he seemed quite lifeless, and remained in'the 
e condition. The incident was reported and discussed, and 
ter on in the morning the body was taken to the hospital. 
‘It might have turned out a capital joke if the soul had come 
back and looked for its body in East Street, without being able 
0 find it. Probably it would first go to the Police Station, from 
hence to the Lost Property Office, that inquiries might be made, 
and in the end repair to the hospital. But we need: not trouble 
our minds on that point, for souls are most clever when they act’ 
on their own responsibility ; only the bodies make them stupid. 
g As I have stated, the watchman’s body was carried to the 
hospital ; there it was taken tothe room where the bodies were 
washed, and naturally, the first thing they did was to take off the 
goloshes, whereupon the soul was obliged to return to the body. 
It at once started straight for thé body, and ina few moments the 
man was alive again. He declared that he had never in all his 
ife passed such a dreadful night, and not for any amount of 
money would he care to-have such sensations again; but he got 
over it all right. 
» He was able to leave the ‘hospital the same day, but thé 
goloshes remained there. 
peer siz0 
Iv. a? CRITICAL Moment—A Most EXTRAORDINARY ANGE Sat 
eli 0 
* ‘Every inhabitant of Copenhagen knows the entrance to 
Frederick’s Hospital, but as probably also some people who have 
not seen Copenhagen will read this Stuy it willbe well to give a 
short description of it. 
Towards’ the street the hospital:is ainhogiided by an iron’ 
railing of considerable height, the thick bars of which stand so far 
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apart that sometimes, as the story goes, some of the most slend 
young medical assistants have squeezed themselves through ar 
paid little visits to town. Their heads were the most difficult : 
be brought through, and therefore here, as in other things in th 
world, those who had the smallest heads were the best off. Th 
information will be sufficient for our narrative. 

One of the volunteers, of whom one could only say that he ha 
a great head in the physical sense, was on watch one evening ; tl 
rain was pouring down; but in spite of these two obstacl 
he wished to go out. 

Just for a quarter of an hour, he thought ; he need not trouk 
the porter, especially if he could slip through the bars. Ff 
noticed the goloshes which the watchman had forgotten; it d 
not strike him in the least that they were those of Fortune; th 
would render him good service in the bad weather, he thoug] 
and so put them on. The point was now, if he could squee 
himself through the bars—he had never tried before. They we 
now in front of him. 

“JT wish I had my head outside,” he said, and irises 
although it was very thick and large, it glided smoothly throu; 
the bars ; the goloshes seemed to know how to do that very wel 
now he tried to pass his body through too, but this w 
impossible. ) 

“T am too stout,” he said; “I thought my head was the wors 
but it is my body that I can’t get through. ? 

Now he tried to withdraw his head again, but he was unable 
do so; he could move his neck about comfortably, and this ¥ 
all. At first he felt very angry, but soon became discourage 
The goloshes of Fortune had placed him in this awkward positic 
and, unluckily, it never came into his mind to wish himself fi 
again. Instead of wishing, he struggled to get his head out of t 
bars, but all his attempts were in vain. The rain was pouri 
down ; not a soul was to be seen in the street ; he could not rea 
the bell at the porter’s lodge. How could he get out? He 1 
certain he would have to stop there until the next morning, tt 
they would be obliged to send for a blacksmith to file through : 
iron bars. But all this would take time all the charity child: 
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W ould be going to their school opposite, all the inhabitants of the 
adjoining sailor’s quarter would flock together to see him in the 
stocks; there would be a large crowd, no doubt! “Ugh!” he 
cried, “ the blood is rushing to my head ; I must go mad! Yes, I 
am going mad; oh, I wish I were free, then perhaps I might feel. 
better,” He ought to have said this sooner, for the thought was 
scarcely expressed when his head was free, and he rushed up to 
his room, quite upset by the fright which the goloshes had caused 
him. 
_ Now we must not think it was all over for him. No; the 
worst was still to come. 
4 The night and the following day passed ; nobody claimed the 
goloshes. In the evening a recital was to take place on the plat- 
form of a private theatre in a far-off street. The house was filled 
in every part; the volunteer from the hospital was among the 
audience, and seemed to have entirely forgotten what had hap- 
pened to him the night before. He had put on the goloshes, 
as no one had claimed them, and they rendered him good 
service, for the streets were very dirty. A new poem, entitled 
“ Aunty’s Spectacles,” was being recited, in which the spectactes 
were described as enabling the person who wore them in a large 
assembly to read the people like cards, and to predict from them 
all that would happen in the coming year. 
_ The spectacles pleased him ; he would have very much liked to 
have such a pair. He thought, one might perhaps be able to look 
straight into people’s hearts, if one made good use of them, and 
that surely would be much more interesting than to see what 
would happen in the coming year; the latter, one would be sure 
to see, but not the former. 
“IT think if I could look into the hearts of the ladies and gentle- 
men in the first row, they would seem to me to form a sort of 
large warehouse ; oh, how my eyes would wander about in it! 
In the heart of that lady, sitting there, I am sure I should find a 
milliner’s shop, in the next one the shop is empty, but a cleaning 
gut would do it no harm. Would there also be some shops with 
solid articles to be found in them?” ‘‘Yes, yes,” he sighed, “I 
snow one in which everything is genuine, but there is already 
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a clerk in it, and that, in fact, is the only thing I have to fit 
fault with. One might be invited to come into various others at 
inspect them. I wish I could pass like a little thought throu; 
these hearts !” ai 
That was the catch-word for the goloshes ; the volunteer shrur 
together, and at once began a most extraordinary journey throu; 
the hearts of the occupiers of the first row. The first hee 
through which he passed belonged to a lady; it seemed’ to hi 
that he was in one of the rooms of an orthopzedic museum, whe 
the plaster casts of deformed limbs are arranged on the walls, t 
only difference being, that while in the museum the casts 2 
formed when the people enter, they were formed and kept in ¢] 
heart after they had left. There were casts of! the bodily a 
mental deformities of the lady’s female friends ‘carefully preserve 
Quickly he glided into another lady’s heart. It appeared 
him to be like a large holy church; the white dove of innocen 
fluttered over the high altar. He would have gladly knelt dow 
but he had no time—he had to go into the next heart ; the sow 
of the organ was still ringing in his ears, and he felt he h 
become a new and better man, so that he did not feel unwort 
to enter the next sanctuary, where he saw a sick mother in 
miserable garret-room. But God’s bright sun was ‘shining throu 
the window, splendid roses were growing in ‘the little’ flower-t 
on the roof, and two sky-blue birds were singing of thé joys 
childhood, while the sick mother implored God to bless 1 
daughter. ui 
1T hen he crept on all-fours through an overcrowded butch 
shop «wherever he turned there was nothing but meat. It y 
the heart of-a_rich-and respectable man, whose name Bp: 1 
certainly find in the directory. | . 
Thence he came into the heart of this eenvteoatts Wi 
it was nothing but an old dilapidated pigéon-house. 1] 
husband’s portrait served as a weathercock, and was connec 
with the doors, so that they opened and shut ee ae he tun 
his head. + LOW 
‘In the next heart he found a cabinet of mirrors, like those | 
sees in the castle of Rosenburg. But the mirrors magnified in 
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ncredible degree. ‘The insignificant 7’ of the proprietor sat in 
centre of the floor, like the ibe Re: admiringly contem- 
ting his own greatness. 

Next he thought he had entered a ‘narrow case, full of pointed 
eedles, and said, ““No doubt, this is the heart of an old maid.” 
But such was not the case; it belonged’ to a young officer’ with 
several orders, whom people considered a man of intellect’ and 
eart. : ‘The poor volunteer was quite dizzy when he camé out of 
last heart in» the row ; he could not collect his thoughts, and 
fancied his too strong’ imaginative powers had‘ run away. with 


‘Good heavens !” he sighed, ‘‘I'have a strong tendency to go 
d, without doubt, and in here it is intolerably hot ; the blood is 
ashing to my head.” Just then he remembered his critical 
tuation the evening before, when he had stuck fast between the 
ars of the hospital railing: 

“Surely that was when I caught it,” he thought; “I must do 
omething for'it in time. Perhaps’a Russian bath would do me 
ood. J wish I were already on the top-shelves.” 

‘There he lay on the top-shelf of the vapour-bath, fully dressed, 
ith boots and goloshes still on, and the water dropped down 
om the ceiling on his face. . 
“Ugh!” he cried; and jumped down to take a plunge-bath. 
The attendant cried out loudly in his surprise at seeing a man 
all his’ clothes on. id 

~ The volunteer fortunately had enough peers of mind to 
isper in his ear, ‘It is for a bet.” 

~ Upon arriving home, he at once placed a large mustard plaster 
on his neck and another on his back, to draw out the madness. 

- The next morning he had a very sore back, and that was all he 
ined’ through the goloshes of Fortune. 


W) 


2 Vv. THE CLERK'S TRANSFORMATION. 


7 The wanda, whom surely we have not yet forgotten in the 
meantime, remembered the goloshes which he had found, and 
wried with him to the hospital. 
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He went to fetch them, and when neither the lieuten: 
nor anybody else in the same street recognised them as th 
property, he took them to the police-office. 

“They look exactly like my own goloshes,” said one of 
clerks, looking at the goloshes, and placing ‘them by the side 
his own. “It requires more than a shoemaker’s eye to — 
the difference —— ” 

“Mr. Clerk,” said an attendant, who entered the room) w 
some papers. The clerk turned round and spoke to the mé 
afterwards, when he looked at the goloshes again, he. ¥ 
uncertain whether the pair on the left or on the right were |} 
“The wet ones must be mine,” he thought; but in this hey 
wrong—they were the goloshes of Fortune; and after all it is 1 
so wonderful, for a police-clerk can’ make mistakes like a 
body else. 

He put the goloshes on, thrust some papers into his pol 
took some others under his arm (the latter he was to read at hor 
and make abstracts of their contents), and went out. | By, chai 
it was Sunday morning, and splendid, weather. “A trip 
Fredericksburg would do me good,” he thought, and hither 
bent his steps. 

No one could be more quiet and steady than this young, P 
We will not grudge him the little walk ; after so much sitting 
will no doubt be beneficial to him. At first he walked: 
mechanically without thinking of anything at all, and theref 
gave the goloshes no opportunity of proving their magic pow 
In the Avenue he met an acquaintance, a young Danish p 
who told him that he intended to start the next day for a sum 
tour. 

“Are you really off again?” asked the clerk.. » ‘ Vout 
indeed a luckier and freer man than one of us. You; can 
wherever you like, but we always have a chain to 
feet.” 

‘But it is fastened to the bread-tree,” replied the poet. ‘1 
need not have a care for the morrow, and when you grow. old 
will receive a pension.” P 

“But you are better off, after all,” said the clerk, “ “It - 
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a pleasure to sit down and write poetry. Everybody has some- 
thing pleasant to say. to you, and you: are your’ own master. 
ome and try what it is. like to be obliged to sit in’ court and 
ten to all sorts of frivolous cases.” 

The poet shook his head ; the clerk did the same, and so they 
_ parted, each retaining his own opinion. 

_ “They are peculiar people, these poets,” inoeene the -clerk. 
z. “T should very much like to try and enter into such a nature, and 
become a poet myself, for I am certain I should not write such 
ee mentations as the others. To-day isa splendid spring day for a 
poet! The air is exceptionally clear, the clouds look. beautiful, 
and the green grass has isugh a fragrance. For many years I 
"have not felt as I do now.’ 

__» From these remarks we see that he had ieee turned .a poet. 
To express such feelings would in. most cases be considered 
ridiculous, It is foolish to think a poet is a different being from 
other men; there may be some among the latter who have far 
2 more peeiaal minds than professional. poets. But a poet. has 
a better memory, he can retain ideas and thoughts. until 
rE they are clearly fixed, and. expressed in words; and_ that 
others cannot do. But the transition of an pana nature toa 
_ poetical. one must needs be noticeable, and so it was with the 
clerk. 

___ What delicious fragrance !” he said. “ How much it reminds 
~me of the violets at Aunt Laura’s. That was when I was a small 
boy. Dear me! I have not thought of that for a long. time. 
Good old lady !:She used to live near the canal. She always kept 
a green branch oria few green shoots in water, however hard the 
winter was. The violets smelt’sweet when I was putting hot pennies 
2 gainst the frozen window-panes to make peep-holes, And I had 
a fine view through them. | There lay the ships out in the canal, 
frozen in and deserted by their crews; a lonely. crow was the 
only living thing on board. But when spring came, all became 
alive ; with cries and shouting the ice was burst, the ships were 
_tarrediand rigged, and then they started for distant lands. I have 
: always remained here, and shall always be obliged to do. so, and 
‘sit in a, police office, while other, people take passports. for 
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abroad. That’s my fate.” And he sighed deeply. Suddenly; he 
stopped. ‘fGood heavens! what can be the matter with me‘ 
I have never thought and felt like this. The spring air must be 
the cause of it. It alarms me, and yet it is not disagreeable!” He 
felt in his pockets for his papers. ‘‘ They will soon make me: think 
of something else,” he said, and his eyes glided over the first 
page: . 

“Mrs. Sigbirth: Original’ Tragedy, in Five Acts,” he read. 
“ What’s this? It’s my own handwriting. Have I written thit 
tragedy? ‘The Intrigue on the Promenade ; or, Fast Day: a 
Vaudeville.’ But wherever have I got these: things? Some 
body must have put them into my pocket. And here is a letter’ 

It was from a theatrical manager; the plays were refused, and 
the letter was written in not over-polite language. j 
_“H’m—H’m,” said the clerk, and seated himself ona bench. 
His thoughts were very elevated, and his nerves highly strung: 
Involuntarily he plucked a flower growing near him; it was a 
common daisy. What botanists tell us in many a lecture, this 
flower tells us in a minute. It told the story of its birth, of the 
power of the sunlight, which, spreading out the fine petals, 
compels them to breathe forth sweet fragrance. Then he thought 
of the struggle of life, which in the same way awakens feelings: it 
our breast. Air and light are the flower’s lovers, but light is ‘the 
favoured one. It turns towards the light, and when light vanishes. 
it folds its petals and sleeps in the arms of the air. on 

“Light adorns me,” said the flower. (oul 

“But the air enables thee to breathe,” whispered the poet 

A little way off, a boy was splashing with a stick in the water o 
a marshy ditch, so that the drops of water flew up to the greer 
branches ; the clerk thought of the millions of animalculze whick 
were thrown up in each drop of water, which, considering thei 
size, must produce in them the same feeling as if we were throw! 
up high into the clouds. When the clerk thought of the grea 
change that had taken place in him, he smiled. i 

“T am asleep and dreaming! It is strange how naturally on 
can dream and all the time one knows that he is only dreaming 
I hope I may be able to remember this dream to-morrow wher 
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Tam awake. I feel unusually excited. What a clear perception I 
have of everything, and how free I feel! But I am sure, should I 
remember anything of it to-morrow, it will seem stuff and nonsense; 
something of the like has happened to me before. . All the dave 
and beautiful things one hears of and speaks about in dreams, are 
like the underground treasure ; when one digs it up, it looks rich 
and beautiful, and in the daylight it is but stones and faded 
leaves. ‘‘ Ah!” he sighed sadly, and: looked at the singing birds 
hopping merrily from branch to. branch, ‘they are much better 
off than I! Flying is a fine art. Happy, is he who has been born 
with wings. If I could transform myself into a bird, I should 
choose to bea lark.” __ . 
- Immediately his coat-tails and sleeves became wings, his clothes 
feathers, and the goloshes, claws; he noticed it and smiled’ to 
himself. , “Well, now! I see that I am dreaming, but I never had 
such a foolish dream!” 

_ He flew up into the green Nea ae: and sang, but there 1 was no 
poetry in his song ; the poetical mind was gone. The goloshes, like 
anybody else who wishes to do a thing well, could only do one 
thing at a time. He wished to be.a poet: he became one... Then 
he desired to be a little bird, and by becoming one, his former 
character disappeared. 

“This is charming indeed,” he said: “In the daytime I sit 
at the police office among the most uninteresting official papers ; 
at night I can dream, and fly about as,a lark in the park of 
Fredericksburg. One might really write a popular comedy about 
all this.” 

_ Then he flew down into the grass, turned his, head from side. to 
side, and pecked the flexible blades of grass with his beak, which, 
in proportion to his present size, appeared to him as large as 
palm-leaves in North Africa. The next moment all became as 
dark as night around him. Something, as it seemed to him, of 
enormous size was thrown over him; it was a sailor boy's cap. 
A hand then came underneath the cap, and seized the clerk by 
the back and wings so, tightly that he cried out, . In_ his fright 
he. instinetively shouted out. ‘‘You rascal, I ama. clerk in the 
police office.” But this only sounded to the sailor boy like 
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“Tweet, tweet.” He tapped the bird on its beak pipiens | 
off. 

In the avenue he met two schoolboys of the upper class—that 
is, from’ the social point of'view ; for as far as their abilities were 
concerned they belonged to the lowest class in the school; ; they 
bought the bird for a small sum, and thus the clerk was brough 
back to Copenhagen. 1 

“Tt is a good thing that I am dreaming,” said the clerk, “ other 
wise I should certainly feel very angry! First I was a poet, now] 
am a lark. Surely the poetical nature has transformed me inte 
this little bird! It is a very poor story, éspecially if one falls inte 
boy’s hands. I should very much like to know how it wil 
end.” ae 
The boys took the bird into a very elegantly furnished room; ¢ 
stout, amiable-looking lady received them. She was not at al 
pleased to see that they had brought home such a common fielc 
bird, as she called the lark. She would only allow them to keey 
it for the day, and they had to put the bird into an empty cag 
near the window. 

“Perhaps it will please Polly,” she added, and nodded to q 
large green parrot which was proudly rocking itself in its ring i 
a beautiful brass cage. “To-day is Polly’s birthday,” she sai 
foolishly, ‘the little field-bird’ wants to congratulate it.” | 
Polly did not reply ‘a single word, and continued to roc! 
itself, but a pretty canary, which had been brought away fror 
its’ warm native country only last summer, began to warbl 
sweetly. 

“Squaller!” cried the lady, and threw a white Cloth | over th 
cage. 

“Tweet, tweet,” it sighed ; ‘this is a terrible snowstorm.” An 
then became silent. bins 

The clerk, or, as the lady called him, the field-bird, was put int 
a stnall cage close by the canary and not far from the parro 
All that Polly could say (and it sounded sometimes most comica 
was, “No, let us be men.” ' What it said besides was no mot 
shitelligible than the warbling of the canary; but the clerk, beir 
now a bird himself, understood his comrades very well. 
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“I flew about beneath green palms and flowering almond- 
ees,” sang the canary. ‘I used to fly with my brothers and 
Sisters over the beautiful flowers and smooth clear lakes, at the 
bottom of which one could see the plants waving their leaves. 
J also saw many fine-looking parrots, which could tell the most 
amusing tales.” 

_ “They were wild birds,” replied the parrot, “they were not 
educated. No, let us be men. Why don’t you laugh? When the 
lady and all the other people laugh you ought to do so also. It 
is a great shortcoming not to be able to appreciate fun. No, let 
us be men.” : 
~ “To you remember the handsome girls who used to dance in the 
tents near the flowering trees ?” asked the canary.  ‘‘ Have you 
forgotten the sweet fruit, and the cooling juice of the wild herbs ?” 

“Oh, yes, I remember it all,” replied the parrot ; “but I am 
much more comfartable here. I have good food, and am well 
treated ; I know I am clever, andI do not ask for more. Let us 
be men. You are a poet, as men call it; I possess sound know- 
ledge-and wit; you area genius, but you lack discretion. You 
risé up to those high notes of yours, and then they cover you over. 
They dare not treat me like that. I was more expensive. My 
beak gains me consideration, and I can be witty. No, let us be 
men.” 

~ “Oh, my warm native country,” sang the canary. “TI will sing 
of your dark green trees, your calm bays, where the branches kiss 
the smooth, clear water. I will sing of all my shining comrades’ 
joy, where the plants grow by the desert springs.” 

'“Teave off those mournful strains,” said the parrot. “Sing 
something that makes one laugh. By laughing you show that 
you possess the highest mental accomplishments. Have you ever 
seen a horse or a’dog laugh? No, they can cry out; but laugh 
—only man has the gift of laughing.” Then it laughed “ Ha, ha, 
ha!” and added, “‘ Let-us be men.” 

“ You poor little’ grey bird of the North,” said the canary, “you 
are a prisoner here, like us. Although it is cold in your woods, 
you have freedom there. Fly away; they have forgotten to close 
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the door of your cage, and the top window is open. Fly away! 
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The clerk instinctively obeyed, and hopped out of the cage 
At the same moment the half-open door leading into the nex 
room creaked, and stealthily, with green shining eyes, the cat. cami 
in and chased him. The canary fluttered in ihe cage, the parro 
opened its wings, and cried, ‘‘ Let us be men.” The, clerk felt ; 
mortal fright and flew out through the window, over, houses a 
streets, until he was obliged to rest himself a little. pa 

The house opposite his resting-place seemed familiar to hin 
the windows stood open ; he flew in—it was his own room, if 

He perched himself on the ‘table, and said, ‘‘ Let.us be men, 
involuntarily imitating the parrot. Instantly he became the cler 
again, but he was sitting on the table, 

‘“‘ Oh dear,” he said, ‘‘I wonder how I came up here, and fe 
asleep. That was a disagreeable dream. After all, it was nothin 
but stuff and nonsense.” 


VI. THE Best THING THE GOLOSHES DID. 


The next day, early in the morning, when the clerk was still i 
bed, somebody knocked at his door; his neighbour, a youn 
student of theology, who lived in the same storey, walked in. 

“Lend me your goloshes,” he said ; ‘it is damp in the garder 
but the sun shines so brightly that I should like to smoke a pipe ot 
there.” He put on the goloshes and was soon in the garden beloy 
in which a plum-tree and a pear-tree were growing... Even such. 
small garden is considered a wonderful treasure in the centre « 
big cities. 

The student walked about in the fi ; it was s only SIX O ioe 
and from the street he heard the sound of a post-horn. 

“Travelling, travelling,” he exclaimed. ‘That is the. mo: 
desirable thing in the world, that is the aim of all. my wishe 
The restlessness which I aifien feel would be cured by travellin; 
But I ought to be able to go far away. I should like to sé 
beautiful Switzerland, to travel through Italy, and 

It was well that the goloshes acted, instantly, otherwise } 
might have gone too far, not only for himself, but for us too. 

He was travelling in the heart of Switzerland, closely packe 
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with eight others in a diligence. He had a headache, his neck 
was stiff with fatigue, the blood had ceased to circulate in his feet; 
they were swollen, and the boots.pinched. He was half-asleep 
and half-awake., In, his right-hand pocket he carried his letters of 
credit ; in his/ left, the passport ; and some gold coins sewn in a 
little bag he wore on his chest.’ Whenever he dozed off he woke 
ap imagining he! had lost one. or other of his valuables, and 
started up suddenly ; then his hand would move in a triangle from 
the right over the breast to the left, to feel if they were still in their 
places. , Umbrellas, sticks and hats were swinging in a net in front 
of him,,and almost ‘entirely deprived him of the view, which was 
very imposing ; he looked at it, but his heart sang what, at least, 
one poet we know of has sung in Switzerland, although he had 
not yet printed it— 
“f I dreamt of beauty, and I now behold it 

Mont Blanc doth vise before mé, steep and grey ! 

‘Were my purse full, I should esteem it 

The greatest joy in Switzerland to stay.” 


' Grand, serious, and dark was all nature around him., The pine- 
woods looked as small as heather on the high rocks, the summits 
of which towered into the misty clouds ; it began to snow; an icy 
wind was blowing. 

_ “Ugh!” he shivered, “I wish we were on the other side of the 
Alps ; there it, would be summer, and I should have raised money 
yn my credit notes. I am so anxious about my money that I do 
1ot enjoy Switzerland....Oh! I wish I had already come to the 
other side.” 

And there he was. on the other side, in Central Italy, between 
‘lorence and Rome. The lake Thrasymene lay before his eyes, 
ind looked in the evening light like fiery gold between the dark 
ylue mountains. Here, where Hannibal defeated Flaminius, 
ines were peacefully growing ; by the wayside, lovely half-naked 
‘hildren watched over a herd of swine under the flowering laurel- 
rees. If we could describe this: picture correctly, all would 
xclaim, “ Beautiful Italy !” 

But neither the student, nor any of his: travelling companions 
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in the carriage of the vetturino, said anything of the sort 
Venomous flies and gnats flew into the carriage by thousands 
they tried to drive them away with myrtle branches, but in vain 
the flies stung them nevertheless. ‘There was not one amon 
them whose face was not swollen from their painful’ stings. Th 
poor horses looked dreadful ; the flies covered them in swarms, an 
it was only'a momentary relief when the coachman dismounte 
and swept the flies off. i 

. Now the sun set, and a sudden icy cold pervaded all nature— 
seh like the cold air in a tomb when we enter it on a he 
summer day; thé mountains round about appeared wrappe 
in that peculiar green which we see in some old oil painting: 
and which, if we have not witnessed it in the south, we believ 
to be unnatural. It was a superb spectacle, but the traveller 
stomachs were empty and their bodies exhausted with fatigue; a 
they were longing for was good night quarters, but what coul 
they find? They looked more longingly for this than they di 
at the magnificent scenery before them. 

The road led through an olive grove, much like a road betwee 
pollard willow trees at home. Here was at last a lonely inn. -. 
dozen crippled beggars were lying down before it; the liveliest « 
them looked, to use one of ee phrases, ‘like the eldest so 
of Hunger having just come of age” ; the others were either blin 
or had paralysed feet, and crept aboitt on their hands, or they ha 
crippled arms and fingerless hands. That was misery in rag 
indeed ! 

“ Excellenza miserabilt,” they sohbet and stretched forth He 
crippled limbs. ‘The landlady herself, barefooted and with di 
orderly hair and a soiled blouse, received the guests. 

The doors were fastened with strings; the floors of the roon 
consisted of bricks, and were broken in» many places; ba 
flew about under the ceilings, and there 'was’.a’ vile ode} 
within. 

' “Lay the table down in the stable,” said one of the ee 
“There, at least, we know:what we breathe.” 

The windows were opened to allow the fresh air to'‘enter ; Lb 

the crippled arms and continual lamenting, “‘ A/iseradilé sicvellenila 
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ame in quicker than the air. Many inscriptions ‘covered the 
valls ; half of them were not in favour of the Bel/a Ttalia / 
Supper, when served, consisted of watery soup, with pepper and 
ancid oil. The latter was the chief ingredient in the salad. ‘Musty 
ggs and fried cockscombs were the best dishes ; even the wine 
lad a peculiar taste; it was'a nauseous mixture. 
At night the travellers’ boxes were placed against the door, 
nd one of them had to watch while the others slept. It was the 
tudent’s turn to watch. ‘Oh, how unbearably close the room 
ras! ‘The heat was oppressive ;’ the gnats buzzed and stung, the 
uiserabilt outside groaned in their dreams. 

“Travelling,” said the student, “ would be a pleasure if one had 
10 body. If the body could rest and the mind fly about. Where- 
ver I go I feel a want that oppresses me; I wish for something 
etter than the moment can give me; something better—nay, the 
yest ; but where and what is it ?” 

No sooner had he uttered this wish than he was at home again. 
‘he long white curtains were hanging before the window, and 
1 the middle of the room stood a black coffin ; in it he slept the 
leep of death. His wish was fulfilled ; his body rested, his spirit 
ras free to travel. 

* Consider no man happy until he rests in the grave,” were the 
ords of Solon. In this case their truth was confirmed. Every 
ead body is a sphinx of immortality. The sphinx in the black 
offin answered the questions which the student two days before 
ad written down : 

“ O Death, thou stern dark angel, we do find 
Noughi but the tombs that thou dost leave behind! 


Will not the soul on Facob’s ladder upward pass, 
Or only vise as sickly churchyard grass ? 


“The world doth seldom see the greatest woes~— 
Ye lonely suffering ones! ye now repose! 
Your hearts weve often move opprest by care, 

_ Than by the earth your coffin-lid doth, bear.” 


“Two beings were moving about in the room; we know them 
ready. One was the fairy Care, the other was the messenger of 
ortune. They bent over the dead. 


4 


“ Now you see,” said Care, “‘ what happiness your ape hav 
brought to mankind !” 

“They, at least, brought a lasting gift to him who slumbe: 
here,” answered Fortune’s messenger. rf 

“Oh, no,” said Care. “He passed away at his own wish ; t 
was not summoned... His mental power was not strong enough 
discern the treasures Fate had destined him to discover. I wi 
render him a good service now.” ry 

And she pulled the goloshes from his feet; the sleep of deat 
was at once ended ; the awakened man raised himself. Care di 
appeared, and aa her the goloshes; probably, she aes 
them her property. 
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The Flying Tru nk 


HERE was once a merchant who was so rit 
that he could pave the whole. street, ar 
almost a little lane too, with. silver. B 
he did not do so; he knew how to empl 
his money differently. If he spent a,shillin 
he, got back four ; such a clever merchant w 
he—till he died. 

His § son now got all this money. He lived merrily, we 
masquerading every night, made kites out of dollar-notes, a1 
played at ducks and drakes on the sea-shore with gold piec 
instead of stones. In this manner the money could easily cor 
to an end, and it did so. At last he possessed no more than fo 
shillings, and had no other clothes than a pair of slippers and | 
old dressing-gown. His friends now no longer troubled the 
selves about him, as they could not of course walk along t 
streets with him ; but one of them, who was good-natured, s¢ 
him an, old trunk, with the remark, “Pack up!” That » 
indeed very nice of him, but he had nothing to Bark UP» so he 
down i in the trunk himself. 
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It wasa wonderful trunk. As soon as’ you pressed the lock, 
ve trunk could fly... He pressed, and away it: flew with him 
wough the chimney, high up: above the clouds, ‘farther and 
rther away. But as often as the bottom creaked a little he was 
| great terror lest the trunk might go: to eae in _ case he 
ould have turned:a mighty somersault. 

Heaven preserve' us‘! In this!manner he arrived in’ the boonety 
the Turks. He hid the trunk-in the wood under the dry leaves, 
ad then went into the town. He could do so very well,» for 
nong the Turks everybody went about like that—in a dressing- 
own and slippers. Meeting a nurse with a little child, he said, 
I say, you Turkish nurse, what grand castle is that close by the 
wn, in which the windows are so wide open?” 

“The Sultan’s daughter lives there,” she replied. ‘It: was 
rophesied that she would be very unhappy about a lover, and 
lerefore no one may go to her, unless the Sultan and Sultana are 
vere’ too.” 

“Thank you,” said the merchant’s son ; and going out into the 
ood, sat down in his trunk, flew up on the roof and crept through 
© window into the: Princess’s apartments. She was: lying on 
ie sofa asleep, and was so beautiful that the merchant’s son 
yuld not help kissing her. At’ this she awoke, and was greatly 
rrified ; but he said he was a ‘Turkish god, who had come down 
/her from the sky, and that. pleased her. 

They sat down next to one another, and he told her little stories 
yout her eyes: that they were the most glorious dark lakes, in 
hich thoughts were swimming about like mermaids. And he told 
xr of her forehead, that it was a mountain of snow with the most 
lendid halls and images. 

They were indeed fine stories! Then he asked the Princess for 
r hand, and she said “ Yes” at once. 

«But you must come here on Saturday,” she said.“ The Sultan 
1d the Sultana jwill be here to tea then. ‘They will be very 
oud at my marrying:a Turkish god.» But mind you bring a very 
etty little tale with you, for my parents like them immensely. 
other likes them moral and high- cae but father likes merry 
es, at which he can laugh.” 
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“Yes, I shall bring no other marriage gift than a story,” said | 
and so they parted. But the, Princess gave him a sword: on 
mented with gold pieces, and the latter were very useful to him 

So he! flew away, bought himself a new dressing-gown, a 
sitting down in the wood made up a story: it was to be ready 
Saturday, and that was no easy task. By the time he had | 
it ready Saturday had come. The Sultan, the Sultana and i 
whole Court were at the Princess’s to tea. He was received vi 
graciously. b 

“Will you tell us a tale?” said the Sultana. “One that is de 
and instructive.” iq 

“ But something to laugh at, too,” said the Sultan. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, and commenced. And now: ; 
attention : ' 


“Once upon a time there was a box of matches which w 
very proud of their high descent. Their genealogical tree—tha 
to'say, the great fir-tree, of which each of them was a little splir 
—had been a high old tree in the forest: The matches w 
now lying between a tinder-box and an old iron pot, and t 
were telling about their youth. ‘ Yes,’ said they, ‘when we w 
upon the green branches, then we were really upon the gr 
branches. Every morning and evening there was diamond + 
that was the dew: we had sunshine the whole day long, and when 
sun shone the little birds had: to tell: stories. We could 4 

well see that we were rich too, for the other trees were ¢ 
dressed in summer, while our family had means for green es 
both in summer and winter. 

“But one day the woodman came ; that was the great revoluti 
and our family: was split up. The head of the family receive 
post as mainmast on a splendid vessel which could sail round 
world, if it wished; the other branches settled in different pla 
and we now hold the office of kindling a light for the comr 
herd. ‘That is how such grand people as we have come dowr 
the kitchen.’” i 

‘My fate shaped itself in another way,” said the iron poti1 
to which the matches were lying. ‘From the time 1. 
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came into the world, much scrubbing and cooking has gone on 
inside me. I look after the material wants of life, and occupy the 
first place in the house. My only pleasure is to bé on the shelf 
after dinner, very nice’ and. clean, and to carry ona sensible 
conversation with my comrades... But with the exception of the 
pail, which now and then gets taken down, into the yard, we 
always live within our four walls. The only|one who brings us 
any news is the market basket, but it speaks very unassuringly 
about the government and the people ; indeed, only the other day 
an old’ pot fell down from fright and broke into pieces. It is a 
Liberal, I tell you!” 

“ Now you’re talking.too much,” interrupted the. tinder-box, 
and the steel struck against. the flint, so that it gave out sparks. 
‘‘ Had we not better have a pleasant evening ?” 

Yes, let. us talk about who is the grandest,” said the 
matches. 

No, I don’t like, to,talk about myself,” objected. the pot. 
“Let us get up an evening’s entertainment.. I will begin by 
telling a story of every-day life—something that any, one can take 
an interest in and. derive pleasure from, too. 

“On the Baltic by the Danish coast ¥, 

“ That’s a pretty beginning!” said all the plates. “ That-will 
bea story which we shall like.” ) 

“Ves, I passed my youth there, in a quiet family. The furniture 
was polished, the floor was scrubbed, and every fortnight clean 
curtains were hung up.” 

_ “How interesting you make your story,” said the broom. 
“One can hear at once that the teller,is a, man who has 
noved’much among women.; Something so pure runs through 
t all.” rl 

“Yes, that is so,” said the pail, and jumped for joy, so that the 
vater splashed all over the floor. 

And the pot continued telling its story, the end of which was 
ust as good as the beginning. 

All the plates rattled for joy, and the broom got some green 
arsley out of the dust-hole and made a wreath for the pot, for it 
new that this would make the others angry. “If I present him 
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with a wreath to-day,” it thought, “he will have to give me on 
to-morrow.” Le 

“ Now I will dance,” said the tongs, and did so. Heavens 
how high she could lift up one leg. The old. chair-cushion. a 
the corner burst when he saw it. “Shall I:get a»wreath too? 
asked the tongs ; and she got one. fi 

“Still, they’re only common people,” thought the re 

Now the tea-urn was asked to sing; but she said she h 
caught cold and could not sing unless she were boiling. The 
was mere affectation, however ; she would not sing unless she wel 
standing on the table with the family. isiodil 

By the window was stuck an old’ goose-quill, with which ~ th 
maid wrote. There was nothing remarkable about it, except thé 
it had been dipped far too deep into the ink. Bat’ it) ‘we 
proud of that. “If the tea-urn will sing,” it said, ‘let h 
alone. Outside there is a nightingale in a cage which can sin 
It is true that it has pti nothing, but we'll leave a ous 
the question this evening.” 

* T don’t think it at all right,” said the tea-kettle—he was kitchi 
singer and half-brother’ to the tea-urn—‘“ that such a’ foreig 
bird should be heard. Is that patriotic ? Let the market-bask 
decide.” 

“T should only be angry,” said the market-basket ; “ there’ 
such a conflict going on within me as no one would. believ 
Is this a proper way in which to pass an evening? Would it n 
be more sensible to put the house in order? Every*one oug 
to go to his own place, and T would lead the — That wou 
be quite another thing.” 

“Yes, let us make a noise,” they all said. Then the +a 
opened, and the servant came in, at which they all stood. stil 
not one stirred. But there was not a single pot who didn 
know what he could do and how grand he was. ‘“ Yes, if 
had eee ” each one thought, “ we might have had a right mer 
evening.” 

The maid took the matches and lit the fire with the 


Heavens! what sparks they threw out, and how they ps in 
flame ! 
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agi Now, everybody can see that we are first,” they thought. 


“How we shine, and with what light!” And they were 
burnt’ up. 
ou That ‘was a fine story,” said the Sultana. “TI feel. quite 


transplanted to ‘the kitchen “among the matches. » Yes, now you 
shall have our daughter.” 

“Indeed you shall,” said the Sultan ; “you shall marry our 
daughter on Monday.” And they made him feel quite one of 
the family. 

The wedding was. settled, and-on the evening before it the whole 
city was illuminated. Biscuits and cakes were thrown among 
he people; the street boys stood upon their toes, shouting 
“Hurrah” and whistling on their fingers. It was uncommonly 
srafid. 

_ “ Well, I suppose I shall have to treat them to something too,” 
hought the merchant’s son.’ So he bought some rockets and 
rackers, and every kind of fireworks that you can think of, put 
hem in his trunk and flew up to the sky with them. 

~ Bang, bang! How they went off and cracked ! 

' All the Turks jumped so high that their slippers flew ‘over 
heir ears; such a display they had never yet seen. Now they 
ould understand that it was the god of the Turks himself who 
yas to marry the Princess. 

~As soon as the merchant’s son had come down again into the 
rood with his’ trunk, he thought, “T’ll just’ go into the town to 
ear what impression it made.” And it was natural that he 
hould wish to know that. 

What stories the people did tell! Every one whom he asked 
bout it had ‘seen it in his own way; but all thought it beautiful. 

“T saw the god of the Turks himself,” said one. ‘His eyes 
ere like shining stars, and his beard like foaming water.” 

“He flew in a mantle of’ fire,” said another. “The sweetest 
tle’ cherubs’ peeped out of its folds.” 

‘Indéed they were fine things that he heard, and on the follow- 
ig day he was to be married. 


‘So he went back to the wood ‘to’ get into his trunk 5 but what 
H 
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had become of it? The trunk was burnt. A spark from tk 
fireworks had fallen into it and had set it alight, and now tt 
trunk lay in ashes. He could not fly any more, nor get to h 
bride. . 

She stood on the roof the whole day and waited, and is pr 
bably waiting still. But he wanders through the world ‘tellir 
tales, which are, however, no longer such merry ones as the of 
he told about the matches. 


The Little Match Girl 


T was terribly cold; it snowed and w 
almost dark on this, the last evening” 
the year. In the cold and darkness, 
poor little girl, with bare head and nak 

ZN feet, went along the streets. _Whens 

left home, it is true, she had had slippe 

; mei on, but what was the use of that? Th 
were very large slippers ; her mother had worn them till then, 

big were they. So the little girl lost them as she sped across t 

street, to get out of the way of two carts driving furiously alot 

One slipper was not to be found again, and a boy had caught 

the other and run away with it. So the little girl had to w: 

with naked feet, which were red and blue with cold. She carri 

a lot of matches in a red apron, and a box of them in her har 

No one had bought anything of her the live-long day; no c 

had given her a penny. 

Shivering with cold and hunger, she crept along, poor little thi 
a picture of misery. 

The snow-flakes covered her beautiful fair hair, which fell in ic 
tresses about her neck: but she did not think. of that m 
Lights were shining in all the windows, and there was a tempt 
smell of roast goose, for it was) New Year’s Eve. Yes, she 
thinking of that. 


In a corner formed by two houses, one of which projected beye 
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the other, she crouched down in a little heap. Although 


she 


had drawn her feet up under her, she became colder and 
colder ; she dared not go home, for she had not sold any matches 
hor earned a single penny. 


/ She would certainly be beaten by her father, and it was cold 
at home, too; they had only the roof above them, through which 


QW 
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the wind whistled, although the largest cracks had been stopped up 
with straw and rags. 


Her hands were almost numb with cold. One little match 

might do her good, if she dared take only one out of the box, 
strike it on the wall and warm her fingers. She took one out 
und lit it. How it sputtered and burned ! 

It was a warm, bright flame, like a little candle, when she held 
ver hands over it; it was a wonderful little light, and it really 
eemed to the child as though she was sitting in front of a great 
ron stove with polished brass feet and brass ornaments. 


How the 
ire burned up, and how nicely it warmed one! 


The little girl 


a 
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was already stretching out her feet to warm these too, when—ou 
went the little flame, the stove vanished, and she had only th 
remains of the burnt match in her hand. able 

She struck a second one on the wall ; it threw alight, and wher 
this fell upon the wall, the latter became transparent, like a veil 
she could see right into the room. A white table-cloth was spreay 
upon the table, which was decked with shining china dishes, an 
there was a glorious smell of roast goose stuffed with apples ant 
dried plums. And what pleased the poor little girl more than al 
was that the goose hopped down from the dish, and with a knif 
and fork sticking in its breast, came waddling across the floo 
straight up to her. Just at that moment out went the match, an 
only the thick, damp, cold wall remained. So she lighted anothe 
match, and at once she sat under the beautiful Christmas tree ; 1 
was much larger and better dressed than the one she had see 
through the glass doors at the rich merchant’s. The green bough 
were lit up with thousands of candles, and gaily-painted figure: 
like those in the shop-windows, looked down upon her. Th 
little girl stretched her hands out towards them and—out went th 
match. The Christmas candles rose higher and higher till the 
were only the stars in the sky ; one of them fell, leaving a lon 
fiery trail behind it. 

“Now, some one is dying,” thought the little girl, for she ha 
been told by her old grandmother, the only person she had eve 
loved, and who was now dead, that when a star falls a soul goe 
up to heaven. 

She struck another match on the wall ; it was alight once mor 
and before her stood her old grandmother, all dazzling and brigh 
and looking very kind and loving. 

“Grandmother !” cried the little girl. “Oh ! take me with yor 
I know that you will go away when the match is burnt’ out ; yo 
will vanish like the warm stove, like the beautiful roast goose, an 
the large and splendid Christmas-tree.” And she quickly lighte 
the whole box of matches, for she did not wish to let her grant 
mother go. ‘The matches burned with such a blaze that it w: 
lighter than day, and the old grandmother had never appeared 
beautiful nor so tall before. Taking the little girl in her arm 
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dhe flew up with her, high, endlessly high, above the earth;' and 
there: they knew neither cold, nor hunger; nor sorrow—for tne 
were with God. 

_ But in the cold dawn, the poor little girl was still sitting—with red 
cheeks and a smile upon her lips—in the corner, leaning against 
the wall: frozen to death on the last evening of the Old Year. 
The New Year’s sun shone on the little body. The child sat up 
stiffly, holding her matches, of which a box had been burnt. 
“She must have tried to warm herself,” some one said. No one 
knew what beautiful things she had seen, nor into what glory she 
had entered with her graadmother on the joyous New Year. 


- Ole Luk-Oie 


}HERE is no one in the world who knows 
so many stories as Ole Luk-Oie. He can tell 
them beautifully ! 

Towards evening time when children are 
still sitting nicely at table or on their stools, 
Ole Luk-Oie comes. He creeps up the stairs 
5 very quietly, for he always walks in his socks ; 
= opens the foo fans and whish ! he squirts sweet milk into 
the children’s eyes in tiny drops, but still quite enough to prevent 
them from keeping their eyes open and therefore from seeing him. 
He steals behind them, and blows softly on their necks, and this 
makes their heads heavy. Of course it does not hurt them, for 
Ole Luk-Oie is the children’s friend; he only wants them ‘to be 
quiet, and that they are not until they have been put to bed. 

_ He wants them to be quiet only to tell them stories. | 

When the children are at last asleep, Ole Luk-Oie sits down upon 
their bed,, He has fine clothes on ; his coat is of silk, but it is im- 
90ssible to. say of what colour, for, it. shines green, red and blue, 
uccording as he turns. Under each arm he. carries, an umbrella ; 
he one with pictures on it he opens over good children, and nts 
hey dream the most, beautiful stories all night; but the other, on 
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which there is nothing at all, he opens over naughty children, an 
then they sleep as though they were deaf, so that when they awak 
in the morning they have not dreamt of the least thing. 


—-—-- 
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Now we shall hear how during one week Ole Luk-Oie came te 
little boy named Hjalmar every evening, and what he told hit 
There are seven stories : for there are seven days in the week. 


Monpbay. 


“ Look here,” said Ole Luk-Oie in the evening, when he h 
put Hjalmar to bed; “ I’ll just make things look nice.” | 

And all the flowers in the flower-pots grew into large tre 
stretching out their long branches across the ceiling and along t 
walls, so that the room looked like a beautiful arbour ; and all t 
branches were full of flowers, every flower being finer than a ro: 
and smelling sweetly. If one wanted to eat them, they we 
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| sweeter than jam. The fruits shone like gold, and there were 
akes simply bursting with currants. Nothing like it had ever 

been seen before. But at the same time terrible cries were 
“heard coming from the table-drawer in which Hjalmar’s school- 
peeks lay. 

_ “Whatever is the matter?” said Ole Luk-Oie, going to the 
table and opening the drawer. It was the slate, upon which a 
terrible riot was going on amongst the figures, because a wrong one 
“had got into the sum, so that it was nearly falling to pieces ; the 
“pencil hopped and skipped at the end of its string, as if it were a 
little dog who would have liked to help the sum, but it could 
not. And from Hjalmar’s copy-book there also came the sounds 
of woe, terrible to hear. On every page there stood at the begin- 
ning of each line a capital letter, with a small one next to it; that 
_was for a copy.. Now next to these ’stood some other letters which 
_Hjalmar had written, and these thought they looked just like the 
_two first. But they lay there as if they had fallen over the pencil- 
‘lines upon which they ought to have stood. 
__ “Look, this is the way you ought to hold yourselves up,” said 
‘the copy. “ Look, slanting like this, with a powerful up-stroke.” 

_ “Oh, we should like to,” said Hjalmar’s letters ; “ but we can’t, 
we are too weak.” 
_ “Then you must take some medicine,” said Ole Luk- 
-Oie. 
_ “Oh, no,” they cried, and stood up so gracefully that it was a 
pleasure to see them. 

_‘“Well, we cannot tell any stories now!” said Ole Luk-Oie ; I 
must drill them. One, two! one, two!” And in this way he 
drilled the letters. They stood up quite gracefully, and looked as 
‘nice as only a copy can do. But when Ole Luk-Oie had gone 
and Hjalmar looked at them in the pe atta they were just as weak 
and miserable as before. 


‘TUESDAY. 


As soon as Hjalmar had gone to bed, Ole Luk-Oie touched all 
the furniture in the room with his little magic squirt, whereupon it 
immediately began to talk. 
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. Every piece spoke about itself, with the exception of the spit 
toon, which stood quietly there and got very angry at their bein 
so vain as to talk only about themselves, to think only abou 
themselves, and to take no’ notice whatever of it, whic 
stood modestly in the corner and allowed itself to be oe 
Apo? 

» Over the wardrobe hung a large picture in a gilt french it wa 
a landscape. There might be seen large old trees, flowerki i 
the grass, and a wide river flowing round the wood, aie sm 
castles, and far out into the stormy sea. 

Ole Luk-Oie touched the picture with his magic squirt, and 4h 
birds immediately began to sing, the branches of the trees to mow 
and the clouds to sail past; their shadows could be seen gas 
along over the landscape. 

- Then Ole Luk-Oie lifted Hjalmar up to'the frame and pat h 
little feet into the picture, right among the high’ grass; there f 
stood. The sun:shone down upon him through the branches 
the trees. He ran to the water and got into a small boat whic 
was lying there; it was painted red and white; the sails . glitterir 
like silver ;) and six) swans, wearing golden crowns round ’the 
necks and brilliant blue stars on their heads, drew the boat alon 
past the green wood where the trees tell of robbers and witches, ar 
where the flowers speak of the dainty little elves and» of what tt 
butterflies have told them. 

. Most lovely fishes, with scales like silver and gold, swam aft 
the boat; now and then they took a jump, making the wat 
splash. Birds, blue and red, small and saint's also followed, gis 
in two long rows. 

The gnats danced and the cockchafers said : “ Boom, bon 
They all wanted to follow Hjalmar, and each had a seg 
tell. 

What a pleasant voyage it was! At times the as we 
thick and dark, at times full of sunlight and flowers like the me 
beautiful garden. ‘There were great castles built of glass and 
marble, and on the balconies stood princesses, who were all lit 
girls whom Hjalmar knew very well, and with whom he h: 
formerly played. Every one of them stretched out her hane 
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‘offering him the /prettiest’ sugar-heart that you could find in-a 
weetstuff shop. Hjalmar caught hold of one side of the’ sugar- 
heart as he sailed by, and the princess also holding on tightly, each 
got a piece of it; she the smallest, Hjalmar the biggest. At every 
astle little princes were keeping guard, shouldering their golden 
cas and showering down raisins and tin-soldiers ; it was easy to 
see that they were real princes. 
Sometimes Hjalmar sailed through forests, sometimes through 
great halls or through the middle of a town ; he also came to the 
town’ in which lived the nurse who had carried him when he was 
still a little boy and who had always been so good to ‘him. She 
nodded and beckoned to him, and sang the pretty little verse 
which she had herself composed and sent to Hjalmar : 


“I think of thee full many a time, 
My own dear darling boy ; 
To kiss thy mouth, thine eyes, thy brow, 
Was ence my only joy. 


“TI heard thee lisp thy first sweet words, 
Yet from thee I was torn ; 
May Heaven be eer that angels shield 
Whom in my arms I’ve borne.” 


ih all the birds sang too, the flowers danced on their stalks, 
and the old trees nodded 'as if Ole Luk-Oie were also telling them 
stories. 


AZ WEDNESDAY. 


_ How the rain was pouring down outside! Hyjalmar could hear 
it i in his sleep, and when Ole Luk-Oie opened one of the windows 
le water came up to the window-sill. It formed quite a lake, 
and a most splendid ship lay close to the house. 

“ate you would like to sail with us, little Hjalmar,” said Ole 
Luk-Oie, “ you can reach foreign countries to-night, and get back 
here by the morning.” 

~ Then Hjalmar suddenly found himself dressed in his Sunday 
clothes in the middle of the beautiful ship ; the weather at once 
became fine, and they sailed through the streets, cruised round 
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the church, and were soon sailing on a great stormy sea. Th 
sailed until they lost sight of land, and could see only a flight 

storks which were coming from Hjalmar’s home and going to war 
climates. They were flying in a line one after another, and hz 
already come very far. One of them was so tired that 
wings could scarcely carry him any longer ; he was the last in # 
line, and was soon left a long way behind, finally sinking lower a1 
lower with outspread wings. He flapped them once or. twi 
more, but it was of no use; first he touched the rigging of t 
vessel with his feet, then he slid down from the sail, and at i 
he stood on the deck. 

The cabin-boy took him and put him into the fowl-coop wi 
the hens, ducks, and turkeys; there stood the poor stork, 
prisoner among them. 

‘“‘ Look at the fellow,” said all the fowls, and the turkey-co 
puffed himself out as much as he could, and asked him who | 
was; the ducks waddled backwards and jostled each oth 
quacking: “What a fool! What a fool!” And the stork te 
them about the heat of Africa, about the pyramids, and about t 
ostrich who runs across the desert like a wild horse; but t 
ducks did not understand him, and nudged each other, sayin 
“‘T suppose we all agree that he is very stupid.” 

“Of course he is very stupid,” said the turkey; and then 
gobbled. So the stork was silent and thought of his. Africa, 

“What beautifully thin legs you have,” said the turkey-co 
“What do they cost a yard ?” 

“Quack, quack, quack!” grinned all the ducks ; but the ste 
pretended not to have heard it. 

“You might laugh anyhow,” said the turkey- -cock to him ; : ‘a 
it was very wittily said. But perhaps it was too deep for y 
Ha, ha! he is not very clever. We will keep to our interest 
selves.” And then he gobbled, and the ducks quacked. It y 
irritating to hear how they amused themselves. 

But Hjalmar went to the fowl-coop, opened the door and a 
the stork, who hopped out to him on the deck. He had n 
had a good rest, and he seemed to nod at Hjalmar, as if to the 
him. He then spread his wings and flew to the warm. countri 
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ut the hens cackled, the ducks quacked, and the turkey-cock 
turned red as fire in his face. 

_ “To-morrow we shall make soup of you,” said Hjalmar ; and 
with that he awoke and found himself between his linen sheets. 
But it was a strange journey upon which Ole Luk-Oie had’ taken 


nim that night. 


4 ‘ THURSDAY. 
~ “Do.you know what?” said Ole Luk-Oie; “only don’t’ be 
rightened, and you will see a little mouse here.” And he held 
jut his hand with the pretty little animal in it. “She is come to 
nvite you to a wedding. There are two little mice, who are 
going to enter the state of matrimony to-night.. They live under 
he floor of your mother’s pantry, which must be a fine place to 
dwell in.” 

“But how can I get through the little mouse-hole’ in the 
loor ?” asked Hjalmar. 

| “Let me look after that,” said Ole Luk-Oie. “I will soon 
make you small.” And then he touched Hjalmar with his little 
magic squirt, making him immediately smaller and smaller, until 
it last he was only as big as a finger. ‘‘ Now you can borrow the 
slothes of the tin soldier; I think they will fit you, and it looks 
vell to wear a uniform when you are in company.” 

“So it does,” said Hjalmar, and in a moment he was dressed 
ike the prettiest little tin soldier. 

“Will you be good enough to sit in your mother’s thimble?” 
aid the little mouse; “then I shall have the honour of drawing 
rou along.” 

“Dear me! will you take so much trouble yourself?” said 
djalmar; and in that fashion they drove to the mouse’s 
vedding. 

At first they came to a long passage under the floor, just 
igh enough to enable them to drive along with the thimble, and 
he whole passage was illuminated with lighted tinder. 

“ Doesn’t it smell delightful here ?” asked the mouse, who was 
rawing him along. | “The passagé is’ sméared with bacon-rind. 
‘here can be nothing nicer!” 
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_ They now came into the hall where the wedding was to té 
place. On the right-hand side stood all the little lady-m 
whispering and squeaking as though they were having rare ft 
on the left stood all the gentlemen-mice stroking their whisk 
with their paws. In the middle of the hall could be seen 1 
bride and bridegroom standing in the hollowed-out rind of 
cheese ; they were kissing each other in a shameless mani 
before the eyes of all, for they were already betrothed and on | 
point, of, being married. 

More strangers were continually arriving; the mice wi 
almost treading each other to death, and the bridal ‘pair: I 
placed! themselves right in the doorway, so that it was impossi 
to go in and out. ‘The whole room, like the passage, had be 
besmeared with bacon-rind, and that was all the refreshments 5 
dessert, however, a pea was shown, in which a mouse: of 
family had bitten the name of the bridal pair—that is to s 
of course only the initials. But what a novel idea it was! 

» All the mice agreed that it had been a splendid wedding, a 
that the conversation had been most agreeable. y 

Then Hjalmar drove home again. He had certainly been 
distinguished society, but he had also had to huddle himself uy 
good deal, to make himself small; and to wear the uniform ¢ 
tin soldier. r 


FRIDAY. 


“You would hardly, believe how many grown-up people th 
are who would only be too pleased to have me,” said Ole L 
Oie. “Particularly those who have done something b 
‘Dear little Ole,’ they say to me, ‘we cannot close our eyes, ; 
so we lie awake the whole night and ‘see all our wicked de 
sitting like ugly little goblins on the bedstead, and squirting 
water over us; we wish you would come and drive them away 
that we, could get a good ‘sleep.’ Then they. sigh dee 
‘Indeed we would willingly pay for it; good-night, Ole, 
money is on the window-sill.’ EJ 

“But I don’t.do it for money,” said Ole Luk-Oie., hy 

‘“‘What are we going to do to-night?” asked Hjalmar. 
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3 Well, I don’t know whether you would like to go to another 
edding ‘to-night ; it is of quite a different kind to last night’s. 
our sister’s big doll—the one that looks like a man and is called 
fermann—is going to marry the doll Bertha. | Besides this it is 
he bride’s birthday, and therefore they will receive a great’ many 
presents.” 
4 “Yes, I know: that,” said Hjalmar. .‘‘ Whenever’ the dolls 
a new clothes, my sister says it isa birthday ora wedding ; 
at has happened quite a hundred times already.” 

“Yes, but to-night is the hundred and first wedding, and hen 

it number is reached, everything is over. That is why.this one 
will be quite unlike any other. Only just look!” 
And Hjalmar looked upon the table. There. stood the little 
doll’s house with lights in the windows, and all the tin soldiers 
presenting arms in front of it. The bride and bridegroom were 
sitting on the floor and leaning against the leg of the table; they 
seemed very thoughtful, and for this they had perhaps good cause. 
Gle ‘Luk-Oie, dressed in grandmother’s black gown, married 
them. When the ceremony was over, all the furniture, in the 
oom began: to sing the following beautiful song, written by the 
ead-pencil to the air of the soldiers’ tattoo: 
3 “ We'll troll the song out like the wind, 

Long live the bridal pair } 

They've both so dumb, so stiff and blind, 
z Of leather made, they'll wear. 
Hurvah, hurrah, though deaf and blind 
We'll.sing it out in vain and wind.” 


And now came the presents; they had, however, declined to 
\ cept any eatables, love being enough for them to live on. 
~ “Shall we take a country-house, or would you rather travel?” 
sked the bridegroom. To settle this, the swallow, who had 
ravelled a great deal, and the old hen, who had hatched five 
roods of chicks, were asked for their advice. 

The swallow spoke of the beautiful warm countries, where the 
rapes grow large ‘and full, where the air is so mild and the 
nountains have such sell as are never seen on them in “our 
YY: 1 O4 
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But still they have not our broccoli,” said the hen, “I 
once in the country for a whole summer with all my chic 
there was a sand-pit, into which we might go, and scrape up, a 
then we were admitted to a garden full of broccoli. Oh, it 1 
grand! I cannot imagine anything nicer.” 

“But one head of cabbage is just like another,” said » 
swallow ; ‘‘and then we very often have bad weather here.” 

“ Well, one gets used to that,” said the hen. Mu 
_ . © But it is cold here, and it freezes.” 
“That is good for cabbages,” said the hen. “Besides, it ¢ 
be warm here too. Didn’t we have a summer, four years a 
that lasted five weeks? It was almost too warm to breat 
And then we have not poisonous animals, as they have the 
and we are free from robbers. He must be a wicked n 
who does not think that our country is most beautiful. 
really does not deserve to be here.” 

And then the hen wept and added: “TI have travelled t 
I rode for more than twelve miles in a coop. Travelling is 
no means a pleasure.” ' 

“The hen is a sensible woman,” said the doll Bertha. “I de 
in the least care for mountain travelling myself, for you only 
up and down again. No, we will go into the gravel-pit outs 
the gate and take a walk in the cabbage-garden.” 

And so they did. 


SATURDAY. 


“Shall I hear any stories to-night?” asked little Hjalmar, 
soon as Ole Luk-Oie had sent him to sleep. 

“We have no time for any this evening,” said Ole Luk-¢ 
opening his beautiful umbrella over him. “Just look at th 
Chinamen !” Cl 

The umbrella looked like a large Chinese bowl with blue tr 
and pointed bridges, and with little Chinamen nodding a 
heads. 

“We must have the whole world cleaned up by to-mon 
morning,” said Ole Luk-Oie, “for it is a holiday, it is Sund 
I will go to the church-steeple and see whether the little chu 
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goblins are polishing the bells, so that they may sound sweetly; 
T will go out into the fields and see whether the wind is blowing 
the dust off the grass and the leaves; and what is the most 
necessary work of all, I must fetch down the stars to polish them. 
I take them in my apron; but first each one must be 
numbered, and the holes in which they are fixed must also be 
numbered, so that they may be put back in their right places. 
They would otherwise not hold fast and we should have too many 
falling stars, one tumbling down after another. 

“Look here; do you know, Mr. Ole Luk-Oie,” said an old 
portrait which hung on the wall in Hjalmar’s bedroom, “I am 
Hjalmar’s great-grandfather? I thank you for telling the boy 
tales; but you must not put wrong ideas into his head. The 
stars cannot be taken down. The stars are worlds, just like our 
earth, and that is the beauty of them.” 

“Thank you, old _ great-grandfather,” said Ole Luk-Oie ; 
“thank you. You are the head of the family; you ‘are its 
founder ; but I am still older than you. I am an old heathen ; 
the Greeks and Romans called me the God of Dreams. I have 
visited the grandest houses, and still go there. I know how to 
deal both with the humble and the great. Now, you may tell 
your stories.” And Ole Luk-Oie went away and took his umbrella 
with him. 

“Well! One must not even give one’s opinion any more,” 
grumbled the old portrait. 

And Hjalmar awoke. 


SUNDAY. 


“Good evening,” said Ole Luke-Oie. Hjalmar nodded and 
sprang up to turn his great-grandfather’s portrait against the wall, 
so that it could not interrupt, as it had done yesterday. 

“Vou must tell me some stories about the five green peas 
who lived in one pod; about the leg of the cock which went 
courting the leg of the hen; and about the darning-needle who 
was so grand that she nena she was a sewing-needle. 

“You can have too much of a good thing,” said Ole Luk-Oie. 
“You know very well that I prefer showing you something. I 
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will show you my brother. He is also called Ole Luk-Oie, bi 
he never comes to any one more than once, but when he do: 
come to them, he takes them with him on his horse and tel 
them stories. He only knows two ; one is so extremely beautif 
that no one in the world can imagine anything like it ; the oth 
is most awful and horrible—it cannot be described.” cet 
_ Then Ole Luk-Oie lifted little Hjalmar up to the window, sayin; 
“Now you will see my brother, the other Ole Luk-Oie. They c: 
him Death. Do you see, he does not look so bad as in tl 
picture books, where they make him out to bea skeleton. Th 
splendid hussar uniform that he is wearing is embroidered wi 
silver ;,a black velvet mantle floats behind him over the oo 
See at what a gallop he rides.” 2H 

And Hjalmar saw how this Ole Luk-Oie rode away, taking bo 
young and old upon his horse. Some he placed before him ai 
others behind, but he always asked first: 

“ How is your report for good behaviour ?” 

“Good,” they all replied. 

“Yes, but let me see it myself,” said he; and then cath ) 
had to show him his book of reports. | All tHose who had ‘ Ve 
good’ and ‘Excellent’ were placed in front upon the horse ai 
heard the delightful story ; but those who had ‘ Pretty good’ a 
‘Middling’ had to get up behind and listen to the horrible tal 
they, trembled and wept, and wanted to jump down from t 
horse, but could not do so, because they had immediately gro 
fast to it. 

“But Death is a most beautiful Ole Luk-Oie,” said Hijalm 
*T am not afraid of him.” 

“Neither should you be,” said Ole Luk-Oie; “ only take c 
that you get good reports.” 

‘Well, that’s instructive,” muttered the griatcpririlat tie Sfp 
trait. ‘It is of some use to give one’s opinion occasionally.” © 

Now he felt satisfied. 

And that is the story of Ole Luk-Oie ; Pei he will soll 
some more to-night himself. 
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a The Ugly Duckling 


HE country was looking beautiful. It was 
summer; the wheat was yellow, the oats 
were green, the hay stood in stacks on the 
green meadows, and the stork strutted 
about on his long red legs chattering 
Egyptian, for he had learnt that language 

: from his mother. All around the fields 
and Resdows were large forests, and in the middle of these 
forests deep lakes. es, it was really glorious out in the 
country. In the sunshine one could see an old country seat 
surrounded by deep canals, and from the wall, right down to 
the water, there grew large burdock leaves, which were so’ high 
that little children could stand upright under the tallest. 
It was as wild there as in the thickest wood. A duck, who was 
hatching her young, sat on her nest here, but she got very tired 
of waiting for the young ones to come. She rarely had visitors, 
for the other ducks preferred swimming about in the canals to 
waddling up and sitting down under a burdock leaf to gossip 
with her. 

- At last one egg cracked after another. “Chick, chick ;” all 
he yolks were alive, and the little heads peeped out. 
~ “Quack, quack!” said the duck; so they all hurried up as 
ast as they could, and looked about on all sides under the 
yreen leaves. Their mother let them look as much as they liked, 
ecause green is good for the eyes. 

“How large the world is,” said all the little ones ; for, of course, 
hey had much more room now than in the egg. 

~ “Do you think this is the whole world?” said the mother ; 
‘why, that stretches far beyond the other side of the garden, 
ight into the parson’s field, but I have never been there yet. I 
lppose you are all here?” she continued, getting up. “ No, you 
re not ; the largest egg is still lying here. How long will this 


ast P Pm getting tired of it!” And so saying she sat down again. 
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‘Well, how are you getting on?” said an old duck, who h 
come to pay her a visit. 

“This egg takes such a long time,” answered the sitting duc 
“it will not break. But just look at the others; are they not 1 
daintiest ducklings that were ever seen? They all look like te 
father, the rascal—he doesn’t come to pay me a visit.” _ , 

“Let me see the egg that will not break,” said the old du 
“Depend upon it, it is a turkey’s egg. I was once deceived 
the same way myself, and had a lot of trouble and bother w 
the young ones, for they are afraid of the water. I couldn’t 
them into it ; I quacked at them and I hacked at them, but it y 
of no use. Let me see the egg. Yes, that is a tor kay S egg. ] 
it alone and rather teach the other little ones to swim.’ 

“Tl just sit on it a little while longer,” said the duck ; : “hay. 
sat so long now, I may as well sit a few days more.’ can 

“As you like,” said the old duck, and went away. 

At last the big egg broke. ‘Tweet, tweet,” said the young 0 Oo 
creeping out. It was very big and ugly. The duck:looked at 
“That's a mighty big duckling,” said she; ‘none of the oth 
look like that ; could he be a young turkey-cock? Well, we sl 
soon get to know that ; he will have to go into the water, if Ih 
to push him in myself.” 

The next day the weather was gloriously fine; the sun shi 
down on all the green leaves, and the mother duck went down 
the canal with her whole family. She sprang with a splash i 
the water, and as she went ‘Quack, quack!” one duckling a 
another jumped in. ‘The water closed over their heads, but tl 
soon came up again, and swam beautifully ; their legs moved 
themselves, and all were in the water.. Even the ugly little : 
one was swimming too, 

“No, he is not a turkey,” said the duck ; “look how beantil 
he moyes its legs, and, how upright he eli itself; he. is, my ¢ 
child. ‘And if you only look at him properly, he is really very pre 
Quack, quack! Come with me; I will take you into society, 
introduce you to the duck-yard ; but mind you always se 
me, so that no one treads on you; and beware of the cat.” 

So they came into the duck-yard. There was a terrible n 
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Side, for there were two families who were fighting about the 
ad of an eel; and after all the cat got it. 
You see, sine is the way of the world,” said the mother-duck, 
pening her beak, for she, too, wanted the eel’s head. “ Now, 
your legs,” said she; “try to hurry along, and bend. your 
cks before the old abek there ; she is the most distinguished of 
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ll here. She is of Spanish blood, that is why she is so fat; and 
fou see she has a red rag round her leg. That is something 
xtremely grand, and the greatest distinction a duck can attain ; it 
$ as much as to say that they don’t want her to get lost, and that 
he may be recognised by man and beast. Hurry up! Don’t 
urn your feet inwards; a well-educated duckling turns his feet 
yutwards as much as possible, just like his father and mother. 
400k, like that!’ Now bend your neck and say ‘Quack !’” 

And they did as she told them ; but the other ducks all around 
ooked at them and said, quite loud “‘ Look there! | Now we are 
o have that lot'too ; as if we were not enough already. And, fie! 
ow ugly that one duckling is ; we will not stand that.” . And one 
f the ducks immediately flewat him, and bit him in the neck. 
|“ Leave shim al said the mother ;. “he is doing no one any 


arm.” 
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“Yes, but he is too big and strange-looking,” said the duck y 
had bitten him; “and therefore he must be whacked.” 

“They are pretty children which the mother has,” said the ~ 
duck with the rag round her leg ; “they are all fine, except o 
<codae has turned out badly. I wish she could hatch him o 
again.” 

“That cannot be, your highness,” said the duckling’s rank 
“he is not handsome, but he has a very good heart, and swims 
beautifully as any other ; indeed, I may say, somewhat better. 
think he will grow prettier and get to look a little smatiler 
time. He has lain too long in the egg, and therefore not recei' 
the right shape.” And with this she scratched the little on 
neck and smoothed his feathers. ‘‘ Besides,” she said, “he ; 
drake, and therefore it does not matter so much. I think 
will become very strong and fight his way through the world.” 

“The other ducklings are very “pretty,” said the old du 
“pray make nt pe at home, and if ‘you find an eel’s he 
you may bring it to me.’ 

So now they felt at home. But the poor duckling who | 
been the last to leave his shell, and who was so ugly, was bitt 
pushed, and made a fool of, and that by the hens as well as by 
ducks “He is too big,” they all said, and the turkey-cock, y 
had come into the world with spurs, and therefore thought him 
an emperor, puffed himself up like a ship in full sail, and b 
down upon him, gobbling and getting quite red in the face. 1 
poor duckling did not know where to stand or where to go; he: 
distressed at being so ugly and the jest of the whole duck-yard. 

So passed the first day, and afterwards things grew worse : 
worse. The poor duckling was chased about by all; even 
sisters were unkind to him, and kept on saying: “If only the 
would catch you, you hideous creature!” And his mother s 
“Would that you were far away!” The ducks bit him, the h 
beat him, and the girl who had to feed the poultry kicked | 
away with her foot. i 

So he ran and flew over the hedge, frightening away the I 
birds in the bushes. “That is because I am so ugly,” thou 
the duckling, closing his eyes, but running on just the same. i 
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he came to a great moor, where some wild ducks lived; here he 
Jay the whole night, being tired and sorrowful. 
Towards morning the wild ducks flew up and gazed at their 
sw comrade. 
“Pray, who are you?” they asked, and the duckling turned in 
all directions, and greeted them as well as he could. 
a You are exceptionally ugly!” said the wild ducks; “but that 
does not matter to us as long as you do not marry into our family.” 
' Poor thing! he was really not thinking of marrying, but only 
wanted permission to lie among the reeds and drink a little moor 
water. So he lay two whole days ; then two wild geese, or rather 
ganders, came by; they had not long crept out of their shell, and 
that is why they were so bold. 
~ “Listen, comrade,” they said ; “you are rather ugly but we like 
you very well ; will you come with us and be a bird of passage? 
On another moor near this place there are some nice sweet wild 
geese, all females too, every one of whom can say ‘Quack!’ You 
would be in a fair way to make your fortune there, ugly as 
you are.” 
- “Bang! bang!” went a gun, and the two wild ganders fell 
down dead among the reeds, and the water became red with their 
blood. “Bang! bang!” came again, and whole flocks of wild 
geese flew up out of the reeds. Once more came a shot. There 
was a great hunting party going on, and the huntsmen were lying 
all round the moor ; some were even sitting up in the branches of 
the trees, which stretched far out over the reeds. The blue 
smoke dispersed itself into the thick trees and far out over the 
water, like clouds; the hounds came splashing across the moor, 
the reeds and the rushes bending in all directions. What a fright 
the poor duckling was in! He turned his head to put it under 
his wing, but at the same moment a terribly large dog stood quite 
close to him, his tongue hanging far out of his mouth, his eyes 
sleaming angrily, hideously. Craning forward straight at the 
duckling, he showed his sharp teeth, and splash! splash! 
he was gone again, without touching him. 

“ Oh, how thankful I am!” sighed the duckling; “I am so 
igly that even the dog will not bite me.” 
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And so he lay still whilst the shots whistled ria age 4 
one report following another. rg 

It was late in the day before all was quiet, but the icaal i 
one did not dare to stir even then ; he waited several hours m 
before he looked round, and then hamted away from the moor 
fast as he could. He ran over fields and meadows, though th 
was such a storm raging that it was difficult for him to get alc 
at all. 

In the evening he reached a wretched little peasant’s buf 
was in such bad repair that it did not know itself on which's 
to fall, and therefore remained standing. The wind whistled 
round the duckling that he was obliged to sit down in order 
withstand it, and it grew worse and worse. He then noticed t 
the door had fallen from one of its hinges, and hung so to « 
side that he could creep into the room through the gap, wh 
he did. | 

Here lived a woman with her tom-cat and her hen. The t 
cat, whom she called her little son, could put his back up ¢ 
purr; he could even give out sparks, but that was only when 
was stroked the wrong way: ‘The hen had very small short 1 
and was therefore called ‘Chickling Short-legs” ; she laid g¢ 
eggs, and the woman loved her like her own child. ‘Then 
morning they immediately noticed the strange duckling, and. 
tom-cat began to purr and the hen to cluck, 

“ What’s the matter?” said the woman, looking round; but 
could not see well, and took the duckling to be a fat duck y 
had lost her way. ‘‘ That’s indeed a rare catch,” said she. ‘‘N 
I can have duck’s eggs. I hope it’s not a drake. That we m 
find out.” 

And so the duckling was taken on trial for three weeks, but 
eggs came. 

‘The tom-cat was master in the house, and the hen was mistr 
and they used always to say “‘We and-the world,” for. t 
believed themselves to be the half, and by far the better half 1 
The duckling thought that it was possible to be of anot 
opinion, but that the hen would not allow. Q? 


“Can you lay eggs?” she asked. bs aastée said sa { 
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give out Piiike Pare 

6c No. ” , 
; a“ Then you may have no opinion when reasonable people are 
Speaking.” 
& So the duckling sat in the corner and was ina bad Hung dea 
here the fresh air'and the sunshine came in to him, and erated 
in him such a strong desire to swim on ‘the water ‘that he could 
not help telling the hen of it. 
4 ““What are you thinking of ?” asked) the latter. ‘“ You have 
‘nothing to do, and that is why you get suai fancies. . Either lay 
eggs or purr, and then they will pass away.” 
_ But it is so nice to: swim on the water,” said the dhithtnigs 
“so delightful to let it close over your head and to dive to: the 
bottom.” 

‘Well, that seems a fine pleasure,” said the fit ay I think you 
ust be mad. Ask the tom-cat—he is the wisest creature I know 
+—whether he likes to swim on the water or to dive under. I won't 
speak of myself. Ask even our mistress, the old woman } there 
js no one in the world wiser than she. Do you think she has a 
longing to swim and to let the water close over her head?” « 
_ “You-don’t understand me,” said the duckling. 
+) We don’t understand you? \ Who then would be able to whdey 
stand you? I don’t suppose you pretend to bewiser than the tom- 
‘cat and the old woman—I won’t:speak of myselfatall. Don’t get 
‘silly things into your head, child, and be thankful forall the kind- 
ness that has been shown you. Have you not come into a warm 
room, and are you not in the society of those from whom you can 
learn something? But you are a fool, and it is disagreeable to 
have anything to do with you. Believe me, I wish: you well. 
FT tell you unpleasant. things, and it is in this way that one’s real 
friends may be known. Cal learn to lay eggs or to purr and 
send out sparks.” 
“JT think I shall g° out into the wide sori’ sf said the 


duckling. 
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“ Well, do so,” said the hen. 

So the duckling went ; he swam upon the water, he dived del 
but none of the animals took any notice of him, on account of h 
ugliness. 

The autumn now came ; the leaves in the wood turned yello 
and brown; the wind caught them and made them dance abou 
and up in the air it was very cold. The clouds were heavy wi 
hail and snow-flakes, and the raven sat on the hedge and croake 
with cold; indeed, it made one shiver only to think of it. TI 
poor duckling had by no means a good time. One evening—the 
was a glorious sunset—a flock of beautiful large birds came out 
a thicket. The duckling had never seen such handsome cne 
they were of dazzling whiteness, with long slender necks. Th 
were swans ; and uttering a peculiar cry they spread their lon 
splendid wings and flew away out of the cold region to warm 
countries and open seas. 

They rose so high, that a strange feeling came over the ug 
young duckling. He turned round and round in the water like 
wheel, stretched his neck high up in the air after them, and utter 
such a loud and peculiar cry that he was quite frightened by 
himself! Oh! he could not forget the beautiful happy birds, a1 
when he could see them no longer he dived down to the botton 
on coming up again he was almost beside himself. He did n 
know what the birds were called, nor whither they were flyin, 
yet he loved them as he had never loved any one before. Hed 
not envy them at all. How could it occur to him to wish hims 
such loveliness as that? He would have been quite happy if or 
the ducks had suffered him to be among them—the poor, ug 
creature. 

The winter became cold, very cold. The duckling was oblig 
to swim about in the water to prevent it from freezing over entire 
but every night the opening in which he swam became smaller a 
smaller. It froze so hard that the ice cracked ; the duckling ¥ 
obliged to use, his legs continually, so that the hole shot 
not close up. At last he got tired, lay quite still, and froze f. 
in the ice. 


Early next morning a peasant came by, and seeing what h 
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ppened, went up, broke the ice in pieces with his wooden 
hoe, and carried the duckling home to his wife. There he 
evi ved. 
_ The children wanted to play with him ; but the duckling thought 
Bey wished to do him some harm, and in his terror jumped right 
to the milk-pail, so that the milk flew about the room. The 
farmer’ s wife clapped her hands at him, upon which he flew into the 
butter-vat, then down into the meal tub, and out again. What a 
sight he looked! The woman screamed and struck at him with 
the tongs, and the children, all laughing and screaming, knocked 
each other down in trying to catch him. It was a good thing for 
him that the door was open, and that he could slip out among the 
bushes into the freshly fallen snow. There he lay, quite worn out. 
y But it would be too sad to relate all the trouble and misery that 
the duckling had to endure during the severe winter. He was 
lying on the moor among the reeds when the sun began to shine 
pied again. ‘The larks were singing ; it was beautiful spring. 
‘Then once more the duckling was able to use his wings ; they 
ss much stronger, and carried him along more swiftly than 
before, and ere he was aware of it, he found himself in a 
large garden, where an elder-tree scented the air, and bent its 
long green branches down to the winding canal. Oh, what 
beauty, what vernal freshness was here! And out of the thicket 
came three splendid white swans ; they ruffled their feathers and 
swam lightly on the water. The duckling knew the splendid 
creatures, and was seized with a strange sadness. 
_ “Twill fly to them, to those royal birds! And they will kill 
me, because I, who am so ugly, dare to come near them. Better 
to be killed by them than to be bitten by the ducks, beaten by 
the hens, kicked by the girl who minds the poultry-yard, and to 
suffer so much in winter.” So he flew into the water and swam 
towards the beautiful swans. They perceived him, and shot 
down upon him with all their feathers up. “ Only kill me,” said 
the poor creature, bowing his head to the level of the water and 
awaiting his death. But what did he see in the clear water? He 
saw beneath him his own image, no longer an awkward dark grey 
bird, ugly and deformed, but a swan himself. 
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It matters little whether one has been born in a duck-yard 
long as one has been hatched from a swan’s egg. a 

He felt quite happy at having suffered so much trouble al 
care. Now only could he rightly value the good fortune th 
greeted him. And the large swans swam round him i strok 
him with their beaks. 

Some little children came into the garden and threw bre 
and corn into the water. The youngest one cried, “There 
a new one;” and the other children also shouted with gl 
** Yes, a new one has come,” dancing about and clapping th 
hands. They ran to their father and mother, and bread and ca 
was thrown into the water, while every one said, “ The new one 
the finest ; so young and so beautiful!” And the old swa 
bowed down before him. : 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and’ put his head under his win 
he really did not know what to do. He was all too happy, t 
not at all proud. ' He remembered how he had been persecut 
and despised, and now he heard every one saying that he was t 
most beautiful of all beautiful birds. Even the elder-trée bow 
down before him till its branches touched the water, and the s 
shone warm and bright. Then-he shook his feathers, stretch 
his slender neck, and from the bottom of ‘his heart joyfu 
exclaimed, “I never even dreamed of such happiness when Ty 
still the ugly duckling.” 


‘Twelve by the Mail 


T was intensely cold, the sky was stude 
with stars, there was no breath of 
stirring. 

“Boom!” An old earthen pot was fl 
against the neighbour’s door. “Ba 
bang!” A gun was fired off. They w 

= : greeting the New Year. It was N 

Year’s Eve! The church-clock was striking Midnight. - ~ 3 
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. “Ta-taza, ta-ta-ra!” The heavy mail-coach came lumbering up 
_and stopped before the gate of the town. There were twelve 
passengers in it, for all seats were occupied. 

_ ‘Hip, hip, hurrah!” cried the people in the houses of the town, 

where they were keeping New Year's Night, and rose when the 
clock struck twelve with their glasses in their hands, drinking the 
health of the New Year. 

“ A Happy New Year to you!” was the cry. “A pretty wife! 
plenty of money! no trouble and sorrow !” 

Such were the good wishes expressed amid clinking of glasses. 
There was singing and ringing! Before the gate of the town 
stopped the mail-coach with twelve guests, the’ passengers. 

And who were these: strangers? Each of them had his pass- 

port.and luggage with him ; they even brought presents for you, 
forme, and for all the inhabitants of the little town. But who 

were they, what did they intend to do, and what did they bring 
with them? 

_ “Good morning ! !” they called out to the sentry at the town-gate 

“Good morning!” answered the sentry, for the clock had 
already struck twelve o’clock. 

“Your names? your business?” the sentry asked the first who 
left. the coach. 

__ ‘Look for yourself in my passport,” replied the man. “TI am 

Z/” And he was indeed a man, clad in a large bearskin and 

wearing fur boots. ‘I am the man on whom many people set 

their hopes. Come and see me to-morrow and I shall give you a 

New Year's gift. I throw coppers and silver among the people, 

and give balls—to wit, thirty-one; but more nights I cannot 
sacrifice. My ships are frozen in, but in my office it is warm and 

pleasant. _My name is January ; Iam a merchant, and carry all 
my accounts with me.” 

Then the second alighted from the coach. He was a jovial 
fellow ; he was theatrical manager, arranger of masquerades and 
all sorts of amusements: that one could te of. aie luggage 
consisted of a big cask. 

__.We shall drive the cat out of this cask at’ carnival time,” he 

‘said. “J shall give you and myself pleasure. We shall be merry 
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every day. I have not too long to live—in fact, of all the famil 
my life is the shortest, for I shall only become twenty-eight day 
old. Sometimes they allow me one day more, but I don’t troubl. 
myself about that. Hurrah!” 

“You must not shout so!” said the sentry. 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” replied the man. ‘I am Prince Carnival 
travelling under the name of Februarius.” 

Then the third left the coach. He looked the very picture c 
fasting ; he carried his nose very high, for he was related to th 
“forty knights,” and he was a weather-prophet. But this is ne 
a remunerative trade, and therefore he was in favour of fasting 
He hada bunch of violets in his button-hole, but it was very smal 

“March, March!” cried the fourth after him, slapping hi 
shoulders, ‘‘do you not smell something ? Come quick into th 
guardroom ; they are drinking punch there, which is your favourit 
beverage ; I can smell it outside. March; Mr. Martius!” But 
was not true, he only wished to tease him by making him a 
April fool; for with such merriment the fourth generally mad 
his entrance into the town. He looked very smart, worked bt 
very little, and kept more holidays than others. ‘I wish there we 
a little more steadiness in the world,” he said, “ but sometime 
one is in good, sometimes in bad, humour, always according to ci 
cumstances ; one has continually to change one’s dress, for som 
times it rains and sometimes the sun shines. I am a sort of hous 
agent and undertaker ; I can laugh and weep according to circur 
stances. I have my summer-clothes here in my portmantea 
but it would be foolish to put themon. Herelam! On Sunda: 
I take a walk in shoes and white silk stockings, and with a muff. 

After him a lady alighted from the coach. Her name was Mi 
May. She wore a summer dress and goloshes, her frock was of 
light green, and anemones adorned her hair; she smelt — 
strongly of thyme that the sentry could not help sneezin 
“Health and prosperity to you,” she said, greeting him. H« 
pretty she was! She was a singer, but not a theatrical vocali 
nor a ballad-singer ; she was a songstress of the grove; s 
roamed about in the green forests and sang for her own pleast 
and amusement. 
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_ “Now comes the young married woman,” they cried from inside 
e the coach, and a young, beautiful and distinguished-looking 
woman stepped out. One could see that Mrs. June was not 
accustomed to do much for herself, but rather to be waited upon. 
On the longest day in the year she gave a great dinner-party, that 
_ her guests might have time to eat the numerous courses which were 
served. Although she had her own carriage, she travelled like 
the others by the mail, in order to show people that she was not 
haughty. But she was not unaecompanied, for her younger 
brother Julius was with her. He looked very well fed, wore 
“summer clothes and a straw hat. He had but little luggage, as 
it was burdensome to carry in the great heat ; he had only a pair 
_of bathing-drawers with him. 
Then the mother alighted, Mrs. August, a wholesale fruiterer, 
the proprietress of many fish-ponds and a farmer, wearing a large 
crinoline ; she was stout and hot, worked hard, and carried: the 
beer out to her labourers in the field herself. ‘‘In the sweat 
of thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread,” she used to say; 
“that is written in the Bible. When the work is done follow 
the excursions into the country, dance and play under the green 
trees; and the harvest festivals.” She was an excellent house- 
keeper. 
After her a man came out of the coach who was a painter; he 
was the famous colourist, September; he would repair to the 
woods and change the colour of the leaves according to his ideas ; 
and soon it gleamed with crimson, russet, and gold. ‘The master 
could whistle like a starling ; he was a quick worker, and decorated 
his beer-jug with a twining branch of hops, so that it looked 
beautiful ; he had a strong sense of beauty. There he stood with 
his colour-box, which made up his whole luggage. 
» He was followed by a landowner, who only thought of plougtet 
and preparing the field in the seed-month, and who was fond of field 
sports. Mr. October had his dog and gun with him, and carried 
nuts in his game-bag. ‘Crack, crack!” He had a great deal 
of luggage, including even an English plough; he talked about 
agriculture, but on account of the coughing and groaning of his 
neighbour one could not hear much of it. 
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It was November who coughed so much when he got out. H 
suffered a great deal from colds, and blew his nose continually 
and yet he declared that he must accompany the servant-girls t 
their new places and initiate them into their winter service ; hi 
cold, he thought, would soon be. better when he began wooc 
cutting, for he was a master woodcutter, and the president of th 
guild. He passed his evenings cutting wood for skates, for h 
knew well, he said, that in a few weeks these articles would hems 1 
great demand for the people’s amusement. j 

Finally, the last passenger made her appearance—the ol 
mother December, carrying a foot-warmer with her. The ol 
woman was shivering with cold, but her eyes were as bright as tw 
stars. She held a flower-pot in her arm, in which a little fir-tre 
was growing. ‘This tree,” she said, “I will take care of an 
cherish, that it may thrive and grow very tall, till Christmas-eve 
it must reach from the floor to the ceiling, and will be covere 
with glittering lights, gilded apples, and. cut-out. figures.. Th 
foot-warmer warms me like a stove; I shall take.a story-book: ov 
of my pocket and read it aloud, until all the children in the roor 
are quiet, and all the little figures on the tree become alive; an 
the little wax angel on the top of the tree opens his wings ¢ 
tinsel, flies down from his green resting-place, and kisses all th 
children and grown-up people in the room. Nay, he also kisse 
the poor children who stand outside in the street and sing th 
Christmas song of the “‘ Star of Bethlehem.” 

“Well, the coach may drive off,” said the sentry, “now w 
have all the twelve... And the luggage cart may come up.” 

“ First let the twelve come in to me,” said the captain of tk 
guard, ‘one ‘after the other. I shall keep their passports here 
they are all available for one month; when it is gone I shall. giy 
them a gharacter on. the tines ta Now, Mr. elticis, - 
walk in.’ 

And ig January Neibekcli ia invitation. » ro 

When a year is gone, I shall tell you what. the twelve passenge 
have brought you, myself, and:all of us, At present I do n 
know it, and perhaps they do not know it themselves ; for ‘it is 
strange time we live in. .: uit wed jon blues sno sHeda 
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The Little Mermaid 


J AR out in the ocean the water is as blue as the 
{ petals of the finest corn-flower, and as. trans- 
parent as the purest glass. | But it is very 
deep, much deeper indeed than any anchor- 
chain can fathom ; many steeples would have 
to be piled one on the top of the other in 
apa order to reach from the bottom to the surface 
f the water. Down there live the sea-folks. 

' You must not think that there is nothing but the bare white 
‘sand at the bottom of the ocean; no, on the contrary,‘ there grow 
‘the most peculiar trees and plants, having such pliable trunks, 
stalks, and leaves that they stir at the slightest movement of the 
water, as if they were alive. All: the big and small fishes glide 
‘through their branches as birds fly through the trees. Where the 
‘ocean is deepest stands the sea-king’s castle ; its walls are built of 
‘coral, and the high arched windows are cut out of the clearest 
‘amber; the roof is covered all over with shells, which open and 
close according as the current of the water sets. It looks most 
beautiful, for each of them is filled with pearls of priceless value ; 
a single one of them would be a fit ornament for a queen’s 
diadem. 

~The sea-king had been a widower for many years, and his aged 
mother was keeping house for him. She was a clever woman, but 
she was very proud of her noble birth; therefore she wore twelve 
oysters on her tail, while other distinguished sea-folks were only 
allowed to wear six. In every other respect: she deserved un- 
mingled praise, especially for her tender care of the sea-princesses, 
her grand-daughters. They were six in number,.and the youngest 
was the most beautiful of all. Her skin was as:clear and: delicate 
as the petals’ of a rose; her eyes as blue as the sea in its greatest 
depth ; but she also, like the others, had no legs—her body ended 
in a fish-tail. All day long the:princesses used to play about in 
the spacious halls of the ¢astle, where flowers blossom from the 
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walls. When the large amber windows were thrown open th 
fishes came swimming to the princesses, as the swallows sometime 
fly in when we open the windows; the fishes were so tame th: 
they ate out of their hands, and suffered the princesses to strok 
them. 

In front of the castle was a large garden in which bright re 
and dark blue flowers were growing; the fruit glittered like gol 
and the flowers looked like flames of fire ; their stalks and leav 
were continually moving. The ground was covered with tl 
finest sand, as blue as the flame of sulphur. A peculiar blue lig! 
was shed over everything ; one would rather have imagined one 
self to be high up in the air, having above and below the blue sk 
than at the bottom of the sea. When the sea was calm one cou 
see the sun; it looked like an immense purple flower, from whic 
the light streamed forth in all directions. 

Each of the little princesses had her own place in the garde: 
where she was allowed to dig and to plant at her pleasure. Or 
gave her flower-bed the shape of a whale, another preferred | 
form it like a little mermaid; but the youngest made hers | 
round as the sun, and her flowers were also of the purple hue 
the sun. She was a peculiar child, always quiet and sensitiv 
while her sisters thought a great deal of all sorts of curious objec 
which they received from wrecked ships, she only loved h 
_ purple flowers, and a beautiful figure, representing a boy, cary 
out of clear white marble, which had come from some wreck 
the bottom of the sea. She had planted a red weeping-will 
close by the marble figure, which throve well and was hangi 
over it with its fresh branches reaching down to the blue sa 
and casting a violet-coloured shadow. Like the branches, t) 
shadow was continually moving, and it gave one the impression 
if the top and the roots of the tree were ‘Bias together and t 
ing to kiss each other. 

The little mermaid liked most of all to hear stories about m 
kind above, and the grandmother had to tell her all she kn 
about ships, towns, and animals; she was very much surprised 
hear that on earth the flowers were fragrant (the sea-flowers had 
smell) and that the woods were green, that the fishes which one s 
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here on the trees could sing beautifully and delight everybody. 

The grandmother called the little birds fishes; otherwise her 
grand- daughters would not have understood her, as they had 
“never seen a bird. 
_ “When you are fifteen years old,” said the grandmother, “ you 
will be allowed to rise up to the surface of the sea and sit on the 
cliffs in. the moonlight, where the big ships will be sailing by. 
ay hen you will also see the woods and towns.” 
In the following year the eldest princess would complete her 
fifteenth year; the other sisters were each one year younger 
than the other; the youngest therefore had to wait fully five 
years before she could go up from the bottom of the sea and 
look at the earth above. But each promised to tell her sisters 
what she liked best on her first visit; for their grandmother, 
they thought, did not tell them enough—there were so many 
things on which they wished to be informed. None of them, 
however, longed so much to go up as the youngest, who had 
to wait the longest time, and was always so quiet and pensive. 
Many a night she stood at the open window and looked up 
through the dark blue water, watching the fishes as they splashed 
in the water with their fins and tails. She could see the moon 
and the stars—they looked quite pale, but appeared through the 
water much larger than we see them. When something like a 
dark cloud passed over her and concealed them for a while, she 
knew it was éither a whale, or a ship with many human beings, 
who had no idea that a lovely little mermaid was standing 
below stretching out her white hands towards the keel of their 
shi 
iS: The eldest princess now completed her fifteenth year, and was 
allowed to rise up... When she came back she had to tell about 
hundreds of things: the greatest pleasure, she said, was to lie in 
the moonlight on a sandbank, when the sea was calm, and to 
look at the near coast and the large town where the «lights 
sparkled like many hundreds of stars; to hear the music and 
noise caused by the clamour of carriages.and human voices, to 
see the many church-steeples and to listen to the ringing of the 
bells. The youngest sister listened attentively to all this, and 
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when she again, at night, stood at the open window ar 
looked up through the dark-blue water, she thought of the gre 
town, with all its bustle and noise, and imagined she heard tl 
ringing of the bells in the depth of the sea. 

In the following year the second sister’s turn came to rise v 
to the surface of the sea and to swim whither she pleased. SI 
came up just as the sun was setting, and this aspect she co 
sidered the most beautiful of all she saw. The whole sky looke 
like gold, and she could not find words to describe the beautif 
clouds. Purple and violet, they were sailing by over her heat 
but even quicker than the clouds she saw a flight of wild: swa: 
flying towards the sun; she followed them, but the sun sai 
down and the rosy hue on the surface of the water and in tl 
clouds vanished. i 

The year after, the third sister rosé up. She was. the bolde 
of all, and swam up the mouth of a broad river. She sz 
beautiful green hills covered with vines. Strongholds and castl 
peeped out of the splendid woods ; she heard the birds sing, a 
the sun was shining so warmly that she had often to dive dov 
and cool her burning face. In a little creek she found a troop. 
human children playing ; they were quite naked, and splashed 
the water|; she wished to play with them, ‘but they ran aw: 
terrified. Then a little black animal, a dog, came—she had ney 
seen one before—and barked so dreadfully at her that she y¥ 
frightened, and hurried back as: fast as she could to the op 
sea, But she could never forget 'the stately woods, the gre 
hills, and the nice children who could swim, although they had | 
fish-tails. 

The fourth sister was not so daring; she remained out in 1 
open sea, and declared that there it was most pleasant to st: 
There, she said, one could look ‘around many miles, and 1 
sky appeared to one like an immense glass globe. She had a 
seen ships, but only from a great distance ; they looked to 1 
like seagulls. The playful dolphins, she said, threw som 
saults, while the big whales spouted up the sea-water throu 


their nostrils, as if many hundred fountains were playing: 
around her. | 
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_ Now the fifth sister’s turn came, and as her birthday was in winter 
she saw something different from her sisters on her first visit. 
The sea looked quite green; enormous icebergs were floating 
a round her—every one of them was like pearl, she said, although 
they were much higher than the church-steeples built by men. 

‘They had the most peculiar shapes and glittered like diamonds. She 
had seated herself on one of the highest, and while the wind was 
playing with her hair she noticed how the ships were tossed about ; 

towards the evening the sky became covered with black clouds, it 
lightened and thundered, and the big ice-blocks reflected the 
flashes of lightning while they were tossed up by the roaring 
‘sea. The sailors reefed all their sails, for they were terrified and 
mxious ; but she was sitting quietly on the floating iceberg, and 
atching how the flashes of lightning descended zigzag into the 
foaming sea. 

The first time one of the sisters came to the surface, all 
the new and beautiful things charmed her ; but now, being as 
‘grown-up girls allowed to rise whenever they pleased, all this 
became indifferent to them, and after a month they declared 
that it was best down below in their own home. On many a 
night the five sisters would rise to the surface of the water arm-in- 
arm, in a row, and sing, for they had beautiful voices, much finer 
than any human being ever has; and when a storm was 
approaching, and they thought that some ships might be wrecked, 
they swam in front of them, singing of the beautiful things at the 
bottom of the sea, and bidding the people not to be afraid, but 
come down. The people, however, did not understand them, and 
mistook their singing for the noise of the wind ; they never saw the 
treasures below, for when the ship went down they were drowned, 
and only atrived dead at the sea-king’s castle. When her sisters 
thus went up arm-in-arm, the youngest princess used to stand 
alone and follow them with her eyes ; then she often felt as if she 
must cry; but mermaids have no tears, therefore they suffer 
much more than we do. 

. “Qh! that I were already fifteen years old,” she said ; “‘ I know 
T shall love the world ail and the people that Grell in it, very 
much. ” 7 
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At last she was fifteen. ‘You are now grown up,” said h 
grandmother, the old dowager-queen, to her ; “now let me ado 
you like your sisters.” She placed a wreath of white lilies ¢ 
her head, the petals of the flowers being half-pearls; and ~ 
order to show her high rank the old lady caused eight oye 
to be fixed to her grand-daughter’s tail. 
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“They hurt me, Granny,” said the littke mermaid. ‘“ Ne 
mind, my child, pride must suffer pain,” replied the old lady. T 
little princess would have gladly taken off all her ornaments and 1 
heavy wreath; her purple flowers would have suited her mu 
better, but she could not offend her grandmother. ‘ Farewell 
she said, and rose up as lightly as a bubble. The sun had j 
set when she lifted her head out of the water, but the clouds w 
still coloured like purple and gold; the evening-star spark 
beautifully through the rose-tinted atmosphere ; the air was m 
and fresh, and the sea perfectly calm. There was a big ship ¥ 
three masts lying before her ; only one sail was set, as not a bre 
of air was stirring ; the sailors were sitting about on deck and 
the rigging. There were music and dancing on board, and whe: 
became dark many hundreds of coloured lamps were lighted, ; 
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t looked as if the flags of all nations were floating in the air. 
‘The little mermaid swam up close to the cabin windows, and 
when the waves lifted her up she could see many well-dressed 
people through the clear panes. The most beautiful of them was 
a young prince with large black eyes—he certainly seemed not 
‘older than sixteen; it was his birthday, and that was the cause 
of all this rejoicing. The sailors were dancing on deck, and 
when the young prince stepped out of the cabin-door hundreds 
of rockets were thrown up into the air, and became for some 
“moments as bright as day. The little mermaid was frightened, 
and dived under the water; but soon she lifted up her head 
again, and then it seemed to her as if all the stars were falling 
down from the sky. She had never seen sucha display of fireworks. 
Large Catherine-wheels turned rapidly round, splendid fiery 
fishes flew through the air, and all was reflected by the bright 
calm sea. On the ship it was so light that one could distinctly | 
“see everything, even the smallest rope. And the young prince 
“was so beautiful! He shook hands with the people and smiled 
‘graciously, while the music sounded dreamily through the starry 
night. 

_ It became very late, but the little mermaid could not turn her 
eyes away from the ship and the beautiful prince. The coloured 
lamps were extinguished ; no more rockets were sent up nor 
cannons fired off. But in the sea, deep below, was a strange 
‘murmuring and humming, while the little mermaid was rocking 
on the waves and looking into the cabin. Soon the wind began 
to blow; one sail after another was furled ; the waves rose up 
high ; flashes of lightning were seen in the distance ; a terrible 
storm was approaching. Then all the sails were reefed. The 
large ship in its rapid course was tossed about like a nutshell by 
the waves, which rose up as high as mountains, as if they would 
roll over the top of the masts. The ship dived like a swan 
down between the waves, and was then carried up again by 
them to a great height. The little mermaid thought it was a 
pleasant journey; not so the sailors. The ship creaked and 
groaned ; her strong planks were bending under the weight of the 
heavy waves which entered into her; the mainmast was broken 
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like a reed; the ship lay over on her side, and the water rushe 
over her. The little mermaid then perceived that the crew wa 
in danger ; she herself had to be careful, lest the posts and plank 
floating about on the water might hurt her. For moments it wa 
so dark that one could distinguish nothing, but when it lightene 
everything was visible. The little mermaid was looking out fe 
the prince ; she saw him sink down into the depths when the shi 
broke up. She was very pleased, for now she thought he woul 
come down to her. But soon she remembered that men canno 
live in the water, and that he would arrive dead at her father 
castle. No,he must not die! Heedless of the beams and plank 
floating on the waters, she dived down to the bottom, and cam 
up again in search of the prince. At last she found him; hi 
strength was failing him ; he was no longer able to swim in th 
storm-tost sea; his arms and legs became powerless ; his beautifi 
eyes closed ; he would surely have died had not the little mermai 
come to his assistance. She held up his head, and let the wave 
drift them where they would. 6 

Next morning the storm had abated, but not a plank we 
visible of the ship anywhere ; the sun rose purple and radia 
out of the water, and seemed to impart new life to the prince 
cheeks ; his eyes, however, remained closed. The mermaid kisse 
his beautiful forehead, stroked back his wet hair ; he looked to h 
very much like the white marble figure in her little garden ™ 
home. She kissed him again and again, and wished that he we 
alive. 

Now she had before her eyes the dry land, where hig 
mountains towered into the clouds, while the snow was glitteri1 
on their summits, and looking like swans resting there. Dov 
on the coast were magnificent green woods, and quite in the for 
ground stood a church or a convent—she did not know which ; b 
at any rate it was a building. Lemon and orange trees’ we 
growing in the garden, and high palms stood before the ga 
The sea formed a little bay here and was quite calm, althou 
very deep; she swam straight to the cliff, where the fine wh 

_sand had been washed ashore, and put him down, taking spec 
care that his head was raised up to the warm sunshine. Then 
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bells began to ring in the large white building, and many 
ung girls passed through the garden. The little mermaid. swam 
: rther out, hid herself behind some rocks, covered: her hair and 
breast with sea-foam, lest anybody might see her little face, and 
atched to see who would come to the poor prince, After a 
ile a young girl came to: the spot: where the prince was lying ; 
at first. she seemed very much frightened, but she soon recovered 
erself, and called some people. The little mermaid. saw thatthe 
prince came back to life, and smiled at all who stood around him, 
But at her he did not smile; he little knew that she had sayed 


him. She was very sad; and: when they had taken him into the 
large building, she dived down and so returned) to her father’s 
castle. 

- She had always been silent oe pensive’; now she was still more 
a Her sisters asked her what she had; seen. when she went. up 
for the first time, but she told them, nothing... Many a morning 
and many an evening she returned to the spot where she had 
left the prince ; she saw how the fruit in the garden became. ripe 
and was gathered, how the snow melted on the high, mountains ; 
but she never caught sight of the prince, and each. time she 
returned home she was more mournful than before. 

Her only consolation was to sit in her little garden, and to put 
her arms round the-marble figure which resembled. the prince, 
‘but she no longer looked after her flowers. Her garden became 
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a wilderness; the plants straggled over the paths, and twined thei 
long stalks and leaves round the trunks and branches of the tree: 
so that it became quite dark and gloomy. i 

At last she could bear it no longer, and confided her éronbieal t 
one of her sisters, who of course told the others. These, and a fer 
other mermaids who mentioned it confidentially to their intimat 
friends, were the only people who were in the secret. On 
of them knew the prince, and could. tell them where hi 
kingdom was. She also had witnessed the festival on board th 
ship. it 
“ Come, dear sister,” said the other princesses ; and arm-in-arn 
in a long row, they rose up to the spot where the prince’s castl 
stood. It was built of bright yellow stone, and had _ broa 
marble staircases, one of which reached right down to the sez 
Magnificent gilt cupolas surmounted the roof, and in the color 
nades, running all round the building, stood lifelike marbl 
statues. Through the clear panes in the high window could b 
seen splendid halls, where costly silk curtains and beautiful tapestr 
hung, and the wall was covered with paintings so exquisite that : 
was a pleasure to look at them. In the centre of the largest ha 
a fountain played ; its jets rose as high as the glass cupola in th 
ceiling, through which the sun shone upon the water and th 
beautiful plants growing in the great basin. 

Now she knew where he dwelt, and near there she passed man 
an evening and many a night on the water. She swam muc 
closer to the shore than any of the others would have ventured 
nay, she even went up the narrow canal under the magnificer 
marble balcony which threw a large shadow on the water. Her 
She sat and gazed at the young prince, who thought that he wa 
quite alone in the moonlight. Often she saw him sailing in 
stately boat, decorated with flags, and with music on board. Sh 
listened from behind the green rushes ; and when the wind caugt 
her long silver-white veil, and people noticed it, they imagined — 
was a swan opening its wings. Many a time at night, when th 
fishermen were upon the sea with torches, she heard them sa 
many good things about the prince, and she was glad that she ha 
saved his life when he was drifting half-dead upon the waves ; sh 
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Bccaberes how his head had rested on her bosom, and how 
fervently she had kissed him, but he knew nothing about it, and 
did not even dream of her. Her love for mankind grew from day 
to day, and she longed more and more to be able to live among 
hem, for their world seemed to her so much larger than hers. 
They could cross the sea in large ships, and ascend mountains 
towering into the clouds. The lands which they possessed, both 
woods and fields, stretched farther than her eyes could reach. 
There were still so many things on which she wished to have in- 
formation, and her sisters could not answer all her questions ; 
therefore she asked her grandmother, who knew the upper world 
very well, and appropriately styled it “the countries above 
the sea.” 
3 “If human beings are not drowned,” asked the little mermaid, 
‘¢ can they live for ever? Do they not die as we do down here in 
the sea?” 
_ Yes” replied the old lady. “They also die, and their life is 
even shorter than ours. We sometimes live to be three hundred 
years old ; but when we cease to exist here we are turned into foam 
on the surface of the water, and have not even.a grave in the 
depth of the sea among those we love. We never live again; our 
souls are not immortal ; we are like the green seaweed, which, when 
once severed from its root, can never grow again, Men, on the 
other hand, have a soul which lives for ever after the body has 
become dust ; it rises through the sky, up to the shining stars. 
As we rise out of the sea, and behold all the countries of the 
earth, so they rise to unknown glorious regions which we shall 
never see.’ 

“Why have we not also an immortal soul?” asked the little 
mermaid, sorrowfully. ‘I would gladly give all the years I have 
yet to live, if I could be a human being only for one day, and 
to have the hope of seeing that marvellous country beyond the 
Bs You must not dream of that,” replied the old lady. ‘We are 
much happier and better off than mankind above.” 

“Then I shall die, and drift on the sea as foam, never hearing 
the music of the waves, or seeing the beautiful flowers and the red 
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sun. Is there not anything I can do in order to obtain an ir 
mortal soul ?” = 
“ No!” said the grandmother. ‘ Only if a man would love yc 
-so much that you would be dearer to him than father or mothe 
if he would cling with all his heart and all his love to you, and ] 
the priest place his right hand into yours, with the promise to | 
faithful to you here and to eternity, then his soul would’ flow ov 
into your body, and you would receive a share of the happiness 
mankind. He would give you a soul and yet keep his own. B 
that can never happen! What is beautiful here below, your fi 
tail, they consider ugly on earth—they do not know any better 3 
there one must have two clumsy limbs, which they call legs, 
order to be beautiful.” : 
The little mermaid sighed, and looked at her fish-tail’ mow 
fully. “ Let us be merry,” said the old lady. “ Let us dance a: 
make the best of the three hundred years of our life. That 
truly quite enough ; afterwards repose will be more pleasant. 1 
night we will have a court ball.” ‘. 
Such a splendid sight is never seen on earth. The walls a 
the ceiling of the large ballroom were of thick transparent gla 
Several hundred enormous shells, purple and bright green, sto 
at each side in long rows, filled with blue fire, which lit up 1 
whole room and shone through the walls so that the sea outsi 
was quite illuminated ; one could see countless fishes, of all siz 
swimming against the glass walls; the scales of some gleam 
with purple, others glittered like silver and gold. A broad stre 
ran through the middle of the ballroom, upon which the sea-fol 
both men and women, danced to the music of their own sw 
songs. Human beings have not such beautiful voices. The lit 
mermaid sang best of all, and the whole court applauded w 
fins and tails.. For a moment she felt a joy in her heart at | 
thought that she possessed the most beautiful voice of all liv 
on earth or in the sea. But soon her mind returned to the we 
above ; she could not forget the beautiful prince, nor cease gri 
ing that she did not possess an immortal soul like his. 'Theref 
she stole out of her father’s castle ; and while within the others 
joyed songs and merriment, she sat sorrowfully in her little gard 
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ven she heard a bugle sound through the water, and thought, 
‘Surely now he is sailing above, he who fills my mind, and into 
vhose hands I should like to entrust my fate. I will dare all in 
order to obtain him and an immortal soul! While my sisters are 
dancing i in my father’s castle I will go to the sea-witch, whom I. 
lave always feared so much ; perhaps she can advise and help me.” 
- Then the little mermaid left her garden and went out to the 
oaring whirlpools where the witch dwelt. She had never gone 
hat way before; no flowers, no seaweed even, was growing there 
—only bare grey sandy soil surrounded the whirlpools, where the 
water rushed round like mill-wheels and drew everything it got 
10ld of down into the depths. She had to pass right through 
hese dreadful whirlpools in order to reach the witch’s territory. 
for a good part of the way the road led over warm bubbling mud ; 
his*the witch called her peat-moor. Behind this her house stood, 
hn a strange wood, for all the trees and bushes were polypes—half- 
inimals and half-plants. They looked like snakes, with many 
jundred heads, growing out of the ground. All the branches were 
limy arms with fingers like supple worms, every limb was moving 
rom the root to the highest branch, all they could seize out of the 
ea they clutched and) held fast, never letting it go again. The 
ittle mermaid stopped timidly in front of them ; her heart was beat- 
ng with fear, she nearly turned back again; but then she thought 
f the prince and the immortal soul, and regained her courage. 
she twisted her long flowing hair round her head, lest the polypes 
night seize it ; she crossed her hands upon her breast, and shot 
hrough the water like a fish, right past the dreadful polypes, 
vhich stretched out their supple arms and fingers ‘after her. She 
aw that each of them had seized something and held it tightly 
vith hundreds of little arms. The polypes held in their arms 
vhite skeletons of people who had perished at sea and had sunk 
nto the depth, the oars of ships, and chests, skeletons of land 
nimals, and a little mermaid whom they had caught and strangled : 
his latter was the most dreadful sight to the little princess. 

Then she came to a big marshy place in the wood, where large 
at water-snakes were oes about, and showing their ugly light 
ellow bodies. ; 


” 
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In the middle of this place stood a house, built with the wh 
bones of shipwrecked people; there the sea-witch sat, letting 
toad eat out of her mouth, as we should feed a little canary wi 
sugar. The ugly fat water-snakes she called her little chicker 
and allowed them to crawl all over her. . 

“JT know very well what you want,” said the sea-witch. “It 
silly of you, but you shall have your way ; you will becor 
wretchedly unhappy, my beautiful princess.. You wish to get 1 
of your fish-tail and have two limbs instead, which men use 1 
walking, that the young prince may fall in love with you and tl 
you may gain him, and an immortal soul.” Thus saying the ¢ 
witch laughed loud and hideously, so that the toads and t 
snakes fell to the ground, where they wriggled about. ‘‘ You <¢ 
just in good time,” said the witch; ‘‘if you had come to-morr 
after sunrise, I should not have been able to help you for a whi 
year. I will prepare you a drink, and you must swim ash« 
before the sun rises, and sit down and drink it; then your tail y 
disappear and shrink together into what mankind call legs ; but 
will hurt you, as if a sharp sword pierced you. Every man who st 
you will say that you are the most beautiful girl he has ever se 
You will keep your gracefulness, and no dancer will be able 
move as lightly as you; but at each step that you take you y 
feel as though you trod on a sharp knife, and as if your ble 
must flow. If you are ready to suffer all this, I will help you.” 

“Yes!” said the little mermaid, with a trembling voice; a 
she thought of the prince and the immortal soul. 

“But remember,” said the witch, ‘if you have once receivec 
human form you can never become a mermaid again ; you \ 
never be able to return again to your sisters and to your fathe 
castle ; and if you fail to gain the prince’s love, so that he forg 
for your sake, father and mother, clings to you with body a 
soul, and makes the priest join your hands, that you become m 
and wife, you will not obtain an immortal soul. On the f 
morning after he has wedded another, your heart will break, a 
you will become foam on the water.” : 

“T will have it,” said the little rostmaidl and turned as pale 
death. od-aaal 
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~ “But you must pay me,” said the witch, “and it is not a little 
that I ask. You have the most beautiful voice of all who live at 
e bottom of the sea; you may think you can bewitch him 
. vith it; but this voice you must give me. I will have the best 
thing you possess in exchange for my costly drink, for I must give 
you my own blood, that the drink may be strong enough, and as 
( utting as a two-edged sword.” 
~ “Tf you take my voice,” said the little mermaid, “what is left to 
eP” . 

~ “Your fine figure,” said the witch, “your gracefulness and your 
speaking eyes—with these you may easily capture a human heart. 
Now, have you lost your courage? Put out your little tongue, 
that I may cut it off in payment, and I will give you the wonderful 
drink.” ‘ 
~ “Do it,” said the little mermaid ; and the witch placed her pot 
on the fire to prepare the draught. 

_ “Cleanliness is a good thing” she said, and scoured the kettle 
with snakes which she had tied into a bundle; then she pricked 
herself in the breast- and let her black blood drop into it. The 
steam rose up in the strangest shapes; any one who could have 
seen it, would have been frightened to death. Every moment the 
witch threw new things into the pot, and when it boiled the sound 
was like the weeping of a crocodile. At last the drink was ready; 
ind looked like the clearest water. 

“There it is,” said the witch, and cut the little mermaid’s 
ongue off; so now she was dumb, and could neither sing nor 
peak. “‘If the polypes should seize you when you go back 
hrough my wood,” said the witch, “you have only to throw one 
lrop of this fluid over them, and their arms and fingers will break 
nto a thousand pieces.” But the little mermaid had no need of 
t; the polypes shrunk back in fear at the sight of the sparkling 
rink, which shone in her hand like a glittering star. 

Thus she passed quickly through the wood and the marsh and 
he roaring whirlpools. She could see her father’s castle; the 
orches in the ballroom were all extinguished ; they were all 
sleep ; she dared not go to them; now she was dumb and on the 
oint of leaving them for ever, she felt as though her little heart 
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would break. She stole into the garden, took a blossom ‘fro 
each of her sisters’ flower-beds, kissed her hands a thousand tim 
towards the castle, and rose up through the dark blue sea. T 
sun had not yet risen when she reached the prince’s castle ai 
went up the magnificent marble steps. The moon was shini 
more brightly than usual. The little mermaid took the burni: 
draught, and felt as though a two-edged sword pierced her tend 
body ; she fainted, and lay there as if dead. When the sun rose e 
of the sea she awoke and felt a sharp pain, but just before her sto: 
the beautiful young prince. He fixed his black eyes upon her, 
that she cast hers down, and noticed that her fish tail h 
disappeared, and that she had, instead, two of the prettiest fe 
any girl could wish for. As she had no clothes she wrapped hi 
self in her long hair. The Prince asked her who she was, ai 
where she came from; she looked at him sweetly and yet mout 
fully with her dark blue eyes, for she was unable to speak. Th 
he took her by the hand and led her into the castle. At eve 
step she took she felt, as the witch had told her in advance, as 
she trod upon needles and knives; but she suffered it willing 
and stepped as lightly as a soap-bubble at the prince’s side, wl 
with all the others, admired her graceful movements. 

They gave her splendid dresses of silk and muslin to put ¢ 
and she was the most beautiful of all women in the castle; t 
she was mute, and could neither sing nor speak. Lovely slav 
dressed in silk and gold, came to sing before the prince and 1] 
royal parents. One sang better than all the rest, and the prin 
clapped his hands and smiled at her. Then the little mermz 
became sorrowful; she knew that she had been able to sing mu 
more sweetly, and hivormice “Oh! if he only knew that in order 
be with him I have sacrificed my voice for ever !” 

Then the slaves danced graceful dances to the loveliest mus: 
and the little mermaid lifted her beautiful white arms, balanc 
herself on tiptoe, and glided, dancing, over the floor; none 
them could equal her. ‘At every movement her beauty becai 
still more apparent, and her eyes spoke more deeply to the he 
than the songs of the slaves. All were charmed, especially 1 
prince, who called her his little foundling. She danced again, a 
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again, although she felt, whenever her feet touched the ground as 
hough she trod upon sharp knives. The prince wished her 
always to remain with him, and gave her permission to sleep on a 
velvet cushion before his door. 

_ He had her dressed like a page, that she might accompany him 
on horseback. They rode through the fragrant woods, where the 
green boughs touched their shoulders and the birds sang in the 
fresh foliage. She climbed with the prince to the summits of the 
high mountains, and although her tender feet bled so much that 
eyen others could see it, she smiled and followed him until they 
saw the clouds sailing beneath their feet, like a flight of birds 
travelling to foreign countries. At home, in the prince’s castle, 
when the others slept at night, she went out on the broad marble 
staircase ; it was cooling for her burning feet to stand in the cold 
sea-water, and then she thought of those below in the deep. One 
night her sisters came up arm in arm; they sang mournfully as 
they floated on the water; she beckoned to them, and they 
recognised her and told her how much she had grieved them. 
After this she saw them every night, and once she also saw her 
ald grandmother, who had not come up to the surface for many, 
many years, and the Sea King with his crown on his head. ‘They 
stretched out their hands towards her, but they did not venture so 
slose to the land as her sisters, 

_ The prince cared more for her from day to day ; he loved her as 
yne would.love a dear good child, but he never had the least 
hought of marrying her; and yet she had to become his wife 
efore she could ebtain an immortal soul, otherwise she would 
urn to foam on the sea the morning after his wedding. ‘“‘ Don’t 
‘ou love me most of all?” the mermaid’s eyes seemed to say 
yhen the prince took her in his arms and kissed her beautiful 
orehead. 

_ Yes, I care most for you,” he said, ‘‘for you have the best 
leart of them all. You are most devoted to me, and resemble a 
oung girl whom I once saw, but whom I shall certainly not find 
gain. I was on board a ship which was wrecked ; the waves 
rashed.me ashore near a sacred temple, where several young girls 
fficiated. The youngest of them found me on the beach, and 
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saved my life. I only saw her twice; she would be the only ¢ 
in the world I could love; but you are like her, and you alm 
efface her likeness from my heart. She belongs to the saci 
temple, and therefore my good fortune has sent you to me, I 
us never separate.” 

“ Alas! he does not know that I have saved his life,” thoug 
the little mermaid. ‘‘I carried him across the sea towards t 
wood where the temple stands; I was sitting behind the foa 
looking to see if any one would come to him. I saw the beauti 
girl whom he loves better than me.” She sighed deeply, for s 
could not weep. ‘The girl belongs to the sacred temple, he t 
said. She will never come out into the world; they will ne 
meet again; but I am near him, and see him every day. I'y V 
care for him, love him, and sacrifice my life for him.” 

But soon the rumour spread that the prince was to marry t 
beautiful daughter of a neighbouring king, and that was why th 
were equipping a magnificent ship. They say the prince 
travelling to see the neighbouring king’s country, but in real 
he goes to see his daughter. A large suite is to accompany hi 
The little mermaid shook her head and smiled; she knew 1 
prince’s thoughts much better than the others. “I must trave 
he had said to her; “I must go and see the beautiful princess, 
my parents wish it; but they will not compel me to marry her. © 
cannot love her; she is not like the beautiful girl in the tem 
whom you resemble. Should I one day select a bride, I shor 
prefer you, my dumb foundling with the eloquent eyes.” A 
he kissed her ruby lips, and played with her long tresses, a 
placed his head on her bosom, so that she began to dream! 
human happiness and an immortal soul. 

“You are not afraid of the sea, my dumb child ?” he said to] 
when they were standing on the stately ship that was to take k 
to the neighbouring king’s country. He told her of the storm a 
of the calm, of the strange fishes in the deep, and of the man 
lous things divers had seen there. She smiled at his words, 
who knew more about the things at the bottom of the sea tl 
she did? In the moonlight night, when all were asleep exc 
the man at the wheel, she sat on board, gazing down into 
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clear water. Then she imagined she saw. her father’s castle; and 
her grandmother with her silver crown on her, head, foating up 
through the violent currents at the ship’s keel. Her sisters came 
up to the surface, looked mournfully at her, and wrung their white 
hands. . She beckoned them, smiled, and wished to tell them she 
was comfortable and happy, but a sailor boy approached her, and 
her sisters dived under, so that he thought the white objects he 
had seen were foam on the surface of the water. 

_ The next morning the ship arrived in the harbour of the neigh- 
pouring king’s splendid city. All the church bells were merrily 
pealing, trumpets were sounding from the high towers, while the 
soldiers paraded, with colours flying and bayonets. glittering. 
Every day another festivity took place; balls and entertainments 
‘ollowed one another; but the princess had not yet come. They 
said she was being educated in a sacred temple far away, where 
she was learning every royal virtue. Atlastshe arrived. The little 
mermaid. was anxious to see her beauty, and did not fail to 
icknowledge it when she saw her. She had never seen a lovelier 
yeing ; her complexion was clear and delicate, and behind dark 
ashes smiled a pair of dark blue, faithful-looking eyes. 

You are she who saved me when I was lying like a dead 
y0dy on the beach,” said the prince, and he pressed his blushing 
ride to his heart. ‘I am too happy,” he said to the little 
nermaid. ‘‘ My greatest hopes have been realised. You will be 
lad to hear of my happiness, for you have always been so kind to 
ne.” The little mermaid kissed his hand, and felt as if her heart 
fas going to break. She knew that she was to die on his wedding 
norning, and turn to foam on the sea, 

The church bells pealed, heralds rode through the streets and 
nnounced the engagement. On all the altars sweet-smelling 
il burnt in costly silver lamps. The priests swung their censers ; 
ride and bridegroom joined hands, and received the bishop’s 
lessing. ‘The little mermaid was dressed in silk and gold, and 
urried the bride’s train; but her ears did not hear the festive 
usic, her eyes did not see the sacred ceremony ; she thought of 
.e night of her death, and all that she had lost in this world, 

The very same evening bride and bridegroom went on board 
L 
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the ship ; the cannons roared ; the flags streamed in the win 
in the middle of the ship a beautiful tent of purple and sony Ww 
erected for the royal couple. 

The sails swelled in the wind, and the ship glided gently a1 
lightly through the smooth sea. When it became dark, colour 
lamps were lit, and the sailors danced merrily on deck. T 
little mermaid could not help thinking of the first time she ro 
to the surface, when she had witnessed the same splendour ai 
joy; she danced madly, hovering like a swallow when it 
pursued. All applauded her, for she had never danced so we 
It was like sharp knives cutting her tender feet, but she did r 
feel it ; her heart suffered much greater pain. She knew that 
was the last evening that she was to be with him—him for whe 
she had deserted her relatives and her home, sacrificed her swe 
voice, and daily suffered endless pain, while he had not t 
slightest idea of it. It was the last night that she could breat 
the same air with him, and see the deep sea and the starry sk 
eternal night, without thought or dream, was waiting for her w 
had not been able to gain a soul. On board the ship joy a 
merriment lasted till long past midnight; she laughed and dane 
while her heart was full of thoughts of death. The prir 
kissed his beautiful bride, and she fondly touched his dark cu 
and arm in arm they retired to rest in the magnificent tent. 

Then all became still on board; only the man at the wh 
remained at his post. The little mermaid rested her white ar 
on the railing of the ship, and looked towards the east for - 
morning dawn; the first sunbeam she knew would kill t 
She saw her sisters rising out of the waves; they were as pale 
herself; their beautiful long hair was no jionger fluttering in 
wind—it was cut off. “We have given it to the witch, t 
we might help you, and save you from death to-night. She 
given us a knife ; here it is! Look how sharp it is! Before 
sun rises you must thrust it into the prince’s heart, and when 
warm blood spurts upon your feet, they will grow together ag 
into a fish-tail, and you will be a mermaid once more ; then’ 
can come back to us, and live your three hundred yeais be 
you become dead salt sea-foam. Hasten! You or he must 
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before the sun rises. Our grandmother is so grieved, her white 
hair has also been cut off by the witch’s scissors. Kill the prince 
and return to us! Hasten!. Do you see that red streak in 
:: ay In a few minutes the sun will rise, and then you must 
die!” 

a Then they heaved a mournful sigh, and disappeared in the 
waves. 

_ The little mermaid drew back the purple curtain at the door of 
the tent, and saw the beautiful bride lying with her head on the 
Pprince’s breast. She bent down and kissed his forehead, and 
looked up to the sky, where daybreak was approaching ; then she 
looked at the sharp knife, and again at the prince, who murmured 
his bride’s name in his dreams. Only she was in his thoughts, 
‘and the knife trembled in the little mermaid’s hand. Suddenly 
she threw. it far out into the sea, and where it fell the waves 
looked red, and it seemed as if drops of blood were spurting 
up out of the water. As she was passing away she looked 
once more at the prince, then threw herself down from the ship 
into the sea, and felt her body dissolving into foam. 

_ The sun rose out of the sea, and his rays fell with gentleness 
and warmth upon the cold sea-foam; the little mermaid felt 
no pain of death. She saw the bright sun, and above her were 
hovering hundreds of transparent beings; their language was 
melodious, but so ethereal that no human ear could hear them, 
and no earthly; eye could see them; they were lighter than 
air, and floated about in it without wings. The little mermaid 
noticed that she had a body like theirs, which rose higher and 
higher out of the foam. 

__ ‘Where am I coming to?” she asked, and her voice sounded 
like that of the other beings—so ethereal that no earthly music 
could equal it. “To the daughters of the air,” replied the others. 
“The mermaids have no immortal souls, and can never obtain 
ene unless they gain. the love of human beings; their eternal 
existence depends, on another’s power. The daughters of the air 
have no immortal soul either, but they can obtain one for them- 
selves by good actions. We fly to the hot countries where the 
poisonous vapours kill mankind, and bring them cool breezes. 
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We spread the fragrance of the flowers through the: air, an 
refresh and heal them. When we have striven for three hundre 
years to achieve all the good that is in our power, we obtain a 
immortal soul, and share the eternal happiness of mankin 
You poor little mermaid, you have striven with all your heart f 
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the same object ; you have endured and suffered ; now you ha 
risen to the aérial world ; and now, after three hundred years’ 
good works, you will gain an immortal soul for yourself.” 1 

And the little mermaid raised her eyes up to the sun and fe 
tears in them for the first time. 

On the ship there was life and noise once more ; she saw fi 
the prince and his beautiful bride were looking for her ; mour 
fully they gazed at the glittering foam, as if they knew that’ sl 
had thrown herself into the waves. Invisibly she kissed the brid 
forehead and caressed the prince ; then she rose with the oth 
children of the air up to the rosy cloud which sailed throu; 
the ether. i WM 

“After three hundred years we float thus into the eterr 
Kingdom of God!” eS CME 
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es -“ But we may get there sooner,” whispered one of the daughters 
of the air. “(Invisibly we penetrate into the houses of human 
beings, where they have children, and for every day on which we 
find a good child that causes its parents joy and deserves their 
love, God shortens our period of probation. The child does not 
know when we fly through the room, and if we smile for joy, one 
f the three hundred years is taken off; but if we see a naughty 
or wicked child, we must shed tears a sorrow, and every tear 


Augments our period of probation by one day. 


2 The Lovers 


TOP and a little ball lay together among 
other toys in a drawer. The top said to the 
little ball one day, ‘‘ Shall we be sweethearts, 
as we are lying together here in the same 
drawer?” But the little ball, which was 
covered with red morocco, and thought as 
much of itself as any young lady, would not 
even reply to such a proposal. 

: _ On the next day the little boy to whom the toys belonged took 
the top, painted it red and yellow, and drove a nail with a brass 
head into it, so that the top looked very beautiful when it was 
spinning round. 

“Took at me,” it said to the little ball. ‘‘ What do you say to 
this? Shall we be sweethearts now? We are so well suited to 
each other; you jump and I dance. No two people could be 
happier than we two.” 

_ “Really, do you think so?” replied the little ball. “You 
evidently do not know that my father and mother were morocco 
slippers, and that I have a Spanish cork in my body. 

_ “Very well, but Iam made of mahogany,” said the top. “The 
mayor. himself has turned me, for he has a lathe of his own which 
causes him a great deal of pleasure.” 
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“Can I depend upon this being true?” asked ‘the litt 
ball. 
“May I never be whipped again, if I do not speak the truth 
replied the top. ‘ 
“You know very well how to plead your cause,” said the litt 


S WSS SSS S55 ball. “But I cannot comp! 
SN BOS SS with your wishes, for I am as goo 
at =) as engaged to a swallow. Whet 
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ever I fly up into the air it pu 
its head out of the nest and ask 
me: ‘Will you?’ And in myse 
I have already said Yes, and thi 
is as much as half an engagement 
but I will promise never to forgs 
you.” : 

“What is the good of that t 
me?” said the top ; and they spok 
no more to each other. 

Soon after this conversatio 
the boy took out the little bal 
The top saw it flying high v 
into the air, like a bird, till it w. 
no longer visible : it always can 
3 back, and every time it touche 
~4 the ground it made a high leaj 
| this was either because it w 
desirous to fly up again, or b 
cause it had a Spanish cork in | 
2 body. 

5 When the boy threw it up { 
Aenext asy the ballasts] the ninth time, the little ball d 
not come back; he looked ever 
where for it, but could not find it—it was gone. 

““T know very well where it has gone to,” sighed the top, “it 
in the swallow’s nest, and has married the swallow.” The mc 
the top thought of this, the more it loved the little ball; and 
love increased for the very reason that its wish could not 
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fulfilled, for the little ball) had married another; and the top 
twirled round and hummed, and was continually thinking of the 
little ball, which, to its imagination, became more and more 
beautiful. Thus the years passed by, and its love grew quite 
zis. 

_ The top itself was no longer young ; but one day it was gilded 
all over, and looked more beautiful than it had ever done before. 
Now it was a golden top, and leapt and twirled till it hummed. 
But suddenly it jumped too high and was gone. 

_ They sought it everywhere, even in the cellar, but it was not to 
be found. 

Where was it? 

__ It had jumped into the dust-bin, where all sorts of rubbish were 
ak old cabbage stalks, dust and dirt, that had fallen down 
through the gutter. 

“ Here, I am well placed indeed! Here my gilding will soon 
disappear. Oh, what company I have come into!” . And then it 
looked at a long naked cabbage stalk and at a peculiar round 
thing that was much like an old apple ; but it was no apple—it 
was an old ball which had lain for many years in the gutter and 
was soaked through with water. 

" “Heaven be thanked! here is an equal at last ; somebody to 
whom one can talk,” said the little ball, and looked at the gilded 
top. “I was originally covered with morocco, and sewn by the 
hands of a young lady, and have a Spanish cork in my body; but 
nobody will think so now. I was on the point of marrying a 
swallow, but then I dropped into the gutter, and there I remained 
more than five years, and was thoroughly soaked through. You 
can believe me, it was a very long time for a little ball,” 

- But the top said nothing ; it thought of its old love, and the 
more the little ball talked, the more it became. certain that this 
was its old sweetheart. Just then the servant came to throw 
some rubbish into the dust-bin.. ‘Ah, there is the gilt top,” 
she said. 

_ Thus the top came again to respectability and honour, but the 
little ball was never heard of again. The top did not mention its 
old ae any more, for love vanishes when one’s sweetheart has 


ee | 
lain five years in the gutter and become soaked through ; one re 
not recognise it again, if one meets it in the dust-bin. 
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Thumbelina 


a \ owas guru + NCE upon a time there was a woman wi 
Yas ) aN ‘ih vam. 9 wished very much to have a very sm 
MY — on te child, but she did not know where to g 
one. So she went to an old witch and sa 
to her : “I would so very much like to ha 
a small child ; can you tell me where I c 


get one?” 
“Oh, we shall soon be able to mana 
that,” said the witch. “Here is a barleycorn; it is not of t 


same kind that grows in the farmer’s field, or that the chicke 
get to eat. Put it into a flower-pot, and you will see something 

“Thank you,” said the woman, and gave the witch twel 
shillings, for that was the price of it. Then she went home ai 
planted the barleycorn ; immediately there grew up a large har 
some flower, looking like a tulip; the leaves, however, we 
tightly closed, as though it were still a bud. “It is a beauti 
flower,” said the woman, kissing its red and yellow leaves ; but 
she kissed it the flower opened with a bang. It was a real tul 
as could now be seen ; but in the middle of the flower, on t 
green velvety pistils, sat a tiny maiden, delicately and gracefu 
formed. She was scarcely half a thumb’s length high, and the 
fore she was called Thumbelina. 

A neat polished walnut-shell served Thumbelina for 
cradle, blue violet leaves were her mattresses, and a rose-leaf I 
blanket. There she slept at night, but in the daytime she play 
about on the table, where the woman had put a plate with 
wreath of flowers round it, the stalks of which stood in wat 
On this water floated a large tulip leaf, and on this she could 
and row from one side of the plate to the other, having t 
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white horse-hairs for oars. It looked wonderfully pretty. She 
could sing, too, and indeed, so tenderly and prettily as had never 
been heard before. WES STRUTT 
One night, as she was lying in 
her pretty bed, an old toad came (fm 
creeping in through the window, \ Bu 
in which there was a broken pane. | 
‘The toad was a very ugly one, 
large and wet; it hopped down | 
upon the table, where Thumbelina 
lay sleeping under the red rose- 
leaf. 
_ “She would be a pretty wife for 
my son,” said the toad, taking the 
walnut-shell in which Thumbelina 
was sleeping, and hopping with it PUNUO 
through the window, down into | NU 
the garden. 
There flowed a_ great wide { 
brook, the margin of which was 
swampy and marshy, and _ here 
lived the toad with her son, 
Ugh! he was so ugly and nasty, 
and looked just like his mother 
“*Croak, croak! Crek-kek-kex!” 
was all that he could say when 
he spied the graceful little girl in 
the walnut-shell. 
_ “Don’t speak so loud, else you'll 
wake her,” said the old toad. 
“She might run away from us, 
for she is as light as swan’s-down, ! : } 
so we will put her on one of the broad leaves of the water-lily in 
the brook ; that will be just like an island for her, she is ‘so light 
and small. She will not be able to run away from there while 
we are getting ready the state-room under the marsh, where you 
are to live and keep house.” 
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Out in the brook there grew a great many water-lilies with broa: 
green leaves, which looked as though they were floating on th 
water ; the leaf which lay farthest off was the largest, to this th 
old toad swam out, and laid the walnut-shell with Thumbelin 
upon it. ‘ 

Tiny Thumbelina woke early in the morning, and when sh 
saw where she was she began to cry very bitterly ; for there wa 
water on every side of the great green leaf, and she could not g 
to land. él 

The old toad was sitting in the marsh decking out her root 


with reeds and yellow flowers—it was to be made very pretty f 
the new daughter-in-law ; then she swam out with her ugly sc 
to the leaf where Thumbelina was. They wanted to fetch h 
pretty bed, which was to be placed in the bridal chamber befo 
she herself entered it. The old toad bowed low in the wat 
before her and said: ‘‘ Here you have my son; he will be yor 
husband, and you will live in great splendour down in the marsh 

“* Croak, croak! Crek-kek-kex!” was all that the son could sa 
Then they took the pretty little bed and swam away with 
leaving Thumbelina sitting alone on the green leaf, crying, for sl 
did not want to live with the nasty old toad, or have her ugly s 
fora husband. The little fishes swimming down in the wat 
had both seen the toad and also heard what she had said ; 
they put out their heads, for they wanted to see the little girl tc 
As soon as they saw her they thought her so pretty that they f 
very sorry that she was to go down to the ugly toad... No, that shou 
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never be! They assembled together down in the water, round 
the green stalk that held the leaf on which the tiny maiden stood, 
and with their teeth they gnawed away the stalk ; the leaf floated 
away down the stream with Thumbelina—far away, where the 
toad could not reach her. 

Thumbelina sailed by many towns, and the little birds sitting 
in the bushes saw her and sang, “What a lovely little girl!” 
The leaf went floating away with her farther and farther, and so 
Thumbelina travelled right out of the country. 

' A pretty little white butterfly kept fluttering around her, and at 
last sat down upon the leaf. Thumbelina pleased him, and she 
was very glad of it, for now the toad could not reach her, and it 
was so beautiful where she was; the sun was shining on the 
water, making it sparkle like the brightest silver. She took her 
girdle, and tied one end of it round the butterfly, fastening the 
other end of the ribbon to the leaf; it glided along much quicker 
now, and she too, for of course she was standing on it. 

* A great cockchafer came flying along, who spied her, and im- 
mediately clasped his claws round her slender waist and flew up 
with her into a tree. The green leaf floated down the stream, and 
the butterfly with it; for he was bound fast to the leaf and could 
not get away. 

' Heavens! how frightened poor Thumbelina was when the cock- 
chafer flew up into the tree with her. But she was mostly grieved 
for the sake of the beautiful white butterfly which she had bound 
fast ; in case he could not free himself, he would be obliged to 
starve. But the cockchafer did not care about that. He sat 
down with her on the largest green leaf of the tree, gave her the 
noney from the flowers to eat, and told her that she was very 
sretty, although she was not at all like a cockchafer. 

» Later on all the other cockchafers who lived in the tree came to 
day a visit ; they looked at Thumbelina and said, “She has not 
sven more than two legs; that looks miserable!” ‘She hasn’t 
my feelers,” said another. “She has such a narrow waist, and 
ooks quite human. Ugh, how ugly she is!” said all the lady 
sockchafers ; and yet Thumbelina was very pretty—even the cock- 
Shafer who had carried her off admitted that. But when all the 
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others said she was ugly, he at last believed it too, and would 1 
longer have her; she might go where she liked. So they fle 
from off the tree with her and put her upon a daisy ; she we 
because she was so ugly that the cockchafers would not have. hy 
and yet she was the loveliest little girl that one could imagine— 
delicate and as tender as the most beautiful rose-leaf. 

The whole summer through poor Thumbelina lived alone in t 
great forest. She wove herself a bed out of blades of grass, a1 
hung it under a shamrock, in order to be protected from the rai 
she gathered the honey out of the flowers for food, and drank 
the dew that was on the leaves every morning. In this w 
summer and autumn passed, but now came winter—the long, ca 
winter. All the birds who had sung so beautifully about her fie 
away ; the trees became bare and the flowers faded. The lar 
shamrock under which she had lived dried up, and there remain 
nothing of it but a withered stalk; she was dreadfully cold, for h 
clothes were in tatters, and she herself was so small and delicat 
Poor little Thumbelina, she would be frozen to death. It beg 
to snow, and every snow-flake that fell upon her was like a whe 
shovelful thrown upon us ; for we are so tall, and she was only ¢ 
inch long. So she wrapped herself in a dry leaf, but that tore. 
half and would not warm her; she was shivering with cold. 

Close to the wood to which she had now come lay a large cot 
field ; but the corn was gone long since, and only the dry nak 
stubbles stood up out of the frozen ground. These were like 
forest for her to wander through, and oh! how she was trembli 
with cold. In this state she reached the door of a field-mou 
who occupied a hole under the corn stubbles. There the mov 
lived comfortably, had a whole room full of corn, a splenc 
kitchen and larder. Poor Thumbelina stood before the door li 
a little beggar girl, and asked for a piece of a. barleycorn, for s 
had not had a bit to eat for two days. 

“You poor little creature!” said the field-mouse—for she ¥ 
really a Baad old mouse—‘ come into my warm room and di 
with me.’ 

Now, being pleased with Thumbelina, she said :. “If you ey. 
you can stay with me the whole winter, but you must keep, d 
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fom clean and neat, and tell me tales, for I am very fond of them.” 
And Thumbelina did what the good old. field-mouse wished, and 
in return was treated uncommonly well. 

__“ Now we shall soon have a visit,” said the field-mouse; ‘‘ my 
neighbour is in the habit of visiting me once a week. He is even 
better off than I am; has large rooms, and wears a beautiful black 
velvety fur. If you could only get him for a husband you would 
be well provided for. But he cannot see. \ You must tell him the 
prettiest stories that you know.” 

But Thumbelina did not trouble herself about. it; she did. not 

think much of the neighbour, for he was only a mole. 
_ He came and paid a visit in his black velvety fur. He was so 
fich and so learned, said the field-mouse, and his dwelling was 
fwenty times larger than hers; he possessed great learning, but 
ae could not bear the sun and the beautiful flowers. Of the 
atter he seldom spoke, for he had never seen them. 

Thumbelina had to sing, and she sang: ‘Cockchafer, 
sockchafer, fly away,” .and ‘‘When the parson goes afield.” 
50 the mole fell in love with her because of her beautiful voice: 
aut he said nothing, for he was a prudent man. 

A short time before, he had dug a passage through the earth 
rom his house to theirs, and the field:mouse and Thumbelina 
eceived permission to take a walk in this passage as often as they 
iked. But he begged them not to be afraid of the dead bird 
vhich lay there. It was an entire bird, with feathers and beak, 
vho had probably died only a short time before, and was buried 
ust where the mole had made his passage. 

_ The mole took.a piece of decayed wood in his mouth, for that 
limmers like a light in the dark, and then went on in front, and 
ighted them through the long dark passage. When they came 
o the spot where the dead-bird lay, the mole thrust his. broad 
jose against the ceiling and pushed the earth up, so that a large 
ole was made, through which the light could shine down. In 
he middle of the floor lay a dead swallow, with its beautiful 
wings pressed close to its sides and its feet and head drawn under 
ts feathers; the poor bird had certainly died of cold. This 
srieved Thumbelina very much; she was very fond of all the 
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little birds who had sung and twittered so beautifully to her : 
the summer. But the mole kicked him with his crooked legs, a1 
said, “He doesn’t pipe any more now. How miserable it mt 
be to be born a little bird! Thank Heaven, that can happ 
to none of my children; such a bird has nothing but his twe 
and is obliged to starve in winter.” 

“Yes, you may well say that as a sensible man,” said _ the fie 
mouse. ‘ What does the bird get for all his twittering when win' 
comes? He must starve and freeze. But I suppose that is e 
sidered very grand.” 

Thumbelina said nothing ; but when the two others had turn 
their backs upon the bird, she bent down, and putting the feath 
aside which covered its head, she kissed him upon his clos 
eyes. ~ 

“Perhaps it was he who sang so beautifully to me in t 
summer,” she thought. How much pleasure he has given n 
the dear, beautiful bird!” 

The mole now stopped up the hole through which the daylig 
shone in, and then accompanied the ladies home. But at nig 
Thumbelina could get no sleep; so she got up from her bed a 
wove a fine large carpet of hay, which she carried along, a 
spread out over the dead bird. She also laid the tender stami 
of flowers, which were as soft as cotton, and which she had fou 
in the field-mouse’s room, around the bird, so that he might 
warm. 

“Good-bye, you beautiful little bird,” she said. “ Good-t 
and many thanks for your beautiful singing in summer, when 
the trees were green and the sun shone down warm upon t 
Then she laid her head upon the bird’s heart. But the bird ¥ 
not dead ; he was only lying there benumbed, and alia: n 
been reitined again was coming back to life. 

In autumn all the swallows fly away to warm countries; bu 
there is one who is belated, it gets so frozen that’ it drops down 
if dead, and remains lying where it falls, and soon the cold sn 
covers it. ee 

Thumbelina trembled, so frightened was she, for the binds 1 
big, very big, compared with her, who was only ‘an inch lo 
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‘But she took courage, and laying the cotton more closely round 
‘the poor swallow, she fetched a leaf of mint which she herself had 
used asa blanket, and laid it over the bird’s head. 

- The next night she again stole up to him; he was alive, but 
very weak, and could open his eyes only for a short moment to 
look at Thumbelina, who stood before him with a piece of 
‘decaying wood in her hand, for she had no other lantern. 

» “Thank you, my pretty little child,” said the sick swallow to 
her. “I have been so beautifully warm. Soon I shall get my 
strength back and will then be able to fly about in the warm 
sunshine outside.” 

~ “Oh!” said she, “it is cold outside ; it is snowing and freezing. 
Stay in your warm bed; I will take care of you.” 

- Then she brought the swallow some water in a leaf of a flower. 
This the swallow drank, and told her how he had torn one of his 
wings on a thorn-bush, and had therefore been unable to fly so 
quickly as the other swallows who had flown far away to warm 
countries. ‘So he had at last fallen to the ground, but could not 
remember anything more, and did not at all know how he had 
come there. 

So he remained down there the whole winter, and Thumbelina 
nursed and tended him with all her heart ; neither the mole nor 
the field-mouse knew anything about it, for they did not like the 
poor swallow at all. 

As soon as spring came, and the sun warmed the earth, the 
swallow said good-bye to Thumbelina, who opened the hole 
which the mole had made up above. The sun shone in beautifully 
upon them, and the swallow asked her whether she would go with 
him; she could sit upon his back,’he said, and they would fly far 
into the green forest. “But Thumbelina knew that it would grieve 
the old field-mouse if she left her like that. “No, I cannot,” 
she said. 

“Good-bye, good-bye, you good pretty little girl!” said the 
swallow, and flew out into the sunshine. Thumbelina looked 
after him, and the tears came into her eyes, for she was very fond 
of the poor swallow. 

_ “Tweet, tweet,” sang the bird and flew into the green forest 
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Thumbelina was very sad. She got no permission to go out int 
the warm sunshine. The corn which had been sown on the fiel 
over the house of the field mouse grew up high into the air; 
was a thick wood for the poor little girl who was, only an inc 
high. 
“Now you are a bride, Thumbelina,” said the field-mous 
“Our neighbour has asked for your hand. What a great piece 
luck for a poor child! Now you will have to make your outf 
both woollen and linen clothes ; for you must lack nothing whs 
you are the mole’s wife.” t 
Thumbelina had to turn the spindle, and the field-mou 
hired four spiders to weave for her day and night. Every evenit 
the mole used to visit them, and was always saying that at the e1 
of the summer the sun would not shine so warm by a long wa 
that it was burning the earth as hard as a stone. Yes, when tl 
summer was over he would celebrate his marriage with Thumbelir 
But the latter was not at all pleased, for she could not bear t 
tiresome mole. Every morning when the sun rose, and: eve 
evening when it set she stole out to the door, and when the wit 
parted the ears of corn, so that she could see the blue sky, s 
would think how bright and beautiful it was out there, and wou 
have a great longing to see the dear swallow again. But he ne 
came back; he had probably flown far away into the beauti 
green food: 
When autumn came, Thumbelina had her whole outfit ready, 
“You are to be married in four weeks,” said the field-mot 
to her. But Thumbelina wept, and said she would not have t 
tiresome mole. | 
“Fiddlesticks |” said the field-mouse ; ‘don’t be obstiantal 
I will bite you with my white teeth. He is a fine man whom y 
are going to marry. The Queen herself has not such. bls 
velvety fur. He has a full kitchen and cellar. Be thankful 
at(h”” Y 
Now the wedding was to take place. The mole had alrea 
come to fetch ‘Thumbelina ; she was to live with him deep do 
under the earth, and never come out to the warm sunshine, 
that he did not like. The poor little girl was very sad; she 1 
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now to say good-bye’ te the beautiful sun, which, while she lived 
with the field-mouse, she had always had permission to look at 
from the door. “Good-bye, bright sun !” she said, and stretched 
cher arms out high, and walked a little way off from the house of 
the field-mouse, for now the corn was cut and there remained 
only the dry stubbles. “‘Good-bye, good-bye!” she said, and 
wound her arms round a little red flower which was still blooming 
‘there. “Greet the little swallow for me, if you see him.” 
“Tweet, tweet,” suddenly sounded above her head; she looked 
up, and saw the little swallow, who was just flying by. When he 
spied Thumbelina, he was very pleased; she told him how un- 
willing she was to marry the ugly mole, and that she would have 
to live deep down under the earth, where the sun never shone. 
She could not held crying in telling it. 
~The cold winter is‘coming now,” said the little swallow; ‘I 
am flying away to warm countries ; will you come with me? You 
can sit on my back; then we shall fly away from the ugly mole 
and his dark room, far away over the mountains, to warm 
countries, where the sun shines more beautifully than here, where 
it is always summer and there are glorious flowers. Do fly with 
me, dear little Thumbelina—you who saved my life when I lay 
frozen in the dark underground cellar.” 

“Ves, I will go with you,” said Thumbelina; and she seated 
herself on the bird’s back, with her feet on his outspread wing, 
binding her girdle fast to one of his strongest feathers. Then the 
swallow flew up into the air, over forest and sea, high up oyer 
the great mountains, where snow always: lies. And Thumbelina 
began to freeze in the cold air, but them she crept under the bird’s 
warm feathers, and only put out her little head to admire all the 
beauty beneath her. 

At last they came to the warm countries. There the sun shone 
far brighter than here, the sky seemed twice as high, and in the 
ditches and on the hedges grew the finest green and blue grapes. 
[n the woods hung citron and oranges; the air was heavy with 
the scent of myrtle and mint, and on the high roads the prettiest 
ittle children ran and played with large coloured butterflies. 


But the swallow flew still farther, and it became more and more 
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beautiful. | Under the most majestic green trees by the blue lak 
stood a marble castle of dazzling whiteness, all of the olden time 
Vines wound themselves round the tall pillars, and up abov 
there were a number of swallows’ nests, and in one of these live 
the swallow who was carrying Thumbelina. ul 

“This is my house,” said the swallow. “ But it would not b 
proper for you to live with me here, and my arrangements ar 
not such as you would be satisfied with. Pick out for yourse 
one of the most beautiful flowers that are growing down there 
then I will put you into it, and you shall have everything as nic 
as you can wish.’ 

“That is glorious!” she said, clapping her little hands. | 
» There lay a large white marble pillar which had fallen to th 
ground and broken into three pieces; between these grew th 
finest large white flowers.. The swallow flew down with Thumb 
lina, and set her upon one of the broad petals. But what wi 
her surprise! There in the middle of the flower sat a little mai 
as white and transparent as if he were made of glass ; he wore tl 
prettiest golden crown on his head, and had splendid little win; 
on his shoulders; he himself was no bigger than Thumbelin 
He was the angel of the flower. In every flower lived such 
little man or woman ; but this one was the king of all. 

“Heavens! how beautiful he is!” whispered Thumbelina to tl 
swallow. The little prince was very frightened at the sight 
the swallow, for it was a giant bird compared to him, who was 
small’ and delicate. But when he spied Thumbelina he w 
greatly pleased ; she was the prettiest little girl he had ever see 
He therefore took his golden crown from off his head, and put 
upon hers, asking her what her name was, and whether she wou 
be his wife ; then she should be queen of all the flowers. I 
was indeed quite a different man to the son of the toad, a: 
the mole with the black velvety fur. She said “Yes” to t 
grand prince. ‘And out of every flower came a lady and a gent 
man, so dainty that they were a pleasure to behold. Eacho 
brought Thumbelina a present ; but the best of all was a pair 
beautiful wings from a large white fly; these were fastened on 
Thumbelina’s back, and now she too could fly from flower to flow 
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Prhere was much rejoicing, and the little swallow sat up in his 
pest, and was to sing the bridal song; this he did as well as he 
‘could, although in his heart he was sad, for he was so fond of 
Thumbelina, and would have liked never to separate himself 
from her. 

~~ “You shall not be called Thumbelina,” said the Flower Angel 
to her. “That is an ugly name, and you are too pretty for it. 
We will call you Maia.” “Good-bye, good-bye !” said the little 
swallow with a heavy heart, and flew away from the warm 
‘countries back to Denmark. There he had a little nest over the 
window where the man lives who can tell tales. To him he 
‘sang “‘ Tweet, tweet.” That is how we know the whole story. 


f The Flax 


eee HE flax was standing in full bloom; it had 
pretty blue flowers, as delicate as the wings 
f of a moth, if not more so. The sun was 
ay warming it with his rays, the rain-clouds 
watered it; and that was as beneficial to 
the flax as it is to little children to be 
washed and afterwards kissed by their 
3 mothers. It makes them look much 
brighter. So it did the flax. 

“People say I am standing very well,” said the flax; “ that I 
have a good length to make a piece of strong linen. Oh, I am 
so very happy! Iam certainly the happiest of all plants! How 
well I am cared for! And I shall be useful! How much I 
enjoy the warm sun, how much the rain refreshes me. I am 
exceedingly happy—nay, I am the happiest of all plants.” 

_ “That is all very well,” said a fence-post; “you do not know 
the world as well as I, for I have plenty of knots in me.” And 
iy it groaned quite piteously : 

“| Snip, snap, snurve— 


3 Bassellurve : 
iy! Ended is the song.” 
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“No, it is not ended,” said the flax, “the sun will shine t 
morrow, or the rain will refresh us. I feel how I am growin; 
I see that I am in full flower, I am the happiest of all plants,” _ 

One day people came, seized the flax and pulled it out by th 
roots ; that was very painful! They placed it in water as if the 
intended to drown it, and afterwards hung it over a fire, as if the 
wished to fry it. It was dreadful ! ( ‘ 

“One cannot always be happy,” said the flax; “ one must als 
suffer in order to become experienced.” tha 

And things much worse happened to it. | The flax was steepec 
roasted, broken, and hackled. How could it possibly know th 
names of the various operations they performed upon it? Aft 
wards the flax was put on the spinning-wheel. ‘“ Whirr, whi 
the wheel turned so rapidly round that the flax was not able t 
gather its thoughts. 

“ How very happy I was,” it thought, whilst it suffered agoni€ 
of pain; ‘one must be contented with the good one has enjoye 
in the past. Contented, contented!” Thus the flax still sail 
when it was put on the loom. A large piece of beautiful lir 
was woven from it, and all the flax, to the very last stalk, w 
used up for this one piece. 

“But this is marvellous; I should never have thought it 
Fortune favours me very much indeed. The fence-post kne 
something after all when it sang: 


,. 


‘Snip, snap, snurre— x 
Bassellurve.’ 


The song is by no means ended. No, on the contrary, no} 
it only begins. That is very extraordinary.. I have suffered 
great deal, no doubt, but now I have turned out something useft 
I am the happiest of all plants! How strong and fine, ho 
white and long Iam. It is something very different from bein 
only a plant, although it bears flowers; as a plant, one is not F 
much looked after, and gets water only when it rains. Now 
am well cared for ; the maid turns me over every morning, a 

at night she gives me a shower-bath with the watering-pot itl 
pastor’s wife has even made a speech in praise of me; she 
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3 I was the best piece of linen in the whole parish. I cannot 
‘possibly be happier than I am now!” 

ba The linen was taken into the house and operated upon with 
‘Scissors. How they cut and tore it, and pricked it with sewing- 
needles ; it was by no means a pleasure! They made twelve 
‘garments of it of a kind which people do not like to mention, 
although nobody can get on without them; they made a whole 
‘dozen out of one piece of linen. 

- “Look at me now,” said the flax, “only now Ihave become 
‘something’ really useful, and clearly understand. what I am 
destined for in this world.» What a blessing! Now I am useful, 
and so everybody ought to be, for that is the only true happiness 
in the world: Although they have cut twelve pieces of me, 
all the twelve are one and the same; we just make up the dozen. 
What an exceptional luck!” 

_ Years and years passed: the garments were so much worn 
that they began to fall to pieces. 

+. “There must be an end one day,” said every piece. ‘I should 
have very much liked to last a little longer, but one must not 
expect more than is possible.” 

-. Then they were torn into rags and tatters. “It is all over 
now,” they thought, when they were ground in a mill, soaked, and 
boiled, and went through various processes they were unable to 
remember. But they became beautiful white paper. 

“That is a surprise indeed, and what a pleasant one,” said the 
paper. “Now lam finer than before, and now they will write 
upon me. That is an extraordinary good fortune. 

- And really the most interesting stories and beautiful stanzas were 
written upon the paper; and there was only one ink-blot ; of course 
this was quite an exceptional chance. And the people heard 
what was written upon it; it was good and clever, and made 
them better and enlightened them. Thus the words written on 
this paper produced a great blessing. 

“That is more than I ever dreamt of, when I was a little blue 
flower in the field. How could it come into my mind that I 
should be destined to give mankind pleasure and knowledge? I 
can hardly. believe it, and yet it is true... God knows that I have 
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myself done nothing more with my feeble strength than what wa 
necessary for my existence and growth, and yet He heaps honow 
after honour upon me. Whenever I think, ‘Now the song 
ended,’ I pass into something better and higher. Now I sha 
probably travel about in the world, that all people may read whe 
is written upon me. It can’t be otherwise; it is most likely. © 
have so many great thoughts written upon me as I had formeri 
blue flowers. I am indeed the happiest of all plants.” a 

The paper, however, was not sent on travels—nay, it was taken t 
the printer’s, and there the whole manuscript was set up in typé 
and a book, or rather many hundreds of books were made of i 
so that many more might have pleasure and profit from th 
writing than was possible if the paper on which it was writte 
had been sent about in the world; no doubt it would have falle 
to pieces before it had performed half i its journey. 

“Certainly, this is the wisest thing that could be done 
thought the written paper, “although it never struck me. — 
remain at home, and am honoured like an old grandfather, fe 
that I am indeed to all new books. Thus some good can t 
done. I should not have been able to wander so much abou 
Only he who wrote the book has looked at me, for every one 
his words run out of his pen straight upon me. I am the happie 
of all!” i 

Then the paper was tied up in a bundle with other papa an 
thrown into a cask which stood in the wash-house. 

** When the work is done, it is pleasant to rest,” said the pape 
“Tt is wise to collect one’s thoughts and to reflect on all that liv 
in one. It is only now that I thoroughly understand all that 
written upon me. I wonder what will happen now? Surely the 
will be progress a one always advances—that I know ai n 
own experience.” 

One day all the paper was taken out of the cask and plabetl « 
the hearth; it was to be burnt, for people said it must not | 
sold to tradesmen to wrap butter or sugar in it. All the childr 
of the house were standing round the fireplace, for they wished. 
see the paper burning ; it flamed up so beautifully, and afterwar 


one could see so many red sparks flying about in the ashes: © 
a 
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after another of the sparks disappeared as quickly as the wind. 
Phey called it “seeing the children coming out of school”: the 
last spark was the schoolmaster. They thought they knew all 
about it, but that was a mistake. We, however, shall soon know. 
_ All the old paper, the whole bundle of it, was put on the fire and 
was soon ablaze. “Ugh,” it said, and flamed up high. “ Ugh, 
that is not at all pleasant ;” but when all was alight the bright 
‘flames reached much higher than the flax would ever have been 
able to stretch its little blue flowers, and the flames shone more 
“brightly than the linen could ever have done. All the written 
letters turned red for a moment, and all the words and thoughts 
_they expressed vanished in the flames. ‘‘ Now I am flying straight 
up to the sun,” said a voice in the flame;.and it seemed as if a 
thousand voices repeated it, and the flames came out of the 
chimney-pot. 

And finer than the flames, invisible to human eyes, there were 
rising up as many little beings as the flax had had flowers. They 
were still lighter than the flame that had borne them, and when it 
was-extinguished and nothing left of the paper but black ashes, 
they danced once more over the ashes, and wherever they touched 
it red sparks leapt up. ‘‘The children came out of school, and 
the last was the schoolmaster.” ‘That was a pleasure! And the 
children sang : 


‘Snip, snap, snurre— 
Bassellurrve : 
Ended is the song.” 


But all the little invisible beings said: ‘‘The song is never ended 
—that is the best of all ; and therefore I am the happiest of all in 
the world.” 

Of course the children could neither hear nor understand it, and 
that was quite right, for children must not know everything. 
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STORIES AND FAIRY TALES 


Princess and the Pea 


a 


a time there was a prince whc 


wanted to marry a princess; but she woulc 
have to be a real princess. 
all over the world to find one, but nowhere 
could he get what he wanted. There were 
princesses enough, but it was difficult to fine 
out whether they were real ones. 


He travellec 


There wa: 


always something about them that was not ai 


it should be. 
have liked very much to have a 
real princess. 

One evening a terrible storm 
came on; there was thunder 
and lightning, and the rain 
poured down in torrents, 
Suddenly a knocking was heard 
at the city gate, and the old 
king went to open it. 

It was a princess’ standing 
out there in front of the gate. 
But, good gracious! what a 
sight the rain and the wind had 
made her look. The water ran 
down from her hair and clothes ; 


shoes and out again at the heels. 


a real princess. 


“Well, we'll soon find that out,” thought the old queen. 


So he came home again and was sad, for he wouk 
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it ran down into the toes of he 
And yet she said that she wa 


Bu 


she said nothing, went into the bed-room, took all the bedding o 


the bedstead, and laid a pea on the bottom ; 


then she took twent 


mattresses and laid them on the pea, and then twenty eider-dow 


beds on top of the mattresses. 


On this the princess had to lie all night. 


was asked how she had slept. 


“Oh, very badly!” said she. 


In the morning sh 


“I have scarcely closed m 


. 
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eyes all night. Heaven only knows what was in the bed, but I 
was lying on something hard, so that Iam black and blue all over 
my body... It’s horrible!” 
__ Now they knew that she was a real princess because she had 
felt the pea right through the twenty mattresses and the twenty 
eider-down beds. 
Nobody but a real princess could be as sensitive as that. 

So the prince took her for his wife, for now he knew that he had 
a real princess ; and the pea was put in the museum, where it may 
still be seen, if no one has stolen it. 

There, that is a true story. 


The Garden of Paradise 


ae me sh NCE upon a time there was a king’s son. No 
i one had so many fine books as he; he 
could read in them about everything that 
We ce had happened in this world, and see pictures 
of it all in beautiful engravings. He could 
get information upon every nation and 
every country ; but there was not a word to 
say where the Garden of Paradise was to be 
ound, and that happened to be just what he thought most about. 
His grandmother had told him when he was still little, and was 
\bout to go to school for the first time, that every flower in this 
zarden of Paradise was made of the nicest cake, and that the 
uistils contained the finest wines; that history was written on 
ome of them, and geography or tables on others, so that one had 
nly to eat cake to, know one’s lesson. The more one ate, the 
nore history, geography, and tables one would learn. 

_At that time he believed it. But soon, when he was a bigger 
OY, and had learned more and become wiser, he understood well 
snough that there must be quite a different kind of delight in the 
Sarden of Paradise. 

‘ es Oh, why did Eve pluck from the tree of knowledge? Why 
lid Adam eat of the forbidden fruit? If I had been he, it would 
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not have happened. Sin would never have come into the worl 
He said this then, and he still said so when he was ‘sevente 
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Clouded over. The rain came down as though the whole ¢ 
heaven were a single sluice-gate, out of which the water poured 
and it was as dark as it is only at night in the deepest well. H 
often slipped on the wet grass, and often fell over the smoot 
stones which protruded from the wet rocky ground. Everythin 
was dripping with water; there was not a dry thread on the poc 
prince. He was obliged to clamber over great boulders, wher 
the water welled up out of the high moss. He was almost faint 
ing, when he heard a strange rushing sound and saw before him 
large illuminated cave. There was such a large fire burning in th 
middle that a stag could have been roasted before it. And indeet 
this was being done. A splendid stag with long horns had bee 
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laced. upon. a spit and was being slowly turned between two 
elled pine-trunks. An elderly woman, tall and strong, looking 
ke a man in woman’s clothes, was sitting by the fire and throwing 
Mm One piece of wood after another. 
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a 

~“Come nearer,” she said; “ sit down by the fire, so that your 
lothes may dry.” 

“There’s a terrible draught here,” said the prince, sitting down 
n the floor. 
~“Tt will be worse when my sons come home,” answered the 
oman. ‘You are here in the Cave of the Winds ; my sons are 
1 four winds of the world. Can you understand that?” 
“Where are your sons?” asked the prince. 

“Well, it is difficult to answer when people ask stupid 
uestions,” said the woman. “My sons do just as they like; 
ow they are playing at shuttlecock with the clouds up there in 
ie king’s hall.” - And with these words she pointed upwards. - 
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“Indeed!” said the prince. ‘But I must say you speak rath 
gruffly, and are not so gentle as the women I usually have about m« 

“Well, I suppose they have nothing else to do. I must! 
hard, if I wish to keep my boys in order; but that I can d 
although they are obstinate fellows. Do you see these four sac 
hanging on the wall? They are as frightened of those as you us 
to be of the rod behind the mirror. I can bend those bo 
together, I tell you, and then I pop them into the sack; we ma 
no ceremony about it. Then they sit there and dare not s 
out before I think fit. But here we have one of them.” * 

It was the North-wind, who brought in icy coldness ; large he 
stones skipped upon the floor, and snowflakes fluttered arour 
He wore bearskin trousers and jacket, and a sealskin cap cal 
down over his ears ; long icicles hung down from his beard, and o 
hailstone after another slid down from the collar of his jacket. 

“Don’t go near the fire at once,” said the prince. “ You ra 
get your hands and face frostbitten.” 

“‘Frostbitten?” said the North-wind, and laughed out lot 
“Cold is my greatest pleasure. And pray what tailor’s son m 
you be? How did you come into the Cave of the Winds?” 

“He is my guest,” said the old woman; “and if you are r 
satished with this explanation, you will find your way into” : 
sack. Do you understand me now?” 

That settled the matter; and the North-wind told whence 
came, and where he had been almost a whole month. 

*“T come from the Polar Sea,” said he. “I. have been 
Bear Island with the Russian walrus-hunters. I sat at the he 
and slept when they set sail from the North Cape, and when 
awoke now and then the stormy petrel was flying about my le 
What a strange bird thatis! Itmakes a quick stroke with its win 
holds them: stretched out and unmoved, and is then in full flight 

“Come, don’t make your tale too long,” said the mother of | 
winds. ‘So you came to Bear Island ?” 

“It is a beautiful place. The ground would do for uaa 
on, smooth as china. ‘The half-thawed snow mixed with a lit 
moss, sharp stones and the skeletons, of walruses and ice-bears. 
all around, as well as giant arms and legs covered with mou 
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ec n. One would have believed that the sun had never shone 
ss it at all. I blew the fog off a little in order to see the hut, 
It was built of wreckage, covered over with walrus hides, the flesh 
ide of which had been turned outwards; a live polar bear was 
sitting on the roof growling. I-went to the shore, and looking 
into the birds’ nests, saw the naked young ones, who were crying 
with their beaks wide open. I blew down into their thousand 
throats, and they learned to keep their beaks shut. ‘A little 
farther | ‘off, the walruses were rolling about like live entrails, 
or giant worms with swine-heads and teeth a yard long.” 

~ “You tell your story beautifully, my son,” said the mother. 
Ef ety mouth waters when I listen to you.” 

_ “Then the hunting began. The harpoon was thrust into the 
st of the walrus, so that the steaming blood rushed over the 
icedike a fountain. Then I remembered my sport too. I blew 
and made my ships, the towering icebergs, shut in the boats, 
Hey! how the men whistled and shouted ; but I whistled still 
louder. They were obliged to throw the bodies of the dead 
walruses, the boxes and the cordage out upon the ice. I shook 
now- flakes over them, and let them float southwards, in their 
yemmed-in vessels, with what they had caught, to hake the: s sea- 
waters. They will never come to Bear Island again.” 
~ “Then you have been doing mischief,” said the mother of the winds. 
“The good that I have done others may tell about,” said he, 
‘But here we have my brother from the West. I like him best 
f all: he smells of the sea, and brings a fine coldness with bim.” 
_ “Ts that the little Zephyr?” asked the prince. 

_ “It is indeed Zephyr,” said the old woman. “But he is by no 
neans little. Yearsagohe was a pretty boy, but that time is now past.” 
He looked like a savage, and wore a padded hat, so that he 
hould «not hurt himself in falling. In his hand he held a 
nahogany club, hewn in the mahogany forests of America. It 
vas no plaything ! 

“Where do you come from?” asked his mother. 

“From the forest-wastes,” said he, “where the water-snake lies 
n the wet grass and people seem to be unnecessary.” 

What did you do there?” 
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“T looked into the deepest river and saw how it hurled its 
from the rocks, became dust and flew up to the clouds to cai 
the rainbow. I saw the wild buffalo swimming in the stream, a: 
how the current carried him away. He floated along with a flo 
of wild ducks, who flew into the air when they came to the wat 
fall. But the buffalo had to go down; that pleased me, and 
raised a storm that shivered the oldest trees into splinters.” 

‘And is that all you have done ?” asked the old woman. 

““T have turned somersaults in the savannahs ; I have strok 
the wild horses, and shaken down the coker-nuts. Dear m 
what stories I could tell. But one must not say everything tt 
one knows. You know that very well, old lady.” And he kiss 
his mother so boisterously that she almost fell backwards. I 
was a terribly wild boy. f 

The South-wind now came in, wearing a turban and the flowi 
mantle of a Bedouin. 7 

“Tt is very cold out here,” said he, throwing some more wo 
upon the fire. “It is easy to see that the North-wind came in firs 

“It is hot enough here to roast an ice-bear,” said the North-wir 

“You are an ice-bear yourself,” answered the South-wind. 

“Do you want to be put into the sack?” asked the old woma 
“Sit down on that stone there, and tell me where you have beet 

“In Africa, mother,” he answered. ‘‘ I went lion-hunting wi 
the Hottentots in the country of the Kaffirs. Grass grows on t 
plains there as green as an olive. The ostrich ran a race wi 
me, but I am still quicker than he. I came to the desert and 
the yellow sand, where it looks just like the bottom of the sea. 
met a caravan: they were killing their last camel to get sot 
drinking water, but they got only a little, after all. The s 
burned from overhead and the sand from underfoot. The f 
stretching desert was boundless. I danced about in the fine loc 
sand, and whirled it up into great pillars. . What a dance th 
was! You should have seen how despondently the dromeds 
stood there, and how the trader drew his caftan over his he: 
He threw himself down before me as before Allah, his gC 
Now they are buried ; a pyramid of sand is heaped up over the 
all. When I blow that away, the sun will bleach their white boné¢ 
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hen travellers will see that human beings have been there before. 
therwise that would not be believed in the desert.” 

~ “Then you have only done evil,” said his mother. “ Into the 
ck with you!” And before he knew where he was she had 
aught the South-wind round the body, and popped him into the 
ack. He rolled himself over and over on the ground, but she 
at down on him, and he had to lie still. 

“These boys of yours are lively,” said the prince. 

. “They are,” she answered, “but I know how to keep them in 
order. Here comes the fourth !” 

_ This was the East-wind, dressed like a Chinaman. 

Oh, so you come from that quarter?” said his mother. 

: 2 thought that you had been in the Garden of Paradise.” 

“Tam ‘not going there until to-morrow,” said the East-wind. 
‘That will be a hundred years since I have been there. I 
ome from China now, where I danced round the porcelain tower 
nd made all the bells jingle. The officials were being beaten in 
he street; bamboo canes were split across their shoulders, and 
hey were all people from the first to the ninth grade. They 
houted: ‘Many thanks, my paternal benefactor.’ But the cry 
lid not come from their hearts, and I jingled the bells and sang: 
Tsing, tsang, tsu!’” 

“You are mischievous,” said the old woman. It is a good 
hing that you are going to the Garden of Paradise to-morrow ; 
ou always learn better manners there. Take a good draught at 
1e fountain of wisdom, and bring a bottleful home for me.” 
6JT will!” said the East-wind. “ But why have you put my 
rother of the south into'the sack? Out with him! He must tell 
e about the phcenix bird; the princess in the Garden of 
aradise always likes to hear about it, when I pay her a visit 
very hundred years. ‘Open the sack, and then you will be my 
veetest mother, and I will give you two bags full of tea, as green 
id as fresh as I picked it on the spot where it grew.” 

“ Well, for the sake of the tea, and because you are my pet boy, I 
illopen the sack.” She did so, and the South-wind crept out; but 
» looked quite dejected, because the stranger prince had seen his 
sgrace. : 
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“Here is a palm-leaf for the princess,” said he. (This 1 
was given me by the phcenix, the only bird of that kind int 
world. It has traced upon it with its beak the whole story 
its life during the hundred years that it has lived. Now she ¢ 
read for herself how the phcenix bird set fire to its nest and sat 
it while it was consumed by the flames, like a Hindoo wid 
How the dry twigs crackled! What a smoke and a vapour thi 
were! At length all had been destroyed by the flames; the « 
pheenix bird had become ashes. But its egg lay red and glowi 
in the fire ; suddenly it burst with a great clap, and the young ¢ 
flew out, and that one now reigns over all birds, and is the 0: 
phoenix bird in the world. It has bitten a near in the palm-lea 
gave you ; that is its greeting to the princess.” 4 

‘Let us eat something,” said the mother of the Winds. So t! 
all sat down together and ate of the roast stag. The ‘yot 
prince sat by the side of the East-wind, and therefore they. s¢ 
became good friends. “I say,” said the prince, ‘just tell) 
what princess that is of whom you were talking so much j 
now, and where is the Garden of — situated ?” 

“Ho, ho!” said the East-wind ; “ would you like to go the 
Well, then, fly with me to-morrow. But I must tell you this : 
human being has been there since the time of Adam and Eve. 
suppose you know them from your Bible history ?” 

“Of course,” said the prince. 

“ At that time, when they were driven out, the Garden 
Paradise sank into the earth; but it retained its warm sunshi 
its balmy air, and all its beauty. The fairy queen lives there ne 
there lies also the Island of Happiness, where Death never cor 
and where all is beautiful. Uf you get upon my back to-morr 
I will take you with me; I think we shall be able to manage 
But leave off talking now, because I want to go to sleep.” 

And then they all went to sleep. 

Early in the morning the prince awoke, and was not a i 
surprised to find himself already high above the clouds. He 
sitting on the back of the East-wind, who held him fast; t 
were so high up in the air that forests and meadows, rivers ; 
seas looked as though painted on a map. oust 
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% “Good morning,” said the East-wind. “You might just as well 
sleep a little longer, because there is not much to be seen on the flat 
country beneathvus, unless you have a mind to count the churches. 
They stand like little lumps of chalk on the green board.” What 
he called a green’ board were the fields and meadows. 
_ “It was very rude of me not to say good- bye to your mother 
and your brothers,” said the prince. 
_ “Such things are excusable if one is asleep,” said the East- 
wind. ‘And thereupon they flew along still faster. It could be 
heard by the tree-tops, for when they flew over them all the 
branches and the leaves rustled ; it could be heard by the sea and 
the lakes, for wherever they flew the waves rose higher, and the 
great ships dipped low into the water, like swans swimming, 
- Towards evening, when it was getting dark, the large towns 
were an extremely pretty sight, with all the lights being kindled, 
first here and then there. It was just like watching all the little 
sparks as they vanish one after another from a burnt piece of 
paper. At this the prince clapped his hands; but the East-wind 
begged him not to do so, and rather to hold on tight, as otherwise he 
might easily fall, and remain hanging from the top of achurchsteeple. 
‘The eagle in the dark forests flew very lightly, but the East- 
wind flew more lightly still. The Cossack on his little steed sped 
yery swiftly across the plain, but the prince rode more swiftly still. 
‘Now you can see the Himalayas,” said the East-wind. “'They 
we the highest mountains in Asia, and we shall soon reach the 
zarden of Paradise.” Then they turned more towards the south, 
ind soon the air was balmy with spices and flowers. Figs and 
yomegranates were growing wild ; red and white grapes hung from 
he wild vines. Here they both descended and stretched them- 
elves on the soft grass, where the flowers nodded to the wind, as 
f they wanted to say, “ Welcome!” 
_* Are we now in the Garden of Paradise ?” asked the prince. 
“Dear me! no,” answered the East-wind. ‘ But we shall soon 
et there. Do you see yonder cliff and the wide cave in front of 
hich the vines hang like a long green curtain? We must go 
wrough there to get in... Wrap yourself up in your cloak ; the sun 


urns here; but one step farther, and it will be as cold as ice. 
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The bird which flies past the cave has one wing in the’ warmth | 
summer, and the other in the cold of winter.” 

~ “Indeed! So that is the way to the Garden of Paradise,” sai 
the ‘prince. They now entered the cave. Oh, how icy cold” 
was! But it did not last long; the East-wind spread out h 
wings, and they shone like the brightest fire. What a cave it wa: 
The great boulders, from which the water trickled down, hur 
above them in the strangest forms. In one place it was so narro 
that they had to creep along on hands and feet, and in another: 
high and wide as in the open air. It looked like Suber 
chapels with mute organ-pipes and petrified organs. 

“T suppose we are going to the Garden of Paradise by the roz 
of Death?” asked the prince. But the East-wind answered not 
syllable, only pointing forwards, where the most beautiful. bh 
light was streaming towards them. The boulders above becan 
more and more hazy, till at last they looked like a white cloud © 
the moonlight. Now they breathed a beautiful balmy air, as fres 
as on the mountains, as fragrant as among the roses of the valle 
A river flowed there, as clear as the airitself, and the’ fish we 
like silver and gold. Purple eels, which gave forth blue spar 
with every movement, were playing beneath the surface, and tl 
broad leaves of the water-lily had all the colours of the rainbo 
The flower itself was a glowing orange-coloured flame, which w 
fed by the water, just as oil keeps a lamp continually burning. 
strong marble bridge, so delicately and artistically carved as thou; 
it were of lace and seed-pearls, led over the water to the Isla 
of Happiness, where the Garden of Paradise was. 

The East-wind took the prince in his arms, and carried hi 
across. The flowers and leaves sang the most beautiful songs” 
his childhood, but with such sweet’ modulations as no hum 
voice can command. Were they palm-trees or gigantic wat 
plants that grew here? The prince had never before seen tre 
so large and full of sap, and hanging there in long garlands we 
the most wonderful creepers, such as‘ are only found, paint 
in colours and gold, on the margins of old missals or wou 
about initial letters. They were the strangest compounds 
birds, flowers, and stalks. Close by, on the grass, stood a group 
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peacocks with their bright tails spread out... It was really so! But 
when the prince touched them he found that they were not birds, 
but plants ; they were large plantain-leaves, that shone here like 
the majestic tail of the peacock. Lions and. tigers sprang like 
agile cats in and out of the green hedges, which were -as fragrant 
as the flowers of the olive-tree ; but they were tame. ‘The wild 
wood:pigeon shone like the finest pearl, and beat her wings against 
the lion’s mane ; the antelope, so,shy elsewhere, stood by and 
nodded its head, as if it wished to join them in their play. 

_ There now appeared the Fairy of Paradise. Her raiment was 
resplendent as the sun, and her face wore a smile like that of a 
glad mother when she is happy on account of her child. She was 
young and fair, and the loveliest maidens, each wearing a bright 
‘star in her hair, followed her. The East-wind gave her the leaf 
‘on* which the phcenix bird had written, and it made her eyes 
‘sparkle with joy. She took the prince by the hand, and led him 
into her castle, where the walls had colours like those of the 
brightest tulip petals when they are held in the sunlight. The 
ceiling itself was a large shining flower, and the more one looked 
up at it the deeper seemed to be its cup. The prince went to the 
window and looked through one of the panes: there was the Tree 
of Knowledge, and Adam and Eve standing close by. “‘ Were they 
not driven out?” he asked. And the Fairy smiled and explained 
to him that Time had stamped its picture on every pane; but 
not as pictures are generally seen,. Here there was life in them. 
The leaves of the trees moved ; the people came and went just as 
anything is seen ina mirror. And he looked through another pane 
and saw Jacob’s dream, with the ladder reaching up to heaven, and 
angels with great wings were floating up and down. Indeed, every- 
thing that had happened in this world lived and moved in the glass 
panes ; such artistic pictures could only be engraved by Time. ° 

_ The fairy smiled.and led him to a large lofty hall, the walls. of 
which appeared to be transparent... Here were many portraits, 
one more beautiful than the other. Millions of happy faces were 
seen, all smiling and singing in beautiful harmony. ‘The top ones 
were so small that they looked smaller than the smallest rose-buds 
when they are drawn, no larger thana pin’s head on paper.' In the 
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middle of the hall’stood a large tree with luxuriant branches han: 
ing down; golden apples peeped out like oranges from between tk 
green tedvest It was the Tree of Knowledge, of whose fruit Ada 
and Eve had eaten. From each leaf there trickled a bright re 
dew-drop ; it looked as if the tree were weeping tears of blood. 

“ Let us get into the boat now,” said the fairy, “and we wi 
have some refreshments on the billowy water. Our bark will ni 
move from the spot, win: all the countries of the earth will gli¢ 
past before our eyes.” : 

And it was wonderful to behold how the whole coast move 
First came the high, snow-clad Alps, with clouds and dark fir-trees 
the horn sent forth its melancholy note, and the shepherd san 
lustily in the valley. Then the banana-trees trailed their long han; 
ing branches over the boat ; black swans swam upon the water, an 
the strangest animals and flowers appeared on the river-bank :) 
was New Holland, the fifth quarter of the globe, which with a vie 
of its blue mountains now swept by. One could hear the chant ¢ 
the priests and see the savages dancing to the sound of the drun 
and the bone trumpets. The pyramids of Egypt, their tops reael 
ing the clouds, ruined pillars and sphinxes, half buried in tk 
sand, sailed past in like manner. The Northern Lights shone ot 
over the extinct volcanoes of the Arctic regions : a firework displ: 
which no one could imitate. The prince was very happy, for 
saw a hundred times as much as we can tell of here. 

“And can I always stay here ?” he asked. 

“That depends upon yourself,” answered the fairy. “If yo 
do not wish to do, as Adam did, what is forbidden, you can alway 
stay here.” x 

‘I will never touch the apples on the Tree of Knowledge 
said the prince. 

‘There are thousands of kinds of fruit here, just as fine as thi 
are. Try yourself, and if you are not strong enough, go back wi 
the East-wind, who brought you here. He ‘is now about to { 
back, and will not let himself be seen here for a hundred year 
that time will pass for you in this place as if it were a hundr 
hours, but it isa long time to resist temptation. Every evenii 
when I leave you, I must call to you: “Come with me!” I mt 
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beckon you to me with my hand. But) stay where you are. Do 
“not. go with me, or else your desire would grow stronger at every 
step. “You would then reach the hall where the Tree of Know- 
edgesg rows ; ; I sleep under.its fragrant, hanging branches, You 
will bend over me, and I must smile, but if you press a kiss upon 
‘iy mouth, Paradise will sink deep into the earth, and be lost to 
you. The piercing wind of the desert will whistle round you, and. 
the cold rain will trickle upon your head. Sorrow and. trouble 
will bé your lot.” | 
“I will'stay here,” said the prince. « And the East-wind kissed 
him on the forehead and) said: ‘‘ Be strong; then we shall meet 
each other here again after a hundred years. .. Farewell, farewell! ” 
And the East-wind spread out his great wings; they shone like 
lightning i in harvest-time, or like the North-light.in winter. 

~ “Farewell, farewell!” re-echoed all the flowers and_ trees, 
Rows of storks and pelicans flew like waving ribbons, and 
accompanied him to the boundaries of the garden. 

“Now let us begin our dances,” said ‘the fairy. “Towards 
the end, when I am dancing with you, and the sun is sinking, you 
will see me beckon you, and: hear me call to-you),to come with 
me. But donot do so., For a hundred. years I must repeat: it 
every evening ; on every occasion, as soon as the time is past, you 
will have gained more strength, and at last you will no longer eyen 
think of it: To-night isthe first time ; now I have warned you.” 
» The fairy then led him into a large hall of white transparent 
lilies ; the yellow stamina in each flower formed .a little golden 
harp, from the strings of which came notes like those of a flute. 
The most beautiful maidens, graceful and. slender, clad in wavy 
gauze, so that their charming limbs could be seen, glided through 
the dance, and sang how beautiful it was to live, that they would 
never die, and that the Garden of Paradise would flourish for ever. 
- The sun was setting ; the whole sky became the colour of gold, 
and gave the lilies the appearance of the most lovely roses. The 
prince drank the sparkling wine which the maidens. handed him, 
and felt a happiness that he had never ‘experienced before. He 
saw the background of the hall open itself; and the Tree of 
Knowledge standing ina splendour which, blinded his eyes; the 
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singing there was soft and sweet, like his mother’s voice, and i 
seemed as though she were singing : “ My child, my beloved child ! 
* Then the fairy beckoned to him, and called so sweetly, “ Com 
with me! Come with me!” that he rushed towards her, forgetting 
his promise, forgetting it already on the first evening, while she 
beckoned and smiled. The fragrance, the spicy fragrance, al 
around became stronger; the harps sounded much sweeter, an¢ 
it seemed as if the millions of smiling heads in the hall, where tht 
tree grew, nodded and sang: “One should know everything 
Man is lord of the earth.” And they were no longer tears o 
blood that fell from the leaves of the Tree of Knowledge ; the} 
were brilliant red stars, which the prince thought he saw. ‘‘Com« 
with me! Come with me!” sang the quivering tones, and witl 
every step the prince’s cheeks burned more hotly, his blood rushec 
more quickly through his veins. “I must,” said he. ‘It is ne 
sin—can be none. Why may I not follow beauty and joy? I wil 
see her sleep; there is no harm done if I refrain from kissing 
her. And I shall not kiss her. I am strong; I have a firm will.” 
~ And the fairy, throwing aside her dazzling raiment, bent bacl 
the boughs, and a moment after she was concealed behind them. 
“JT have not yet sinned,” said the prince; ‘neither will I d 
so.” nM 
And then he diew the boughs aside ; she was already asleep, a 
beautiful as only the fairy in the Garden of Paradise can be. Shi 
smiled in her dream, but he bending down over her, saw tear 
trembling between her eyelids. 

“Do you weep on my account?” he whispered. “Do no 
weep, you lovely creature. Now only do I understand the blis: 
of Paradise. It is rushing through my blood, through m 
thoughts ; I feel the strength of the cherub and of eternal life i 
my earthly body.* May eternal night come over me! One minu 
such as this is riches enough!” And he kissed the tears from he 
eyes ; his mouth touched hers. 

There came a crash of thunder more deep and terrible nl 
ever been heard. Everything rushed together ; the beautiful fai 
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the blooming Garden of Paradise sank, sank lower and lo 
The prince saw it sink into the black night; it shone in 
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distance like a twinkling little star. Icy coldness ran through his 
iinbs ; he closed his eyes and lay for a long time as one dead. 
x “The cold rain beat into his face, the sharp wind flew about his 
head, and his senses returned. ‘‘ What have I done!” he sighed. 
““T have peated like. Adam—sinned, so that Paradise has sunk 
far away.” He opened his eyes and still beheld the star’ in the 
distance, the star that shone like the lost Paradise—it was the 
“morning-star in the heavens. He rose and found himself in the great 
Aforest near the Cave of the Winds; the mother of the winds was 
‘sitting beside it ; she looked angry and raised her hand in the air. 
+ * Already, on the first evening,” she said. “I thought as much! 
Well, if you were my son you would go into the sack.” 
5 “He shall goin,” said Death. He was a strong old man, with 
va scythe in his hand and with large black wings. ‘He shall be 
aid in the coffin, but not yet. I will only mark him, and let him 
wander about a little while longer in the world to repent of his sins 
vand to become good and better, But I shall come one day when 
he least expects it, put him into the black coffin, place it on my 
head and fly up to the star. There too blooms the Garden. of 
‘Paradise, and if he is good and pious, he shall enter ; but if his 
thoughts are wicked and his heart is still full of sin, he will sink 
deeper with his coffin than Paradise sank, and I shall fetch him 
up only every thousand years, so that he either. sinks: still ae 
or reaches the star—that star which shines yonder.” 


4 The Snowman 


is so bitterly cold. that my whole body 
Sea creaks,” said thé snowman, ‘The wind is 
S36 wonderfully invigorating. How that glow- 
ing thing up thereis staring at me!” He 
meant the sun, who was just setting. ‘‘ He 
shall not make me wink ; I will hold the 
pieces tightly.” For you must know that 


he had two large triangular pieces of red tile in the place of eyes 
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in his head; an old rake represented his mouth, and. therefor 
he had also teeth, 
He was born amidst the cheering of the boys, and erected b 
the tinkling of sledge-bells and the cracking of whips. 
The sun set, the full moon rose large, round and clear on th 
blue sky. ‘‘ There he is again on the other side!” said the snoy 
man. Of course he fancied the sun was showing himself agaii 
“] thought I had cured him of staring. Now let him hang ther 
and give me a light, that I may see myself. I wish I knew ho 
to move, I should so much like to walk about. If I could, 
should like to go down and slide on yonder ice, as I have see 
the boys do ; but I don’t know how—I can’t even walk.” ‘ti 
“ Away, away !” barked the old dog in the yard ; he was som 
what hoarse, and could no longer well pronounce the prop 
“Wow, wow.” He had become hoarse when he used to lin 
indoors and lie all day long under the warm stove. ‘‘ The su 
will soon teach you how to run; I have seen him teach yor 
predecessor last year, and his predecessors before him. Awa 
away, they are all gone.” i 
“I do not understand you, friend,” said the snowman. “D 
you mean to say that she up there is to teach me walking?” H 
meant the moon. “TI have certainly seen her walk a little whi 
ago when I looked her straight in the face, but now she comm 
creeping from the other side.” ; 
“You are dreadfully ignorant,” replied the dog, “but that is n 
wonder, for you have only just been put up. She whom you s¢ 
up there is the moon; he whom you have seen going off a litt 
while ago was the sun ; he is returning to-morrow, and is sure | 
teach you how to run down into the ditch. We shall soon have 
change in the weather, I feel it by the pain I have in my left hin 
leg ; the weather is going to change.” : 
TI do not understand him,” said the snowman, “ but it strik 
me that he speaks of something disagreeable. He who was 
staring at me and afterwards went off—the sun, as he calls him 
is not my friend ; so much I know for certain.” 3 
“ Away, away,” barked the dog; turned three times aks hit 
self, and crept back into his kennel to sleep. - 
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“The weather really changed. On thé next morning the whole 
Country was enveloped in a dense fog; later onan icy wind began 
to blow, it was bitter cold; but when the sun rose; what a 
splendour! Trees and bEshes were covered. with’ a. hoar-frost, 
they looked like'a wood of white coral; all the branches seemed 
to be strewed over with shiny veisiee blossoms. The many 
delicate boughs and twigs, which are in the «summer 
completely hidden by the rich foliage, were all visible now. It 
looked very much like a snowy white cobweb; every twig seemed 
to send forth rays of white light. . The bire)y: tree moved its 
branches’ in the wind, as the trees do in the summer; it was 
marvellously beautiful to look at. 
_ And when the sun rose the whole glittered and sparkled as if 
small diamonds had been strewed over them, while on the snowy 
carpet below large diamonds or innumerable lights seemed ‘to 
shine even more white than the snow. 
~ “ How charming !” said’a young girl who stepped out into thie 
garden with a young man. Both stopped near the snowman, and 
then looked admiringly at the glittering trees. ' “There is no 
more beautiful scene in the summer,” she said, and her eyes were 
beaming. “And we can’t possibly have sucha fellow there in 
the summer,” replied the young man, pointing at the snowman. 

The girl laughed, nodded at the snowman, and then Both 
walked over’ the snow, so that it creaked under their feet like'starch. 
' “Who were these two 2.” asked the snowman of the dog. .“ You 
are longer in the yard than I; ‘do you know‘them ?” 
~ “Certainly I do,” replied the dog. “She has stroked me, atid 
he has given me a meat-bone. I shall never bite those two.” 
_ “But what are they ?” asked the snowman again. 

“Lovers,” was the dog’s answer. ‘They are going to live | 
together in one kennel, and gnaw on the same bone. “Away, away !” 
_ “ Are they beings like ourselves ?” asked the snowman. 
_“*They are members of the master’s family,” replied the dog. 
‘© Of course one knows very little if one has only been born yester- 
day. I can see that from you! I have the age and the knowledge 
too. I know all in the house. I also knew a time when I was 
not obliged: to be chained up here in the cold.. Away, away!” 
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“The cold is splendid,” said the snowman. “Go on, tell 
more; but you mies not rattle so with the chain, for you make. 
shudder if you do 

“ Away, away!” barked the dog. ‘They say I was OI 
a dear little boy. Then I used to lie on a chair cove 
with velvet, up in the mansion, or sit on the mistress’s. la 
they kissed me upon the mouth and wiped my paws with 
embroidered handkerchief. They called me Ami, dear sw 
Ami. But later on I became too big for them, and they gave : 
to the housekeeper ; thus I came down into the basement. Y 
can look in at the window from the place where you are standi 
You can look down into the room where I was one day mast 
for master I was at the housekeeper’s. . The rooms were not 
grand as above in the mansion, but they were more homely. 
was not continually touched and pulled about by the childr 
and the food was just as good, if not better, than at the mansi 
I had my own cushion, and there was a stove in the roo 
which is at this time of the year the best thing in the world. 
used to creep under the stove; there was enough. room for r 
Iam still dreaming of this stove. Away, away!” 4 

“Does a stove look nice?” asked the snowman. ‘Doe: 
resemble me?” J 

“The very contrary of you! It is as black as a raven and t 
a long neck with a broad brass band round it. It eats so mu 
fuel that the fire comes out of its mouth. One must keep at 
side, close by or underneath it; there one is very comfortab 
Perhaps you can see it from your place.” 

The snowman looked and noticed something, brightly polist 

with a broad: brass band round it ; in its lower parts the fire y 
visible. A strange feeling overcame the snowman ; he had no ic 
what it was, nor could he explain the cause of it; but all bein 
even those who are not snowmen, know it. - | 

““Why did you leave her?” asked the snowman, for he hac 
notion that the stove was a woman. ‘“ How could you leave su 
a place?” j 

““T was compelled to,” replied the dog ; ‘‘ they threw me out 
the house and fastened me up here with the chain. I had: om 
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é youngest son of the squire in the leg, because he pushed 
way the bone which I was gnawing with his foot. Bone for bone, 
think. But this: they took very ill of me, and from this time 
rward I was chained up. And I have lost my voice, too—do you 
ot hear how hoarse Tam? Away, away! I can no longer bark 
ke other dogs. Away, away! That was how it ended.” 

ay he snowman was no longer listening to him ; he looked un- 
wervingly atthe basement into the housekeeper’s room, where the 
ove was standing on its four iron legs, as high as the snowman: 
- What a strange noise I hear w thin me,” he said. “Shall I 
ever get in there? It is such an innocent wish of mine, and 
ley Say innocent wishes are sure ‘to be fulfilled. I must 
> in there, and se against her, even if I must break the 
indow.” : 

“Vou will never get in there,” said the dog, “and if you come 
ose to the stove you are gone. ae away!” 

‘Tam already now as good as gone,” replied the snowman, ‘I 
lieve I am fainting.” 

The snowman was all day. long looking in at the window. In 
e dawn the room appeared still: more inviting; a gentle light 
one out of the stove, not like that of the moon or the sun, but 
ch light as only a stove can produce after being filled with fuel. 
hen the door of the room was opened, the flame burst out at 
e mouth of the stove—that was its custom. And_the flame was 
flected on the white face and breast of the snowman, and made 
m appear quite ruddy. 

“T can no longer stand it,” he said ; ‘‘ how well it suits her to 
it out her tongue!” 

The night was long, but it did not appear so to the snowman, 
r he was standing there deeply lost in his pleasant thoughts, 
vich were so freezing that it creaked. 

In the morning’ the window-panes of the basement were 
vered with! ice ; the most beautiful ice-flowers that one could 
sh for were upon them ; but they concealed the stove. 

The ice on the window-panes would not thaw ; the snowman 
uld not see the stove which he imagined to be such a lovely 
man. It’ groaned and creaked within him; it was the very 
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weather to please a snowman ; but he did not rejoice—how cou 
he have been happy with this great longing for the stove? 
“That is a dreadful disease for a snowman,” said the dog ; ‘ 
suffered myself from it one day, but I have got over i 
“‘ Away, away!” he barked. ‘‘ We shall soon have,a change in t 
weather,” he added. 
The weather changed ; it was beginning to thaw... The warm 
it became, the more the snowman vanished away. He sa 
nothing, he did not complain ; that is the surest sign. 
One morning he broke down ; and lo! in the place where 
had stood, something like a bresuistick was sticking in t 
ground, round which the boys had built him up, 
“ Well, now I understand why he had such a great longing,” sa 
the dog; ‘I see there is aniron hook attached to the stick, whi 
people, use to clean stoves with ; the snowman had a stove-scrapet 
his body, that has moved him so. Now all is over. Away, away 
, And soon the winter was gone. “ Away, away,” barked t 
hoarse dog, but the girls in the house were singing : 
“Thyme, green thyme, come out, we sing, 
Soon will come the gentle spring ; 
Ye willow trees, your catkins don: 
The sun shines bright and days roll on. 


Cuckoo and lark sing merrily too, 
We also will sing Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 


And nobody thought of the snowman. 


Holger Danske 


ra 0) Ee Denmark, close by the Oeresund, star 
the old castle of Kronborg ; hundreds 
ships, English, Russian, and Prussian, p 
through the sound every day and fire salu 
to the old castle— Boom, boom !”— a 
the old castle returns their salutes with c 
nons, for in the language of cann 
“Boom” means “ Good-day” and “Thank you.” In the win 
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HOLGER DANSKE Soy 


no ships’ can sail by there, for then the water is frozen right 
ross to the Swedish coast, and has quite the appearance of a high- 
oad. There the Danish and Swedish flags are streaming in the 
vind, and Danes and Swedes bid each other’ “Good-day ” and 
‘Thank you,” not with cannons, but with cordial shaking of hands ; 
ach comes to buy the bread and cake of the other, for you ‘enw 
ther people’s bread and butter tastes better than one’s own. But 
he old castle of Kronborg is by far the most beautiful sight of all ; 
here Holger Danske is sitting in a deep, dark cellar, into wiltett 
iobody can go. He is clad in an armour of iron and steel, and 
ests his head on his strong arms; his long beard hangs down over ~ 
he marble table, and has grown through it. He sleeps and dreams, 
wut in his dream he sees all that is going on in Denmark. Every 
shristmas-eve an angel of God comes to him and tells him that all 
e has dreamt is true, and that he might go on sleeping, as Den- 
aark is in no real danger; but should it ever get into trouble, the 
Id Holger Danske will rise and burst the table in withdrawing 
is beard. Then he will strike with his sword, so that the dint of 
is strokes will be heard through all the countries of the world. 
An old grandfather was telling all this about Holger Danske to 
is little grandson, and the little boy knew that all his grandfather 
2id was true. While the old man spoke he busily carved a large 
rooden figure, intended to represent Holger Danske and to be 
xed to the prow of a ship, for he was a carver in wood—that is to 
ay, a man who carves the figures of persons in wood, which are to 
é fixed to the fronts of ships according to the names they receive. 
low he had carved Holger Danske, who was standing there so 
roudly with his long beard, holding his broad sword in one hand 
hile the other rested on the Danish arms. 

“The old man said so much about distinguished Danish men and 
omen that it seemed to his little grandson in the end as if he 
new quite as much as Holger Danske, who after all was only 
reaming And when the child was put to bed he thought so 
1uch about all he had heard, that he pressed his chin against the 
sunterpane;, believing he had a long. beard which had grown 
wrough it. 

The grandfather went on working : he was carving the last part 
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of the figure, the arms of Denmark, When he had finished 
looked at the whole and thought of all he had read and heard ¢ 
and what he had told his little grandson, he nodded, wiped ‘h 
spectacles and put them on again, saying: ‘“ Well, well, Holg 
Danske will not come in. my lifetime, but the little boy there : 
bed may have a chance of seeing him one day, when there. 
really need.” The old man nodded again ; the more he looked ; 
his figure of Holger Danske, the more he was satisfied with h 
work ; it seemed to him to become coloured, and the armour | 
gleam like iron and steel ; the hearts in the Danish arms turne 
more and more red, and the lions with the golden crowns on the 
heads were leaping.* 14 

*‘ Indeed, there is no more beautiful coat of arms in the world 
said the old man. “The lions represent strength, the hearts kin 
ness and love!” He looked at the uppermost of the lions an 
thought of King Canute, who subjected the great England to tk 
Danish throne; the second lion reminded him of Waldema 
who. united Denmark and conquered the Wendish territorie: 
when he looked at the third lion he thought of Margaret, wk 
united Denmark with Sweden and Norway. When he looked : 
the red hearts they seemed to glow more than before ; they becan 
flames which moved, and in his mind he followed each of them. 

The first flame led him into a narrow dark prison ; there sat. 
prisoner, a beautiful woman, Eleanor Ulfeld,+ the daughter | 
Christian the Fourth, and the flame took the shape of a rose ¢ 
her bosom, and became one with the heart of this noblest ar 
best of all Danish women. 

. That is a heart indeed in Denmark’s arms,” said the o 
grandfather. And his mind followed the second flame far out in 
the sea, where the cannons roared and smoke enveloped the ship: 
it fixed itself in the shape of the ribbon of an order to the brea 


.* The Danish arms consist of three lions between nine hearts. 

+ Eleanor was the wife of Corfitz Ulfeld, who was accused of hi 
treason, ‘The only crime of this high-minded woman was her faithful Ic 
to her unhappy husband. She passed twenty-two years in a dread 
prison, and was only delivered after the death of her prosecutor, Que 
Sophia Amelia, 
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of Hvitfeld* when he blew himself up with his’ ship ‘in order to 
save the fleet. 

The third flame led him to the miserable huts in’ Greenland, 
where the missionary Hans. Egede + ruled in word and deed with 
love ; the flame-became a star on his breast—that was another 
et of the Danish coat of arms. 

) The old man’s mind hastened:on in front of the fourth flame ; 
a knew where it would go. In the wretched room of a peasant 
woman stood Frederick the Sixth, and wrote his name with chalk 
on a beam ; the flame was burning on his breast and in his heart, 
and there in the peasant’s room his’ heart became a heart of the 
Danish arms. 
_ The old man wiped his eyes, for he had known King. Frederick 
with his silvery locks and honest blue eyes, and loved him ; he 
folded his hands and was silent for a moment. Just then the old 
man’s daughter-in-law entered the room, and said: ‘It is late; you 
must go to rest’; supper is ready.” 

_ The figure you have carved is very beautiful, Holger Danske, 

and our whole old coat of arms,” she continued. ‘‘I feel as if 1 
have seen this face before.” 
.. “No; that..is, impossible,” ‘said the grandfather; ‘‘ but I have 
seen it; and I have endeavoured to'carve it in wood as I have kept 
it in my memory... It was when the English were in the port, on 
the memorable second of April when we gave proof that we were 
all old Danes. Onboard the Denmark, where I fought in the 
squadron of Steen Bille, there.was a man by my side whom the 
balls seemed to fear., .He merrily sang old songs and fought as if 
he were more than a man, I remember him still very well, but 
whence he came and whither he went nobody knows. Ihave. 
often thought that he was perhaps Holger Danske himself, who 
had swam. down from Kronborg in order to help us in the hour 
of danger ; that was, my idea, and shat is his likeness.” 


* When Hvitfeld’s ship, the Danebr ogy 3 in the battle on the Kjége Bay, 
710, caught fire, this gallant man, blew himself up in order to save the 
own and the Danish fleet, against which the ship was drifting. 

+ Hans Egede went in 1721 to Greenland, and worked there as a mission- 
ury for fifteen years under very hard conditions, 

r@) 
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And the figure cast a great shadow all over the wall and part ¢ 
the ceiling; it seemed as if the real Holger Danske was casting 7 
for it moved; but this might also have been caused by the flam 
which did not burn steadily. And the daughter-in-law kissed th 
old man and led him to the big easy chair near the table ; 
there she and the old man’s son, who was the father of the little bo 
in bed, had their supper. The grandfather spoke of the Danis 
lions and the Danish hearts, of their strength and kindness ; h 
declared that there existed yet another strength besides that of th 
sword; he pointed to the shelves filled with old books, whe 
Holberg’s comedies stood which were so much read and ¢ 
amusing, it seemed almost as if all the persons of bygone day 
could be recognised in them. “He, too, knew how to strike 
blow,” said the grandfather, “for he ridiculed as much as t 
could the follies and prejudices of the people.” ‘Then the gran 
father nodded towards the looking-glass where the almanac wit 
the picture of the Round Tower * was hanging, and said: “Tyck 
Brahe was also a man who made use of the sword, not toc 
flesh and bone, but to make the path on the sky through the sta 
more distinct. And e, whose father belonged to my trade, ‘tl 
old wood-carver’s son, Ae whom we have often seen with his whi 
curls and broad shoulders, he who is known all over the world—1 
could shape the stone; but I can only carve wood. ' Well, we 
Holger Danske can appear in many shapes, so that all the wor 
hears of Denmark’s strength. Let us drink Bertel’s ‘+ health!” 

The little boy in bed saw distinctly the old castle of Kronbo 
and the Oeresund, the real Holger Danske who was sitting de 
below with his beard grown to the marble table and dreaming 
all that happens here above. Holger !Danske’ was also dreami: 
of the humble little room where the wood-carver sat ; he heard | 
that was said, and nodded in his dream, saying: “Yes, rememt 
me, ye Danish people—keep me in your memory. I shall retu 
to you in the hour of danger!” 

“And outside before the Kronborg the bright day shone; ‘t 
wind carried the sounds of the bugle over from the neighbouri 


* Observatory at Copenhagen. 
+ Bertel Thorwaldsen, the famous sculptor. 
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Rsctxy; the ships sailed by-and saluted “Boom, boom!” and 
from the Kronborg it echoed “Boom, boom!” But Holger 
Danske did not awake, however strong the cannons roared, for it 
was only “Good day” and “Thank you.” They must fire more 
strongly if they wish to wake him up; but one day he will wake 
up, for there is still life in Holger Danske. 


The Red Shoes 


i ‘i NCE upon a time there was a little girl, 
“i 

‘pretty and dainty. But in» summer-time 
she was obliged to go barefooted because 
she was poor, and in winter she’had to wear 
large wooden shoes, so that her little Bere 
+] 2) H) grew quite red. 

al In the middle of the village lived an old 
shoemaker’s wife ; she sat down and made, 
as well'as she could, a pair of little sfises out of some old pieces 
of red cloth. They were clumsy, but she meant well, for they 
were intended for the little girl, whose name was Karen. 

Karen received the shoes and wore.them for the first time on 
the day of her mother’s. funeral. They were certainly. not 
suitable for mourning ; but she had no vthers, and s0 she put her 
bare feet into them ‘and walked behind the humble coffin. 

Just then ia large old carriage came by, and in it sat an old 
lady ; she looked at the little girl, and taking pity on her, said to 
the clergyman, “‘ Look here, if you will give me the little girl, I 
will take care of her.” 

~Karen believed that this was all on account of the red shoes, 
but the old lady thought them hideous, and so they were burnt. 
Karen herself was dressed very neatly. and cleanly ; she was taught 
to read and to sew, and people said that she was pretty. But the 
mirror told her, ‘‘ You are more than pretty—you are beautiful.” 
One day the Queen was’ travelling through that part of the 
country, and had her little daughter who was a princess, with her. 
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All the’ people, amongst them Karen too, streamed towards ‘th 
castlé, where the little princess, in fine white clothes, stood bef 
the window and allowed herself to be stared at. She wore neithe 
a train nor a golden crown, but beautiful red morocco shoes 
they were indeed much finer than those which the shoemaker 
wife had sewn for little Karen.» There is really nothing in th 
world that can be compared to red shoes ! ] 
Karen was now old enough to be confirmed; she receive 
some new clothes, and she was also to have some new shoe: 
The rich shoemaker in the town took the measure of her littl 
foot in his own room, in which there stood great glass cases full ¢ 
pretty shoes and white slippers. It all looked very lovely, bt 
the old:lady could!not see very well, and therefore did not gi 
much pleasure out of it. Amongst the shoes stood a pair of r 
ones, like ‘those which the princess had worn. How beautif 
‘they were! and the shoemaker said that they had been made fc 
a count’s daughter, but that they -had not fitted her. i 
“T- suppose they are of shiny: leather ?” asked the old lad 
“They shine so.” 7 
“Yes, they do shine,” said Karen. They fitted her, and wer 
bought. ‘But the old lady knew nothing of their being, red, fe 
she would never have allowed Karen to be confirmed:in re 
‘shoes, as she was now to be. i 
Everybody looked: at her feet; and the whole of the way fror 
the church door to'the choir it seemed to her as if even th 
ancient figures on the monuments, in their stiff collars and lor 
black robes, had their eyes fixed on her red shoes. It was only | 
these that she thought when the clergyman laid his hand upon: hi 
‘head and spoke of the holy ‘baptism,’ of the covenant with Go 
and told her that she was now to be a grown-up Christian. | TI 
organ pealed forth solemnly, and the sweet children’s voic 
mingled with that of their old leader; but Karen thought only. 
‘her red shoes. In the afternoon the old lady heard from ever 
‘body that Karen had worn red shoes. She said that it was. 
shocking thing to do, that it was very improper, and that Kar 
was always to go to church in future in black shoes, even if th 
were old. : } tol { S Wren 


4 


~On the following Sunday there was Communion. Karen 
looked first at the black shoes, then at the red ones—looked at 
the red ones again, and put them on. 
©) The sun was shining gloriously, so Karen and the old lady 
went along the footpath through the corn, where it was rather 
dusty. 
» At the church door stood an old crippled soldier leaning on a 
crutch ; he had a wonderfully long beard, more red than white, 
‘and he bowed down to the ground and asked the old lady 
whether he might wipe her shoes. Then Karen put out her little 
foot too. ‘Dear me, what pretty dancing-shoes!” said the 
soldier. ‘Sit fast, when you dance,” said he, addressing the 
shoes, and slapping the soles with his hand. 
_ The old lady gave the soldier some money and then went with 
Karen into the church. 
_ And all the people inside looked at Karen’s red shoes, and all 
the figures gazed at them; when Karen knelt before the altar and 
put the golden goblet to her mouth, she thought only of the-red 
shoes. It seemed to her as though they were swimming about in 
the goblet, and she forgot to sing the psalm, forgot to say the 
“Tord’s Prayer.” 

N ow every one came out of church, and the old lady stepped 
into her carriage. But just as Karen was lifting up her foot to 
get in too, the old soldier said: “Dear me, what pretty dancing 
shoes!” and Karen could not help it, she was obliged to dance a 
few steps ; and when she had once begun, her legs continued to 
dance. It seemed as if the shoes had got power over them. 
She danced round the church corner, for she could not stop; the 
coachman had to run after her and seize her. He lifted her into 
the carriage, but her feet continued to dance, so that she kicked 
the good old lady violently. At last they took off her shoes, and 


her legs were at rest. 1 
At home the shoes were put into the cupboard, but Karen 


could not help looking at them. 

“Now the old lady fell ill, and it was said that she would not 
rise from her bed ea She had to be nursed and waited upon, 
and this was no one’s duty more than Karen’s. But there was a 
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grand ball in the town, and Karen was invited. She looked a 
the red shoes, ‘saying to herself that there was no sin in doing 
that; she put the red shoes on, thinking there was no harn 
in that either ; and then she went to the ball, and commenced. t 
dance. «~ wy 

But when she wanted to go to the right, the shoes danced t 
the left, and when she wanted to dance up the room, the shoe 
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danced down the room, down the stairs through the street, an 
out through the gates of the town, She danced, and was oblige 
to dance, far out into the dark wood. Suddenly something shon 
up among the trees, and she believed it was the moon, for it wa 
aface. But it was the old soldier with the red beard; he sa 
there nodding his head and said: ‘“ Dear me, what pretty dancin 
shoes !” 4 
She was frightened, and wanted to throw the red shoes away 
but they stuck fast. She tore off her stockings, but the shoes ha 
grown fast to her feet. She danced and was obliged to go o 
dancing over field and meadow, in rain and sunshine, by nig 
and by day—but by night it was most horrible. a 
, She danced out into the open churchyard ; but the dead ther 
C : L ohy J 
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did not dance: They had something better to do than. that. 
She wanted to sit down on the pauper’s grave where the bitter 
fern grows ; but for her there was neither peace nor rest. And as 
she danced past the open church door she saw an angel there in 
long white robes, with wings reaching from his shoulders down to 

the earth ; his face was stern and grave, and in his hand he held a 
broad shining sword. 
~ “Dance you shall,” said he, “ dance in your red shoes till you 
are pale and cold, till your skin shrivels up and you are a 
skeleton! Dance you shall, from door to door, and where proud 
and wicked children live you shall knock, so that they may hear 
you and fear you! Dance you shall, dance us 

“Mercy!” cried Karen. But she did not hear what the angel 

answered, for the shoes carried her through the gate into the 
fields, along highways and byways, and unceasingly she had to 
dance. 
* One morning she danced past a door that she knew well ; they 
were singing a psalm inside, and a coffin was being carried out 
covered with flowers. ‘Then she knew that she was forsaken by 
every one and damned by the angel of God. 

She danced, and was obliged to go on dancing through the 
dark night. The shoes bore her away over thorns and stumps till 
she was all torn and bleeding; she danced away over the heath to 
a lonely little house. Here, she knew, lived the executioner ; and 
she tapped with her finger at the window and said: 
~ “Come out, come out! I cannot come in, for I must 
dance.” 

’ And the executioner said: “I don’t suppose you know who I 
am. I strike off the heads of the wicked, and I notice that my 
xe is tingling to do so.” 
~ “Don’t cut off my head!” said Karen, “for then I could not 
‘epent of my sin. But cut off my feet with the red shoes.” 

And then she confessed all her sin, and the executioner struck 
off her feet with the red shoes; but the shoes danced away with 
he little feet across the field into the deep forest. 

’ And he carved her a pair of wooden feet and some crutches, 
and taught her a psalm which is always sung by sinners ; she kissed 
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the hand that had guided the axe, and went away over tl 
heath. » 

“Now, I have suffered enough for the red shosa ty she said 
“<I will go to church, so that people can see me.” And_she wen 
quickly up to the church-door; but when she came there, th 
red shoes were dancing before her, and she was frightened, a 


turned back. 
During the whole week she was sad and wept many bitter tear 


but when Sunday came again she said: “Now I have _suffere 
and striven enough. I believe I am quite as B90d as many 
those who sit in church and give themselves airs,” And so sh 
went boldly on; but she had not got farther than the churchyar 
gate when she saw the red shoes dancing along before her. The 
she became terrified, and turned back aA repented right heartil 
of her sin. 

She went to the parsonage, and begged that she might be take 
into service there. She would be industrious, she said, and d 
everything that she could; she did not mind about the wags 
as long as she had a roof over her, and was with good peopl 
The pastor’s wife had pity on her, and took her into her servic 
And she was industrious and thoughtful. She sat quiet an 
listened when the pastor read aloud from the Bible in th 
evening. All the children liked her very much, but when the 
spoke about dress and grandeur and beauty she would shake hi 
head. 

On the following Sunday they all went to church, and she ws 
asked whether she wished to go too; but, with tears in her eye 
she looked sadly at her crutches... And then the others went 1 
hear God’s Word, but she went alone into her little room ; th 
was only large enough to hold the bed and a chair. Here she s 
down with her hymn-book, and as she was reading it with a piot 
mind, the wind carried the notes of the organ over to her from tl 
church, and in tears she lifted up her face and said: “O Coc 
help me!” 

Then the sun shone so brightly, and right before her stogtil F 
angel of God in white robes; it was the same one whom she he 
seen that night at the church-door. -Heno longer carried the shai 
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sword, but a beautiful green branch, full of roses ; with this he 
touched the ceiling, which rose up very high, and where he had 
touched it there shonea golden star. He touched the walls, which 
opened wide apart, and she saw the organ which was pealing 
forth ; she saw the pictures of ‘the’ old pastors and their wives, 
and the congregation sitting in the polished chairs and singing 
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from their hymn-books. The churchitself had come to the poor 
girl in her narrow room, or the room had gone to the church. She 
sat in the pew with the rest of the pastor’s household, and when 
they had finished the hymn and looked up, they nodded and said, 
“Tt was right of you to come, Karen.” 

_ “Tt was mercy,” said she. 

* The® organ played ‘and the children’s voices in the. choir 
Sounded soft and lovely. The bright warm sunshine streamed 
hrough the window into the pew where Karen sat, and her heart 
5ecame so filled with it, so filled with peace and joy, that it broke. 
Her soul flew on the sunbeams to Heaven, and no one was there 
who asked after the ed Shoes. ° 
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The Little Elder-tree Mother ° 


WHERE was once a little boy who had caugl 
cold; he had gone out and got wet fee 
} Nobody had the least idea how it ha 
happened ; the weather was quite dry. H 
mother undressed him, put him to be 
and ordered the teapot to be brought i 
that she might make him a good cup of te 
from the elder-tree blossoms, which is so warming. At the sam 
time, the kind-hearted old man who lived by himself in the upp 
storey of the house came in; he led a lonely life, for he had r 
wife and children ; but he loved the children of others very muc 
and he could tell so many fairy tales and stories, that it was 
pleasure to hear him. 

“ Now, drink your tea,” said the mother; “perhaps you w 
hear a story.” 

‘“‘ Ves, if I only knew a fresh one,” said the old man, and nodde 
smilingly. ‘ But how did the little fellow get his wet feet?” | 
then asked. 

_ “That,” replied the mother, ‘‘ nobody can understand,” 
“ Will you tell me a story?” asked the boy, 

“Yes, if you can tell me as nearly as possible how deep is dl 
gutter in the little street where you go to school.” 7 

“Just half as high as my top-boots,” replied the boy ; “ but the 
I must stand in the deepest holes.” 

“There, now we know where you got your wet feet,” wad tl 
old man. “I ought to tell you a story, but the worst of it is, I « 
not know any more,” 

“You can make one up,” said the little boy. ‘Mother sa 
you can tell a fairy tale about anything you look at or touch.” 

“That is all very well, but such tales or stories are wor 
nothing! No, the right ones come by themselves and knock 
my forehead saying: ‘ Here I am.’ ” 

“Will not one knock soon?” asked the boy ; and the moth 
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miled while she put elder-tree blossoms into the teapot and poured 
oiling water over them. ‘Pray, tell me a story.” 

Yes, if stories came by themselves ; they are'so proud, they 
mly come when they please—-But wait,” he ‘said suddenly, 
‘there is one. Look at: the teapot; there is a story in it now.” 
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And the little boy looked at the teapot; the lid:rose up 
radually, the elder-tree blossoms sprang forth one by one, fresh 
nd white ; long boughs came forth; even out of the spout they 
rew up in all directions, and formed a bush—nay, a large elder 
ee, which stretched its branches up to the bed and pushed the 
urtains aside; and there were so many blossoms and such a 
weet fragrance! In the midst of the tree sat a kindly-looking 
id woman with a strange dress ; it was as green as: the leaves, 
ad trimmed with large white blossoms, so that 1t was difficult to 
iy whether it was real cloth, or the leaves and blossoms of the 
der-tree. 

“What is this woman’s name?” asked the little boy. 

‘Well, the Romans and Greeks used to call her a Dryad,” said 
.e old man ; ‘‘ but wedo not understand that. Out in the sailors’ 
narter they give her a. bettername ; there she is called elder-tree 
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mother. Now, ‘abe must attentively listen to her and look att 
beautiful elder tree.” re 

Just such a large tree, covered with flowers, stands out thee 
it grew in the corner of an humble little yard ; under this tree § 
two old people one afternoon in the beautiful sunshine. He w 
an old, old sailor,and she his old wife; they had already gre 
grandchildren, and were soon to celebrate their golden weddir 
but they could not remember the date, and the elder-tree moth 
was sitting in the tree and looked as pleased as this one here. 
know very well when the golden wedding is to take place,’ s 
said ; but they did not hear it—they were talking of bygone da 

«Well, do you remember ?’ said the old sailor, ‘ when we we 
quite small and used to run about and play—it was in the ve 
same yard where we now are—we used to put little branches ir 
the ground and make a garden.’ 

‘«Ves,’ said the old woman, ‘I remember it very well ; we us 
to water the branches, and one of them, an elder-tree branch, to 
root, and grew and became the large tree under which we are ni 
sitting as old people.’ 

“* Certainly, you are right,’ he said; ‘and in yonder corner sto 
a large water-tub; there I used to sail my boat, which I had ¢ 
out myself—it sailed so well ; but soon Thad to sail somewhere els 
_ “*But first we went to school to learn something,’ she sa 
‘and then we were confirmed ; we wept both on that day, but: 
the afternoon we went out hand in hand, and ascended ‘the hi 
round tower and looked out into the wide world right over Cops 
hagen and the sea; then we walked to Fredericksburg, where t 
king and the queen were sailing about in their magnificent boat: 
the canals.’ 

“* But soon I had to sail about somewhere else, and for ma 
years I was travelling about far away from home.’ b 

“And I often cried about you, for I was afraid lest you w 
drowned and lying at the bottom of the sea. Many a time 1} 
up in the night and looked if the weathercock had turned’ 
turned often, but you did not return. I remember one day « 
tinctly : the rain was pouring down in torrents; the dustman | 
come to the house where I was in service ; I went down with « 
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dust-bin and stood for a: moment in the doorway, and looked at 
the dreadful weather. ‘Then the postman gave me a letter; it was 
from you. Heavens! how that letter had travelled about. I tore 
itiopen and read it; I cried and laughed at the same time, and 
was so happy! ‘Therein was written that you were staying in the 
hot countries, where the coffee grows. These must be marvellous 
countries. You said a great deal about them, and I. read all 
while the rain was pouring down and I was standing there ‘with 
the: dust-bin. Then suddenly some one put his arm round oe 
waist 

** Yes, and you gave him a hearty smack on the cheek,’ said 
‘he old man. 
| “*T did not know that it was you—you had come as quickly as. 
your letter; and you looked so handsome, and so you do still. 
You hada large yellow silk handkerchief in your pocket and a 
shining hat on: You looked so well, and the weather in the 
street was horrible !’ 

_“* Then we married,’ he said. ‘Do you remember how we got 

yur first boy, and then Mary, Niels, Peter, John, and Christian?” 
Oh yes; and now they have all grown up, and have become’ 
iseful members of society, whom. everybody cares for.’ 
»*£6 And their children have had children again,’ said the old 
ailor. ‘Yes, these are children’s children, and they are strong 
md healthy. If I — not mistaken, our wedding took place at 
his season of the year.’ 

»“¢Ves, to-day is your golden) wedding-day,’ said the little 
Ider-tree mother, stretching her head down between the two old 
eople, who thought that she was their neighbour who was' 
iodding to them ; they looked at each other and clasped hands. 
oon afterwards the children and grandchildren ‘came, ‘for: they 
new very well that it was the golden wedding-day ; they had 
Iready wished them joy and happiness in the morning, but the 
id people had forgotten it, although they remembered things’ so 
rell that had passed many, many years ago. ‘The elder tree smelt 
trongly, and the setting sun illuminated the faces of the two old 
eople; so that they looked quite rosy ; the youngest of the grand- 
hildren danced round them, and cried merrily that there would 
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be a feast in the evening, for they were to have hot potatoes ; ar 
the elder mother nodded in the tree and cried ‘Hooray ’ with tl 
others.” tg 

“But that was no fairy tale,” said the little boy who he 
listened to it. 7 

“You will presently understand it,” said the old man niko to 
the story. “ Let us ask little elder-tree mother about it.” rill 

‘That was no fairy tale,” said the little elder-tree mother ; “bi 
now it comes! Real life furnishes us with subjects for the mo 
wonderful fairy tales ; for otherwise my beautiful elder-bush Ree 
not have grown forth out of the teapot.” q 

And then she took the little boy out of bed and einedl him cin 
-bosom ; the elder branches, full of blossoms, closed over them 3 
was as if they sat ina thick leafy bower which flew with them thio 
the air; it was beautiful beyond all description. The little elder-tn 
mother had suddenly become a charming young girl, but her dre 
was still of the same green material, covered with white blossoms, 
the elder-tree mother had worn ; she had areal elder blossom on h 
bosom, and a wreath of the same flowers was wound round her cur 
golden hair; her eyes were’so large and so blue that it was wonderf 
to look at them. She and the boy kissed each other, and then thi 
were of the same age and felt the same joys.» They walked’ hat 
in hand out of the bower, and now stood at home?in a beautif 
flower garden. » Near the green lawn the father’s walking-stick w 
tied to a post. ‘There was life in this stick for the little ones, for: 
soon as they seated themselves upon it'the polished knob turm 
into a neighing horse’s head, a long black mane was fluttering | 
the wind, and four strong ‘slender legs grew out. .The-animal w 
fiery and spirited ; they galloped round ‘the lawn.; “ Hoorray ! 
we Shall ride far away, many miles!” said’ the boy ;/‘‘ we shall mi 
to the nobleman’s estate where we were last year?’ ‘And they ro 
round the lawn again, and the little girl, who, as we know, was 3 
other than the little elder-tree mother, continually cried, ‘ Now 3 
are in the country! Do you see the farmhouse there; with ¢ 
large baking stove, which projects like a gigantic. egg out of t 
wall into the road?. ‘The elder tree spreads its branches over 
and the cock struts about and scratches for the hens.. Look. h« 
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oud he is! Now we aré near the church; it stands on a high 
ill, under the spreading oak trees; one af them is half dead! 
Yow we are at the smithy, where the fire roars and the half-naked 
nen beat with their hammers so that the sparks fly far and wide. 
4et’s be off to the beautiful farm!” And they passed by every- 
hing the little girl, who was sitting behind onthe stick, described, 
nd:the boy saw it, and yet they only went round the lawn.. Then 
hey played in a side-walk, and marked out a little garden on the 
round ; she took €lder-blossoms out of her hair and planted them, 
nd they grew exactly like those the old people planted when they 
yere children, as we have heard before. They walked about hand 
a hand, just as the old couple had done when they were little, but 
hey did not go to the round tower nor to the Fredericksburg 
arden. No; the little girl seized the boy round the waist, and 
hen they flew far into the country. It'was spring and-it became 
ummer, it was autumn and it became winter, and thousands of 
ietures reflected themselves in the boy’s eyes and heart, and the 
ttle girl always, sang again, ‘‘ You will never forget that!” And 
uring their whole flight the elder-tree smelt so sweetly ; he noticed 
he roses.and the fresh beeches, but.the elder-tree smelt much 
tronger, for the flowers’ were fixed on the little ‘girl’s bosom, 
gainst which the boy often rested his head during the flight. 
“Tt is beautiful here in spring,” said the little girl, and they were 
gain in the green beechwood, where the thyme breathed forth 
weet fragrance at their feet, and the pink anemones looked lovely 
ythe green moss. | “Qh! that it were always spring in the 

aagrant beechwood !” 

“ Here it is splendid in summer!” she sid, and they passed by 
ld castles of the age of chivalry.. The high walls and indented 
attlements were reflected in the water of the ditches, on which 
wans were swimming and peering into the old shady avenues. 
‘he corn waved in the fields like a yellow sea. Red and yellow 
owers grew in the ditches, wild hops and convolvuli in full bloom 
1 the hedges' In the evening the moon rose, large and round, 
nd the hayricks in the meadows smelt sweetly. ‘‘One can never 
ret ees 

“Here it is beautiful in autumn!” said the little girl, and the 
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atmosphere seemed twice as high and blue, while the wood shot 
with ‘crimson, green, and gold. “The hounds: were running 0 
flocks of wild fowl flew screaming over the barrows, while u 
bramble bushes twined round the old stones. . The dark-blue ‘st 
was covered with white-sailed ships, and in the barns ‘sat’o 
women, girls, and children picking hops into a large tub; tl 
young ones sang songs, and the old people told fairy tales abo 
goblins and sorcerers. It could:no be more pleasant anywhere 
« Here it’s agreeable in winter!” said the little girl, and all tl 
trees were covered with hoar-frost, so that they looked like whi 
coral, The snow creaked under one’s feet, as if one had’ né 
boots on. One shooting star after another traversed the sky. 1 
the room the Christmas tree was lit, and there were song ar 
merriment. In the peasant’s cottage the violin sounded, at 
games were played for apple quarters; even the poorest child'sai 
“Tt is beautiful in winter!” S168 
And indeed it was beautiful! And the little girl showed ever 
thing to the boy, and the elder-tree continued to breathe for 
sweet perfume, while the red flag with the white ‘cross’ w 
streaming in the wind; it was the flag under which the’ old ‘sail 
had served. The boy became a youth; he was to go out into t 
wide world, far away to the countries where the coffee grov 
But at parting the little girl took an elder-blossom from her breé 
and gave it to him‘as‘a keepsake. He placed it in his pray 
book, and when he opened it in distant lands it was always at t 
place where the flower of remembrance was lying; and the me 
he looked at it the fresher it became, so that: he could almc 
smell the fragrance of the woods at home. He distinctly saw t 
little girl, with her bright blue eyes, peeping out from’ behind t 
petals, and heard ‘her whispering, “Here it is beautiful in sprit 
in summer, in autumn, and in winter,” and hundreds of pictu 
passed through his mind: 1S 
''Thus many years rolled by... He had now become an old ms 
and was sitting, with his old wife, under an elder-tree in full bloo 
They held each other by the hand exactly as the great-grandfatl 
and the great-grandmother had done outside, and, like them, tk 
talked about bygone days and of their golden wedding. The lit 
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girl with the blue eyes and elder-blossoms in her hair was sitting 
high up in the tree, and nodded to them, saying, “To-day is the 
golden wedding!” And then she took two flowers out of her 
wreath and kissed them. They glittered at first like silver, then 
like gold, and when she placed them on the heads of the old 
people each flower became a golden crown: There they both sat 
like a king and queen under the sweet-smelling tree, which looked 
exactly like an elder-tree, and he told his wife the story of the 
elder-tree mother as it had been told him when he was a little 
boy. They were both of opinion that the story contained many 
points like their own, and these similarities they liked best. 

“Ves, so it is,” said the little girl in the tree. ‘‘Some call me 
Little Elder-tree Mother; others a Dryad; but my real name is 
‘Remembrance.’ It is I who sit in the tree which grows and 
grows. I’can remember things and tell stories! But let’s see if 
you have still got your flower.” 

- And the old man opened his’ prayer-book; the elder-blossom 
was still in it, and as fresh as if it had only just been put in. 
Remembrance nodded, and the two old people, with the golden 
crowns on their heads, sat in the glowing evening sun. They 
closed their eyes and—and 
~ Well, now the story is ended! The little boy in bed did not 
<now whether he had dreamt it or heard it told; the teapot stood 
sn the table, but no elder-tree was growing out of it, and the old 
nan who had told the story was on the point of leaving the room, 
ind he did go out. 

“How beautiful it was!” ‘said the little boy. ‘ Mother, I have 
yeen to warm countries !” 

““T believe you,” said the mother; “if one takes two cups of 
lot elder-tea it is quite natural that one gets into warm countries !” 
And she covered him up well, so that he might not take cold. 
‘You have slept soundly while I was arguing with the old man 
shether it was a story or a fairy tale!” 

“ And what has become of the little elder-tree mother?” asked 
he boy. 

“She is in the teapot,” said the mother; “and there she may 


=main.” 
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The Darning Needle 
: ‘ 

HERE was once upon a time a darni 
needle, which thought itself so fine that — 
imagined that it ought to be a sewing needl 
“Take care that you hold me tightly,” sai 
the darning needle to the fingers which too 
it up. ‘Do not drop me, for if I fall on th 
ground one will certainly not find me again, 


am so fine!” 

“That’s what you say,” said the fingers, and seized her roun 
the body. ; 

“Took out! I am coming with a suite!” said the darnir 
needle, and dragged a long thread after it; but there was no knit 
in the thread. The fingers directed the ae straight towar¢ 
the cook’s slipper. The upper leather was torn and had to | 
mended. 119 

“That's degrading work,” said the darning needle; “I she 
never get through it; I shall break, I shall break!” And really 
broke. ‘Did I not ‘tell you so?” said the darning needle, ‘‘La 
too fine.” 

“Now it’s good for nothing,” said the fingers ; but yet they hi 
to hold it. The cook fixed a knob of sealing-wax to the needl 
and fastened her neckerchief with it. ‘So! now I am a sca 
pin,” said the needle. ‘I knew .very well that I should con 
to honour ; when one is worthy one gets on in the world!” Ai 
then it laughed to itself; but one never sees when a darnii 
needle laughs. It sat there as proudly, as if it was in a state c: 
riage, and looked in all directions. 

‘May I ask if you are made of gold?” it inquired of a pin, 
neighbour. “You have a bright exterior, and a head of your oy 
although it is but small! You must endeavour to grow, for it 
not every one who receives a knob of sealing-wax!” Thus sayit 
the darning needle raised itself so proudly that it fell out of t 
neckerchief, straight into the sink which the cook was rinsi 
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down. ‘Now I am going on my travels,” said the darning needle, 
iH ‘T hope I shall not be lost !” But it was lost indeed. “Iam too 
‘fine for this world,” it said, when it was lying in the gutter, “ but 
Tknow who I am, and that is always a little pleasure.” , And the 
darning needle kept its proud bearing, and did not lose its cheer- 
ful temper. All sorts of things passed over it ; chips, straws, and 
bits of old newspaper. ‘‘ Look how they sail,” said the darning 
heedle, ‘‘they do not know what is underneath them! I am 
sticking fast here. See, there goes a chip, thinking of nothing 
in the world but itself—a chip! There is a straw drifting by ; 
how it turns roundandround! Don’t think only of yourself ; you 
might easily run against a stone. There floats a piece of news: 
paper ; and although what is printed upon it was forgotten long 
ago, it gives itself airs. J am sitting here patiently and quietly ; 
T know who I am, and that I shall continue to be!” 

“One day something lay by the side of it which glittered so 
splendidly that the darning needle thought it was a diamond; but 
it was only a piece of a broken glass bottle, and because it was so 
bright the darning needle spoke to it, and introduced itself as a 
scarf-pin. “I suppose you are a diamond ?”—‘‘ Yes, something 
of that kind.” And then they both thought each other something 
very precious ; they spoke of the pride of the world. 

“T have been in a girl’s’ box,” said the darning needle, “and 
this girl was a cook ; she had five fingers on each hand, but I have 
never seen anything so conceited as these fingers!, And yet they 
vere ih there to take me out of the box, and put me back 
iain.” 

“Were they very distinguished?” asked the piece of glass. 

_ “Distinguished !” said the darning needle ; “no, but haughty. 
They were five brothers, all born fingers. They held proudly 
ogether, although they were of different lengths. The first, the 
humb, was short and thick ; it stood out of the rank, and had only 
ne joint in its back and could only make one bow ; but it said, if 
was cut off a man’s hand he could not be a soldier. Sweet- 
90th, the second finger, was put into sweet and sour dishes, 
ointed to the sun and the moon, and made the downstrokes 
hen the fingers wrote. -Longman, the third, looked over the 


~~ 
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heads of all the others. Gold rim, the fourth, wore a golden girdl 
round the waist ; and little Playman did nothing at all, and wa 
proud of it... They did nothing but brag, and therefore I left them. 
“And now we sit here and glitter,” said the piece of glass. A 
the same moment more water rushed into the gutter ; it overflowec 
and carried the piece of glass away. ‘So, now it is promoted, 
said the darning needle, “ but I remain here; Iam too fine ; bi 
that is my pride, and I have good reason for it!” | And it~ 
there proudly and had many great thoughts. ‘I am almo: 
inclined to think I am the child of a sunbeam, Iam so fine! 1 
seems to me as if sunbeams were always looking for me here unde 
the water also! Iam so fine that my mother cannot find me. 
I had my old eye, the one that broke off, I believe I should cr 
but I shall not do it—it is not considered good breeding to cry.”” 
One day, a few urchins lay grubbing in the gutter, where the 
found old nails, farthings, and suchlike treasures.. It was dir 
work, but it caused them great pleasure. ‘‘Oh!” cried one, wh 
had pricked himself with the darning needle, ‘look, what 
fellow.” 4 
-“T am not a fellow, Iam a miss,” said the darning needle, bi 
nobody listened to it. The sealing wax had come off and tl 
needle had turned black ; but black makes one look thinner, ar 
therefore it thought itself finer than ever. ; 
“Here comes an egg-shell drifting along,” said the boys, ar 
they stuck the darning needle firmly into it. “ White walls, and 
am black myself,” said the darning needle ; ‘that is very becomin; 
now one can see me at least. I wish I may not become seasi 
and break.” But it did not become seasick, nor did it break. 
“Tt is'a good thing against. seasickness if one has a ‘ste 
stomach, and does not forget that one is something better than 
man. Now my seasickness is past; the finer! one is, the more o. 
can bear!” 
. “Crack,” cried the eggshell, as a heavy cart went over it. «|, 
‘Good heavens !” said the darning needle,‘ how it. presse 
Now I shall become seasick after all. I am breaking!” |. 
But itdid) not break, although the heavy cart passed over it; 


lay there full length, and there it may stay.) odd 13 
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> The Last Dream of the Old Oak 


gi (A Curistmas Story) 
a. 


= a wood, high up on the steep shore, near 
ANG Yam the open sea, stood a very old oak' tree. It 
was three hundred and sixty-five years old, 
but all this long time had not appeared 
any longer to the tree than the same 
number of days to us human beings. We 
are awake in the daytime, we sleep at 
night, and then we have our dreams. Itis different with a tree; it 
is awake during three seasons, and only begins to sleep towaldls 
the winter. Winter is its resting-time, its night after a long day, 
consisting of spring, summer, and autumn. 

~ On many a warm summer day the ephemera—the fly that lives 
but one day—danced round its crown, lived and felt happy in the 
sunshine, and then the little creature rested a moment in quiet 
contentment on one of the large fresh oak leaves, and the oak tree 
would say: “Poor little one! your whole life is but one day! 
How very short! It is sad indeed!” 

Sad? What do you mean by that?” the ephemera awed to 
ask. ‘‘ All around me it is so’ wonderfully light, warm, and 
beautiful, and that makes me glad.” 

» “But only one day, and then it is all over!” 

“* Over,” repeated the ephemera ; ‘‘ What does over mean? Is it 
not over with you too?” 

“No; I live perhaps thousands of your days, and my aon 
consist of entire seasons! That is so long that you are unable to 
reckon it up!” 

“No. I don’t understand silt You have thousands of my 
days, but I have thousands of moments in which I can be merry 
and happy. ‘Does: all the gee of this world cease to exist 
when you die?” 
~o No,” said the tree; “that will probably ys much longer— 
ilcfinitely longer than Iam able to imagine.” 
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“But then we have both the same time to live, only we reckc 
differently.” And the ephemera danced and flew about in th 
air, rejoicing in the possession of its wonderful wings of gauze an 
velvet ; it enjoyed the warm air, which was saturated with th 
spicy fragrance of the clover fields, the dog roses, the lilac an 
honeysuckle, the garden hedges, thyme, the primrose, and tt 
mint. . The fragrance was so strong that the ephemera was almo 
intoxicated with it. The day was long and beautiful, full of jc 
and sweet pleasures, and when the sun set the little fly always fe 
agreeably tired of all the delight. Its wings would no longi 
support it, and gently and slowly it glided down on the wavit 
blades of grass, nodded as an ephemera can nod, and fe 
asleep, peacefully and joyfully. It. was dead. ‘Poor litt 
ephemera,” said the oak, “that was really too short a life.” 

The same dance, the same questions and answers, the san 
falling asleep, occurred again on every summer day ; all repeate 
itself through whole generations of ephemeras, which all. fe 
equally merry and happy. A 

The oak stood awake in the spring, its morning ; the summer, i 
midday; and the autumn, its evening; soon its resting-time, nigh 
was approaching. The winter was at hand. Already the storn 
sang “Good night! good night!” Here dropped a leaf, the 
dropped a leaf. ‘‘ We will stir you and shake you! Go to slee 
go to sleep! We shall sing you to sleep, we shall shake you | 
sleep, and surely it will do your old twigs good ; they will crack 
with delight and joy. Sleep sweetly! sleep sweetly! It is yor 
three hundred and sixty-fifth night; properly speaking you a 
only a stripling! Sleep sweetly! The clouds will throw sno 
down and make you a covering to keep your feet warm! Slee 
sweetly—and pleasant dreams!” ( 

The oak stood there, deprived of its foliage, to go to rest for tl 
whole long winter and to dream many a dream ; all was of som 
thing that had happened to it, as in the. dreams of hum: 
beings. . The large tree was once srhall—nay, an acorn had bee 
its cradle. According to human calculation, it was now living. 3 
fourth: century; it was the largest and best tree in the wood; ar 
over-towered by far all the other trees with its crown. It was sé 


Of course, it had no idea ‘that so many eyes. looked for 
‘it. High up in its green crown the wood-pigeon built her nest, 
and the cuckoo made its voice heard; and in autumn, when its 
leaves looked like hammered copper, the birds of passage rested 
themselves there before they flew across the sea. Now, however, 


cee 


tt was winter ; the tree stood there without leaves, and one could 

‘See how ecko and knotty the branches were that grew out of the 
‘stem. Crows.and jackdaws came and sat alternately on it while 
they talked about the hard times which were now beginning, and 
how difficult it was to find food in the winter. 

Towards the holy Christmas time the tree dreamt a most 
beautiful dream. It had a distinct notion of the festive time, and 
it seemed to the tree as if all the church bells round about were 

merrily pealing, and as if all this took place on a bright, mild, and 
warm summer day. Fresh and green its mighty crown spread 
forth, the sunbeams were playing between the leaves and branches, 
the air was filled with the fragrance of herbs and blossoms; 
coloured butterflies chased each other, the ephemeras danced 
about as if all was only there for them to enjoy. All the tree had 
seen happening round it during many years passed before it in a 
festive procession. It saw the knights and noble ladies of bygone 
days on horseback, with waving plumes on their heads, the 
falcons on their wrists, riding through the wood; the bugle 
sounded, the hounds barked; it saw hostile warriors in coloured 
garments, with glittering arms, spears, and halberds, pitching tents 
and striking them again; the watch-fires were burning while they 
-sang and slept under the branches of the oak tree ; it saw lovers in 
quiet happiness meet at its trunk in the faa ahe and cut their 
names, their initials, into the dark-green bark: . Guitars and 
_Aolian harps, were once—many, many years ago—hung in the 
-branches of the oak.by merry travellers; now they were hanging 
there’ again, and their wonderful sounds rang forth. The wood- 
pigeons cooed as if. they. wished to tell what the tree was feeling, 
cand the cuckoo called out to it how many days it had yet to live. 
Then the tree felt new life. streaming into it, down to the smallest 
root and high up. into the topmost branches and leaves., It felt 
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how it spread and extended—nay, it felt, by means of its roots 
that there was also warmth and life deep below in the earth ; it 
force was increasing, it grew higher and higher, the trunk shot up 
there was no resting; more and more it grew, the crown becam« 
fuller, spread out, and raised itself, and in measure as the tre 
grew, its happiness and its longing to reach higher and highe 
increased, right up to the bright warm sun. It had already growr 
up into the clouds, which sailed under it like flights of birds o 
passage, or large white swans. Every leaf of the tree had the gift 
of sight, as if they had eyes to see. The stars became visible to i 
in broad daylight; they were large and sparkling, each of them 
glittered as mildly and clearly as a pair of eyes; they recalled te 
its memory well-known kind eyes—children’s eyes, lovers’ eyes— 
who had met under the tree. It was a marvellous moment, so full o 
joy and delight! And yet amidst all this joy the tree felt < 
desire, a longing wish, that all the other trees down in the wood— 
all the bushes, all the herbs and flowers—might be able to rise 
with it, see all this splendour, and feel this joy. The grea 
majestic oak, with all its grandeur, was not quite happy withou 
having them all, great and small, around it, and these feeling 
of longing passed through all the leaves and branches as vigorousl 
as they would pass through a human breast. The crown of th 
tree was rocking to and fro as if it were seeking something in it 
deep longing; it was looking back. Then it smelt the fragrance 
of the thyme, and soon the still stronger scent of the honeysuckl 
and violet ; it seemed as if the cuckoo was answering it. 

Yes, through the clouds the green tops of the wood becam 
visible, and below the oak recognised the other trees—how the 
grew and rose. Bushes and herbs shot high up, several tearin 
themselves up by the roots and flying up the quicker. The bire 
tree was the quickest of all; like a white flash of lightning i 
slender stem shot up in a zigzag line, the branches surrounding’ 
like green gauze and flags. The whole wood, even the brow 
feathery reed, grew up; the birds followed and sang, and on’ 
long blade of grass which fluttered in the air like a green sil 
ribbon sat a grasshopper, cleaning his wings with his legs ; ‘tk 
cockchafers and the bees were humming ; every bird was’ singin 
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well'as it could; sounds and songs of joy and gladness rose 
up to heaven. 

_ “But where is the little blue flower that grows near the water,” 
cried the oak, “‘and the harebell and the little daisy?” Indeed, 
the old oak wished to have them all around it. 

_ “Here we are! Here we are!” echoed from all sides. 

“But where is the beautiful thyme of last summer ?—and wasn’t 
here a bed of snowdrops here last year ?—and the crab-apple that 
bloomed so beautifully, and the splendour of the woods during 
the whole year! Oh! that it were only born now, that it were 
only here now; then it could be with us!” 

“We are here! We are here!” sounded voices still higher, as 
if they had flown up in advance. 

““No! that is too beautiful to be believed!” exclaimed the old 


oak. “I have them all, both great and small; not one is for- 
gotten! How is all this happiness imaginable? How is it 
possible?” 


_ “In. God’s: eternal kingdom it is possible and imaginable,” 
sounded through the air. « 

The old tree, which was incessantly growing, felt its roots 
tearing themselves away from the earth. ‘That is right so, that 
is the best of all,” said the old tree. “No fetters are holding me 
any longer; I can rise to the highest light and splendour, and all 
my beloved ones are with me, both great and small. All! All!” 

That was the dream of the old oak, and while it thus dreamed 
a terrible storm was raging over land and sea—on holy Christmas 
Eve. The sea was rolling heavy waves against the shore ; the tree, 
which crackled and groaned, was torn out of the ground by the 
roots at the very moment when it was dreaming that its roots tore 
themselves out of the earth. It fell to the ground. Its three 
hundred and sixty-five years had now passed away like the one 
day of the ephemera. 

“On Christmas morn, when the sun rose, the storm had abated. 
Ali the church bells were merrily pealing; out of every chimney 
‘op, even from the smallest and humblest cottage, the smoke’ rose 
1p in blue clouds, like the smoke which rose from the altars of 
he Druids when they offered thankofferings. The sea became 
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gradually calm; and on board a large ship which had bee 
struggling all right with the storm, and happily got through it, a 
the flags were hoisted as a sign of Christmas joy. 

“The tree is gone! The old oak, our landmark on the coast, 
said the sailors, “it has fallen during last night’s storm. Wh 
can replace it? No one!” Hg 

Such a funeral oration, short and sincere, was pronounced 0 
the tree, which lay stretched out on the snow near the shore ; an 
over it passed the sound of the psalms from the ship—songs « 
Christmas joy, and of the redemption of the human soul throug 
Christ, and of eternal life : . 


“Christians, awake! salute the happy morn, 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born; 
Rise to adove the mystery of love 
Which hosts of angels chanted from above. ols 

Hallelujah, Hallelujah.” F 


Thus sounded the old hymn, and every one on board the shi 
felt himself edified by song and prayer, as the old tree had don 
in its last most beautiful dream, on Christmas morn. i 


f 
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The Wild Swans : c 


AR from here, where the swallows fly whe 
it is winter with us, there lived a kin 
who had eleven sons, and one daughte 
called Elise. The eleven brothers wei 
princes, and went to. school with stars o 
their breasts and swords at their sides. The 

=} wrote with diamond pencils on gold slate 
and learning by heart came as easy to them as reading ; one cou 
see at once that they were princes. Their sister Elise sat upe 

a little plate-glass stool, and had a picture-book that had be 

bought for half a kingdom. 

Oh, the children were extremely well cared for, but it. was a 
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tO be always so. ‘Their father, who was king of the whole country, 
married a wicked queen, who did not love the poor children 
at all. That they found out the very first day. ‘There were 
strand doings at the castle, and the children ‘were playing at 
‘visiting ”; but instead of having as many cakes and roasted 
ipples as they used to have, the queen gave them only some 
sand in a teacup and told them they could pretend it was 
something. 

' The following week she took little Elise to live with some pea- 
ants in the country, and it was not long before she told the king 
30 much that was untrue about the poor princes that he would 
jave nothing more to do with them. 

' “Go out into the world and gain your own living,” said the 
yicked queen. “Fly, like the great dumb birds!” But she 
Ould not make matters as bad as she wished, for they became 
even beautiful wild swans. 

With 4 strange cry they flew out of the castle windows, far away 
ver the park and into the wood. 

‘It was still early in the morning when they passed the place 
vhere their sister Elise lay sleeping in the peasant’s hut. - Here 
hey hovered about the roof, stretched their long necks and 
lapped their wings; but no one heard’ or saw them. They 
yere obliged to go farther, high up in the clouds, out into the 
vide world ; so they flew on to a great dark forest which extended 
S far as the seashore. 

Poor little Elise stood in the peasant’s hut playing with a green 
saf, for she had no other plaything. She pricked a hole in the 
saf, anid looking up at the sun through it, she seemed to see her 
rothers’ bright eyes, and whenever the warm sunbeams fell upon 
er cheeks she thought of all their kisses. 

“One day passed just like the other. When the wind blew 
hrough the great edge of rose bushes’ before the house it would 
shisper to the roses: “ Who can be more beautiful than you?” 
Sut the roses would shake their heads and say “Elise!” And 
Hen the old woman sat before the door on Sundays reading her 
ymn-book, the wind would tum over the leaves and say to the 
ook + “Who: cah be more pious than you?” And the hymn- 
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book would answer, “Elise.” It was the pure truth £09 what tk 
roses and the hymn-book said. 

When she was fifteen years old she was to go home ; and wil 
the queen saw how beautiful she was she disliked hes more tha 
ever. She would gladly have changed her into a wild swan lik 
her brothers ; but she did not dare to do so at once, because tk 
king wished to see his daughter. 

Early in the morning the queen went into the bath, which . 
built of marble and furnished with soft cushions and the mo 
splendid coverings. She took three toads, and, kissing them, sai 
to one: “ Get on Elise’s head when she enters the bath, so th; 
she may become dumb like you.” ‘Get on her forehead,” sk 
said to the other, “and let her become ugly like you, so that h 
father may not know her!” ‘Rest on her heart !” she whispere 
to the third; “let her become wicked, so that she may be to 
mented.” Putting the toads into the clear water, which: imm 
diately turned green, she called Elise, undressed her, and mac 
her get in too. As Elise dived under, one of the toads got int 
her hair, another upon her forehead, and the third upon h 
breast. She, however, appeared not to notice them, and as soc 
as she stood up, three red poppies were floating on the wate 
Had the creatures not been poisonous and kissed by a witch, th 
would have been changed into red roses. But having rested « 
her head, her forehead, and her heart, they were bound to becon 
flowers of some kind. She was too pious and innocent for sorce 
to have any power over her. 

When the wicked queen saw that, she rubbed Elise all OV 
with walnut juice, so that she became dark brown, smeared : 
evil-smelling salve over her pretty face and entangled her glorio 
hair. It was impossible to recognise the beautiful Elise. 

When her father saw her he was quite startled, and said she w 
not his daughter. No one knew her except the watch-dog a1 
the swallows; but they were merely poor animals who _h: 
nothing to say. | 

Then poor Elise wept and thought of her eleven brothers w 
were all away. She stole out of the castle sorrowfully, and. walk 
the whole day over fields and moors till she reached the gre 
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rest. She did not know where to go, but she felt extremely 
miserable and longed for her brothers: she supposed that they, 
like her, had ‘been driven out into the world, and she determined 
to seek and find them. 
_ She had been in the forest only a short time when night came 
on; then she entirely lost her way. So she lay down on the soft 
moss, said her ‘evening prayer, and leaned her head against the 
stump of a tree. A deep silence reigned, the air was mild, and 
ull around in the grass and in the moss there gleamed, like green 
fire, hundreds of glow-worms ; when she touched a branch gently 
with her hand, the glimmering insects fell down upon her like 
alling’ stars. 
» All night long she dreamed of her brothers; they were playing 
gain as when they were children, writing with the diamond 
yencils’ on’ the golden slates and looking at the beautiful picture- 
900k that had cost half a kingdom. But on the slate they did not 
nake, as formerly, noughts and strokes ; they wrote, instead, of 
he daring deeds they had done and of all they had seen and gone 
hrough. © And in the picture-book evérything was alive; the 
virds ‘sang, and’ the people came out of the book and spoke to 
‘lise and her brothers. But when she turned over a leaf, they 
mmediately jumped back, so that there should be no confusion. 
When she awoke, the sun was already high in the heavens. It 
3 true she could not see it, for the branches of the tall trees were 
0 closely entwined overhead. But the sunbeams played among 
hem like a wavy golden veil, while the foliage gave forth a sweet 
ragrance and the birds almost sat upon her shoulders. She 
eard the splashing of water, for there were a number of large 
prings which all flowed into a lake having the softest sand for its 
éd. Although thick bushes grew all around it, the deer had 
jadé an opening in one place, and through this Elise went down 
> the water. 
Tt was'so clear that if the wind had not moved the branches and 
usheS’ one would have believed that they were painted on the 
irface ; so distinctly was every leaf reflected in it, both those 
pon which the sun shone and those which were in the shade. 
“As soon as Elise perceived her own face, she was quite startled, 
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so brown and ugly did it look; but when she wetted her li 
hand and rubbed her eyes and forehead, her skin appeare 
white as before. Then she undressed and got into the fn 
water. A more beautiful king’s daughter than she could noha 
found in the wide world. 

When she had dressed herself again and plaited her io 
hair, she went to the bubbling spring, drank out of the holl 
of her hand, and wandered far into the forest, without knowii 
whither. She thought of her brothers, and of the good God wi 
would certainly not forsake her. He had made the wild cra 
apples grow to feed the hungry, and now led her toa tree t 
branches of which bent under the weight of their fruit. Here's 
made her mid-day meal, put some props under the branches, a: 
then penetrated into the darkest part of the forest. It was. 
still that she could hear her own footsteps, as well as the rustli 
of every dry leaf that bent under her feet. Not one bird was. 
be seen, not a single ray of the sun could penetrate the thick da 
foliage. The tall stems stood so close together, that when s 
looked straight before her, it seemed as if she was enclosed. 
palisades on all sides. Here was a solitude such as she h 
never known before. 

The night became very dark ; not a single little glow-worm ai 
mered in the moss. Sorrowfully she laid herself down to slee 
Then it seemed to her as though the boughs above her were parte 
and the good God looked down upon her with kindness, and lit 
angels peeped out from above and behind Him. 

When she awoke in the morning she did not know whether s 
had dreamed it or whether it had really happened. ' 

After walking a few steps she met an old woman with. so) 
berries in her basket; the old woman gave her some of them, a 
Elise asked whether she had not seen eleven princes, ridi 
through the forest. 

“No,” replied the old woman; ‘“‘but yesterday I saw eley 
swans with golden crowns on their heads swimming in the ri 
close by.” 

And she led Elise a short distance farther to a slope, ot the f 
of which a streamlet wound its way, The trees on its ‘ban 
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stretched their long leafy branches out towards each other, and 
where by their natural growth they could not reach across, the 
roots had been torn out of the earth, and hung, entwined with the 
branches, over the water. 

Elise bade the old woman farewell, and went along the stream 
to the place where it flowed out to the great open shore. 

_ The whole glorious sea lay before the young girl, but not one 
sail appeared upon it: not a single boat was to be seen. How 
was she to get any farther? She gazed on the innumerable little 
pebbles on the shore; the water had worn them all smooth and 
round, Glass, iron stones, everything that was lying washed 
together there, had received its shape from the water, which was, 
however, softer than her dainty hand. 

~ “Tt rolls on unweariedly, and thus it makes hard things smooth. 
I will be just as indefatigable. Thanks for your lesson, you clear 
rolling waves; my heart tells me that some day you will carry me 
to my brothers.” 

__ Upon the seaweed that had been washed ashore lay eleven 
white swans’ feathers, which Elise collected into a little bunch. 
Some drops of water lay upon them: whether they were dewdrops 
or tears no one could tell. It was very lonely on the sea-shore, 
but she did not feel it, for the sea afforded constant variety ; 
indeed, more in a few hours than the lovely inland lakes 
presented in a whole year. When a great black cloud came it 
seemed as if the sea wished to say: “I can look black too”; and 
then the wind would blow and the waves turn their white linings 
outside. But when the clouds shone red, and the winds slept, 
then the sea was as smooth as a rose-leaf; sometimes green, 
sometimes white. But however peaceful it might be, there was 
ulways a slight movement on the shore ; the water would heave 
sently, like the bosom of a sleeping child. 

Just as the sun was about to set, Elise saw eleven wild swans, 
with golden crowns on their heads, flying towards the land; they 
lew one behind the other, and looked like a long white ribbon. 
Then Elise ascended the slope and hid behind a bush ; the swans 
Jescended close to her and flapped their great white wings. 

_ As the sun sank beneath the water, the swans’ feathers suddenly 
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: 
disappeared, and there’ stood eleven beautiful princes—Elise 
brothers. of 

She uttered a loud cry, for althougn they had altered-very mucl 
she knew that they were, and felt that they must be, her brother 
She sprang into their arms and called them by their names ; an 
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the princes felt very happy when they saw their little sister,-an 
recognised her too, who was now so tall and beautiful. The 
laughed and wept, and soon they had told eachother how wicked] 

their stepmother had behaved towards them all. 
““We brothers,” said the eldest, “fly about as wild swans whe 
the sun is in the heavens ; as soon as it has set, we again return t 
our human shape. We therefore have to be very careful to find 
safe resting-place by sunset, for if at that time we should be flyin 
up towards the clouds, we should be hurled down into the depth 
in our human form. We do not live here; there isa country ju; 
as beautiful as this across the sea, but it is a long way off. W 
have to cross the great ocean, and there is no island ion ot 
way where we can rest for the night’; only one little rock rises U 
from the waters midway, and that is only just large enough t 
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accommodate us if we stand very close together. . When the sea 
is very rough, the water dashes up tight over us, but still we thank 
‘Heaven for this resting-place. . There .we pass the night.in. our 
human form ; if it-were not for this rock we could never visit our 
dear native land, for we require two of the longest days in the 
year for our flight.. Only once a, year are we permitted to visit 
our home ; we may. stay here for eleyen days and fly over the 
great forest from whence we can. see, the castle, in which we were 
born, and where our father lives, and catch a glimpse of the high 
church-tower where our mother lies buried., Here it seems as if 
even the trees and bushes were related to us ; here the wild horses 
Career across the steppes as we saw them do in our childhood ; 
here the charcoa]-burner sings the old songs to which we danced 
when children ; here is our native land, hither we feel drawn, and 
here we have found you, dear little sister. We can stay here two 
days longer; then we must away across the sea to a glorious 
country, which, however, is not our native land. How can we get 
you away? We have neither ship nor boat.” 

“Yn what manner can I release you?” asked their sister. And 
they sat talking nearly the whole night, taking only a few hours’ 
slumber. Elise was awakened by the beating of the swans’ wings 
as they rustled above her. Her brothers were again transformed, 
and flew in great circles, and at last went far away; but one of 
them, the youngest, remained behind, and the swan laid his head 
in her lap and she stroked his wings; the whole day they were 
ogether. Towards evening the others came back, and when the 
sun had set they stood there in. their natural forms. 

“To-morrow we. fly away from here, and cannot,come apis 
yefore a whole year has gone by. | But we cannot leave you, (like 
hat. Have you courage to go with us?,, My arms are strong 
nough to carry you through the wood ;, ought not, then, all our 
vings be strong enough to fly with you across the sea ?,”, 

“Ves, take me with you,” said Elise. 

They were occupied the whole night in making, a pees strong 
et out of the pliable willow bark and tough reeds,,, On this) Elise 
1id herself, and when the sun rose, and:her brothers, were changed 
ito wild swans, they seized the net with their bills and flew with 
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their dear sister, who was still asleep, high up towards the clouds 
The sunbeams fell right upon her face, so one of the swans fle 
over her head so that his broad wings might overshadow her. + / 

“They were far away from land when ‘Elise awoke ; she though 
she was still dreaming, so strange did it seem to her to be carrie 
across the sea, high up in the air. At her side lay a branch wit 
beautiful ripe berries and a bunch of sweet carrots; the younges 
of her brothers had picked them and laid them there for her. Sh 
smiled at him gratefully, for she recognised him ; he it was wh 
flew over her and shaded her with his ‘wings. uk 


ZEKE 


- They were so high that the largest ship they saw beneath then 
looked’ like a white sea-gull lying on the water. A large clout 
stood behind them looking just like a mountain, and upon i 
Elise saw her own shadow and that of the eleven swans i 
gigantic proportions. It was a picture more splendid than sh 
had ever seen before. But asthe’ sun rose higher and the clou 
remained farther behind, the floating shadow picture vanished. 
“The whole day they flew'on like an arrow rushing through th 
air; but they went slower than usual, for now they had their siste 
to carry. Bad weather came on and evening drew near; Elis 
looked anxiously at the setting sun, and still the lonely rock in th 
ocean was not to be seen. It seemed to her as if the swans wer 
making stronger efforts with their wings. . Alas ! it was through he 
that they did not get: along fast enough. When the sum had s¢ 
they must become human and fall into'the sea and drown. The 
she sent up a prayer to Heaven from the bottom of her heart, by 
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‘still she perceived no rock. ‘The black clouds came nearer, form- 
ing themselves into one great threatening waye, which, shot for- 
ward. as if it were of lead, while continuous flashes of lightning lit 
up. the sky. ey 

_ | The sun was' now just at the water’s edge., Elise’s heart beat 
fast ; suddenly the swans shot down, and. so. quickly that she 
thought she should fall, but still they sailed on for a little... The 
sun was already half below the water when she perceived the little 
rock beneath her, -It looked no larger than if it were a seal 
putting its head above the. water. .The sun sank very fast; it 
looked only like a star as her foot touched the firm ground, and 
then it vanished like the last spark in a piece of burnt paper. She 
saw, her brothers standing..arm-in-arm, around her, but.there was 
only just room. enough for them and her, not more. 

_. The sea dashed against ‘the rock and covered them with its 
spray; the heavens were ablaze. with continuous: flashes of 
lightning, and the thunder rolled in peal upon peal; but sister and 
brothers held each other by the hand and sang psalms, from which 
they gathered comfort and courage. 

_ In the early dawn the sky was serene and calm ; as soon as: the 
sun rose, the swans flew away with Elise from the island. The 
sea still ran high ; it seemed to them, high up in the air, as if the 
white foam on the dark green sea were millions of swans. swim- 
ming upon the water, 

_ When the sun rose higher Elise saw before her, half AoaHRENE in 
the air, a, mountainous land with shining ,masses-of ice, on. its 
heights; in the middle! of it rose a castle quite a mile long, with 
row upon row) of stately pillars, while beneath waved forests of 
palms and gorgeous flowers. She asked whether that was the land 
for which they were making; but the swans shook their heads, for 
what she beheld was the beautiful but ever-changing castle,in the 
1irjof the Fata Morgana; into this they might bring no human 
being, As Elise gazed upon. it, mountains, woods, and castle fell 
nto an indistinct heap, and twenty proud churches, all alike, with 
all spires. and pointed windows, stood in their place, She thought 
she heard the organ pealing, but it'was only the sea’ that she 
yeard. When she came quite close to the churches they changed 
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to'a whole fleet sailing away beneath her, but when she looke 
down it was only a sea-mist floating on the water. Thus she ha 
a constant change before her, till, at last, she saw the real land fe 
which they were making; there arose the most beautiful blu 
mountains with cedar forests, cities, and castles. Long before th 
sun went down she was sitting on a rock in front of a great cav 
which was overgrown with delicate green creepers looking lik 
embroidered carpets. 9 
* Now we shall see what you dream of here to-night,” Spe 4 
youngest brother showing her her bedroom. 
“ Heaven grant that I may dream how I can release you,” sai 
she. . This thought filled her mind completely, and she fervent! 
prayed to“Heaven for help; indeed, even in her sleep she coi 
tinued to pray. Then it seemed to her as if she were flying hig 
up into the air, to the castle among the clouds of the Fata Mo 
gana ; and the fairy came towards her, beautiful and radiant, bt 
‘still bearing a close resemblance to the old woman who had give 
her berries in the forest and had told her of the swans with tk 
golden crowns. (oe 
“Your brothers can be released,” she said, “but have ye 
courage and perseverance? Water is indeed softer than yor 
dainty hands, and yet’ it changes the shape of stones ; but it do: 
not feel the pain which your fingers will feel; it has no heart, ar 
therefore does not suffer the anxiety and torment which you mu 
endure. Do you see the stinging-nettle that I hold in my hance 
Many of the same kind grow around the cave in which you sleey 
now remember that only that kind, and those which grow upc 
the graves in the churchyard, are of any use. Those you mu 
pluck, although they will make your hands full of blisters. If yc 
tread these nettles underfoot, you will get flax: of this you mu 
plait and weave eleven shirts of mail with long sleeves ; thre 
thése over the eleven swans, and the charm will be broken. B 
remember that from the moment when you begin this task until 
is finished, even if it should take years to do, you may not spea 
the first word that you utter will go like a deadly dagger straig 
to your brothers’ hearts. Upon your ht apices their li 
Remember all that I tell you!” — REST 
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Beand atthe same time she touched her hand with the nettle ; 
it was like’a burning fire, and awoke Elise. It was broad daylight, 
and close to where she had slept lay a nettle like the one she had 
seen inher dream. ‘Then she fell upon her knees to offer up her 
thanks to’ Heaven, ‘and went out of the cave to begin her task. 

With her delicate hands she caught hold of the hateful nettles ; 
they stung like fire and raised great blisters on her hands and 
arms; but she would bear it gladly if she could but releasé her 
dear brothéis. She trod on every nettle with her bare feet and 
plaited the green flax. 
~ When the sun had gone down her brothers returned and were 
frightened at finding her so dumb ; they believed it was a new 
charm of ‘their wicked stepmother. But when they saw her hands 
they understood what she was doing for their sake. The youngest 
brother wept, and wherever his tears fell she feltno pain and the 
burning blisters vanished. 

She passed the night at her work, for she could not rest until 
she had released her dear brothers. The following day, whilst the 
swans were away, she sat in her solitude; but never before had the 
time flown so quickly as now. One shirt of mail was already 
finished, and now she was beginning the second. 

Suddenly a hunting-horn was heard among the hills, and she 
was seized with fear. The sound came nearer and nearer, and she 
heard the baying of hounds; she fled in terror into the cave, and 
binding the nettles which she had collected and prepared into 
a bundle, sat down upon it. 

Immediately a great dog came leaping up out of the ravine, and 
soon afterwards another and yet another; they kept running to 
and fro, baying loudly. In a few minutes all the huntsmen were 
before the cave, and the most handsome among them was the 
king of that country. He went af to Elise, for he had never seen 
a more beautiful maiden. 

’ \“ How did you ‘come hither, you lovely child?” he asked. 
Elise shook her head ;) she dared not speak, for her brothers’ 
deliverance and life were at stake. She also hid her hands under 
her apron, so that the king should not see what she had to suffer. 

- “Come with me!” he said ; “you shall not stop here. If you 
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are as good as you are beautiful I will clothe you in silk, anc 
velyet, place a golden crown upon your head, and you shall livs 
in my grandest castle and reign!” ‘Then he lifted her upon hi 
horse.. She wept and wrung her hands, but the king said: ‘, 
only wish for your happiness. Some day you will thank me fo 
it.” With these words he galloped away across the mountains 
holding her before him on his horse, and the hunters gallope 
behind. a 

When the sun went down, the beautiful royal city with «it 
churches and cupolas lay before them. ‘The king led her into th 
castle, where great fountains were splashing in the marble halls 
and where walls and ceilings were adorned with paintings. Bu 
she had no eyes for all this, she only wept and mourned. Sh 
passively allowed the women to dress her in royal robes, to plai 
pearls in her hair, and to draw on dainty gloyes over her blisterec 
fingers. ere 
_ When she stood there in her splendour she was dazzlingh 
beautiful, so that the courtiers bowed low before her, The kinj 
chose her for his bride, although the archbishop shook his head 
and whispered that the beautiful forest maiden was certainly + 
witch who dazzled'the eyes and fooled the heart of the king. | 

The king, however, did not listen to this, but ordered the musi 
to play, the costliest dishes to be served, and the loveliest maiden 
to dance before them. And she was led through fragrant garden 
into splendid halls, but never a smile came upon her lips or fron 
her eyes: she stood there a picture of grief... Then. the, kin; 
opened a little chamber close by, where she was to ‘sleep; it.wa 
hung with costly green tapestry and resembled the cave in. whic’ 
she had been, On the floor lay the bundle of flax which she ha 
made from the nettles, and under the tapestry hung the shirt ¢ 
mail which she had already completed, All these things one ¢ 
the huntsmen had taken with him as curiosities, 

“Here you can dream yourself back in. your former poral 
said the king. ‘‘ Here is the work that occupied you there ; nov 
in the midst of all your splendour it will be pleasant for you t 
recall that time,” ) e 

When Elise saw the work, she was so anxious about, a smil 
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slayed round her mouth and the blood came back to. her cheeks; 
She thought of her brothers’ deliverance, and kissed the king’s hand, 
while he pressed her to his heart and had;the marriage feast pro- 
slaimed by all the church bells. . The beautiful dumb maiden out 
of the wood became queen of the land. 

Then the archbishop whispered evil words into the king’s ear, 
gut they did not reach his heart. The marriage was to take 
jlace ; the archbishop. himself had to place the crown upon her 
nead, and he maliciously, pressed the narrow circlet down tightly 
ipon her brow so that it pained her. But a heavier band encom- 
gassed, her heart—sorrow for her brothers. She did not feel 
odily pain, Her lips were dumb, for a single word would have 
aused her brothers to die, but her eyes spoke of tender love 
or the good handsome king who did everything to please her. 
de became dearer to her from day to day, and oh! how she 
vished. that she could..confide in him. and tell him of her 
orrows. But she was. forced to be dumb, and to remain so 
intil she had finished her task. Therefore at night she crept 
way from his side, went into. the little chamber which had 
yeen decorated like.the cave, and woye one shirt of mail after 
he other... But when she began the, seventh, she had no. more 
laKest1i! 
She knew. that in the churchyard there grew nettles that she 
ould. use; but she must pluck them. herself, and how was she to 
et there? 

“Oh, what. is the pain in. my  fingers,compared to. the torture 
nat my) heart endures?” thought she, “I must venture it, 
feaven will not withdraw its protection from me.’ 

_In fear and trembling, as though what she intended doing were 
Beickod deed, she'crept down into the garden in the moonlight 
ight and went through the lanes and the lonely streets to the 
hurchyard,. ‘There she saw a circle of vampires sitting on one of 
1e broadest tombstones. These hideous: witches took, off their 
ws, as if they, were going jto bathe, and. then digging up the 
ewly-made graves with their long skinny.fingers, they snatched 
ut the corpses with fiendish greed and ate the flesh. Elise had 
» pass close by them, and they fastened their evil glances upon 
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her; but she prayed quietly, collected the stinging nettles, an 
evniea them home to the castle. 

Only one person had seen her ; it was the archbishop, for h 
was awake when other people slept. Now he knew that he wa 
right in his opinion, that all was not with the queen as it shoulc 
be: she was a witch, and therefore she had cast a spell over th 
king and the people. ak 

He secretly told the king what he had seen and what he feared 
And when the hard words fell from his lips the images of the 
saints in the church shook their heads as though they wished tc 
say, “It is not so; Elise is innocent!” But the archbishop in 
terpreted it in a different way ; in his opinion they bore witness 
against her and shook their heads at her sins. Then two bi 
tears rolled down the king’s cheeks ; he went home with doubt i1 
his heart and pretended to be asleep in the night. But no peace 
ful slumber came to his eyelids, and he noticed that Elise got up 
Every night she did the same, and every time he followed he 
softly and saw her vanish into her room. ‘ef 

From day to day his looks grew darker; Elise saw it, but dic 
not understand the reason; but it made her anxious, and wha 
did she not suffer in her heart for her brothers! Her hot tear 
fell upon the royal velvet and purple ; they lay there like glitterin 
diamonds. And all who saw the rich splendour wished to b 
queen. In the meantime she had almost finished her work ; onl 
one shirt of mail was still wanting, but she had no more flax an 
not a single nettle. Therefore she was obliged to go once more 
for the last time, to the churchyard to pluck a few handfuls 
She thought with terror of this lonely walk and of the horribl 
vampires ; but her will was firm as well as her faith in Providence 

Elise went ; but the king and the archbishop were followin 
her. They saw her disappear by the gate leading into the churel 
yard, and when they approached it, they saw the vampires sittin 
on the tombstone as Elise had seen them; and the king turne 
aside, for among them he believed her $0 be whose head ha 
rested on his breast only that evening. 

“The people must condemn her,” he said: and the people c co! 
demned her to be burnt. 
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Out of the splendid regal halls she was led into a dark damp 
ole, where the wind whistled in through the grated window ; in- 
tead of velvet and silk, they gave her the bundle of nettles that 
he had collected. She could lay her head upon them and the 
lard stinging coats of mail which she had woven were to be her 
overlet. But they could have given her nothing more dear to 
er ; she took up her work again and prayed'to Heaven. Outside 
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1e street-boys sang mocking songs about her; not a soul com- 
yrted her with a kind word. 

Towards evening there was a rustling of swans’ wings close to 
je grating ; it was the youngest of her brothers. He had found 
is sister, and she sobbed aloud for joy, though she knew that the 
ext night would probably be the last she had to live. But now 
ie work was almost ended, and her brothers were here. 

The archbishop now came, to be with her in her last hours: 
vat he had promised to the king. But she shook her head and 
egged him with looks and gestures to go, That night she had 
» finish her work, otherwise all would have been in vain; the 
uin, the tears, and the sleepless nights. The archbishop went 
way with nothing but evil words for her ; but poor Elise knew 
at she was innocent and went on with her work. 

The little mice ran about upon the floor and dragged the nettles 
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up to her feet in order to help in some way too, and the thrus 
sat upon the window grating and sang all night as merrily ASG 
could, so that. Elise should not lose courage. sil 

In the morning twilight, about an hour before sunrise, th 
eleven brothers stood at the castle gate and requested to be tak 
before the king. They were told that that could not be ; that 
was not daylight yet: that the king was asleep and could not 
disturbed. They begged and threatened so, that the sentin 
came up, and even the king himself came out and asked what t 
matter was. Just then the sun rose and no brothers were now 
be seen, but eleven wild swans flew away over the castle. . 


The whole people streamed out of the city gates ; they w 
going to see the witch burnt. A broken-down old horse drew t 
cart along on which she sat ; they had dressed her in a gown | 
coarse sackcloth, and her isos hair hung loose about 
beautiful head. Her cheeks were deadly pale ; her lips move 
slightly, whilst her fingers were busied with the green flax. Eye 
on the way to her death she did not interrupt the work she ha 
begun ; ten shirts of mail lay at her feet, and she was now worl 
ing at the eleventh. The mob jeered at her. = 

“Look at the red witch, how she mutters! She has no hym: 
book in her hand ; no, there she sits with her hideous sorcery- 
tear it from her into a thousand pieces.” 2 i 

And they all crowded upon her and wanted to tear up»tk 
shirts of mail; then eleven wild swans came flying up ands 
round her on the cart, beating their great wings. Now the me 
fell back terrified. ‘It is a sign from heaven! She cannot t 
guilty,” many whispered, But they did not dare to say so aloud 

As the executioner seized her by the hand she quickly thre 
the eleven shirts of mail over the swans. Immediately elev 
beautiful princes stood there. But the youngest had a swan 
wing instead of an arm, for one sleeve was wanting in h 
shirt of mail—that one she had not Auilte finished. 

“ Now I may speak,” said she. ‘ I am innocent.” 

And the people who saw what had happened bowed dor 
before her as before a saint; she, however, sank lifeless into h 
brothers’ arms, the suspense, anguish, and pain having told upon he 
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“Yes, she is innocent,” said the eldest brother, and then he 
lated all that had taken place. Whilst he spoke a fragrance as 
f millions of roses spread itself in the air, for every piece of wood 
led around the stake had taken root and was sending out 
1oots. ‘There’ stood a fragrant hedge, tall and thick, full of red 
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ses ; on the top was a flower of dazzling whiteness, gleaming like 
star. This the king plucked and placed upon Elise’s bosom, 
hereupon she awoke with peace and happiness in her heart. 

‘All the church bells rang of their own accord and the birds came 
great flocks. There was a wedding procession back to the castle 
ch as no king had ever seen. 
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The Shadow | : ; 
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N hot countries the sun is very strong 
people turn mahogany brown, and in tl 
hottest countries they are even burnt 
niggers. This time it was, however, on 
as far as the hot countries that a learns 
man from the cold regions had com 

: He believed that he would be able to wa 

about thane in the same way as he did at home, but he sot 

found out his mistake. He had to stay at home like oth 
sensible people ; the window-shutters and the doors were clos¢ 
the whole day, and it looked just as if everybody in the house we 
asleep or had gone out. The narrow street of high houses whe 

he lived was so situated that the sun fell upon it from morning t 

night, making it really unbearable. The learned man from t 

cold regions was, although a young man, a wise one; he felt 

though he were sitting in a burning oven, and this injured f 

health, and he became thin. Even his shadow shrivelled up a1 

became smaller than it used to be at home ; the sun went so far. 
to take it away altogether, and it only re-appeared in the evenii 
after that luminary had set. It was a pleasure to see it retur 

As soon as the light was brought into the room the shade 

stretched itself up the wall, and even made itself so tall that 

reached the ceiling ; it was obliged to stretch itself in order to ¢ 

its strength back. The learned man used to go out upon t 

balcony to stretch himself, and as soon as the stars appeared 

the beautiful clear sky he seemed to come back to life. Peoy 
now appeared on all the balconies in the street, and in wai 
countries there is a balcony before every window, for one mt 
have fresh air even if one is accustomed to getting mahoga 

brown. ‘Then there was life above and below. Below, all t 

cobblers and tailors—among whom is included everybody else 

came out into the street; they brought out tables and chairs a: 

lights. ‘Thousands of lights were lit. One talked, another sar 
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id some walked about ; carriages passed and mules trotted by, 
e bells which they wear on their harness tinkling merrily. On 
1€ side was heard the chant of a funeral procession, on the other 
e tolling of the church bells. Yes, there was indeed life in the 
reet at such an hour. Only in one house—the one opposite to 
hich the learned. man from the north lived—it was very quiet. 
nd yet somebody lived there, for on the balcony, there were 
ywers which bloomed beautifully even in the heat of the sun ; 
is they could not have done if they had not been watered, and 
ere must have been somebody to do that. Besides, the doors 
ere half opened towards evening ; but then it was dark, at least 
'the front room, while music was heard proceeding from the 
ner one. ‘The learned stranger thought this music particularly 
1é, but that might have been only a fancy of his, for he thought 
erything in these warm countries excellent, with the exception of 
e sun. The stranger’s landlord told him that he did not know 
ho had taken the house opposite; no one had ever been seen, 
id as to the music, it seemed to him terribly tedious. “It 
just as if some one were sitting there practising a piece 
at he can’t play: always the same piece. ‘I shall play it 
ter all,’ he thinks, but. he won’t play it, however long he may 
actise.” 

One night the stranger awoke. He always slept with the 
cony door open; the wind blew aside the curtain hanging 
fore it, and it seemed to him as though there were a strange 
ht coming from the balcony of the house opposite. All. the 
ywers shone like flames of the most beautiful colours, and in the 
idst of the flowers stood a lovely graceful maiden. She seemed 
be all aglow, and it quite dazzled his eyes, but he had opened 
em too wide, having just woke up out of his sleep. _ With one 
mp he was out of bed. | Softly he crept behind the curtain ; but 
e maiden was gone, the splendour was gone, and the flowers no 
ager shone, although they stood there as beautiful as ever. The 
or was ajar, and from inside came such sweet and lovely music 
at one could really go into raptures, about it. It was like 
rcery ; but who lived there? Where was the actual entrance? 
or towards both the street and the side-street the whole of the 
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ground floor was taken up by shops, and surely people could 
go through these to get upstairs. 

One evening the stranger’ was’ sitting on his atbony:9 a ligh 
was burning in the room’ close behind ‘him, and it was ‘therefor 
natural for his shadow to fall upon the wall of the house opposit 
Yes, there it sat, among the flowers on the balcony, and when t 
stranger moved the shadow moved too. bq 

“IT believe my shadow is the only living thing to be seen ove 
there,” said the learned man. “See how nicely it sits there amon 
the flowers. The door is only half closed: now my shadow ougl 
to have the sense to go in, have a look round, and then com 
back and tell me what  it~has seen: ‘Yes, you would mak 
yourself useful by doing that,’ he said in a joke. ‘Be goc 
enough to go in. Well, why don’t you go?” He then nodded 
the shadow, and the shadow nodded back. “ Well, go! but dor 
stay away altogether.” The stranger got up, and the shadow ¢ 
the balcony opposite got up too; the stranger tured round, ar 
if any one had paid particular attention to it he would ‘have: se¢ 
how the shadow went straight through the half-opened baleor 
door of the opposite house at the same moment that ‘the strang 
entered his room and let fall the long curtains. 5 a 

The next morning the learned man went out to get a cup 
coffee and to read the papers. ‘‘ How’s this?” he said when 1} 
came into the sunshine. “I’ve lost my shadow. Then it real 
went away last night and did not come back; this is»ma 
annoying !” is 

He was vexed ; not so much because his shadow was gone, b 
because he knew that there was already a story of a man 'witho 
a shadow. Everybody in his own country knew that story, a1 
when he returned home and told his own tale they would say th 
it was only an imitation, and he did not care about having th 
said of him. He therefore resolved to say nothing. — it, whit 
was very sensible of him. if 

In the evening he again went out upon. his baloutys he h 
placed the light just behind him; for he knew that a shad 
always likes to have its master for a screen, but he could n 
entice it to come out. He made himself first small and then ta 
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it there was no shadow, and there came no shadow. He said 
Hem, hem!” but that was of no use either. 

It was very, very vexing ; but in warm countries everything grows 
ry quickly, and after the lapse of a week he perceived, to his 
eat joy, that a new shadow was growing out of his legs when he 
iked in the sunshine: the roots must therefore have remained, 
ter three weeks’ time he had a tolerable shadow, which 
ntinued to grow during his journey back to the north till it was 
last so tall and so broad that he could well have spared 
If of it. 

When the learned man came home he wrote books about all 
at was true, and good, and beautiful in the world ; and days and 
ars—many years—passed. 
One evening as he was sitting in his room there was a gentle 
» at the door. ‘Come in,” he said; but as nobody appeared 
got up and opened the door. There stood a man before him 
excessively thin that it made him feel quite queer, but as the 
in was also very well dressed he took him to be an important 
rsonage. 

“ With whom have I the honour of speaking ?” he asked, 
“Ah!” said the fine gentleman, “I, hardly expected that you 
uld recognise me... I. have grown so much body that I have 
th flesh and clothes. I suppose you never thought of seeing 
in this condition ?,,, Don’t:-you know your old shadow? . You 
ubtless never believed that I would ever come back. Things 
ye gone exceedingly well with me since I saw you. last, and I 
ye amassed fortune in every way. I could easily buy myself 
> from servitude if I wished to do so.” | He rattled a bunch; of 
uable seals which hung from his watch, and passed his hand 
7 the-massive gold chain which he wore round his neck. And 
y the diamond rings on his fingers glittered! Everything was 
| too! 


‘I am utterly bewildered!” said the learned man.‘ What 
§ all this mean ?” 
‘Well, certainly nothing usual,” answered the shadow. “ But 


. ate not like ordinary men yourself, and, as you well know, I 


e trodden in your footsteps since childhood. As soon as you 
R 
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thought that I was old enough to go out into the world alone 
went my own way, and I am now in brilliant circumstances. Bi 
a kind of longing came over me to see you once more before yc 
die, and I wanted to see these places again, for one always lov 
one’s native country. I know that you have grown anoth 
- shadow; have I anything to pay to it or to you? If so, kind 
say so.” 

“ But is it really you?” said the learned man. “It is indee 
astonishing. I should never have believed that one could ev 
see one’s old shadow again turned into i; human being.” ‘ 
'Do tell me what I have to pay,” said the shadow, “for 
would not like to be in any one’s debt.” 

“ How can you talk like that?” said the learned man. “ Wh 
debt can there be? You are as free as any one else. Ia 
exceedingly glad of your good fortune. Sit down, my old frien 
and just tell me how all this came about, and what you have se 
in the warm countries and in that house opposite to iene 1 
used to live.” 

“Well, I will tell you,” said the shadow, sitting down; ‘b 
you must promise me never to tell any one in the town hei 
wherever you may meet me, that I was once your shadow. 
intend to become engaged ; I can support more than one famil; 

“Have no fear,” said the learned man; “TI will tell no one w 
you really are. Here is my hand; I promise it upon my hono 
as aman!” 

““Upon my honour as a shadow!”’ said the other. He was, 
course, obliged to speak like that. ’ 

Tt was, however, most wonderful how much of a human bei 
he had become. He was dressed in the finest black cloth, a 
wore patent leather boots and an opera hat—that is, a hat whi 
can be closed up till it looks all brim and crown. We wills 
nothing more of the seals, the gold chain, and the diamond rin 
with which we are already acquainted. Yes, the shadow ¥ 
exceedingly well dressed, and it was, in fact, this that made h 
look quite like a man. 

“Now I will tell you all about it,” said the shadow; and th 
he put down his feet with the patent leather boots as hard as” 
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suld on the arm of the learned man’s new shadow, which was 
ing like a dog at his feet. This he did either out of pride or 
ecause he thought the new shadow might stick to him. But the 
1adow lying down remained very still, in order that he might hear 
| about it: he was also desirous to know how he might free 
imself and become his own master. 

“Do you know who lived in the house opposite us?” said the 

adow. “That was the most charming of all! It was Poetry. 
was there for three weeks, and that is exactly the same as living 
ee thousand years and reading everything that is composed and 
ritten. For this I tell you and it is true: I have seen every- 
ing, and I know everything.” 
“Poetry!” cried the learned man. “It is true she only lives as 
hermitess in large cities. Poetry! Yes, I saw her for one short 
oment, but sleep was still in my eyes ; she was standing on the 
icony radiant as the northern lights, in the midst of flowers 
ith living flames. Tell me, tell me! You were on the balcony. 
ou went in at the door and then——” 
“Then I found myself in the front room,” said the shadow. 
You were sitting on the other side and continually looking across 
to the room. It was not Jit up, but there was a kind of twilight ; 
ie door after another stood open in a long row of rooms and 
lls, and at the end it was so bright that the mass.of light would 
ve killed me if I had reached the maiden | But I was prudent ; 
took my time, and that one is obliged to do.” 

“ And what did you see then ?” asked the learned man. 

“JT saw everything! And I will tell you all about it; but—you 
ist really not put it down to pride. on my part—as a free man, 
d considering the knowledge that I possess, to say nothing of 
7 position and! circumstances, I wish you would speak to me a 
le more respectfully.” 

“beg your pardon,” said the learned, man, ‘‘but my way. of 
eaking is an old habit, and it is therefore difficult to drop. 
u are perfectly right, S will think of it in future, But now do 
| me all that you saw.” 
<All,” said the shadow, “ for I saw all and I know all.” 

“ How did it look in the inner rooms?” asked the learned man. 
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“ Were they like the cool grove? Were they like’a holy temple 
Were the halls like the starry heavens seen from the mountair 
tops?” " 

“ Everything was there,” said the shadow. “I certainly did ne 
go right inside, for I remained in the twilight of the outer roon 
but that was an excellent position. I saw everything and kno 
everything. I have been in the antechamber of the Court « 
Poetry.” ‘ 

“ But what did you see? Did the gods of antiquity pass-alor 
the lofty halls? Did you see the combats of the ancient heroes 
Did sweet children play there and tell their dreams ?” i 

“ T tell you that I was there, and from that you must understan 
that I saw everything that was to be seen. If you had gone ther 
you would not have remained a human being, but I became on 
and at the same time I obtained a knowledge of my inmost natut 
of what is born in me, and the relationship in which I stood 
Poetry. When I was still with you I never thought of such thing: 
but you know that whenever the sun rose or set I was oft 
wonderfully tall, and in the moonlight I was almost more notic 
able than yourself. At that time I did not understand my inn 
self ; it was made plain to me in the antechamber when I becan 
a human being. I came out fully mature, but you were no long 
in the warm countries. I was ashamed of myself to go about. 
a human being in the condition in which I then was. I wante 
boots and clothes and the whole of that human outfit that disti 
guishes a man. I made my way—yes, I think I can trust yc 
with this, for you will not put it into a book—I made my w 
under the cook’s cloak ; I hid myself under it, and the wom 
did not know how much she was hiding. It was only in't 
evening that I went out, and walked about the streets in t 
moonlight. I stretched myself up along the wall, which tickl 
one very pleasantly in the back; I ran up and down, look 
through the highest windows into grand halls, as well as throu 
the attic windows which nobody could reach, and I saw what ; 
one saw, what no one was supposed to see. It is really a wick 
world after all; 1 would not care to be a man if it were not t 
generally accepted idea that it is an honour to be one. I —_ 
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vost incredible things among men and women, among parents, 
nd ‘sweet incomparable children.’ I saw what no one knows, 
ut which all would so much like to know: their neighbour's evil 
eeds. Had I published a newspaper, it would have been read, 
ut I wrote straight to the evil-doers themselves, and in every 
ywn I came I created terror. They were so afraid of me that 
vey loved me to excess. Professors made me a_ professor ; 
lors gave me new clothes (I am well provided) ; coiners made 
loney for me ; women said that I was beautiful—and so I became 
1¢ man I now am. I must now bid you adieu. Here is my 
ard, I live on the sunny side, and am always at home when it 
uns.” And the shadow went. 

“"That was very remarkable,” said the learned man. 

Days and years passed away, and the shadow came again. 
““ How do you do?” he asked. 

“Ah!” sighed the learned man; “I am writing about the true, 
ie good, and the beautiful; but no one cares to hear about such 
ings. I am in despair, for I take it to heart.” 

“That I never do,” said the shadow; ‘‘I grow strong and fat 
; every one should try to be.: You don’t understand the world, 
id that makes you ill—you must travel. I am going to make a 
ur this summer ; will you go with:me? I should like to have a 
avelling companion ; will you come as my shadow? It would 
> a great pleasure to me, and I will pay your expenses.” 

“‘T suppose you are going very far?” asked the learned man. 
“Some might call it so,” said the shadow. “A journey will do 
uu a deal of good. Will you be my shadow? You shall have 
erything paid for you.” 

“The idea is too mad,” said the learned man. 

“But so is the world,” said the shadow, “and it will remain 

With that he went away. 

Everything went wrong with the learned man; sorrow and 
uble followed him, and what he wrote about the true, the good, 
d the beautiful, was like casting pearls before swine. At length 
fell ill. 

“You really look like a shadow,’ people said to him, and at 
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these words a shudder ran through the learned man, for he has 
his own thoughts on the matter. a 
“You must go and drink the waters,” said the shadow, who on 
day paid him a visit. ‘‘ There is no other help for you. I wi 
take you with me for old acquaintance’ sake. I will pay your 
penses, and you shall write a description of the journey to entertai 
me on the way. I want to go to a watering-place ; my beard doe 
not grow quite as it ought, which is as bad as being ill, for on 
must have a beard. Now be reasonable, and accept my offer 
we will travel as comrades.” 
And they travelled. The shadow was now master, and th 
master, shadow. They drove, they rode, and they walke 
together, sometimes next to each other, sometimes before ¢ 
behind each other, according to the position of the sun. Th 
shadow always took care to secure the place of honour; tk 
learned man hardly noticed it, for he had a very kind heart an 
exceedingly mild and friendly manners. One day the master sai 
to the shadow, “ As we have become travelling comrades in th 
way and have also grown up together from childhood, shall we n 
call each other ‘thou’? It sounds so much more familiar.” 
“What you say,” said the shadow, who was now really tk 
master, ‘‘is very kind and straightforward ; I will now be just : 
kind and straightforward. You, who are a learned man, kno 
very well how strange nature is. There are some people wh 
cannot bear the smell of brown paper—it makes them ill, whi 
it makes others’ flesh creep to hear a pane of glass scratched wi 
a nail; I myself have a similar feeling when I hear you addre 
me as ‘thou.’ I feel as though I were thrust back into my o 
position with you--pressed to the earth. You see it is only 
matter of feeling, not pride. I cannot let you say ‘thou’ to m 
but I will willingly call you ‘thou,’ and so your wish will be hi 
fulfilled.” i 
And now the shadow called its former master “ thou.” Tha 
rather cool,” thought the latter, “that I have to say ‘you’ to hi 
while he says ‘thou’ to me”; but he was obliged to put up w 
it. Hi at 


They came to a watering-place where there were a great ma 
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trangers, and among them a very pretty princess whose malady 
onsisted in being too sharp-sighted, which was very alarming. 
She at once perceived that the new arrival was quite a different 
and of person from all the others. ‘It is said that he is here to 
nake his beard grow, but I recognise the real cause—he cannot 
ast a shadow.” 

Her curiosity now being aroused, she immediately entered into 
onversation with the stranger on the promenade. Being a king’s 
laughter, it was not necessary for her to make any ceremonies, so 
he told him straight out: ‘Your illness consists in your being 
inable to cast a shadow.” i 

“Your royal highness must be well on the road to recovery,” 
aid the shadow. ‘I know that your illness consists in seeing too 
harply, but that is past, and you are cured. I have a very 
incommon shadow. Don’t you see the person who always walks 
ext to me? Other people have common shadows, but I don’t 
ike what is common. People often give their servants better 
loth for their liveries than they wear themselves, and so I have 
llowed my shadow to dress himself up like a man ; as you see, I 
ave even given hima shadow. It costs a great deal, but I like 
> have something uncommon.” 

“What!” said the princess, “can I be really cured?’ These 
aths are the best that exist; the waters have quite marvellous 
owers nowadays. But I sha’n’t go from here yet, for it is only 
ist beginning to be amusing ; the strange prince—for he must be 

prince—pleases me immensely. I only hope his beard won’t 
row, for if it does he will be off again.” 

In the evening the king’s daughter danced with the shadow in 
ne great ballroom. She was light, but he was still lighter ; she 
ad never seen such’a dancer before. She told him from what 
puntry she came, and he knew the country; he had been there, 
ut she was away at the time. He had looked through the 
indows of the castle, both the upper and the lower ones ; there 
e had learnt one thing and another, and could therefore give the 
rincess answers and make allusions that greatly astonished her. 
he thought he must be the cleverest man in the world, and she 
onceived a great respect for all that he knew. And when she 
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danced with him again she fell in love with him ; and that tl 
shadow perceived very well, for she almost looked him throug 
and through with her eyes. They danced together once mor 
and she was nearly telling him of her love, but she was judiciou 
and thought of her country and her kingdom and. of the mar 
people over whom she was to reign. 

“ He is a clever man,” she said to herself; “that is iaucial Ar 
he dances excellently ; that is good too. But I wonder wheth 
he has good sound knowledge... That is just as important; 1 
must be examined.”. And she immediately put a difficult questi¢ 
to him which she herself could not have answered; and tl 
shadow pulled a long face. 

»“ You can’t answer me that,” said the princess. 

*T knew that already when I was a child,” said the shadowial 
believe even my shadow, standing by the door. there, _ 
answer that.” Pe 

“Your shadow,” said the princess ; ‘that would be very strange 

“T don’t say for certain that he can,’ said the shadow, “ but 
should almost think so! He has followed me now for so mat 
years, and he has heard so much from me, that I should thinks 
But your royal highness will permit me to draw your /attention « 
the fact that he is so proud of passing for a man that if he is to | 
put into a good humour—and that he must be to answer: ec 
rectly—he should be treated just like a human being. «5 4) 

‘T like that!” said the princess. 

And now she went up to the learned man at the door a1 
spoke with him about the sun and the moon, about the gree 
forests and nations both near and far, and the learned m: 
answered very wisely and well. 

‘What a man that must be, who has such a clever shadant 
she thought. “It would be a real blessing for my people and r 
kingdom if I chose him. I will do so!” 

And the matter was soon agreed to between the princess ai 
the shadow, but no one was to know anything of it till she h 
returned to her country. 

“No one; not even my shadow,” said the shadow, and is ie: 
he had special reasons. s. Lawiooaag 
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They came’ to the country where the princess ruled when she 
vas at home. “Listen, my friend,” said the shadow to the 
earned man ; “‘now I am.as happy and powerful as any one can 
ecome, and now I will do something special for you. You shall 
ive/with me in the castle, you shall drive with me in the royal 
sarriage, and you shall have a hundred thousand dollars a year; 
jut you must. allow yourself to be called a shadow by each and 
very One, and may never say that you have ever been a man. 
ind then once every year, when I sit) in the sun on the balcony 
o show myself, you must lie at my feet as befits a shadow; for I 
vill tell you that I am going to marry the princess, and the 
vedding will take place this evening.” 

“No, that is too mad!” said the learned man. “I won't 
lo it, and I sha’n’t do it; why, it means cheating the whole 
country and the princess too! [ll tell everything: that I ama 
nan, and that you are a shadow merely dressed up in men’s 
lothes.” 

-“ Noone would believe you,” said the shadow. ‘“‘ Be reasonable, 
r Tl call out the guard.” 

“Tam going straight to the princess!” said the learned man. 

“But I shall go first,” said the shadow, “and you'll go to 
rison,” And it was so too, for the sentries obeyed the one whom 
hey knew the princess was going to marry. 

“You are trembling,” said the princess when the shadow came 
ito her room. ‘Has anything happened? You must not be ill 
9-day, just as we are going to get married.” 

“‘T have experienced the most terrible thing that can happen to 
ne,” said the shadow. ‘Just fancy—such a poor shadow brain 
annot stand much—just fancy, my shadow has gone mad; he 
nagines that he has become a man, and that—only just fancy !— 
iat I'am his shadow.” 

“How terrible!” said the princess. “He is locked up, I 


uppose 2” 
““Of course; I fear he will never recover.” 
“Poor shadow !” cried the princess. ‘‘ He is very unfortunate; 


‘would: be a real kindness to rid him of his life. And if I 
onsider the matter rightly—how in our time the people are only 


too ready to take the part of the lower against the higher 
appears to me necessary to have him quietly put away.” | 

““That’s really hard, for he was a faithful servant,” said th 
shadow, and he pretended to sigh. 

“You are a noble character!” said the princess, and bowec 
before him. ; 

In the evening the whole city was illuminated, and cannot 
were fired “ Boom !”—and the soldiers presented arms. What ; 
wedding it was! The princess and the shadow came out upo! 
the balcony to show themselves and receive another ‘* Hurrah ! 
The learned man heard nothing of all these festivities, for he wa 
already executed. 
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The Old Street Lamp 


AVE you ever heard the story of the ol 
street lamp? It is not. particulark 
amusing, it is true, but still it is. wort 
hearing for once. 

It was a very honest old lamp, the 
had done its duty for many, many year: 
but was now to retire from active service 
It felt like an old ballet-dancer wh 

dances for the last time, and who on the morrow will sit in he 

garret forgotten. The lamp was very anxious indeed about th 

next day, for it knew that it was to appear for the first time 1 

the Town Hall and be examined by the burgomaster and th 

council to see whether it was fit for further service or not. 

It was to be decided whether it was in future to show its lig] 
for the inhabitants of one of the suburbs, or in some factory | 
the country ; its way might even lead straight to an iron found: 
to be melted down. In the latter case anything might indeed t 
made of it, but the thought whether it would then retain the r 
collection of having formerly been a street lamp troubled 
terribly. Whatever might happen to it, this much a 
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that it would be separated from the watchman and his wife, who : 
looked upon it as belonging to their family. When the lamp was 
hung up for the first time, the watchman was a sturdy young 
man ; it happened at the very same hour when he first entered 
on his duties. Yes, it was certainly a long time ago, that it 
became a lamp and he a watchman. The wife was at that time 
rather proud. Only when she went by in the evening would she 
deign ‘to notice the lamp; in the daytime, never. But now, of 
ate years, when they all three, the watchman, his wife, and the 
amp, had grown old, the wife had also tended it, cleaned it, and 
provided it with oil. The old couple were thoroughly honest ; 
never had they cheated the lamp of one drop of its proper 
neasure of oil. 

»It was its last evening in the street, and on the morrow it was 
0 go to the Town Hall; these were two gloomy thoughts. No 
wonder that it did not burn brightly. But many other thoughts 
assed through it too. To how much had it lent its light! How 
nuch it had seen! Perhaps quite as much as the burgomaster 
ind the council. But it did not give utterance to these thoughts, 
or it was a good, honest old lamp, which would never have hurt 
ny one, least of all the authorities. It thought of many things, 
ind from time to time its flame flickered up. At such moments 
t had a feeling that it, too, would be remembered. ‘There was 
hat handsome young man—it is certainly a long time ago—who 
1ad a letter on pink paper with gilt edges. It was so daintily 
yritten, as if by a lady’s hand. Twice he read it and kissed it 
ind looked up at me with eyes which plainly said, ‘I am the 
Jappiest of men!’ Only he and I knew what was written in this 
irst letter from his love. Yes, there is still another pair of eyes 
hat I remember. It is something wonderful how thoughts jump 
bout. There was a funeral procession in the street ; the young 
yeautiful lady lay on a grand hearse in a coffin covered with 
lowers and wreaths, and the number of torches darkened my 
ight. ‘The people stood in crowds along the houses, and all 
ollowed the funeral as it passed. But when the torches were out 
f my sight and I looked round, a single person still stood leaning 
gainst my post, weeping. Never shall I forget those mournful 
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eyes that looked up to me!” These and similar thought: 
occupied the old street lamp, which was burning to-day for 7 
last time. | 

The sentry who is relieved from his post at least knows hi 
successor and may whisper a few words to him. The lamp dic 
not know who was to succeed it, and yet it might have given a fey 
useful hints regarding rain and fog, and some information as t 
how far the rays of the moon fell upon the pavement, and fron 
what side the wind generally blew, and many other things. M 

On the bridge of the gutter stood three persons who wished t 
introduce themselves to the lamp, believing that the latter itsel 
had the bestowal of the office it filled. The first person was ; 
herring’s head, which could shine in the dark too. He thoughts 
would be a great saving of oil if he were stuck up on the post 
Number two was a piece of rotten wood, which also shines in th 
dark. It believed itself to be descended from an old stock, one 
the pride of the forest. The third person was a glow-worm 
whence it had come the lamp could not understand, but there 
was, and it could give light too. But the rotten wood and th 
herring’s head swore by all that they held sacred that it only gav 
light at certain times, and could therefore not be taken’ int 
account. " 

The old lamp declared that none of them gave sufficient ligt 
to fill the post of a street lamp; but none of them believed tha’ 
They were therefore very glad to hear that the office could ne 
be given away by the lamp itself, declaring that it was much to 
decrepit to choose aright. 

At the same moment the wind from the street corner cam 
rushing along and passed through the air-holes of the old lam} 
“What do I hear?” he said; “you are going away to-morrow 
Do I meet you to-day for the last time? Then I must give’ ‘yo 
something at parting ; I am now going to blow into your brair 
box in such a way that in future you will not only be able to n 
member all that you have seen and heard, but it will be s 
bright within you that you will be able to see eis that is rea 
about, or spoken of, in your presence,” is 


“Oh. that is really much, very’ much,” said the’ old = 
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‘I thank you heartily. I only hope I shall not be melted 
lown.” 

“That won’t happen just yet,” said the wind. “Now I am 
lowing memory into you ; if you get many presents like that, you 
vill be able to pass your old days very pleasantly.” 

“T only hope I shall not be melted down,” said the lamp. 
‘Or should I, in that case, also retain my memory ?” 

“Old lamp, be sensible,” said the wind, and blew. 

At that moment the moon came out from behind some clouds. 
~ “What do you give the lamp?” asked the wind. 

' “JT give nothing,” answered the moon. “I am on the wane, 
a the lamps have never given me light ; on the contrary, I have 
ften given the lamps light.” With these words it again hid itself 
yehind the clouds to escape from further demands. 

» A‘drop now fell down upon the lamp as if from the roof; the 
lrop declared that it came from the grey clouds, and that it was 
so a present, and perhaps the best of all. “1 will penetrate you 
o thoroughly that you will have the power to turn into rust and 
o crumble away in a single night, if you wish it.” 

This seemed to be a very bad present to the lamp, and the wind 
hought the same. ‘Does no one give any more? Does no one 
‘ive any more?” he blew as loud as he could. 

There fell a bright shooting star, forming one long band of 
ight. 

‘What was that?” cried the herring’s head. ‘ Didn’t a star 
all down? I verily believe it went into the lamp. Really, if such 
igh-placed personages compete for this post, we may say good 
ight and betake ourselves home.” 

‘And they all three did so.\\ The old lamp shed a’ wonderfully 
trong light. | ‘That was’a splendid present!” it said. “The 
tight stars, which have always been my’ greatest joy, and which 
hine as I have never been ‘able to shine, although I have tried 
vith all my might, have yet noticed me, the poor old lamp, and 
lave sent me a present, consisting in the power of letting those I 
ove see all that I remember, and which I myself see as plainly as 
Fit stood before me. And herein lies true pleasure ; for joy that 
annot be shared with others is only half joy.” 
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“Such sentiments do you honour,” said the wind. “But fe 
that, wax lights will be necessary. If these are not lit up in yo 
your rare powers will be of no use to others. Do you see?—th 
stars have not thought of that; they take you and every othe 
light to be wax candles. But I must go down.” And the win 
went down. 

“Good heavens! Wax lights!” said the lamp. “I never ha 
such things till now, and don’t suppose I shall get them in th 
future. I only hope I shall not be melted down.” 

The next day—well, the next day we shall do better to pa: 
over. The next evening the lamp was reclining in an armchal 
Guess where. At the old watchman’s. He had begged of th 
burgomaster and council, in consideration of his long and faithf 
services, the favour of being allowed to keep the old lamp, whic 
he himself had set up and lit for the first time on his first day « 
office, four-and-twenty years ago. 

He looked upon it as his child, for he had no other ;and tk 
lamp was given to him. 

Now it lay in the armchair, near the warm stove. It seeeme 
as if it had got bigger, for it occupied the chair all alone. 

The old people sat at supper and cast kindly glances at the ol 
lamp, which they would gladly have given a place at the table. — 

They certainly only occupied a cellar, six feet below the grouns 
and one had to go along a stone passage to get to the room. Bi 
inside it was very comfortable and warm, strips of cloth havir 
been nailed along the door. Everything was clean and_ neat 
there were curtains round the little bedsteads and before the litt 
windows. On the window-sill stood two curious flower-pots whic 
Christian the sailor had brought from the East and West Indie 
They were only of clay, and represented two elephants who: 
backs were wanting ; in their place there sprang up from the ear 
with which one figure was filled the most beautiful chives : th 
was the kitchen garden. Out of the other grew a large geranium 
that was the flower garden. On the wall hung a large coloure 
picture; the Congress of Vienna. There they had all the kin 
and emperors at once. A kitchen clock with heavy weights we 
“ tick, tick,” and always went fast too; but the old people thoug) 
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hat this was much better than going slow. They ate their supper, 
ind the street lamp lay, as we have said, in the armchair close to 
he stove. It seemed to the lamp as if the whole world had been 
urned round and round. But when the old watchman lvoked at 
t and spoke of what they two had gone through together—in 
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ain and fog, in the short bright summer nights, as well as in the 
yng nights of winter, when the snow came down and one longed 
9 be back in the cellar—then the old lamp felt all right again. It 
aw everything as plainly as if it were now taking place; yes, the 
ind had provided it with a capital light. 

The old people were very active and industrious; not an hour 
as spent in idleness. On Sunday afternoons some book or 
ther was brought out—preferably a book of travels. And the 
Id man read aloud of Africa, of the great forests, of the elephants 
hich run about wild; and the old woman listened intently, with 
‘olen glances at the clay elephants which served as flower-pots. 

“YT can almost picture it to myself,” said she. And the lamp 
eartily wished that a wax candle had been there, and could have 
een lit up within it ; then the old woman could have seen every- 
‘ing to the smallest detail, just as the lamp saw it : the high trees, 
e branches all closely interwoven, the naked black people on 
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horseback, and bands of elephants trampling down the: reeds an 
bushes with their broad clumsy feet. A 

“ What is now the use of all my powers if I gett no wax light ? 
sighed the lamp. ‘They have only oil and tallow candles, an 
that won’t do.” 

One day a great heap of wax candle-ends came down into th 
cellar ; the largest pieces served as lights, the small ones the ol 
woman used for waxing her thread. So there were wax candle 
enough, but it occurred to no one to put a little piece into- th 
lamp. { 

“Here stand I with my rare powers,” thought the ve i)» 
carry everything within me, and cannot let them take part in it 
they do not know that I am able to transform bare walls into. th 
most gorgeous tapestries, into the most beautiful woods, int 
everything they can wish for.” The lamp was, however, ke] 
clean, and stood shining in a corner where it caught everybody 
eye. Strangers considered it a great piece of rubbish ; but th 
old people did not mind that: they loved the lamp. 

One day—it was the old watchman’s birthday—the old woma 
approached the lamp, smiling to herself, and said: “Vl hay 
some illuminations to-day in honour of my old man.” And tl 
lamp rattled its metal frame and thought: ‘“ Well, at last they ha 
a bright idea.” But the idea only went as far as oil, and no w: 
candle came forth. The lamp burned the whole evening, b 
now saw only too well that the gift of the star would remainva lo 
treasure for all its life. ‘Chen it had a dream-——with such faculti 
there was, of course, nothing wonderful in that. /It seemed to 
that the old people were dead, and that it had ‘itself come to tl 
iron foundry to be melted down. It felt quite as terrified as tl 
time when it had .o go to the Town Hall to be inspected by tl 
burgomaster and the council. But although the power had. be 
given it to fall into rust and dust at will, still it did not do so. | 
was put into the furnace and turned into an iron candlestick 
hold wax candles—as beautiful a candlestick as any one cou 
wish for. It had received the shape of an angel holding a lar 
bouquet, and in the middle of the bouquet the wax candle was: 
be placed. The candlestick had a place given to it on a gre 
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writing-table. The room was very comfortable: many books 
stood round it, and the walls were hung with beautiful pictures ; it 
Jelonged to a poet. Everything that he thought or wrote showed 
tself round about him. Nature changed itself into thick dark 
orests, into smiling meadows where the storks strutted about, into 
1 ship on the billowy sea, into the clear sky with all its stars. 
| “What powers lie in me!” said the old lamp, awakening. “TI 
sould almost wish to be melted down. But no! that must not be 
is long as the old people are alive. They love me for my own 
ake; they have cleaned me and provided me with oil. I am 
ndeed quite as well off as the whole Congress, in the contempla- 
ion of which they also take pleasure.” 

And since that time it enjoyed more inner peace, and that’ the 
1onest old street lamp had well deserved. 


The Neighbouring Families 


portant was going on in the duck-pond, but 
it was nothing after all. All the ducks lying 
quietly on the water or standing on their 
heads in it—for they could do that—at once 
swam to the sides; the traces of their feet 
were seen in the wet earth, and their 
Dd cackling was heard far and wide. The 
ater, which a few moments before had been as clear and smooth 
$ a mirror, became very troubled. Before, every tree, every 
eighbouring bush, the old farmhouse with the holes in the roof 
nd the swallows’ nest, and especially the great rose-bush full of 
owers, had been reflected in it. ‘The rose-bush covered the wall 
ad hung out over the water, in which everything was seen as if in 
picture, except that it all stood on its head; but when the water 
as troubled everything got mixed up, and the picture was gone. 
wo feathers which the fluttering ducks had lost floated up and 


own; suddenly they took a rush as if the wind were coming, but 
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as it did not come they had to lie still, and the water once mo 
became quiet and smooth. The roses were again reflected ; the 
were very beautiful, but they did not know it, for no one had to. 
them. The sun shone among the delicate leaves ; everythit 
breathed forth the loveliest fragrance, and all felt as we do whe 
we are filled with joy at the thought of our happiness. 1 

“How beautiful existence is!” said each rose. “The on 
thing that I wish for is to be able to kiss the sun, because it is | 
warm and bright. I should also like to kiss those roses down ~ 
the water, which are so much like us, and the pretty little bin 
down in the nest. There are some up above too; they put 0 
their heads and pipe softly ; they have no feathers like their fath 
and mother. We have good neighbours, both below and aboy 
How beautiful existence is !” q 

The young ones above and below—those below were really or 
shadows in the water—were sparrows ; their parents were sparro’ 
too, and had.taken possession of the empty swallows’ nest of 1 
year, and now lived in it as if it were their own property. 

“Are those the ducks’ children swimming there?” asked t 
young sparrows, when they saw the feathers on the water. 2 

“If you must ask questions, ask sensible ones,” said th 
mother. ‘‘ Don’t you see that they are feathers, such as I we 
and you will wear too? But ours are finer. Still, I should li 
to have them up in the nest, for they keep one warm. I 2 
very curious to know what the ducks were so startled abot 
not about us, certainly, although I did say ‘peep’ to you pret 
loudly. The thick-headed roses ought to know why, but th 
know nothing at all; they only look at themselves and smell. 
am heartily tired of such neighbours.” 

“Listen to the dear little birds up there,” said the roses ; “tk 
begin to want to sing too, but are not able to manage it yet. I 
it will soon come. What a pleasure that must be! It is fine 
have such cheerful neighbours.” 

Suddenly two horses came galloping up to be watered. 
peasant boy rode on one, and he had taken off all his clot 
except his large broad black hat. The boy whistled like a bi 
and rode into, the pond where it was deepest, and as he passed 1 
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ose-bush he plucked a rose and stuck it in his hat. Now he 
0ked dressed, and rode on. The other roses looked after their 
ister, and asked each other, “Where can she be going to?” 
ut none of them knew. 
-“T should like to go out into the world for once,” said one j 
but here at home among our green leaves it is beautiful too. 
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he whole day long the sun shines bright and warm, and in the 
ght the sky shines more beautifully still; we can see that 
rough all the little holes in it.” 

They meant the stars, but they knew no better. 

“We make it lively about the house,” said the sparrow-mother ; 
ind people say that a swallows’ nest brings luck; so they are 
id of us. But such neighbours as ours! A rose-bush on the 
Il like that causes damp. I daresay it will be taken away ; 
sn we shall, perhaps, have some corn growing here. The roses 
> good for nothing but to be looked at and to be smelt, or at 
yst to be stuck in a hat. Every year, as I have been told by my 
ither, they fall off. The farmer’s wife preserves them and 
ews salt among them; then they get a French name which I 
ither can pronounce nor care to, and are put into the fire to 
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make a nice smell. You see, that’s their life; they exist only f 
the eye and the nose. Now you know.” 

In the evening, when the gnats were playing about in the war 
air and in the red clouds, the nightingale came and sang to tl 
roses that the beautiful was like sunshine to the world, and th 
the beautiful lived for ever. The roses thought that the nighti 
gale was singing about itself, and that one might easily ha 
believed; they had no idea that the song was about them. B 
they were very pleased with it, and wondered whether all the it 
sparrows could become nightingales. 

“T understand the song of that bird very well,” said the yout 
sparrows. ‘There was only one word that was not clear to m 
What does ‘the beautiful’ mean?” 

“Nothing at all,” answered their mother; “that’s only som 
thing external. Up at the Hall, where the pigeons have their ov 
house, and corn and peas are strewn before them every day— 
have dined with them myself, and that you shall do in time, to 
for tell me what company you keep and I'll tell you who you a 
—up at the Hall they have two birds with green necks and a cre 
upon their heads ; they can spread out their tails like a great whe 
and these are so bright with various colours that it makes on 
eyes ache. These birds are called peacocks, and that is ‘t 
beautiful.’ If they were only plucked a little they would look : 
better than the rest of us. I would have plucked them already 
they had not been so big.” . 

“Tl pluck them,” piped the young sparrow, who had | 
feathers yet. 

In the farmhouse lived a young married couple; they \o% 
each other dearly, were industrious and active, and everything 
their home looked very nice. On Sundays the young wife cat 
down early, plucked a handful of the most beautiful ros 
and put them into a glass of water, which she placed upon 1 
cupboard, 

“Now I see that it is Sunday,” said the husband, kissing | 
little wife. They sat down, read their hymn-book, and held ez 
other by the hand, while the sun shone down upon the fresh ro 
and upon them. 
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“This sight is really too tedious,” said the sparrow-mother, who 
ould see into the room from her nest ; and she flew away. 

a "The same thing happened on the following Sunday, for every 
junday fresh roses were put into the glass; but the rose-bush 
loomed as beautifully as ever. The young sparrows now had 
eathers, and wanted very much to fly with their mother ; but she 
vould not allow it, and so they had to stay at home. in one of 
er flights, however it may have happened, she was caught, before 
he was aware of it, in a horse-hair net which some boys had 
ttached to a tree. The horse-hair was drawn tightly round her 
eg—as tightly as if the latter were to be cut off; she was in great 
ain and terror, The boys came running up and seized her, and 
n no gentle way either. 

-**Its only a sparrow,” they said; they did not, however, let her 
o, but took her home with them, and every time she cried they 
it her on the beak. 

In the farmhouse was an old man who understood making soap 
nto cakes and balls, both for shaving and washing. He was a 
nerry old man, always wandering about. On seeing the sparrow 
hich the boys had brought, and which they said they did not 
rant, he asked, ‘Shall we make it look very pretty ?” 

_ At these words an icy shudder ran through the sparrow-mother. 

Out of his box, in which were the most beautiful colours, the 
ld man took a quantity of shining leaf-gold, while the boys had 
> go and fetch some white of egg, with which the sparrow was to 
e smeared all over; the gold was stuck on to this, and the 
parrow-mother was now gilded all over. But she, trembling in 
very limb, did not think of the adornment. ‘Then the soap-man 
sre off a small piece from the red lining of his old jacket, and 
utting it so as to make it look like a cock’s comb, he stuck it to 
1e bird’s head. 

“ Now you will see the gold-jacket fly,” said the old man, letting 
1e sparrow go, which flew away in deadly fear, with the sun 
1ining upon her. How she glittered! All the sparrows, and 
yen a crow—and an old. boy he was too—were startled at 
e sight ; but still they flew after her to learn what kind of a 
range bird she was. 
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Driven by fear and horror, she flew homeward ; she was almo 
sinking fainting to the earth, while the flock of pursuing bir 
increased, some even attempting to peck at her. 

“Took at her! Look at her!” they all cried. 

“Took at her! Look at her!” cried her little ones, asst 
approached the nest. ‘That is certainly a young peacock, for 
glitters in all colours; it makes one’s eyes ache, as mother told u 
Peep! that’s ‘the beautiful’.” And then they pecked at the bi 
with their little beaks so that it was impossible for her to get in 
the nest; she was so exhausted that she could not even si 
“Peep! ” much less “I am your own mother!” The other bire 
too, now fell upon the sparrow and plucked off feather after feath 


until she fell bleeding into the rose-bush. go 
“Poor creature!” said all the roses; “‘ aes be still, and we w 
hide you. Lean your little head against us.’ a 


The sparrow spread out her wings once more, then drew the 
closely to her, and lay dead near the neighbouring family, q 
beautiful fresh roses. 

“Peep!” sounded from the nest. ‘Where can mother be 
long? It’s more than I can understand. It cannot be a trick 
hers, and mean that we are now to take care of ourselves. She h 
left us the house as an inheritance; but to which of us js it’ 
belong when we have families of our own?” 

“Ves, it won’t do for you to stay with me when I increase 1 
household with a wife and children,” said the smallest. 

“T daresay I shall have more wives and children than you,” se 
the second. 

“But [ am the eldest!” exclaimed the third. Then they all ¢ 
excited ; they hit out with their wings, pecked with their bea’ 
and flop! one after another was thrown out of the nest. Thi 
they lay with their anger, holding their heads on one side a 
blinking the eye that was turned upwards. That was their way 
looking foolish. Ps 

They could fly a little ; by practice they learned to improve, a 
at last they agreed upon a sign by which to recognise each othe 
they should meet in the world later on. It was to be one “ Peep 
and three scratches on the ground with the left foot. = 
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_ The young one who had remained behind in the nest made 
himself as broad as he could, for he was the proprietor. But this 
greatness did not last long. In the night the red flames burst 
through the window and seized the roof; the dry straw blazed up 
high, and the whole house, together with the young sparrow, was 
burned. The two others, who wanted to marty, thus saved their 
lives by a stroke of luck. 

When the sun rose again and everything looked as refreshed as 

if it had had a quiet sleep, there only remained of the farmhouse a 
few black charred beams leaning against the chimney, which was 
now its own master. Thick smoke still rose from the ruins, but 
the rose-bush stood yonder, fresh, blooming, and untouched, every 
flower and every twig being reflected in the clear water. 
_*“ How beautifully the roses bloom before the ruined house,” 
exclaimed a passer-by. “A pleasanter picture cannot be imagined. 
| must have that.” And the man took out of his portfolio a little 
book with white leaves: he was a painter, and with his pencil he 
drew the smoking house; the charred beams and the overhanging 
chimney, which bent more and more; in the foreground he put 
he large, blooming rose-bush, which prensa a charming view. 
For its sake alone the whole picture had been drawn. 

Later in the day the two sparrows who had been born there 
same by. “Where is the house?” they asked. “Where is the _ 
est? Peep! Allis burned and our strong brother too.» That’s 
vhat he has now for keeping the nest. The roses got off very 
yell; there they still stand with their red cheeks. They certainly 
lo not mourn at their neighbours’ misfortunes. I don’t want to 
alk to them, and it looks miserable here—that’s my opinion.” And 
way they went. 

On a beautiful sunny autumn day—one could almost have 
elieved it was still the middle of summer—there hopped about in 
he dry clean-swept courtyard before the principal entrance of the 
Jall a number of black, white, and gaily-coloured pigeons, all 
hining in the sunlight. The pigeon-mothers said to their young 
nes: “Stand in groups, stand in groups! for that looks much 


etter.” 
“What kind of creatures are those little grey ones that run 
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about behind us ?” asked an old pigeon, with red and green in he 
eyes. “Little grey ones! Little grey ones!” she cried. 

““ They are sparrows, and good creatures. We have always ts 
the reputation of being pious, so we will allow them to pick up th 
corn with us ; they don’t interrupt our talk, and they scrape s¢ 
prettily when they bow.” 

Indeed they were continually making three foot-scrapings witl 
the left foot and also said ‘‘ Peep!” | By this means they recog 
nised each other, for they were the sparrows from the nest on thi 
burned house. 

“ Here is excellent fare!” said the sparrow. The pigeon 
strutted round one another, puffed out their chests mightily, anc 
had their own private views and opinions. ) 

* Do you see that pouter pigeon ?” said one to the other. “ De 
you see how she swallows the peas? She eats too many, and thi 
best ones too. Curoo! Curoo! How she lifts her crest, th 
ugly, spiteful creature! Curoo! Curoo!” And the eyes of al 
sparkled with malice. “Stand in groups! Stand in groups 
Little grey ones, little grey ones! Curoo, curoo, curoo!” 

So their chatter ran on, and so it will run on for thousands o 
years. The sparrows ate lustily ; they listened attentively, anc 
even stood in the ranks with the others, but it did not suit ther 
at all. They were full, and so they left the pigeons, exchangin 
opinions about them, slipped in under the garden palings, an 
when they found the door leading into the house open, one ¢ 
them, who was more than full, and therefore felt brave, hoppe 
on to the threshold. ‘‘ Peep!” said he; “I may venture that.” 

“Peep!” said the other; “so may I, and something mot 
too!” And he hopped into the room. No one was there ; th 
third sparrow, seeing this, flew still farther into the room, exclain 
ing, “ All or nothing! It is a curious man’s nest all the same 
and what have they put up here? What is it?” 9 

Close to the sparrows the roses were blooming ; they were r 
flected in the water, and the charred beams leaned against tk 
overhanging chimney. “Do tell me what this is. How coms 
this in a room at the Hall?” And all three sparrows wanted to f 
over the roses and the chimney, but flew against a flat wall. ~ 
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is 


all a picture, a great splendid picture, which the artist had 
ine from a sketch. 

“Peep !” said the sparrows, “it’s nothing. It only looks like 
i ithines Peep! that is ‘the beautiful.’ Do you understand 
: BD Idon’t.” 

~And they flew away, for some people came into thé room. 
Days and years went by. The pigeons had often cooed, not to 
say growled—the spiteful creatures ; the sparrows had been frozen 
n winter and had lived merrily in summer : they were all betrothed, 
3 married, or whatever you like to call it. They had little ones, 
ind of course each one thought his own the handsomest and 
leverest ; one flew this way, another that, and when they met they 
ecognised each other by their ‘‘ Peep!” and the three scrapes 
vith the left foot. The eldest had remained an old maid and had 
10 nest nor young ones. It was her pet idea to see a great city, 
o she flew to Copenhagen. 
» There was a large house painted in many gay colours standing 
lose to the castle and the canal, upon which latter were to be 
een many ships laden with apples and pottery. The windows of 
he house were broader at the bottom than at the top, and when 
he sparrows looked through them, every room appeared to them 
ike a tulip with the brightest colours and shades. But in the 
niddle of the tulip stood white men, made of marble ; a few were 
f plaster: still, looked at with sparrows’ eyes, that comes to the 
ame thing. Up on the roof stood a metal chariot drawn by 
1etal horses and the goddess of Victory, also of metal, was driving. 
t was Zhorwaldsen’s Museum. 

“How it shines ! how it shines !” said the maiden sparrow. “I 
uppose that is ‘the beautiful.’ Peep! But here it is larger than 
peacock.” She still remembered what in her childhood’s days 
er mother had looked upon as the greatest among the beautiful. 
he flew down into the courtyard: there everything was extremely 
ne, Palms and branches were painted on the walls, and in the 
riddle of the court stood a great blooming rose-tree spreading out 
s fresh boughs, covered with roses, over a grave. Thither flew 
1e maiden sparrow, for she saw several of her own kind there. A 
peep” and three foot-scrapings—in this way she had often 
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greeted throughout the year, and no one here had responded, fo 
those who are once parted do not meet every day; and so thi 
greeting had become a habit with her. But to-day two ol 
sparrows and a young one answered with a “‘ peep” and the rh 
repeated scrape with the left foot. 

“Ah! Good-day! good-day!” They were two old ones ffon 
the nest and a little one of the family. “ Do we meet here? It’ 
a grand place, but there’s not much to eat. This is ‘the beauti 
ful.’ Peep!” 

Many people came out of the side rooms where the beautifu 
marble statues stood and approached the grave where lay the grea 
master who had created these works of art. All stood wit 
enraptured faces round Thorwaldsen’s grave, and a few picked w 
the fallen rose-leaves and preserved them. They had come fror 
afar : one from mighty England, others from Germany and France 
The fairest of the ladies plucked one of the roses and hid it in he 
bosom. ‘Then the sparrows thought that the roses reigned here 
and that the house had been built for their sake. That appearet 
to them to be really too much, but since all the people showe 
their love for the roses, they did hot wish to be behindhane 
“Peep!” they said, sweeping the ground with their tails, an 
blinking with one eye at the roses, they had not looked at ther 
long before they were convinced that they were their old neigt 
bours. And so they really were. The painter who had drawn th 
rose-bush near the ruined house, had afterwards obtained pei 
mission to dig it up, and had given it to the architect, for fine 
roses had never been seen. The architect had planted it upo 
Thorwaldsen’s grave, where it bloomed as an emblem of ‘th 
beautiful’ and yielded fragrant red rose-leaves to be carried ¢ 
mememtoes to distant lands. 

“Have you obtained an appointment here in the city?” aske 
the sparrows. ‘The roses nodded; they recognised their gre 
neighbours and were pleased to see them again. “ How gloriot 
it is to live and to bloom, to see old friends again, and hapr 
faces every day. It is as if every day were a festival.”  « Peep ! 
said the sparrows. “ Yes, they are really our old neighbours ; y 


remember their origin near the pond. Peep! how they have 3 
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on. Yes, some succeed while they are asleep. Ah! there’s a 
faded leaf ; I can see that quite plainly.” And they pecked at it 
Hill it fell iE But the tree stood there fresher and greener than 
sver ; the roses bloomed in the sunshine on Thorwaldsen’s grave 
and becatht associated with his immortal name. 


The Wicked Prince 


ye {ERE lived once upon a time a wicked prince 
44 whose heart and mind were set upon conquer- 
ing all the countries of the world, and on 
frightening the people; he devastated their 
countries with fire and sword, and his soldiers 
trod down the crops in the fields and destroyed 
the peasants’ huts by fire, so that the flames 
iid the green leaves off the branches, and the fruit hung dried 
1p on the singed black trees. Many a poor mother fled, her naked 
saby in her arms, behind the still smoking walls of her cottage ; 
put also there the soldiers followed her, and when they found her, 
she served as new nourishment to their diabolical enjoyments ; 
lemons could not possibly have done worse things than these 
oldiers!' The prince was of opinion that all this was right, and 
hat it was only the natural course which things ought to take. 
dis power increased day by day, his name was feared by all, and 
ortune favoured his deeds. 

He brought enormous wealth home from the conquered towns, 
ind gradually accumulated in his residence riches which could 
Jowhere be equalled. He erected magnificent palaces, churches, 
nd halls, and all who saw these splendid buildings and great 
reasures exclaimed admiringly: “What a mighty prince!” But 
hey did not know what endless misery he had brought upon other 
ountries, nor did they hear the sighs and lamentations which rose 
ip from the débris of the destroyed cities. 

The prince often looked with delight upon his gold and his mag- 
ificent edifices, and thought, like the crowd: “ What a mighty 
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prince! But I must have more—much more. No power o 
earth must equal mine, far less exceed it.” bi 

He made war with all his neighbours, and defeated them. Th 
conquered kings were chained up with golden fetters to hi 
chariot when he drove through the streets of his city. . These king 
had to kneel at his and his courtiers’ feet when they sat at table 
and live on the morsels which they left. At last the prince ha 
his own statue erected on the public places and fixed on th 
royal palaces ; nay, he even wished it to be placed in the churches 
on the altars, but in this the priests opposed him, saying: “ Prince 
you are mighty indeed, but God’s power is much greater tha 
yours ; we dare not obey your orders.” 

“ Well,” said the prince, “ then I will conquer God too.” 
in his haughtiness and foolish presumption he ordered a magnificer 
ship to be constructed, with which he could sail through the air ; 1 
was gorgeously fitted out and of many colours ; like the tail of : 
peacock, it was covered with thousands of eyes, mt each eye was th 
barrel of a gun. The prince sat in the centre of the ship, and ha 
only to touch a spring in order to make thousands of bullets fl 
out in all directions, while the guns were at once loaded agair 
Hundreds of eagles were attached to this ship, and it rose wit 
the swiftness of an arrow up towards the sun. The earth wa 
soon left far below, and looked, with its mountains and wood: 
like a cornfield where the plough had made furrows whic 
separated green meadows; soon it looked only like a map wit 
indistinct lines upon it; and at last it entirely disappeared i 
mist and clouds. Higher and higher rose the eagles up int 
the air; then God sent one of his numberless angels agains 
the ship. The wicked prince showered thousands of bullets upo 
him, but they rebounded from his shining wings and fell dow 
like ordinary hailstones. One drop of blood, one single droj 
came out of the white feathers of the angel’s wings and fell upo 
the ship in which the prince sat, burnt into it, and weighed upo 
it like thousands of hundredweights, dragging it rapidly down t 
the earth again; the strong wings of the eagles gave way, th 
wind roared round the prince’s head, and the clouds around- 
were they formed by the smoke rising up from the burnt - 
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ook strange shapes, like crabs many, many miles long, which 
tretched their claws out after him, and rose up like enormous 
ocks, from which rolling masses dashed down, and became fire- 
pitting dragons. 

_ The prince was lying half-dead in his ship, when it sank at last 

vith a terrible shock into the branches of a large tree in the wood. 
_ ‘I will conquer God !” said the prince. “I have sworn it: my 
vill must be done!” 
_ And he spent seven years in the construction of wonderful ships 
o sail through the air, and had darts cast from the hardest steel 
o break the walls of heaven with. He gathered warriors from all 
ountries, so many that when they were placed side by side they 
overed the space of several miles. ‘They entered the ships and 
he prince was approaching his own, when God sent a swarm of 
mats—one swarm of little gnats. ‘They buzzed round the prince 
nd stung his face and hands; angrily he drew his sword and 
wandished it, but he only touched the air and did not hit the 
mats. Then he ordered his servants to bring costly coverings 
nd wrap him in them, that the gnats might no longer be able to 
each him. ‘The servants carried out his orders, but one single 
mat had placed itself inside one of the coverings, crept into the 
rince’s ear and stung him. The place burnt like fire, and the 
yoison entered into his blood. Mad with pain, he tore off the 
overings and his clothes too, flinging them far away, and danced 
bout before the eyes of his ferocious soldiers, who now mocked 
t him, the mad prince, who wished to make war with God, and 
yas overcome by a single little gnat. 
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STORIES AND FAIRY TALES t 


The Old House 


OWN yonderin the stree 
stood an old, old house 

It was almost three hur 

dred years old according t 
the inscription on one of th 
beams, which bore the dat 
of its erection surrounded b 
tulips and trailing hops. Ther 
one could read whole verse 
in old-fashioned letters, an 
over each window a facé 
making all kinds of grimaces 
had been carved in the bear 

One storey projected a lon 
way beyond the other, an 
close under the roof was | 
leaden gutter with a dragon’ 
head. The rain-water was t 
run out of the jaws, but it rai 
out of the animal’s stomack 
for there was a hole in th 
gutter. 

All the other houses in th 
street were still new and neat 
with large window-panes an 
smooth walls. It was plainl 
to be seen that they wishe 
to have nothing to do with th 
old house. Perhaps they wer 
thinking: ‘‘ How long is tha 
tumble-down old thing to re 
main a scandal to the whol 
street? The parapet project 
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sO far that no one can see from our windows what is going on 
on the other side. The steps are as broad as those of a castle, 
and as high as if they led to a church steeple. The iron railings 
look like the gate of a family vault, and they have brass knobs too. 
it i is really too silly ! ” 

_ Opposite, there were some more new neat houses, and they 
hought just as the others ; but at the window sat a little boy with 
resh rosy cheeks and en sparkling eyes, and he was particularly 
ond of the old house, both by sunshine and by moonlight. And 
when he gazed across at the wall where the plaster had fallen off, 
1e could make out the strangest pictures of how the street had 
ormerly looked, with its open staircases, parapets, and pointed 
zables ; he could see soldiers with halberds, and gutters in the 
orm of dragons and griffins. It was a house worth looking 
it, and in it lived an old man who went about in leather 
mnee-breeches, and wore a coat with great brass buttons, and a 
vig which it was easy to see was areal one. Every morning an- 
ther old man ‘came to clean the place for him and to run on 
rrands. With this exception, the old man in the knee-breeches 
ived quite alone in the old house. Occasionally he came to the 
vindow and looked out, and the little boy would nod to him, and 
he old man would nod back, and so they became acquainted and 
yecame friends, although they had never spoken to each other. 
3ut indeed that was not at all necessary. 

The little boy once heard his parents say: “The old man 
pposite is very well off; but he is alone!” 

On the following Sunday the little boy wrapped something up 
1 a piece of paper, went into the street with it, and addressing 
he old man, who ran errands, said: ‘Here! will you take this 
5 the old man who lives opposite, from me? I have two tin 
oldiers ; this is one of them, and he shall have it, because I know 
e is quite alone.” 

And the old attendant looked pleased, nodded, and took the tin 
oldier into the old house. Afterwards word was sent over 
rhether the little boy would not like to come himself and pay a 
isit. His parents gave him leave to do so, and he went over to 


he old house. 
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The brass knobs on the staircase railings shone brighter tha 
ever; one would have thought that they had been polished re 
account of the visit. And it looked just as if the carved trur 
peters—for on the door trumpeters had been carved all in tulips- 
were blowing with all their might ; their cheeks were more blow 
out than before. Yes, they blew, “Ta-ta-rata! The little boy 
coming! ‘Ta-ta-ra-ta!” And then the door opened. The who 
hall was hung with old portraits of knights in armour, and ladi 
in silk dresses; and the armour clattered and the silk dress 
rustled. And then came a staircase which went up a long we 
and then down a little bit, and then one found oneself upon 
balcony, which was certainly very rickety, with large holes ar 
long cracks ; out of all these grew grass, for the whole balcony, itl 
courtyard, and the wall was so overgrown with green that. 
looked like a garden ; but it was only a balcony. Here stood o 
flower-pots which had faces and asses’ ears ; but the flowers gre 
just as it pleased them. In one pot pinks were growing ‘over « 
all sides—that is to say, the green part of them—sprout. ups 
sprout. And they said quite plainly: “The air has caressed m 
the sun has kissed me and promised me a little flower on Sunda 
—a little flower on Sunday.” ° | 

And then one came to a room where the walls were cover 
with pigskin, and on the pigskin golden flowers had bg 
stamped. 

‘Gilding fades fast, 
But pigskin will last!” 
said the walls. 

And there stood chairs with high backs, all carved and wi 
arms on each side. ‘Sit down,” they said. “Oh, how it crac 
inside me! I am certainly getting gouty, like the old cupboai 
Gout in the back—ugh !” 

And then the little boy came to the room where the old” m 
was sitting. 

“Thank you for the tin soldier, my little friend,” said he, “a 
thank you for coming over to me.” Ac 

“Thanks, thanks!” or rather, ‘Crick, crack !” said all the 
niture. ‘There was so much of it that the pieces me stood 
each other’s way to see the little boy. 11) Wf 
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And: in the middle of the wall hung 4 picture of a beautiful lady, 
f young and cheerful appearance, but dressed in the old-fashioned 
ay, with powdered hair:and clothes that stood out stiff. She 
uid neither ‘‘ Thanks” nor “Crack,” but looked down with kind 
yes upon the little boy, who immediately asked the old man, 
Where did you get her from?” 

“From the second-hand dealer over the way,” said the old man. 
‘There are always a lot of portraits hanging there; no one knows 
tho they were or troubles about them, for they are all buried, 
ut I knew this lady many years ago, and now she has been dead - 
nd gone these fifty years.” 

And under the portrait hung, in a frame, a bouquet of. faded 
owers ; they were certainly half a century old too—at least they 
oked so. 

And the pendulum of the great clock swung to and fro, and the 
ands moyed, and everything in the room grew older still ; but no 
1€ noticed it. 4 
- They say at home,” said the little boy, “that you are always 
one.” 
“Oh!” replied the old man, ‘‘the old thoughts, with all that 
ey bring with them, come and visit me; and now you come too. 
am very comfortable, I’m sure !” 

And then he took from a shelf a book with pictures ; there were 
ng processions and the most wonderful coaches, such as are 
ver seen now-a-days; soldiers like the knave of clubs, and 
zens with waving banners. The tailors had a banner with a 
ir of shears on it, held by two lions, and the shoemakers a 
nner without any. shoes, but with an eagle that had two heads, 
r shoemakers must have everything in such a way that they can 
y,  That’s a pair!” What a picture-book it was! 

The old man went into the next room to get some preserves, 
ples, and nuts. It was really glorious in the old house. - 

“J can’t stand it any longer!” said the tin soldier, who was 
nding on the chest of drawers. ‘‘It is quite too lonely and 
ll here. No; when once one knows what family life is, there 
no getting accustomed to this kind of thing. I cannot stand it! 
1e day seems already long enough; but the evening is longer 

iy 
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still. Here it is not at all like it is at your house, where yo 
father and mother always talked pleasantly, and where you a1 
the other sweet children made a capital noise. Dear me! he 
lonely it is here at the old man’s! Do you think he gets a 
kisses? Do you think he gets friendly !ooks or a Christmas tre 
He'll get nothing but a grave! I can’ stand it!” 

“ You mustn’t look at it from the dark side,” said the little be 
“ All this seems to me extremely beautiful, and all the o 
thoughts, with all that they bring with them, come and visit here 

“Yes, but I don’t see them and I don’t know them,” said t 
tin soldier. ‘I can’t stand it!” yl 

“You must !” said the little boy. 4“ 

The old man came with a most pleased look on his face, a 
with the finest preserved fruits and apples and nuts ; then : 
little boy thought no more of the tin soldier. 

The little boy came home happy and pleased. Days and wee 
passed by, during which there was a great deal of nodding bo 
to and from the old house ; then the little boy went across aga’ 

The carved trumpeters blew ‘ Ta-ta-ra-ta! There’s the lit 
boy! Ta-ta-ratta!” The swords and armour on the old knigh 
portraits clattered, and the silk dresses rustled ; the pigskin te 
tales, and the old chairs had gout in their backs: “Oh!” Tty¥ 
just like the first time, for over there one day or one hour was ji 
like another. 

“JT can’t stand it !” said the tin soldier. ‘I have wept tin. 
is too dull here. Let me rather go to war and lose my arms a 
legs. ‘That would be atleast a change. I can’t stand it! Nov 
know what it means to be visited by one’s old thoughts, with 
that they bring with them. TI have had visits from mine, and y 
may believe me, that’s no pleasure in the long run. I was at 1 
nearly jumping down from the chest of drawers. I saw you all 
the house over there as plainly as if you were really here. It 4 
again Sunday morning, and you children were all standing rou 
the table singing the hymn that you sing every morning. Y 

were standing devoutly with folded hands, and father and mot! 
were also feeling very solemn ; then the door opened and y 
little sister Mary, who is not vet two years old, and who alw: 
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Broce when she hears music and singing, of whatever kind it may 
e; was brought in. She ought not to'have done so, but‘ she 
egan to: dance, though she could not get into the right time, for 
he notes were too long drawn ; so she stood first on one leg and 
eld her head forward, but she could not keep it up long enough. 
‘ou all looked very earnest, tiough it was rather difficult to do 
6; but I laughed inwardly, and therefore fell'down from the table 
nd got a bump, which I have’ still. It was certainly not right 
f me to laugh. All this, and everything else’ that I have goné 
trough, now passes through me again, and these’ are, no doubt, thé 
ld thoughts with all that they bring with them. Tell me, do you 
ill sing on Sundays? | And tell me something about little Mary. 
nd how is my comrade, the other tin soldier? ‘ He is cose a 
ery happy fellow. I can’t stand it !” 
*£You have been given away,” said the little boy ; ‘ ee must 
ay. Can’t you see that ?” le 
Then the old man came with a chest in which'there were’ many 
‘ings to be ‘séen: little touge-boxes and ‘scent-boxes and ‘old 
irds, so large and so thickly gilt as’ one never sees’ now-a-days. 
[any little boxes were’ opened; the piano'too, and on the inside 
“the lid of this were painted landscapes. “But it sounded quite 
oarse when the old man played’ upon it’ thén he nodded to the 
ortrait that he had bought’ at the beter hand dealer’s, and his 
yes sparkled quite brightly. 

*T’ll go to war! T’ll go to war!” cried the tin soldier as loud as 
» could, and threw himself down upon the floor. 

Yes, but where had he gone? The old man looked for him 
id the little’ boy’ looked’ too, | but’ away he! was, and away ‘he 
opped. “Vl find him some! day,” said the old man, but he 
ver did; thé’ flooting was too open and full of holes.’ The tin 
Idier had fallen through a crack, and‘ theré‘he ‘now lay as in an 
yen grave. 

The day passed, and the little boy came home. Several weeks 
ssed by; the windows were quite frozen’ up, and the little boy 
d to breathe upon the panes to’make’a peep-hole'to look at the 
d house. The snow had’ blown into ‘all'the carvings and in- 
riptions, and covered the whole staircase, as if there were no one 
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in the house. And there was no one in the house, either ; the o 
man had died! In the evening a carriage stopped at the doc 
and upon that he was. placed in his coffin ; he was to rest in b 
family vault in the country. So he was carried away ; but no o1 
followed him, for all his friends were dead. The little boy thre 
kisses after the coffin as it was driven by. 

A few days afterwards an auction was held in the old re 
and the little boy saw from his window how the old knights a1 
the old ladies, the flower-pots with the long ears, the chairs a1 
the old cupboards, were carried away, One went this wa 
another that way; her portrait, that had been bought from t 
second-hand dealer went back to his shop, and there it remain 
hanging, for no one cared about the old picture. be 

In the spring the old house itself was pulled down ; it was ; 
old piece of lumber, people said. You could see from the stre 
straight into the room with the pigskin wall-covering, which w 
torn down all in tatters, and the green of the. balcony hung 
confusion around the beams, which.threatened a-total downfé 
And now the place was cleared up. 

“That’s a good thing !” said the neighbouring houses. 

A noble house was built, with large windows and smooth wh 
walls ; but in front of the place where the old house had _ stood 
little garden was laid out and wild vines crept up the neighbou 
wall. Before the garden were placed great iron railings with 
iron gate, looking very stately. People remained standing befe 
it and looked through. And the sparrows sat in. dozens upon t 
vine branches, all chattering at once as loud as’ they could, but 1 
about the old house; for that they could not remember, ma 
years haying passed—so many, that the little boy had grown u 
a man, a sturdy man who was a great joy to his parents. He y 
just. married, and had moyed with his wife into, the house wh 
had the garden in front of it; and here he stood beside her wk 
she planted a field flower which she thought very pretty ; s 
planted it with her little hand, pressing the earth close rounc 
with her fingers, . ‘Oh! what was that?” She had pricked b 
self. Out of the soft ground something pointed was sticking | 
It was—just fancy !—the tin soldier, the same,that had been 1 
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p at the old man’s, that had been roaming about for a long time 
mongst old wood and rubbish, and that had now lain already 
pany years in the earth. 

_ The young wife first dried the soldier with a green leaf, and then 
‘ith her dainty handkerchief, which smelt delightfully. 

The tin soldier felt just as if’ he were waking up out of a 
om 

“Tet me see him!” said the young man. He smiled and then 
Hook his head. “No, it can hardly be the same one; but it 
sminds me of the story of a tin soldier which I had when I was a 
ttle boy.” And then he told his wife about the old house and 
née old man, and the tin soldier which he had sent across to him 
ecause he was so lonely; and the tears came into the young 
ife’s eyes when she heard of the old house and the old man. 
“But it is quite possible that this is the very tin soldier!” said 
he. “I will take care of him and remember what you have told 
ie; but you must show me the old man’s grave.” 

“JT don’t know where that is,” he replied, “and no one knows. 
J] his friends were dead; no one tended it, and I was only a 
ttle boy.” 

“ Oh ! how lonely he must have been!” said she. 

“Ves, very toned yas !” said the tin soldier j “but it is glorious 
ot to be forgotten.” 

“Glorious !” exclaimed a voice close by; but no one except 
1é tin soldier saw that it came from a rag of the pigskin hangings, 
hich had now lost all its gilding. It looked like wet earth ; but 
ill it had an opinion which it expressed as follows : 

“Gilding fades fast, 
But pigskin will last !” 


But the tin soldier did not believe it. 
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The Story of a Mother ~ 


MOTHER was sitting by her little chile 
she was very sad, for she was afraid that 
was going to die. Its little face was pal 
and the little eyes were closed. The chil 
breathed with difficulty, and at times , 
f) deeply as if it were sighing, and the moth 
iol \ > tM} jooked more and more sadly at the litt 
being. There was a knock at the door, and a poor old man can 
in wrapped up ina large horse-cloth to keep him warm; he he 
need of it, too, for it was in the depth of winter. Outside eve 
thing was covered with ice and snow, and the wind blew so keen 
that it cut one’s face. 3 
As the old man was shivering with cold and the child w 
asleep for a moment, the woman got up and warmed some beer 
the oven in a little pot. The old man sat down and rocked a 
cradle, while the mother also sat down on an old chair next - 
him, looking at her sick child, who was breathing so heavily, ar 
holding his little hand. 
“You don’t think I am going to lose it, do you?” she aske 
“ Heaven will not take it from me.’ 
The old man—it was Death—nodded his head in such 
strange way that it might just as well have meant “ Yes” as “Ne 
The mother looked down and tears rolled over her cheeks. H 
head began to feel heavy ; for three days and three nights she hi 
not closed her eyes, and now she slept, but only for a minut 
then she jumped up shivering with cold. ‘What is it?” sg 
asked, looking all around her; but the old man was gone and h 
little child too. He had taken it with him. The wheels of t 
old clock in the corner went whirring round ; the heavy lead 
weight ran right down to the ground, and then the clock sto 
still. . 
The poor mother rushed out of the house, calling for b 
child. ' 4 
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» Outside, in the midst of the snow, sat a woman in long black 
lothes, who said: “Death has been in your room; I saw him 
lurry away with your little child. He strides along more quickly 
han the wind, and never brings back what he has taken.” 

* “Only tell me which way he went,” said the mother. “Tell 
ne the way, and I will find him.” 
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“T know the way,” said the woman in black ; “but before I tell 
you, you must sing me all the songs you sung to your child. I 
ke those songs; I have heard them before, for I am Night, and 
aw your tears when you were singing them.” 

“J will sing them all—all!” said the mother. “But do not 
etain me now; let me overtake him, so that I may get my child 
ack.” 

But Night sat dumb and motionless. The mother wrung her 
ands, singing and weeping. There were many songs, but still 
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more tears. Then Night said: “Go to the right into’ ‘the da 
pine forest; thither I saw Death wend his way with the lit 
child.” “—_ 

In the depths of the forest the road divided, and she didin 
know in which direction to go. There stood a blackthorn bus 
without any leaves, or flowers ; for it was winter time, and icic! 
hung from its boughs. 

“ Have you seen Death pass by with my little child?” 

“Yes,” replied the blackthorn bush; “but I shall not tell y 
which road he took unless you first warm me at your bosom. 
am freezing to death here—I am turning into pure ice!” | 

So she pressed the blackthorn bush close to her bosom in or¢ 
to thaw it completely. The thorns pierced her flesh and | 
blood flowed in large drops. But the blackthorn bush put fo 
fresh green leaves and blossomed in the cold winter’s night ; 
warm is the heart of a sorrowing mother. Then the bush told | 
which road she was to take. 

She came to a great lake upon which there was neither ship 1 
boat. The lake was not frozen hard enough to bear her, nor y 
it shallow and even enough for her to wade through it, and yet ; 
must cross it if she wished to find her child. Then she lay do 
to drink the lake dry, but that was impossible for one. person 
do. ‘The sorrowing mother, however, thought that perhaps 
miracle might be wrought. 

“‘No, that will never do,” said the lake. “Let us rather 
whether we can come to some agreement. I love to collect pea 
and your eyes are two of the brightest I have ever seen; if j 
will weep them out into me, I will carry you over to the great t 
house where Death lives and where he grows flowers and tre 
each one of which is a human life.” 

“Oh, what would I not give to get back my child!” said 
sobbing mother. She wept still more, and her eyes fell dowr 
the bottom of the lake and became two costly pearls. Then 
lake took her up as though she were sitting in a swing, and in 
sweep wafted her to the opposite shore, where stood a wonde 
house, miles in length. It was difficult to say whether it» 
a mountain with forests and caves, or whether it had b 
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ouilt, aaa the poor mother could. not see it ; abe had icried out 
ner eyes. 

“Where shall I find Death, who took my little child away ? ” she 
ice 
» |“ He has not arrived here yet,” said an old grey-haired woman, 
ho was walking to and fro and guarding Death’s incl lene 
* But how did yeu find your way here, and who helped you?” 

“Heaven has helped me,” she answered. . “It is merciful, and 

hat you will be too. Where shall I find my little child?” 
“1 don’t know. it,” said the old woman, “and you can’t see: 
Many flowers and trees have faded during the night, and Death 
Nill. s00n come to transplant them. You know very. well that 
syery human being has his tree of life or his flower of life, accord- 
ng to how it has been arranged for each. .They look just like 
ther plants, but..their hearts beat. Children’s, hearts can. beat 
oo. If you try, perhaps you may be. able to recognise the heart- 
eat of your child.’ But what will you give me if I tell you: what 
Ise you must do?” 

“T have nothing to give,” said the unhappy mother.  “ But I 

vill. go to the end of the world for you.” 
Ihave nothing there for you to do,” said the old woman ; 
‘but you can give me your long black hair: I daresay you know 
ourself that itis beautiful; it pleases me. You. can have my 
rhite locks for/it ; they are better than nothing.” 

“Ts that all you want?” she said. “I will give you that with 
leasure.” And‘ she gave her her beautiful hair, receiving for it 
ae snow-white locks of the old woman. 

\Then they went into Death’s great hothouse, where flowers and 
ees gtew) strangely intermingled. Here stood some delicate 
yacinths under glass bells, and great strong peonies. There 
rew water-plants, some quite fresh, others somewhat. sickly ; 
ater-snakes lay upon them, and’ black, crabs clung fast to the 
alks. In another place were splendid palm-trees, oaks, and 
lantains, parsley and: blooming thyme. All the trees and flowers 
ore names ;.each one was a human life, and the people they 
presented were still living, some in China, others in Greenland, 
2d all over the world., There were great trees planted in sviall 
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pots, so that they were cramped and almost bursting the pot 
and there was also many a weakly little flower set in rich moul 
with moss all round it, and well taken care of and tended. TI 
anxious mother bent down over all the little plants to hear tl 
human heart beating in each, and from among millions sl 
recognised that of her child. 

“There it is!” she cried, and stretched out her hand roavill 
little crocus, which was feebly hanging over on one side. 

“Don’t touch the flower!” said the old woman, “ but star 
here, and when Death comes—I expect him every moment—dor 
let him tear up the plant, but threaten him that you will do tl 
same with the other flowers: that will frighten him! He 
responsible for them to Heaven; not one may be pulled 1 
before permission has been given.” 

Suddenly an icy blast swept through the hall, and the blit 
mother felt that it was Death who was approaching. 

“ How could you find the way here?” he asked. “ How we 
you able to come here more quickly than I?” 

*T am a mother!” she replied. 

Death stretched out his long hand towards the small delica 
flower ; but she held her hands firmly round it, held them clasp 
—oh! so closely, and yet full of anxious care lest she should tou 
one of the petals. Then Death breathed upon her hands, ands 
felt that this was colder than the cold wind ; and her hands sai 
down powerless. 

“You have no power to resist me!” said Death. 

“But Heaven has!” said she. | 

**T only do its will,” said Death. “I am its gardener. I ta 
up all its flowers and trees and transplant them into the gre 
Garden of Paradise, into the Unknown Land. How they thr 
there and what that life is like I may not tell you.” 

“Give me back my child!” said the mother, weeping § a 
imploring. 

Suddenly she grasped two pretty flowers firmly in her hands a 
called out to Death : “I will tear up all your flowers, for I am 
despair.” an 

“Do not touch them!” said Death. ‘You say that you are 
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happy, and would you now make another mother as unhappy 
is yourself ?” 

“Another mother!” exclaimed the poor mother, and immedi- 
tely let both flowers go. 

_ “Here are your eyes,” said Death. “TI fished them up out of 
he lake ; they were sparkling brightly at the bottom; I did not 
now that they were yours. Take them back—they are now even 
righter than before—and then look down into this deep well. I 
nll utter the names of the two flowers you were about to tear up, 
nd you will see what you were on the point of destroying.” 

She looked down into the well; it was a glorious thing to see 
ow one of the lives became a blessing to the world, to see how 
vuch happiness and joy diffused itself around it. She also saw 
ae life of the other, which consisted in sorrow and want, trouble 
nd misery. 

* Both are the will of God !” said Death. 

“Which of them is the flower of unhappiness, and which the 
lessed one?” she asked. 

“That I will not tell you,” answered Death; “but this you 
jall learn from me, that one of the flowers is that of your own 
hild. It was the fate of your child that you saw—the future of 
our own child.” 

-Then the mother shrieked with terror. ‘Which of them is 
1at of my child? Tell me that! Liberate the innocent child! 
elease my child from all this misery! Rather take it away! 
ake it to the Kingdom of God! Forget my tears, forget my 
atreaties and all that I have done!” 

“TJ don’t understand you,” said Death. “ Will you have your 
uild back, or shall I take it to that place that you do not 
now P” 

Then the mother wrung her hands, and falling on her knees, 
-ayed to the good God: “Hear me not when I pray contrary to 
hy will, for Thy will is ever best! Hear me not! Hear me 
ot 1” 

Her head sank down upon her breast, and Death went with her 
:ild to the Unknown Land. 
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The Bell 


N the narrow streets of a large town peop 
often heard in the evening, when the st 
was setting, and his last rays gave a gold 
tint to the chimney-pots, a strange noi 
which resembled the sound of a chure 
bell; it only lasted an instant, for it w 
lost in the continual roar of traffic ar 

hum of voices which rose from the town. ‘The evening bell 

ringing,” people used to say; “the sun is setting!” Those wl 
walked outside the town, where the houses were less crowded at 
interspersed by gardens and little fields, saw the evening sky mut 
better, and heard the sound of the bell much more clearly. 
seeméd as though the sound came from a church, deep in # 
calm, fragrant wood, and thither people looked with devo 
feelings. 

A considerable time elapsed: one said to the other, ‘I real 
wonder if there is a church out in the wood. The bell has inde 
a strange sweet sound! Shall we go there and see what the cau 
of itis?” The rich drove, the poor walked, but the way seem 
to them extraordinarily long, and when they arrived at a numt 
of willow trees on the border.of the wood they sat down, look 
up into the great branches and thought they were now really 
the wood. A confectioner from the town also came out and f 
up a stall there ; then came another confectioner who hung a b 
over his stall, which was covered with pitch to protect it from t 
rain, but the clapper was wanting. 

When people came home they used to say that it had be 
very romantic, and that really mearis something else than mer 
taking tea. Three persons declared that they had gone as far 
the end of the wood ; they had always heard the strange soul 
but there it seemed to them as if it came from the town. C 
of them wrote verses about the bell, and said that it y 
like the voice of a mother speaking to an intelligent a 
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eloved child; no tune, he said; was sweeter than the sound 
of the bell. 

The emperor of the country heard of \it, and declared that fie 
Eho would really find out where the sound came from should 
eceive the title of ‘‘ Bellringer to the World,” even if there was no 
ell at all. 

_ Now many went out into the wood for the sake of this splendid 
orth; but only one of them came back with some sort of explana- 
ion, _ None of them had gone far enough, nor had he, and yet he 
aid that the sound. of the bell came from a large owl ina hollow 
ree. It was a wisdom owl, which continually knocked its ‘head 
gainst the tree, but he was unable to say with certainty whether 
ts head or the hollow trunk of the tree was the cause of the noise, 
_ He was appointed ‘‘Bellringer to the World,” and wrote every 
ear a short dissertation on the owl, but by this means people did 
ot become any wiser'than they had been before. 

It was just confirmation-day. The clergyman had delivered a 
yeautiful and touching sermon, the candidates were deeply moved 
yy it 3 1t was indeed a very important day for them : they were all 
tt. once transformed from mere children to grown-up people’; the 
hildish soul was to fly over, as it were, into a more reasonable 
eing, 

» The sun shone most brightly; and the sound of the great 
mknown bell was, heard more. distinctly than ever. ‘They had a 
nind to go thither, all except three. - One of them wished to: go 
ome and try on her ball dress, for this very dress and the ball 
vere the cause of her being confirmed this time, otherwise she 
yould not, haye!,been allowed to go. »The second, a poor boy, 
ad borrowed a coat and a pair of boots from the son of his land- 
ord to be confirmed in, and he had to return them ata certain 
ime, The third said that he never went into strange places if his 
arents were not with him; he had always been a good child, and 
tished to remain so, even after being confirmed, and they ought 
ot to tease him for this; they, however, did it all the same. 
"hese three, therefore, did not go; the others went on. ‘The ‘sun 
as shining, the birds were. singing, and the confirmed children 
ang too, holding each other by the hand, for they had no position 
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yet, and they were all equal in the eyes of God. Two of tl 
smallest soon became tired and returned to the town ; two litt 
girls sat down and made garlands of flowers, they, chureforel d: 
not go on. When the others arrived at the willow trees, where tl 
confectioner had put up his stall, they said: ‘“‘ Now we are o 
here ; the bell does not in reality exist—it is only something th 
people imagine!” 

Then suddenly the sound of the bell was heard so beautiful 
and solemnly from the wood that four or five made up the 
minds to go still further on. The wood was very thickly grow 
It was difficult to advance : wood lilies and anemones grew almc 
too high ; flowering convolvuli and brambles were hanging Iii 
garlands from tree to tree ; while the nightingales were singing at 
the sunbeams played: That was very beautiful! But the w. 
was unfit for the girls ; they would have torn their dresses. Lar 
rocks, covered with moss of various hues, were lying about; t 
fresh spring water rippled forth with a peculiar sound. ‘T doi 
think that can be the bell,” said one of the confirmed childre 
and then he lay down and listened. ‘“ We must try to fit 
out if itis!” And there he remained, and let the others’ wa 
on. 

They came to a hut built of the bark of trees and branches ; 
large crab-apple tree spread its branches over ‘it, as if it intended 
pour all its fruit on the roof, upon which roses were bloomin 
the long boughs covered the gable, where a little bell was hangir 
Was this the one they had heard? All agreed that it must be : 
except one who said that the bell was too small and too thin to’ 
heard at such a distance, and that it had quite a different sound 
that which had so touched men’s hearts. 

He who spoke was a’ king’s son, and therefore ‘the othierd | Sz 
that such a one always wishes to be cleverer than other people. 

Therefore they let him go alone; and as he walked on, t 
solitude of the wood produced a feeling of reverence in his brea 
but still he heard the little bell about which the others rejoic 
and sometimes, when the wind blew in that direction, he cot 
hear the sounds from the confectioner’s stall, where the oth 
were singing at tea. But the deep sounds of the bell were mu 
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tronger; soon it seemed to him as if an organ ‘played an 
ccompaniment—the sound came from the left, from the side 
there the heart is... Now something rustled among the bushes, 
nd a. little boy stood before the king’s son, in wooden ‘shoés and 
uch a short jacket that the sleeves did not reach to his wrists. 
‘hey knew each other: the boy was the one who had not been 
ble to go with them because he had to take the coat and boots 
ack to his landlord’s son, .'That he had done, and had started 
gain in his wooden shoes and old clothes, for the sound of the 
= was too enticing—he felt he must go on. 

“We might go together,” said the king’s son. But the poor 
oy. with the wooden shoes was quite ashamed ; he pulled at the 
hort sleeves’ of his jacket, and said that he was afraid he could 
ot walk so fast ; besides, he was of opinion that the bell ought to 
eé sought at the right, for there was all that was grand ee 
lagnificent. 

_“Then we shall not meet,” said the king’s son, nodding to the 
oor boy, who went into the deepest part of the wood, where the 
aorns tore his shabby clothes and scratched his hands, face, and 
set until they bled. ‘The king’s son also received several good 
eratches, but the sun was shining on his way, and it is he whom 
e will now follow, for he was a quick fellow. “I will and must 
nd the bell,” he said, “if I have to go to the end of the world.” 

Ugly monkeys sat high in the branches and clenched their 
seth. “Shall we beat him?” they said. ‘Shall we thrash 
im? He is a king’s son!” 

But he walked on undaunted, deeper and deeper into the wood, 
here the most wonderful flowers were growing ; there were stand- 
1g white star lilies with blood-red stamens, sky-blue tulips shin- 
1g when the wind moved them; apple-trees covered with apples 
ke large glittering soap bubbles: only think how resplendent 
yese trees were in the sunshine! All around were beautiful 
reen meadows, where hart and hind played in the grass. There 
rew magnificent oaks and beech-trees ; and if the bark was split 
f any of them, long blades of grass grew out of the clefts; there 
ere also large smooth lakes in the wood, on which the swans 
ere swimming about and flapping their wings, The king’s son 
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often stood still and listened; sometimes he thought that t 
sound of the bell rose up to him out of one of these deep lak 
but soon he found that this was a mistake, and that the bell w 
ringing still farther in the wood. Then the sun set, the clou 
were as redas fire; it became quiet in the wood ; he sank down « 
his knees, sang an evening hymn and said: ‘*I shall ‘never fi 
what Iam looking for! Now the sun is setting, and the night, t 
dark night, is approaching. Yet I may perhaps see the round si 
once more before he disappears beneath the horizon. I will clir 
up these rocks, they are as high as the highest trees!” And the 
taking hold of the creepers and roots, he climbed up on the ¥ 
stones, where water-snakes were wriggling and the toads,'as 
were, barked at him: he reached the top before the ‘sun, ‘sé 
from such a height, had quite set. ‘Oh, what a splendour 
The sea, the great majestic sea, which. was rolling its long ‘way 
against the shore, stretched out before him, and the sun’ y 
standing, like a large bright altar out there where ‘sea a 
heaven met—all melted together in'the most glowing colours ;‘ 
wood was singing, and his heart too. The whole of nature’ ¥ 
one large holy church, in. which’ the trees and hovering clot 
formed the pillars, the flowers and grass the woven velvet ¢arp 
and heayen itself was the great cupola ; up there the flame ‘cok 
vanished as, soon.as the:sun disappeared, but millions of ‘st 
were lighted; diamond lamps were shining, and. the king’s s 
stretched his arms out..towards heaven, towards the’ sea, a 
towards the wood. ‘Then suddenly the poor boy! with the sh¢ 
sleeyed jacket and the wooden shoes appeared; he | had. arriy 
just as quickly on the road he had chosen... And they ran towa 
each other and took one another’s hand, in the great cathedral 
nature and poesy, and aboye them sounded the invisible h 
bell; happy spirits surrounded them, singing hallelujahs a 
rejoicing. 
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b> he Girl who Trod on the Loaf 
’ : of Bread 


MaiE story of the girl who trod on a loaf of 
“i bread in order to avoid soiling her shoes, 

and how she was punished for it, is well 
known; it is written down—nay, even printed. 

Ingé was the girl’s name; she was a poor 
child, but proud and haughty ; there was a 
Z®)_.1 bad foundation in her, as the saying is. 

lready, when Guite a small child, it amused her greatly to catch 
es, pull their wings off, and to transform them into creeping things. 

ater on she took cockchafers and beetles, stuck them on a needle, 
id held a green leaf ora little piece of paper close to their feet. 
hen the poor animal seized it, and turned it over and over in its 
ruggles to get free from the needle. ‘Now the cockchafer is 
ading,” said Ingé, “look how it turns the leaf over.” As years 
issed by she became rather worse than better, but she was beau- 
ul, and that was her misfortune ; otherwisc something else might 
ive happened to her than what really happened. 

“Your bad disposition ought to be thoroughly rooted out,” her 
wn mother said to her. “As a child you have often trampled 
)on my apron, but I am afraid you will one day trample on my 
art.” 

And that she really did. 

She went into the country, and entered the service of some rich 
ople who treated her like their own child, and dressed her 
cordingly ; she looked very well, but her haughtiness increased. 

When she had been there about a year, her mistress said to her : 

ingé, you ought to go for once to see your parents.” ‘ 
And Ingé went off, but only in order to show herself in her 
tive place; she wished people to see how grand. she had 
come. But when she came to the entrance of the village and 


y the young men and girls chatting there, and her own mother 
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near them, resting on a stone, and having a bundle of sticks 
front of her which she had picked up in the wood, Ingé turr 
back ; she was ashamed to think that she, who was so well cl. 


ij 


had a poor ragged woman for a mother, who picked up. sticks 
the wood. And she was not sorry that she returned ; she was or 

angry. 4 
Again six months passed by, and her mistress said: Sse 
ought to go home again and visit your parents, Ingé. I will gi 

you a large loaf of bread for them. I am sure they will 
pleased to see you.” A 
Ingé put her best dress and her new shoes on, raised her ski 
and walked very carefully that she might be clean and neat abc 
the feet and for that no one could find fault with her. But. wh 
a 
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he came to the point where the path runs over the moor, where 
t was muddy, and where many puddles had formed, she threw 
he loaf down and trod on it, in order to keep her shoes clean ; 
ut while she was thus standing with one foot on the loaf and the 
ther raised up-in order to go on, the loaf sank down ‘with: her 
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eeper and deeper, and she entirely disappeared. A large puddle 
ith bubbles on it was all that was left to show where she had 
unk, That is the story. But what became of Ingé? She sank 
own into the ground, and came to the Marsh Woman below, 
here she ‘was brewing. ~The Marsh Woman is'a sister ‘of the 
‘ifin Girls, who are known well enough, for there are songs and 
ictures of them; but of the Marsh Woman people only know 
iat when in the summer mists rise in the meadows, she is brew- 
1g below. Ingé sank down to the Marsh Woman’s brewery, but 
yere nobody can bear to stay long. The dung hole isa splendid 
rawing-room compared to the Marsh Woman’s brewery. Every 
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vessel smells so disagreeably that one almost faints, and inadditi 
the barrels are so closely packed that if there were a small ope 
ing between them through which one might creep, it would: 
impossible because of the wet toads and fat serpents which abi 
there. In this place Ingé arrived ; all the horrible creeping thin 
were so icy cold, that she shuddered all over, and then she beca1 
more and more rigid. She stuck fast to the loaf, which dragg 
her down as an amber button attracts a straw. 

The Marsh Woman was at home. There were visitors at t 
brewery, for Old Bogey and his grandmother inspected it. A 
Old Bogey’s grandmother is a wicked old woman, who is net 
idle ; she never rode out on visits without having her needlewc 
with her, and also here she had not forgotten it. She sewed lit 
bits of leather to be attached to men’s shoes, so that th 
continually wander about without being able to settle anywhe: 
she embroidered cobwebs of lies, and made crochet-work 
foolish words which had fallen to the ground: all this was 
men’s disadvantage and destruction. Yes, indeed! She kn 
how to sew, to embroider, and to crochet—this old grandmoth 

She saw Ingé, put her spectacles on, and looked at her again 

“That’s a girl who possesses talents,” she said ; ‘and I requ 
you to let me have the little one as a memento of my visit hé 
She will make a suitable statue in my grandson’s ante-room.” 

And she was given to her, and thus Ingé came into still lo 
regions. People do not go there directly, but they can get th 
by a circuitous road, when they have the necessary talents. T 
was an endless ante-room; one felt quite dizzy if one lool 
forward or backward. A crowd of people, exhausted to de: 
were standing here and waiting for the gate of mercy to be ope 
to them. They had to wait a long time. Large, fat, wadd 
spiders spun cobwebs, which lasted thousands of years, over tl 
feet, and cut like iron foot-traps and copper chains ; besides t 
every soul was filled with everlasting restlessness—a restlessnes 
misery. ‘The miser was standing there, and had forgotten the. 
of his money-box ; the key was in the keyhole, he knew that. 
- would lead us too far to enumerate all the tortures and. mi: 
which were seen there. Ingé felt inexpressible pain when she, 
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o stand there as a statue; it was as if she had been tied to 
he loaf. 

pete That is the consequence of trying to keep one’s feet clean and 
idy,” she said to herself. ‘Look how they stare at me!” ; 
- And indeed the eyes of all were fixed upon her; their wicked 
lesires were looking out of their eyes and speaking out of their 
aouths, without a sound being heard. They were dreadful to 
90k at. 

~“Tt must be a pleasure to look at me!” thought Ingé. “I 
ave a pretty face and fine clothes.” And then she turned her 
yes, for she could not move her neck—it was too stiff. She had 
srgotten that she had been much soiled in the Marsh Woman’s 
rewery. Her dress was covered with slime; a snake had fixed 
self in her hair, and hung down her back; out of every fold of 
er dréss a toad looked forth, croaking like a short-winded pug- 
og. That was very disagreeable. ‘But the others down here 
90k just as dreadful,” she thought, and thus consoled herself. . 
~The worst of all, however, was the terrible hunger she felt. 
ould she not stoop down and break off a piece from the loaf on 
hich she was. standing? No, her back was stiff, her arms and 
ands were rigid, her whole body was like a pillar of stone; she 
suld only turn her eyes in her head, but right round, so she 
puld also see behind her. It was an awful aspect. And then 
ies came and ran to and fro over her eyes. She blinked, but 
vey did not fly away, for they could not, as their wings were torn 
f, and they were transformed into creeping things. It was a 
drrible pain, which was increased by hunger, and at last 
seemed to her as if there was nothing left in her body. “If 
is is to last much longer,” she' said, “Y shall not be able’ to bear 
”. But she had to bear it: Then'a hot tear fell upon her head, 
1d rolled over ‘her face and her breast, down to the loaf upon 
hich she stood ; and another tear fell, and many others’ more. 
‘ho do you think was weeping for Ingé? Her mother was still 
ive! The tears of grief which a mother sheds over her child 
ways reach it, but they do not redeem ; they burn and augment 
e torture—this unbearable hunger, and not to be able to reach 
e loaf upon which she was standing with her feet! She had a 
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feeling as if her whole interior had consumed itself. She was lik 
a thin hollow reed which takes in every sound ; she heard every 
thing distinctly that was spoken about her on earth, but what sh 
heard was hard and evil, Although her mother shed ‘a greé 
many tears over her, and was sad, she could not help: sayin 
“Pride goes, before a fall, That was your misfortune, Ingé. Ma 
have much grieved. your mother.” 

Her mother and all on earth knew of the sin which she ha 
committed ; they knew that she had trod.on the loaf, and that st 
had sunk and disappeared, for the cowherd had seen it from tl 
slope near the marsh land. 

“ How you have grieved youn mother, Ingé!” said the moe 
“‘T had a sort of presentiment.” 

I wish I had never been born!” thought Ingé; “it wou 
have been much better. Of what use are my mother’s tears now! 

She heard how her master and mistress, the good people wl 
had taken care of her like parents, said that she was a sinful chi 
who had despised God’s gifts, and trod upon them with her fe 
The gates of mercy would be very slowly opened to her ! 

“'They.ought to have chastised me, and driven out the whin 
if L had any,” thought Ingé. 

She heard that a song was composed about her—the haugl 
girl who had trod on a loaf to keep her shoes clean—and that 
was sung all over the country. 

“That one must bear so much evil, and have to suffer 
much!” thought Ingé. ‘Others ought to be punished too — 
their sins! But, of course, then there would be much to 
punished. Alas! how I am tortured!” 

Her mind now. became harder than her exterior. ‘In. sv 
company,” she said, “it is impossible to become better, anc 
don’t wish to become better. Look how they stare at me!” } 
mind, was full of wrath and malice against all men. “ At] 
those up there have something to talk about! ‘Alas! how I. 
tortured !” 

She also heard how her story was told to sicuildter and how 
little ones called her wicked Ingé. They said she was so-ugly 
wicked she ought to be severely punished. Again and again h 
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ards were uttered about her by children. Yet, one day, while 
ief and hunger were gnawing her hollow body, she heard her 
me pronounced and her story told to an innocent child—a little 
l—and she also heard that the little one burst into tears at the 
ry of the haughty, vain Ingé. 
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“ But will Ingé never come up again ?” asked the little girl. 
“No, never,” was the answer. 

“But if she says ‘please,’ and asks pardon, and promises never 
do it again?” 

“Then, yes ; but she will not ask to be pardoned,” they told the 
ld. 

“T should like her so much to do it,” said the little girl, and was 
ite inconsolable. “I will give my doll and all my toys if she 
ly only come up. _ It is too terrible—poor Ingé.” 

These words touched Ingé to the depth of her heart; they did 
r good. It was the first time any one had said, “ Poor Ingé,” 
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and did not add anything about her faults. A young innoce 
child cried and asked mercy for her. She felt very strange; s 
would have much liked to cry herself, but she could not jon a 
she was unable to cry, and that was another torture. 

While years passed on above, no change took place belo 
She more rarely heard words from above ; she was less spoken « 
Then suddenly one day a sigh eachork her ear: “Ingé! Ing 
how sad you have made me. I have said it would be so!” 
was the last sigh of her dying mother. Sometimes she heard h 
name mentioned by her former master and mistress, and the 
were pleasant words when the lady said: “Shall I ever see ys 
again, Ingé? One does not know where one comes to!” 

But Ingé was convinced that her kind mistress would nes 
come to the place where she was. 

Again a long while passed—a long bitter time. Then In 
heard her name pronounced once more, and saw two stars spat 
ling above her. These were two kind eyes which had closed : 
earth. So many years had passed since the little girl had be 
inconsolable and had wept over ‘ poor Ingé,” that the child h 
become an old woman, whom God was calling back again, and 
the hour when thoughts of various periods of her life came ba 
to her mind she remembered how she had once as a little ch 
cried bitterly when she heard the story of Ingé. And the c 
lady had such a lively recollection, in the hour of death, of t 
impression the story had made upon her that she exclaimed: “ 1} 
God and Lord, have I not sometimes, like Ingé, trampled T 
blessings under my feet, without thinking it wrong? Have In 
walked about with haughtiness? But in Thy mercy Thou hast r 
let me sink, but supported me. Oh, do not forsake me in my |; 
hour!” ‘The eyes of the old lady closed, and the eyes of her s¢ 
opened to see hidden things. She, whose last thoughts. Ingé h 
so much occupied, saw now how deep she had sunk, and at ft! 
sight the pious woman burst into tears ; in heaven she was stat 
ing like a child and crying for poor Ingé! And these tears a 
prayers resounded like an echo in the hollow outside shell tl 
enclosed the fettered tortured soul ; the never-dreamt-of love fr 
above overwhelmed her ; an angel - God was shedding tears. Q 
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er. Why was this granted her? The tortured soul collected as 
t were in thought every action she had done on earth; and Ingé 
rembled in tears such as she had. never wept... Grief at herself 
illed her, she felt as if the! gates of mercy could, never be thrown 
ypen to her; and.while in contrition she recognised this, a beam 
f light rushed down to her in the precipice with a force much 
tronger than that,of the sunbeam, which melts the snowman that 
20ys have put up, and much quicker than the snowflake melts 
hat falls on the warm lips of a child, and becomes a drop of 
water ; the petrified shape of Ingé dissolved into mist—a little bird 
lew up with the quickness of lightning into the upper world. But 
he bird was timid and shy towards all, that surrounded it; it was 
shamed of itself, ashamed to face the living creatures, and 
juickly concealed itself. in a dark hole in an old weather-beaten 
yall. There it sat and cowered, trembling all over and unable to 
itter, a single sound; it,had no voice. It sat there a long time 
yefore it could see ail the splendour around it ; indeed it was very 
yeautiful! The air was fresh and mild, the moon threw her 
ilvery light over the earth; trees and bushes breathed forth fra- 
tance, and the place where it sat was pleasant; its feathers were 
ure and fine. .How love and_ brightness pervaded all creation ! 
[he bird wanted to burst into song, and to sing forth all that 
led its breast, but was unable to do it; it would gladly have 
ung like the cuckoo and nightingale in spring. But God, who 
ears the soundless hymn of praise of the worm, also heard the 
otes of praise which filled its breast, as the psalms of David 
vere heard before they were expressed in word and tune. 

_For weeks these soundless songs, stirred in the bird’s breast ; a 
‘ood deed had to be performed to make them burst forth ! 

Holy Christmastime approached... A peasant set up a pole near 
he wall and tied a bunch of oats, to, it, that the birds of the air 
night also have a pleasant Christmas and a good feed in this. 
lissful time. When the sun rose on, Christmas morn and shone 
pon the oats, the twittering birds) flew in flocks round the pole. 
“hen, also a “tweet, tweet” sounded.from a hole in the peas 
welling thought became a sound, the weak “tweet, tweet,” 
shole song of joy, the thought of a good, deed was called to life, 
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the bird left its hiding-place ; in heaven it was known what sort « 
bird this was ! rs 

The winter was hard, the water frozen over, and the birds an 
the animals in the wood had little food. Our little bird flew ove 
the highroad, and found a grain of corn here and there in the ru 
the sledges made, and a few crumbs at the halting-places ; it al 
but few, but called all the other starving sparrows that they mig] 
have some food. It flew into the towns, looked all round, an 
where a loving hand had strewn bread-crumbs on a window-si 
for the birds, it only ate a single crumb, leaving all to the oth 
birds. . 

In the course of the winter the bird had gathered so mar 
crumbs and given them to other birds, that altogether the 
equalled the weight of the whole loaf on which Ingé had trodde 
to keep her shoes clean. And when the last bread-crumb w: 
found and given away, the grey wings of the bird turned whi 
and expanded. 

“There flies a sea-swallow over the water,” said the childre 
who saw the white bird; it dived down into the sea ar 
then rose up again into the bright sunshine; it glittered, ar 
it was impossible to see what became of it—they said it fle 
into the sun. 


The Shirt-Collar 


whole goods and chattels consisted of 
boot-jack and a hair-brush, but he wore tl 
finest shirt-collar in the world, and it is abo 
this very shirt-collar that we shall he 
a story. The shirt-collar had now becor 
so old that it thought of getting marrie 
and it happened that it was sent to the laundress oe 
with a garter. 

“Truly,” said the shirt-collar, “I have never:seen anybody 
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ender and refined, so tender and nice before! May I ask for 
our name P” 
“JT shall not answer you,” replied the garter. 

“Where do you live?” continued the shirt-collar. 

But the garter was somewhat shy, and thought it strange to be 
epected to answer such questions, 

_“T suppose you area girdle,” said the shirt-collar, “a sort of inside 
dle. I see you are useful as well as ornamental, my little lady! 42 

‘Do not speak to me,” said the garter, “I think I have given 
Ju no encouragement to do so!” 

“Tf one is as beautiful as you are,” said the shirt-collar, “is this 
ot encouragement enough ?” 

“Go away, and do not tome too close to me!” said the garter, 
you look exactly like a man.’ ; 

éTama gentleman, indeed,” said the shirt-collar, ‘I possess a 
9o0t-jack and a hair-brush !” 

But that was not true, for it was his master who possessed these 
ticles. 

Do not come too near me!” said the garter, “I am not 
-customed to that.” 

“Conceited thing!” said the shirt-collar. 

Then they were taken out of the washing-tub, stretched and put 
1 a chair in the sunshine to dry, and put on the ironing-board. 
nd now came the hot iron. 

** Mistress widow !” cried the shirt-collar, “little mistress widow, 
am getting very warm! I am turning quite another being, all 
y creases are coming out; you are burning a hole in me! Ugh! 
propose to you!” 

“Wretch!” said the iron, proudly passing over the shirt-collar, 
r it imagined itself a steam-engine which was to run on metals 


id draw carriages. “ Wretch |” it repeated. 
As the edges of the shirt-collar were a little frayed, the scissors 
sre brought to trim it. ‘‘I believe,” said the  shirt-collar, 


ldressing the scissors, “ you must be a first-class dancer. How 
uu. can throw your legs up! I have never seen anything more 
arming ; no human being can do what you do.” 

“J know,” replied the scissors, 
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“You deserve to be made 'a countess,” continued the shi 
collar. ‘All I possess is a gentleman, a boot-jack, and a ha 
‘brush. I wish, for your sake, that I had an earl’s estate.” 

“What! He will propose to me!” said the scissors, and t 
came so angry, that they cut too deeply into the shirt- COnaa a 
it had to be turned out as useless. 

“ J shall have to propose to the hair-brush,” thought the sh’ 
collar. One day it said, speaking to the hair-brush: “WI 
remarkably beautiful hair you have, my little lady! Have y 
never thought of becoming engaged ?” et 

“ Of course! How could you have any doubt about this 
replied the hair-brush. ‘ I am engaged to the boot-jack.” 

“ Engaged ?” said the shirt-collar. As there was now nobc 
left to propose to, the shirt-collar began to despise all lo 
makings. re 

A long time passed after this; the shirt-collar came at last i 
the bag of the paper-maker! ‘There was a large company of ré 
the fine ones lay apart from the coarse ones, as it ought to 
They had all a great deal to tell, but most of all the shirt-col 
for it was a wonderful bragger. : 

“ T have had no end of love-affairs,” said the shirt-collar ; “t 
never left me alone ; but, of course, I was a distinguished gen 
man, and well starched. I possessed a boot-jack and a hair-bri 
which I never used. You ought to have seen me—seen me w 
I was put aside! TI shall never forget my first love! Tt wa 
girdle, and how fine, soft and nice it was! My first love th 
itself for my sake into a’ large washing-tub. There was als 
widow, which loved me very ardently, but I left it and it*tur 

quite black! Then there was a first-class dancer, the very pet 
which inflicted the wound upon me which you still see ; it was.a 
excitable being. My own hair-brush was in love with me— 


-fox't all its hairs because I disappointed it. Ihave seen'a g 


deal of this sort of thing, but most of all I am sorry for the ga 
—girdle, I intended to say—which threw itself into a washing- 
Ihave a great ‘4 to answer for ; it is time that I —— be tur 
into white paper.” 

And to this the collar was transformed at last; the very s 
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aper on which this story here is printed, because it had bragged 
© much and told things which were not true. And we ought to 
emember this, and never imitate the shirt- collar, for who knows 
f we may not one day also come into the rag-bag and be turned 
9 white paper, upon which our whole story, even its. most. secret 
arts, might be printed, so that we should be obliged, like the 
hirt-collar, to run about and tell it ourselves. 
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The Happy Family 


SHE largest green leaf here in the country is 
@ certainly the burdock leaf: if “you put it 
| round your little waist it is like an apron ; 
and. if you lay it upon your head when it 
rains, it is almost as good as an umbrella, for 
it is extremely large. One burdock never 
52) grows alone ; where one grows’ there’ are 
everal more, making quite a Bilendid sight. And all this 
plendour is food for snails. Of these large white snails, which 
yed on burdock leaves, the 
rand people in olden times 
sed to have fricassée made, 
nd when they had eaten it 
rey would say, “ Dear me! 
ow nice itis”; for they really 
elieved it tasted excellent. 
nd that is why burdocks 
ere sown. 

Now there was an old country-seat, where snails were no longer 
aten. They had died out, but the burdocks had not died out. 
‘hey grew and grew in all the paths, on all the beds; there was 
0 stopping them any more—it was quite a forest of burdocks. 
[ere and there stood an apple or plum tree ; otherwise one would 
ever have thought that it was a garden. Everything was burdock, 
ad among it all lived the two last ancient snails. 
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They did not know themselves how old they were, but th 
could very well remember that there had been a great many m«¢ 
“of them, that they came from a foreign family, and that the for 
had been planted for them and theirs. They had never been ¢ 
of it, but it was known to them that there was something in t 
world besides, which was called “the Castle”; there one ¥ 
boiled, becarne black, and was laid upon a silver dish—but wl 
happened after that they did not know. They could not imagi 
what it was like to be boiled and laid upon a silver dish, but 
was said to be very fine and particularly grand. Neither 1 
cockchafer, nor the toad, nor the earthworm, all of whom tk 
questioned, could give them any information about it; for nc 
of their kind had ever been boiled or laid upon a silver dish. 

The old white snails were the grandest in the world: that th 
knew. The forest was there on their account, and the castle t 
so that they might be boiled and laid upon a silver dish. 

They lived very retired and happy, and as they themselves wi 
childless, they had adopted a common little snail, which tk 
brought up as their own child. But the little one would not gre 
for it was only a common snail; the old people, howevy 
particularly the mother-snail, declared that it was easy to see h 

_ it grew. And she said that if the father could not see that, he 
only just to feel the little shell, and on doing so, he found that | 
mother was right. 

One day it rained very hard. 

“Listen how it drums upon the burdock-leaves—rum-a-dt 
dum, rum-a-dum-dum !” said the father-snail. 

“Those are what I call drops!” said the mother-snail. | “Tt 
running down the stalk. You see it will get’ wet here. * 
only glad that we have our good houses, and that the little one’ 
his too, More has really been done for us than for, ot 
creatures ; it is very plainly to be seen that we are the lords of 
world. We have houses from our birth, and the burdock fo 
was planted for our sakes. I should like to know how fa 
extends, and what lies outside it.” 

“There is nothing,” said. the father-snail, “that could be’ be 
than it is with us: I have nothing to wish for.” 
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“Yes!” said the mother. “T should like to be taken up to 
he Castle, boiled- and laid upon a silver dish; that is what 
Jappened to all ox ancestors, and you may believe that it is some- 
hing uncommon.’ 
_ “The Castle has perhaps: fallen in,” said the father-snail ; 
he burdock forest has grown over it, so that the people eatRot 
ome out. But there’s not the slightest hurry about it. You're 
ways in too great a hurry, and the little one is beginning to be 
ust the same. Has he not been crawling up that stalk for 
ready three days? It really gives me a headache to look up at 
im.” 
~ You must not scold him,” said the mother-snail. “He crawls 
long very deliberately: we shall certainly live to have great joy 
f him, and we old ones have really nothing else to live for. But 
lave you ever thought of where we shall get a wife for him? 
don’ t you think that there are some of our kind still living farther 
n the burdock forest ? 
~ “T daresay there are some black peat there,” said the old 
nan ; ‘black snails without houses ; but they are too vulgar, and 
et they fancy themselves eto But we can give the ants 
he commission ; they run to and fro, as though they had some 
usiness to do; they will certainly know of a wife for our little one.” 
“TJ certainly know the most beautiful one you could have,” said 
ne of the ants ; but I am afraid the proposal is of no use, for she 
3a queen.” 

“That doesn’t matter!” said the old people. ‘Has she a 
ouse ?” 

‘She has a castle,” answered the ant; “‘a most beautiful ant- 
ill with seven hundred passages.” 
Many thanks!” said the mother-snail. “Our son shall not 
6 into an ant-hill. If you know of nothing better than that, we 
‘ll give the white gnats the commission ; they fly far around in 
1in and sunshine; they know the burdock forest in and out.” 

“We have a wife for him,” said the gnats. ‘A hundred man’s 
aces from here there is a little snail with a house sitting on a 
ooseberry-bush ; she is all alone, and old enough to marry. 
t is only a hundred man’s paces from here.” 
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» Well, let her come to him,” said the old people. . “ He has 
burdock forest ; she has only a bush.” . 
And ‘so they fetched the little maiden snail. She took eis 
days in coming; but that was the beauty of it, for by that fe 
could see that she was of the right kind. “a 
Then they had the wedding. Six glow-worms gave as mu 
light as they could; for the rest, things went very quietly, for 
old: people could not bear much feasting and dissipation. 
beautiful speech was, however, made by the mother-snail. 7 
father could not speak; he was too deeply moved. Then tl 
gave the young couple the whole burdock forest as an inheritan 
and said what they had always said: that it was the best in 1 
world, and that if they lived honest and upright lives, a 
multiplied, they and their children would one day be taken to! 
Castle, boiled black, and laid upon a silver dish. And after t 
speech had been made, the old people crept back into th 
houses and never came out again ; they slept. The young cou 
now ruled in the forest and had a numerous progeny. But 
they were never’ boiled and laid upon the silver dish, they ce 
cluded that the Castle must have fallen in, and that all the peo; 
in the world had died out. And as nobody contradicted. the 
they knew they were right. The rain fell upon the burde 
leaves to play the drum for them, and the sun shone to colour | 
burdock forest for their sake. ‘They were very happy, and + 
whole family was happy—infinitely happy ! 
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e. fj Little Tuk 


Peta ema ELL, yes, that was little Tuk. That was not 
te § his name, but when he could not yet speak 
he called himself Tuk, which he meant for 
Charlie; and that does very well, but one 
must know it. He had to look after his 
little sister Gustava, who was much 
younger than himself, and at the same time 
he had to learn his lessons ; these two things, however, would not 
x0 very well together. The poor boy sat there with his little sister 
on his knee, singing to her all the songs he knew, and glancing 
now and then into his geography book which lay open before him. 
The next morning he had to know all the towns of Zealand by 
heart, and all that any one can be expected to know about them. 
- Then his mother came home, who had been out, and took little 
Gustava herself. Tuk went as quickly as possible to the window, 
and read so zealously that he had almost read his eyes out; it 
became darker and darker, but the mother had no money to buy 
candles. 

' “There goes the old washerwoman from over the way,” said the 
nother, looking out of the window. “The poor woman can hardly 
drag herself along, and has to carry a pail full of water from the 
well; be a good boy, Tuk; my child, run over and help the old 
woman. ‘Will you?” 

And Tuk ran quickly over and helped her ;: but when he came 
sack to the room it had become quite dark, and.as there could be 
10 question about light, he’ was to go\to bed; his bed was an old 
settle’: He was lying upon it thinking of his geography: lesson 
sf Zealand; and ofvall the master had said. Of course he ought 
till to be learning, but that was impossible.. He therefore put the 
reography book: under his pillow, because he had heard that this 
1elps one a great deal when one wants to learn a lesson pte only 
hing is, one can’t depend upon it. There he was lying and think- 
ng and thinking, and then it seemed to him suddenly as if some 
x 
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one kissed him on the eyes and mouth. He slept, and yet hed 
not sleep ; he felt as if the old washerwoman looked at him wi 
her kind eyes and said: “It would be a great pity if you did n 
know your lesson to-morrow! You have helped me ; therefore 
will now help you, as God always helps every one.” And sudden 
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the book under ‘Tuk’s pillow began to move. ‘Cluck, cluck 
It was a hen which came crawling out, and she was from Kjog 
“JT am a Kjége-hen,” she said, and then she told him how ma 
inhabitants the town had, and of the battle that had taken ple 
there, although this latter was not worth mentioning. 

Then he heard a rattling noise and a plump—something | 
down. It was a wooden bird, the parrot that was used at 1 
shooting competition in Priastée.* It said that there were as me 
inhabitants in that town as it had nails in its body; it was v 


1 Kjoge is a small town in the bay of the same name. 
2 Pristée is a little town, only known because the Castle of Nysiée, wh 
Thorwaldsen lived, is in its immediate neighbourhood. 
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Froud too. “Thorwaldsen has been living quite close to me. 
Plump ! ! here I am, quite comfortable!” 

_ But now little Tuk was no longer lying in bed, but sat on horse- 
back, and went off at a gallop A magnificently dressed knight, 
with a shining plume on his helmet, held Tuk before him on the 
saddle, and so they rode through the wood to the old town of 
Wordingborg,’ and that was a large lively town; on the king’s 
castle were high towers, and light streamed from all the windows. 
Inside there was singing and dancing, for King Waldemar danced 
with the gaily-dressed Court ladies... Now it became morning, and 
as the sun rose, the whole city and the king’s castle, tower after 
tower, sank down; and at last one single tower stood on the hill 
where the castle had been standing. The town was very small 
and poor, and the boys came out of school with their books under 
their arms, and said: ‘Two thousand inhabitants ;” but that was 
not true, for there were not so many in the town. 

_ And little Tuk was again in bed, and did not know if he was 
dreaming or not, but somebody stood close by his side.“ Little 
Tuk, little Tuk,” a voice said. It was a sailor who spoke, but he 
was as small as if he were a midshipman, although he was not one. 
*T have to greet you from Corsor; that’s a rising town, and is very 
ively ; it has steamboats and mail-coaches—formerly they said 
hat it was ugly, but that is no longer true.” 

_ “Tam situated upon the sea,” said Corsor ;* “I have high-roads 
ind pleasure-grounds, and I am the birthplace of a poet who was 
vitty and entertaining, qualities that not all poets possess. Once I 
vished to equip a ship that was to gojall round the world; but it 
lid not do it, although it might have done it. In addition, I smell 
weetly, for close by my gates grow the most splendid rose trees.” 
_ Little Tuk looked, but all was red and green’ before his eyes ; 
yhen the confusion of colours had passéd by, he all at once saw 
, wooded slope near a bay, and high above it stood a beautiful 
id church with two high pointed spires... Springs of water flowed 
yat of the slope in numerous jets, so that there was continual 


1 Wordingborg is known for, the ruins of the oid castle. Under King 
Valdemar it was a flourishing town. 
2 Corsor, a small town on the Great Belt. 


splashing. Close by sat an old king with a golden crown ¢ 
his long hair. He was King Hroar, near the springs, close by t 
city of Roeskilde,’ as one now calls it. And over the slope we 
all the kings and queens of Denmark, hand in hand, with the 
golden crowns on their heads, up to the old church, and the org: 
was playing, and the springs rippled. Little Tuk saw and hea 
everything. ‘‘ Don’t forget the towns,” said King Hroar. 

All at once everything was gone again, but whither? It seem 
to Tuk as if some one turned over the leaves of a book. A 
there stood an old peasant woman before him, who came fre¢ 
Soroe,? where the grass grows in the market-place. A grey lin 
apron was hanging over her head and back, and was very wet: 
must have been raining. ‘Yes, it has,” she said, and she cot 
tell many amusing passages from Holberg’s comedies and of W 
demar and Absolom. But all at once she shrank together a 
nodded her head as if she wanted to jump. ‘‘ Croak,” she sai 
“it is wet, it is wet; Sore is as quiet as a grave!” Suddenly s 
became a frog. ‘Croak!” And then she turned an old wom 
again. ‘One must dress oneself according to the weather,” s 
said. “It is wet! It is wet! My town is like a bottle—one } 
to go in at the neck, and come out at the neck again! Former 
I had most splendid fishes, and now I have fresh rosy-cheek 
boys at the bottom of the bottle, who learn wisdom, Hebre 
Greek. Croak!” That sounded as if the frogs croaked, or ai 
some one walked over the marshes with large boots—always 1 
same sound, so monotonous and tiresome, that little Tuk | 
asleep, and that could not do him any harm. But even in t 
sleep came a dream, or something of that kind. His little ‘sis 
Gustava, with her blue eyes and golden curly hair, had sudde 
become a tall slender girl, and: could fly without having < 
wings ; and then they flew right across’ Zealand, with’ its’ er 
woods and blue lakes. 100 
~ Do you hear the cock crow, little Tuk ? Cocks: doodle-dc 
The cocks fly up from Kjége ! You shall have a large farmy 
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' Roeskilde was once the capital of Denmark. 10 


* Sore, a small beautifully-situated Boh bi the Danish poet Holt 
founded an academy here. i ue Ts) 
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one day! You will never suffer want or hunger! And you will 
take the cake, as people say: you will become a rich and happy 
man. Your house will rise like the tower of King Waldemar, and 
will be richly adorned with marble statues like those at Pristée. 
Understand me well: your name shall travel with glory all over 
the world, like the ship that was to sail off from Corsor, and at 
Roeskilde “don’t forget the towns!” said King Hroar 
“there you will speak well and cleverly, little Tuk ; and when they 
place you at last in your grave you will sleep peacefully.” 
~ “As if T lay in Sorée,” said little Tuk, and then he woke up. 

It was broad daylight, and he could no longer remember his 
dream, but that was not necessary, for one must not know what is 
to come in future. He quickly jumped out of bed and read his 
book, and there, all at once, he knew his whole lesson. 
_ Whe old washerwoman just then peeped in at the door, nodded 
kindly to him, and said; ‘“ Many thanks, you good child, for your 
assistance !_ May God realise your beautiful dream !” 

Little Tuk did not remember what he had dreamt, but God 
<new it. 
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The Tinder-Box 


SOLDIER was marching along the high- 
road—left, right! left, right! He had a 
knapsack on his back and a sword at his 
side. He was returning from war, and now 
on his way home. 

fy” TRse When he had gone some distance he met 
as) an old witch. She was dreadfully ugiy, her 
mderlip was hanging down upon her breast. 

“Good evening, soldier,” she said; “what a fine sword you 

ave, and what a big knapsack! You are a true soldier, and now 

ou shall have as much money as ever you wish for.” 
“Thank you, old witch,” replied the soldier. 

“Do you see yonder large tree?” asked the witch, pointing out 

tree which stood not far from them.) “It/is hollow inside. You 
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must climb right up to its summit, when you will see a hol 
through this hole you can let yourself down and get deep into t 
tree. I shall tie a rope round your waist, so that I can pull you 
when you call out to me.” 

‘What shall I do down in the tree?” asked the soldier. 
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“Fetch money,” said the witch. ‘You must know that y 
will find a spacious hall at the bottom of the tree ; it is quite lig 
for there are no less than three hundred lamps burning do 
there. You will then see three doors; you can open them—t 
keys are in the locks. If you enter the first room you will find 
the middle of the floor a large wooden chest and a dog sitting 
it, which has a pair of eyes as large as tea-cups. Never mind hi 
I shall give you my blue checked apron ; you can spread it on { 
floor ; then go quickly, seize the dog and place him on my apr 
open the chest, and take out of it as many coins as you like. TI 
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are = copper; if you prefer to have silver, you must go into the 
second room. There you will see a dog having eyes as large as 
iH ill-wheels. But do not be afraid; put him on my apron and take 
as much money as you like. If, weet you wish to have gold, 
you can have that too, and as much as you can carry, if you go 
into the third room. ‘The dog which sits on the chest in this 
room has eyes as large as a church-steeple. He is a very wicked 
dog, 1 can assure you, but you need not fear him. If you put him 
on my apron he will not hurt you, and you can take as much gold 
as you like out of the chest.” 

“That is not at all bad,” said the soldier. ‘But what do you 
expect me to give you in return, for surely you will not do all this 
for nothing ?” 

“Yes,” replied the witch. ‘TI shall not ask you for a single 
shilling. I only want you to bring up for me an old tinder-box 
which my grandmother forgot when she was down there for the 
last time.” 

‘Well, then, tie the rope round my waist,” said the soldier. 

“Here it is,” said the witch, “‘and here is also my blue checked 
vpron.” 

, The soldier then climbed up the tree, descended inside it by the 
‘ope, and arrived, as the witch had told him, in the great hall 
where the three hundred lamps were burning. 

He opened the first door. Ugh! there the dog with the eyes as 
large as teacups was staring at him. 

“You are a fine fellow,” said the soldier, placed him on the 

ypron of the witch, and took as many coppers as his pockets 
would hold. ‘Then he locked the chest, put the dog upon it, and 
went to the second room. Really, there was the dog with the 
xyes as large as mill-wheels. 
_ You had better not look at me so hard,” said the soldier, “you 
night strain your eyes,” and put the dog on the witch’s apron. 
When he saw the silver in the chest, he threw all the copper he had 
aken away, and filled his pockets and knapsack with silver. Then 
1e went into the third room. ‘That was dreadful to look at. . The 
jog there had really two eyes as large as church steeples, which 
urned in his head. like wheels. 
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“Good evening,” said the soldier, and touched his cap, for } 
had never in his life seen a dog like this.» When he had looked | 
him more closely, he thought “ that is enough,” lifted-him doy 
on the floor, and opened the chest. Good heavens! what a lot 
gold there was! There was enough gold to buy the whole tow 
and all the sweets from all the sweetmeat stalls, in addition to 
the tin soldiers, whips, and rocking-horses in the whole worl 
The soldier quickly threw away all the silver with which he 
filled his pockets and knapsack, and replaced it by gold. 
filled even his cap and his boots with gold, so that ‘he Cou 
scarcely walk. Now he was rich. 

He placed the dog again on the. chest, shut the door, and be 
up through the tree. ff 

“‘ Now pull me up, old witch” 

“Have you found the tinder-box ?” asked the old witch... 1) 

““Upon my soul,” said the soldier, “that I should really ha 
_ forgotten.” He returned and fetched it. The old witch pull 
him up, and soon he was again in the high road, his ae 
boots, knapsack, and cap filled with gold. 

“What will you do with the tinder-box ?” asked the oldie 

“Do not trouble your mind about that,” said the witch. “ tk 
have received a reward. Give me the tinder-box.” > Dt 

“Certainly not,” replied the soldier, “Tell me quickly what 'y 
are going to do with it, or I shall draw my sword and cut - 
head off.” 

“No,” said the witch. 
~ Then the soldier cut her head off, so’ that'she Jay dead’ on’ € 
ground. He tied all his. gold up in her apron, took it like 
bundle on his shoulders, put the tinder-box into his pocket, ai 
went straight to the nearest town. 

It was'a very pleasant town. He put up in n the best inn, ask 
for the best rooms and for his favourite dishes ; for he was ric 
having so much gold. e 

The servant, who had to clean his boots, thought rer we 
rather shabby old things for such a rich gentleman, for he had’r 
yet bought a new pair.’ On the next day, however, he purchas 
decent boots and fine clothes. Thus the poor soldier ie 
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Bech ndniss and people talked to him about'all the sights of their 
town, about the king, and about the’ beautiful princess his 
daughter. 

P< Where can one see her?” inquired the soldier. 

* “Nobody can see her,” they all said, “she lives in a strong 
copper castle with many towers, surrounded by high walls. 
Nobody but the’ king himself can pass in and out, for there has 
been a prophecy that she would marry a private soldier, and the 
king will prevent that.” 

“J should very much like to see her,” thought the soldier, 
but he could by no means obtain permission to do so. 

~ He led ’a merty life, went to the theatre, drove in the Royal 
Gardens, and gave largely to the poor—that was ‘very good of 
him ; he remembered well of former days what it means to have 
fot a single penny. He was now rich, had fine clothes, and soon 
found many friends, who all told him that he was a splendid fellow 
and a true gentleman ; all this pleased the soldier greatly. As, 
however, he spent every day a good deal of money, without 
raining anything, he had ‘soon’ nothing left but two shillings ; 
therefore he had to give up the elegant rooms which he occupied 
and live on ‘the top of the house in‘a little garret ; he had 
6 black his own boots, and to mend them with a darning 
needle. None of his former friends came to see him, he lived 
30 high up. 

' On one dark evening he could not even buy a candle. Then 
1e remembered that there was a piece of candle in the tinder-box 
which he had fetched out of the hollow tree with the assistance of 
hé witch. He took up the tinder-box and the little end of the 
sandle, and was going to strike a light, when suddenly the door 
lew open, and the dog with a pair of eyes as large as tea-cups, 
vhich he had seen under the tree, made his appearance and 
isked': “* Your lordship’s commands ? ” 

“ What is this?” asked the soldier. ‘That is a capital tinder- 
ox if I can get through it what I wish for. Get me some money,” 
e said to the dog. The dog was gone like lightning ; but ina 
foment hé returned again, holding a large bag of coppers in ‘/his 
nouth. : yd 6d 
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Thus the soldier learnt what a wonderful tinder-box he ha 
If he struck once, the dog from the chest containing the copp 
appeared ; two strokes made the dog who watched the. sily 
come ; and if he struck three times, the dog who sat on the che 
containing the gold made his appearance. Now the soldi 
moved back into the elegant rooms, and appeared again we 
dressed. All his former friends recognised him, and thoug 
much of him. 

One day the soldier thought: “It is very strange that nobody 
allowed to see the princess. All agree in saying that. she is. 
‘beautiful ; but what is the use of her beauty if she is compelled 
remain for ever in the big copper castle with its many towers ? 
there no chance at all to see her?” 

At this moment he thought of his tinder-box. He struck 
light, and there the dog with a pair of eyes as large as tea-cu 
came. 

“ Although it is midnight, ” said the soldier, “1 should ve 
much like to see the princess for a moment.” 

No sooner had he pronounced his wish than the dog ran awe 
and returned in a few seconds with the princess. She was lyi 
fast asleep on the dog’s back ; she was so lovely to look at, th 
nobody could help seeing at once that she was a princess... T) 
soldier could not abstain from kissing her, for he was a tr 
soldier. 

Then the dog carried the princess back ; but on the next mor 
ing, when she was at tea with the king and the queen, she told the 
that she had had a very strange dream of a dog and a soldier 
the night ; she had been riding on the dog and the soldier h; 
kissed her, 

“That would be a fine tale,” said the queen. 

Next night one of the Court ladies had to watch by the bed 
the princess to see whether it was really a dream, or what else 
could be. . 

The soldier felt a great longing to see the princess again, so_ 
called the dog next night once more, who fetched her, running wi 
her as fast as he could. But the old lady put on water-boots a: 
followed him. When she saw that the dog disappeared with t 
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incess in a large house, she took a piece of chalk and made a 
arge white cross on the door, thinking that she would be able to 
ecognise the house again. Then she returned home and went 
o bed. ‘The dog soon brought the princess back ; and when he 
aw the white cross on the house where the soldier lived, he 
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nade white crosses on all the doors in the town, that the Court 
ady might not be able to find it. 
Early on the next morning, the king, the queen, the' lady, and 
nany officers of the Court came to see where the princess had 
een. 
“ There is the house,” said the king when he saw the first‘ door 
vith a white cross. 
“No; there it is, my dear husband,” said the queen, on seeing a 
econd door with a white cross. 
‘But there is one, and there is another,” said all, and wherever 
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they looked they saw white crosses on the doors. Then th 
understood that it would be useless to search any more. 

The queen was a very clever wonian ; she could do more th 
merely ride ina carriage. She took her large golden scissors, cu 
piece of silk in squares and made a nice little bag of it. This b 
she filled with ground buckwheat, then tied it to the princes 
back, and cut a little hole into it, so that the buckwheat cot 
run out all along the road the princess was taken. 

At night the dog came again, took the princess on his ba 
and ran with her to the soldier, who was deeply in love w 
her, and wished nothing more than to be a prince, that he mi 
marry her. 

The dog did not notice how the buckwheat strewed all the y 
from the castle up to the soldier’s house, where he climbed up | 
wall to enter the soldier’s window. Next morning the king a 
the queen knew where their daughter had been taken to: | 
soldier was at once arrested and thrown into prison. 

There he sat, and found it awfully dark and dull. 
was told, “To-morrow you will be hanged.” All this was v 
unpleasant, and the worst was that he had left his tinder-box 
the inn. 

On the next morning he could see through the iron bars h 
the people were hurrying out of the town in order to witness 
execution. He heard the noise of the drums and saw the soldi 
march past. In the crowd he noticed a shoemaker’s apprent 
with a leather apron and wooden slippers on, who ran so fast t 
one of his slippers came off and flew against the wall, quite cl 
to the window at which the soldier sat behind the iron bars. 

“You need not hurry so, boy,” cried the soldier, “ they can’t 
anything until I arrive. If you would run to the place wher 
used to live and fetch me my tinder-box, I will give you f 
shillings.” 

The boy, who was very anxious to have so much money, fetcl 
the tinder-box and handed it to the soldier. Now, let us see w 
happened. 

Outside the town they had erected a high gibbet ; soldiers < 
many thousands of people stood aroundit. The king and the qu 
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a sitting on a magnificent throne opposite the judges and 
ounsel. 

4s soldier was already standing on the top of the ladder, and 
hey were just going to put the rope round his neck, when he 
aid he knew that it was a custom to-grant a last request to a poor 
riminal before he suffered death, and he should very much like to 
moke a pipe—the last he would ever have a chance of smoking in 
his world. 

_ The king would not refuse this favour, and the soldier took up 
is tinder-box and struck—‘ One, two, three.” And lo! there 
suddenly appeared the three dogs; the first with eyes as large as 
ea-cups, the second with eyes as large as mill-wheels, and. the 
hird haying eyes as large as church-steeples, 

_ “Help me now, that they cannot hang me,” said the soldier. 

_ Then the dogs rushed at the judges and the counsel, took the 
ne up by the legs, the other by the nose, and threw them high 
1p into the air, so that they fell down and were smashed to 
eces. 

_“TLeave me alone,” said the king ; but the largest of the dogs 
eized both him and the queen and threw them up after the 
others. 

When the soldiers and all the people saw that, they had great 
ear, and cried: “Good soldier, you shall become our king and 
narry the beautiful princess.” 

They seated the soldier in the king’s carriage, and the three 
logs danced in front of it and cried ‘ Hurrah!” The. boys 
vhistled on their fingers, and the soldiers presented arms. ‘The 
srincess came out of the copper castle and became queen, and 
he liked it very much. 

The wedding festivities lasted eight days ; the dogs sat at table 
und opened their eyes wide. 
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A Cheerful Temper 


WAS 


Y father left me the best inheritance any n 
can leave to his son—a cheerful temper. 1] 
who was my father? Why, that really | 
nothing to do with the cheerful temper. ~ 
was lively and quick, although somew: 
stout and fat; in fact, he was in body a 
mind the very opposite to what one wo 
expect from a man of his calling. But wi 

was his position, what services did he render to the communit 

Why, if that were to be written down and printed at the v, 

beginning of a book, some people in reading it would be likely 

lay it aside and say there is something unpleasant about it ; I do 
like anything of that sort. And yet my father was neither 
knacker nor a hangman; on the contrary, his office was such tl 

it placed him at the head of the most distinguished citizens of t 

town, and he was fully entitled to be there, for it was his proj 

place. He must needs be the foremost of all—before the bish 
nay, even before princes of royal blood, because he was a hear 
driver. 

There, now I have betrayed the secret! and I must conf 
that, when one saw my father sitting high up on the box 
Death’s bus, clad in his long wide black cloak, having a bla 
trimmed three-cornered hat on, and then looked into his fa 
which was as round and smiling as a picture of the sun, c 
could not think of mourning and the grave ; for his face said : © 
doesn’t matter, never mind—it will go much better than one think 

So, you see, from him I have my cheerful temper and also | 
habit of often going to the churchyard: and that is quite amusi 
if one goes thither in good spirits. I forgot to say that I also te 
in the Advertiser, as he used to do. 

I am no longer young—I have neither wife nor child, not 
library, but I read, as I have mentioned, the Advertiser ; t] 
suffices me. It is my favourite newspaper, as it was my fathe 
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The Advertiser is a most useful paper, and contains really 
everything a man requires to know; therein you find who preaches 
n the churches and in new books ; it tells you about charitable 
nstitutions, and contains many harmless poetical attempts. 
Marriages are desired, and meetings brought about. All is so 
imple and natural! One can indeed live very happily and be 
juried, if one reads the Advertiser—nay, at the end of one’s 
ife one has such a heap of paper that one can comfortably lie on 
t, if one does not care to rest on wood shavings. 

The Advertiser and the churchyard were always the two 
hings that most elevated my mind, and best nourished my good 
emper. 

_ Everybody can peruse the Advertiser by himself, but let him 
ro with me to the churchyard. Let us go there when the’sun is 
hining and the trees are green ; let us walk about between the 
raves. Every one of them isa closed book with its back turned 
ip ; One can read its title, which says all the book contains, and 
et says nothing at all. But I know my way ; I learnt much from 
ny father, and something I know from my own experience. 1] 
ave it all written down in a book, which I have made for use 
nd pleasure; there is something written about them all, and 
bout a few more. 

- Now we are at the churchyard. 

‘Here, behind the railings, painted out in white, where one day 
-rose-tree stood—it is gone now, and only a little bush of ever 
reen from the neighbour’s grave stretches a few straggling 
ranches in, lest it be quite bare—rests a very unfortunate man, 
nd yet he was, as people call it, well-off when he was alive; he 
ad sufficient to live comfortably, and something to spare, but the 
orld—that is’to say “art ”—used him too badly. When he went 
) the evening to the theatre to enjoy a play thoroughly, he nearly 
ent out of his mind when the machinist put too strong a light 
ito one of the cheeks of the moon, or when the canvases repre- 
nting the sky were hanging in front of the scene instead of 
ehind, or if they made a palm appear in a garden at Copen- 
igen, or a cactus plant in Switzerland, or beech-trees in the 
orthern regions of Norway. What does it matter to any one? 
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Who would trouble his mind about anything of that sort ? | All 
only a play which is intended to amuse people. Sometimes 't 
people applauded:too much in his opinion, sometimes not enoug 
“That is wet wood to-night,” he used to say, “it will not cat 
fire ;” and when he looked round to see what sort of people we 
there, then he found that they laughed in the wrong) places; wh 
they were not expected to laugh at all. All this, angered) hi 
pained him, and made him miserable ; and now he rests in the gra 
Here rests a man who was very lucky in life; I mean to s 
that he was a nobleman of high birth, and that was his luck, | 
otherwise he would not have turned out anything at all. Nat 
orders all things so wisely that it is a pleasure to think of it!) 
used to'wear a coat richly embroidered’ with silk ;-and one mij 
very well have compared, him with a precious bell-pull. in 
drawing-room. As such, a_bell-pull generally has a good stre 
string behind it ; so he had a substitute. to do his work for hi 
and he does it, in fact, still for some other manjof that type... Y 
yes ; all is so well arranged in this world, one has good reason 
have a cheerful temper. } 
Now here rests—it is very sad indeed—a man who exerci: 
his brains for sixty-seven years in perpetual search fora good id 
at last, according to his own opinion, he had one, and was 
pleased with himself that he died for joy. So his good idea 4 
of no use to any-one, for nobody heard anything at all about 
Iam inclined to think that this good idea will prevent him fr 
resting quietly in the grave ; for suppose it was such that it co 
only be well explained at breakfast-time, and that, being a dé 
man, he can only rise about midnight-—according to the comn 
notion about ghosts—it is not suitable for the time ; nobody lau: 
at it, and the man must take his good idea again down with |} 
into his grave. 
. Here rests a miser: in her lifetime this woman was so nolan 
stingy that she used to get up at night and mew in order to. m 
people believe she kept a cat. wet 
Here rests a young lady of good family, who liked inion 
to sing in society: when she sang ‘‘ Mi manca la voce,” it 
the only true thing she said in her life, 
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Here rests a maiden of another kind. Yes, indeed, love does 
ot listen to reason! She was to be married ; but that’s an every- 
day story. Let the dead rest. 

_ Here lies a widow who had a sweet voice, but bitterness in her 
heart. She used to visit, the families in the neighbourhood and 
try, to find out their shortcomings, and she was very zealous in this 
pursuit. 

-What.you see here is a family grave. _ All the members of this 
family:were so much of one opinion that when the whole world 
and all the newspapers said a certain thing was so, and the little 
boy, came home from school and said it was vot so, he was right, 
because he, belonged to the family. And you can be sure, if it 
happened that the cock of this family crowed at midnight, they 
said it was. morning, even if the watchman and all the clocks of 
the town were announcing the midnight hour. 

_ The great poet Goethe concludes his “ Faust” with the words: 
“May be continued”; we may say the same about our. walk 
through the churchyard. I often come here; and when any of 
my friends or non-friends go too far, I go out to the churchyard, 
select a plot of ground, and consecrate it to him or to her, whom- 
soever I wish to bury; then I do bury them immediately, and 
they remain, there dead and powerless until they return as new 
and better people. I write down their lives and deeds into my 
500k in my own fashion ; everybody ought to do so. Nobody 
should be vexed; if his friends do something foolish, let him 
yury them at once and keep his good teraper. He can also read 
he Advertiser, which is a paper written by the people, although 
heir hands are sometimes guided. 

$3 When the time comes that I myself.and the story of my life are 
0 be bound in the grave, I wish they may write upon it the 
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Little Ida’s Flowers 


(4 Ida. “They were so beautiful last nig 
% and now their leaves hang all withered 
the stalks! Why do they do that?” s 
# asked the student who was sitting on 1 
sofa, and who liked her very much. 1] 
knew how to tell the most beaut 
stories, and could cut the most ami 
ing figures out of paper: hearts, with little ladies in th 
who danced, flowers, and large castles in which one could of 
the doors. He was a merry student. ‘Why do my flowers le 
so faded to-day?” she asked him again, and showed him 1 
bunch, which was quite withered. 

“Do you know what is the matter with them?” asked” 
student. “The flowers have been at a ball last night, and that 
why they droop their heads so.” 

“ But the flowers can’t dance,” said little Ida. 

“ Certainly,” said the student. ‘‘When it grows dark, and 
are asleep, they jump merrily about; they have a ball alm 
every night.” 

“Cannot children go to this ball ?” 

“Oh, yes!” said the student; “the little daisies and 
snowdrops.” 

‘Where are the beautiful flowers dancing ?” asked little Ida. 

“Have you not often been outside the town gate, near 
large castle where the king lives in in the summer, where 
beautiful garden is, with the many flowers? You have seen 
swans which swim towards you when you give them bread-crum 
Believe me, out there the great balls take place.” 

“T was out there in the garden yesterday with my mother,” s 
Ida ;” but all the leaves were off the trees, and there are no lon 
any flowers there. Where are they? In the summer I saw 
many !” 
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aa They are within the castle,” said the student. ‘You must 
know that as soon as the king and his courtiers return to town 
the flowers inimediately run into the castle and enjoy themselves, 
You ought to see that: the two most beautiful roses seat them- 
Selves on the throne, and then they are king and queen; all the 
ted cockscombs come and place themselves on each side and bow 
they are the chamberlains. Afterwards all the pretty flowers 
arrive, and a great ball takes place. The blue violets represent 
little naval cadets ; they dance with hyacinths and crocuses, which 
they address as ‘Miss’; the tulips and the large tiger-lilies are old 
ladies, who see that they all dance well, and behave themselves.” 
~ “But,” asked little Ida, “is nobody there who hurts the flowers 
because they dance in the king’s castle?” 

_ “The truth is, nobody knows about it,” said the student. 
“Sometimes, of course, the old steward of the castle, who has 
to watch out there, comes during the night; he has a big bunch 
of keys, but as soon as the flowers hear the keys rattle they are 
quiet, and hide themselves behind the curtains, and only peep out 
with their heads. ‘I smell that there are flowers here,’ says the 
old steward, but he cannot see them.” 

“That's splendid!” said little Ida, and clapped her hands. 
“ But should I not be able to see the flowers either ?” 

“Ves,” said the student ; “only remember, when you go out 
ywain to look through the window—then you will see them. I 
ooked in to-day, and saw a large yellow lily resting on the sofa 
ind stretching herself. | She was a lady-in-waiting.” 

Can the flowers from the Botanical: Gardens also go there? 
San they go such a long distance ?” 

“Ves, certainly,” said the student; ‘if they wish it, they can 
ly. Have you not seen the beautiful red, yellow, and white 
mitterflies ? They almost look like flowers, and that they have 
een. They have flown off their stalks high into the air, and 
ave beaten it with their petals as if they had little wings, and 
hen they flew. And because they behaved themselves well they 
btained permission to fly about in the daytime too, and had not 
5 return home and sit still on their stalks ; and thus the petals 
ecame in’ the end real wings. ‘That you have seen yourself. It 
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is,’ however, very probable that the flowers in the Botanic 
Gardens have never been at the king’s castle, or do not kne 
that there is such merriment out there at night. Therefore 1 w 
tell you how you can give a surprise to the Professor of Botan 
who lives next door: you know him well, do you not ? When ys 
go into his garden you must tell one of the flowers that a lar 
- ball takes place at the castle every night ; then the flower will t 
all the others, and they will all fly away ; and if the profess 
comes into the garden he will not find a single flower there, a1 
he will be unable to understand what has become of them.” 

“ But how can one flower tell the others? Flowers can’t talk 

“Of course they can’t,” said the student, ‘‘ but then they ma 
signs. Have you never seen that when the wind blows a lit 
the flowers nod to one another and move all their green leave 
That they understand as well as us when we talk together.” 

‘“Can the professor understand their signs?” asked Ida. 

“Certainly. One morning he came into the garden and saw 
large stinging-nettle making signs with its leaves to a beautiful 1 
carnation. It said: ‘ You are so pretty, and I love you with. 
my heart.’ But the professor can’t stand things of that sort, a 
beat the nettle at once on its leaves, which are its fingers; t 
then it stung him, and since that time he never dares touch 
nettle again.” 

““That’s amusing,” said little Ida, laughing. 

“ How can one make a child believe such silly things ! ” ae 
tiresome actuary, who had come to pay a visit and was also sitti 
on the sofa. He could not bear the student, and always grumb! 
when he saw him cutting out the funny amusing figures ; son 
times he cut out aman hanging on a gibbet and, holding a he 
in his hand, for he had been stealing hearts ; sometimes an « 
witch, who was riding on a broomstick, and carrying her husba 
on her nose. But all this the old actuary could/not stand, a 
then he generally said, as he did now: “ How can one mak 
child believe such silly things? That is stupid fancy !” } 

But to little Ida what the student told her about the flow 
seemed very amusing, and she thought a great deal of it. | 

_ The flowers hung their heads because they were tired and I 
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danced all night ; they were surely ill. Then she took them to 
her other toys, which were placed on a nice little table, and the 
whole drawer was full of beautiful things. In the doll’s bed, her 
doll Sophy was sleeping, but little Ida said to her: “ You must 
teally get up now, Sophy, and be satisfied to lie in the drawer to- 
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night. The poor flowers are ill, and me must rest in your bed ; 
perhaps then they will recover!” And she took the doll out at 
once, but. Sophy looked displeased and did not say a single word, 
for she was vexed that she could not keep her bed. 

Then Ida placed the flowers in her doll’s bed, pulled the little 
sounterpane over them, and bade them lie quietly ; she would 
nake them some tea, so that they might get well again, and be able 
© get up in the morning. She drew the little curtains, round 
he bed, lest the sun might shine into their eyes. She could not 
yelp thinking the whole evening about all the student had told 
yer. And when she was. going to bed herself, she first looked 
yehind the curtains, which were hanging before the window, on 
vhich her mother’s beautiful flowers stood, hyacinths and tulips, 
nd she whispered in a low voice: ‘‘I know where you are going 
o-night—to the ball!” The flowers pretended not to understand 
er, and did not stir a leaf, but little Ida was convinced it was so. 
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When she had gone to bed she lay for a long time thinking he 
delightful it would be to see the beautiful flowers dancing on tl 
king’s castle. ‘I wonder if my flowers have really been there’ 
Then she fell asleep. In the night she woke up again; she hi 
been dreaming of the flowers and of the student whom the actua 
had blamed. It was quiet in the bedroom where Ida slept ; tl 
night lamp was burning on the table, and father and mother we 
asleep. 

“ T wonder if my flowers are still resting in Sophy’s bed ?” sl 
thought, “how much I should like to know that!” She raise 
herself a little and looked towards the door, which was ajar ; 
the room to which it led were her flowers and all her toys. S 
listened, and it seemed to her as if she heard some one in ft 
room playing the piano, but quite softly, and she had never hea 
any one play so well before. ‘I am sure all my flowers a 
dancing in there,” she thought. ‘ How much I should like tos 
them!” But she dared not get up for fear of waking her fath 
and mother. 

“Oh! I wish they would come in here,” she thought. But t! 
flowers did not come, and the music continued to sound sweetl 
at last she could no longer bear it—it was too beautiful ; she cre 
out of her little bed, went softly towards the door and peeped in 
the adjoining room. What a splendid sight she saw ther 
There was no night lamp burning, and yet it was quite bright—t 
moon was shining on the floor ; it was almost as light as day. / 
the hyacinths and tulips stood in two long rows in the room ; r 
a single one remained on the window-sill, where only the emf 
pots were left. On the floor all the flowers danced very grat 
fully round one another, made figures, and held each other 
their long green leaves while swinging round. At the pia 
sat a large yellow lily, which little Ida was certain she h 
seen in the summer, for she remembered distinctly that t 
student had said: ‘“‘ How much this lily resembles Miss Lina 
But then they had all laughed at him ; but now it seemed to lit 
Ida as if the flower was really like the young lady: she had t 
same peculiar manners when she played—sometimes she bent I 
yellow smiling face to one side, sometimes to the other, a 
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n nodded in time to the sweet music! None of them noticed little 
Tia Then she saw a large blue crocus jump on the table, walk 
straight to the doll’s bed and draw away the curtains ; there were 
the sick flowers, but they got up at once and nodded to the others, 
saying that they wished to dance with them. The old fumigator, 
in the shape of a man whose underlip was broken off, got up and 
bowed to the beautiful flowers ; they looked by no means ill ; they 
leapt down to the others and apioted themselves very ruth 

: Then it seemed as if something fell from the table. Ida looked 
and saw the carnival birch-rod j jump down, and it seemed as if it 
was one of the flowers. It looked very pretty, and a little wax- 
doll with a broad-brimmed hat, such as the actuary usually wore, 
sat upon it. The carnival birch-rod hopped about among the 
flowers on its three red stilts, and stamped on the ground, for it 
was dancing a mazurka, a dance which the other flowers were 
unable to manage, as they were too light and could not stamp on 
the ground. 

The wax doll on the carnival birch-rod suddenly grew up, and 
raising itself over the paper flowers which were on the rod, 
exclaimed: ‘‘How can one make a child believe such foolish 
things? That is stupid fancy!” And the wax doll looked 
exactly like the actuary—just as yellow and dissatisfied as he was. 
But the paper flowers beat against his thin legs, and then he 
shrank together again and became the little wax doll. . All this 
was very amusing to see, and little Ida could not help laughing. 
The carnival birch-rod continued to dance, and the actuary had 
to dance too. There was no getting out of it, whether he made 
himself tall or long or remained the little yellow wax doll with the 
broad-brimmed black hat. Then the other flowers, especially 
those which had rested in the doll’s. bed, interceded in his favour, 
and the carnival birch-rod gave in. At the same moment a loud 
knock was heard in the drawer where Ida’s doll Sophy lay with 
many other toys; the fumigator in the shape of a man walked up 
to the edge of the table, laid itself down at full length, and began 
ro open the drawer a little way. Sophy rose and glanced with 
astonishment all round. ‘I suppose there is a ball here to-night,” 
she said. ‘Why has nobody told me of it?” 
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“Will you dance with me?” asked the fumigator, 
“You would be the right sort of fellow to dance with !” she sais 
and turned her back upon it. 
Then she sat down on the edge of the drawer and thought thi 
perhaps one of the flowers would ask her to dance, but none cam: 
Then she coughed, “ Hem, a-hem,” but even in spite of this nor 
appeared. Then the fumigator began to dance by itself—not 
badly, after all! As none of the flowers seemed to notice Soph 
she let herself drop down from the drawer on the floor, to make 
noise. All the flowers came running to her and inquired if st 
had hurt herself; they were all very polite to her, especially tk 
flowers who had been in her bed: But she was not hurt, and Ida 
flowers thanked her for the beautiful bed, and were very kind 1 
her—took her into the centre of the room, where the moon w: 
shining, and danced with her, while all the other flowers stood | 
a circle round them. Now Sophy was happy, and said they mig! 
keep her bed; she did not mind sleeping in the drawer. 
~ But the flowers said: “You are very kind, but we cannot li 
any longer; we shall be dead by to-morrow. Tell little Ida 4 
bury us in the garden, where she has buried the canary ; then y 
shall wake up again next summer and be more beautiful than ever’ 
“No, you must not die,” said Sophy, and kissed them. ‘The 
the door flew open and many beautiful flowers came dancing i 
Ida could not at all understand where they came from ; sure 
they had come from the king’s castle. Two beautiful roses ‘wi 
crowns on their heads walked in front ; they were king and quee 
Then came pretty stocks and carnations, bowing to all’sides: th 
had brought music with them. Large poppies and peonies blew ¢ 
pea-pods until they were quite red in the face. ‘The blue hyacint 
and the little white lilies of the valley tinkled as if they had bel 
That was wonderful music! Then many other flowers came, ar 
they all danced—blue violets, the red night daisies, ‘and lilies of t 
valley. All the flowers kissed one another ; it was very sweet. 
look at. At last the flowers said “ Good-night” to one anoth 
and then little Ida stole back into her bed again, and dreamt 
all she had seen. When she got up in the morning she quick 
went to the little table to see if her flowers were still there. : 
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drew the curtains from the little bed, and there they lay, all 
withered—much more so than the day before. Sophy was lying in 
the drawer where she had placed her, but she looked very sleepy. 
-’*Do you not remember what you have to tell me?” asked little 
Ida. But Sophy was dumb, and did not say a single word. 
“You are not good,” said Ida; “have they not all danced with 
you?” Then she took a small paper box on which beautiful 
birds were painted, opened it, and placed the dead flowers inside. 
“This: shall be your pretty coffin,” she said, “and when my 
cousins come again they shall help me to bury you, out in the 
garden, that you may next summer grow again, and become more 
beautiful !” 

_ The cousins were two bright boys called Jonas and Adolphe ; 
their father had given them each a crossbow, which they had 
brought with them to show Ida’ She told them about the poor 
flowers, and asked them to help her to bury them. The two boys. 
walked in front with their crossbows on their shoulders, while 
little Ida followed, carrying the pretty box with the dead flowers. 
In the garden they dug a little grave. Ida first kissed the flowers 
and then laid them with the little box in the earth. Adolphe and 
Jonas shot with their crossbows over the grave, for they had 
neither guns nor cannons. 


The Story of the Year 


T was in the latter part of the month of 
January. A violent snowstorm was raging ; 
the snow whirled along the streets and 

(i Jlanes and covered the outside of the 

window-panes all over, whilst it fell down 

in larger masses from the roofs of the 


~All the: people in the street were seized with a sudden haste ; 
they hurried along, often jostling against one another or falling 
into’ one another’s arms, holding on tightly, so as to be safe for a 
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moment at least. Carriages and horses looked as if they we: 
powdered all over with sugar ; the footmen were standing with the 
backs to the carriages, in order to shelter their faces from tk 
cutting wind ; foot-passengers eagerly sought the protection of tl 
vehicles which moved slowly forward through the deep snoy 
When at last the storm had abated, and narrow paths we 
cleared along the fronts of the houses, people neverthele 
often came to a dead stop when they met, neither wishir 
to step aside into the deep snow to make room for the oth 
to pass. 

Still and silently they were standing face to face, till at la 
they mutually arrived at the tacit compromise of exposing eat 
one foot to the snow-heaps. 

Towards the evening the wind ceased to blow ; the sky looke 
as if it had been swept, and became higher and more tran 
_ parent ; the stars seemed to be quite new, and some of them we 
shining marvellously bright and clear ; it was freezing so much th 
the snow creaked, and soon it was covered with a crust stro! 
enough to carry the sparrows at daybreak, when they hopped 1 
and down, where the snow had been shovelled away; but the 
was very little food to be found, and it was bitterly cold. 

“Twit,” said one to another, “ this is what they call a new yea 
it is much worse than the last, and we might just as well have ke 
the old one. I am very dissatisfied, and I think I have go 
cause to be so.” 

“Yes » people were running about and firing salutes in hono 
of the new year,” said a little sparrow, shivering with cold. “Th 
were throwing pots and dishes against the doors, and were nea 
out of their minds for joy, because the old year was gone. Iw 
glad of it too, for I hoped we should soon have warmer da 
again ; but nothing of the sort has happened yet ; on the contra: 
it freezes much harder than before. I think they must have ma 
a mistake in their calculation of the time.” 

“There is no doubt about it,” said a third, an old grey-head 
bird. “ They have a thing they call a calendar, which is entire 
their own invention, and that is why they wish to regulate eve 
thing according to it; but that can’t be so easily done. Wh 
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Spring comes the new year begins ; that is the course of nature— 
go by that.” ‘ 

“But when will Spring come?” asked the others. 

‘It will come when the stork comes back; but he is very 
ncertain. Nobody here in town knows anything ‘abot him ; they 
re better informed in the country. Shall we fly thither and wilt ? 
here we are certainly much nearer to Spring.” 

“That is all very well,” said one of the sparrows, who had hopped 
bout and chirped for a long time, without really saying anything. 

I have found here in town comforts which I fear I should have 
) go without in the country. Near here, in a courtyard, live 
ome people who had the happy thought of attaching two or 
iree flower-pots to their house, so that their open ends are close 
> the wall, whilst the bottoms of the pots stand out; a hole is cut 
ito each of them large enough for me to fly in and out ; there my 
usband and I have built our nest, and there we have reared all 
ur young ones. These people have of course done all this to 
ave the pleasure of seeing us, otherwise I am sure they would 
ot have done it. For their own pleasure, also, they strew out 
read-crumbs, and thus we have food : we are, as it were, provided 
yr. Therefore I think my husband and I will stay, although we 
re very discontented—yes, I think we shall stay.” 

* And we shall fly into the country to see if Spring is not yet 
oming.” And off they went. 

In the country the winter was harder still, and the glass showed 
few degrees more cold than in town. The piercing wind swept 
ver the snow-covered fields. The peasant sat in his sledge, with 
is hands wrapt in warm mittens, beating his arms across his 
nest to get warm, whilst his whip was lying on his knees ; the 
an horses ran so fast that they steamed ; the snow creaked, and 
1 Sparrows hopped about in the ruts and froze. “Twit! When 
ill Spring come? It takes a very long time.” 

“A very long time,” resounded from the nearest snow-covered 
ill far over the field; it might have been an echo which 
ne heard, or perhaps the language of the wonderful’ old man 
ho sat in wind and weather on the top of snow-heaps; he 
as quite white, dressed like a peasant in a coarse white coat of 
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frieze; he had long white hair, was very pale, and had la 
clear eyes. : 

“Who is the old man yonder ?” asked the sparrows, 

“T know,” said an old raven sitting on the post of a railing, w 
was condescending enough to acknowledge that we are all sm 
birds in the sight of the Lord, and who was therefore ready 
talk to the sparrows and to give them information. “I kn 
who the old man is. It is Winter, the old man of last year: 
is not dead, as the calendar says, but is guardian to the you 
prince Spring, who is coming. Yes, Winter is still swaying | 
sceptre. Ugh! the cold makes you shiver, you little ones, d 
it not?” 

“Yes; but is it not as I said?” asked the sparrow. ‘“T 
calendar is only the invention of men, it is not arranged accord: 
to nature. They ought to leave such things to us, who are m 
sensitive.” 

Week after week passed by; the frozen lake was motionle 
and looked like molten lead; damp, icy mists were hang: 
heavily over the country ; the large black crows flew about in le 
rows without making a noise; it was as if everything in nature 1 
asleep. Then a sunbeam glided over the icy surface of the la 
and made it shine like polished tin. The snow covering the fie 
and the hill no longer glittered as before ; but the white m 
Winter himself, was still sitting there and looking unswervin 
southward ; he did not notice that the snowy carpet sunk, a 
were, into the ground, and that here and there little green sp 
came forth, and on these spots the sparrows flocked together. 

“ Twit, twit ! is Spring coming now?” 

“Spring!” It sounded over field and meadow, and throt 
the dark woods, where bright green moss was shining on~ 
trunks of the trees; and the two first storks arrived from ! 
south, carrying on their backs two loyely little children, a boy < 
a girl; they kissed the earth in greeting, and wherever they 
their feet, white flowers sprang forth out of the snow; hand 
hand they went to the old ice-man, Winter, and tenderly clung 
his breast. In a moment they had all three disappeared, wh 
the whole country round them was enveloped in a. thick da 
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nis , dense and heavy, which covered everything like a veil. 
sradually the wind began to blow, and rushed with a roar against 
he mist and drove it away with violent blows; the sun shone 
wightly. 

* Winter had disappeared, but Spring’s lovely children had seated 
hemselves on the throne of the year. 

~“This is the new year!” cried the sparrows. ‘“ Now we shall 
et our due, and damages in addition, for the severe winter.” 
Wherever the two children directed their steps, green buds 
urst forth on the bushes and trees ; the grass was shooting up ; 
he cornfields became day by day greener and more lovely to look 
t. The little girl strewed flowers all around—there were no end 
f them in her frock, which she held up ; however jealously, she 
trewed them, they seemed to grow there. In her great zeal she 
oured forth a snow of blossoms over apple and pear trees, so 
nat they stood there in all their splendour, before the green leaves 
ad time to grow forth. 

And she clapped her hands, and the boy followed her example ; 
ocks of birds came flying, nobody knew where they came from, 
nd chirped and sang: ‘Spring has come !” 

That was wonderful to see...Many an old woman came out of 
er doorway into the sunshine, and basked in it, looking at the 
ellow flowers, blooming everywhere in the fields, and thinking 
iat it was just like that in her young days; the world grew young 
gain to her. “It is a blessing to be out here to-day,” she said. 
~The wood still wore its dark green garments, made of buds, but 
1e thyme had already come out, filling the air with sweet 
agrance, and there were plenty of violets, anemones and prim- 
yses : every blade of grass was full of sap and strength. ‘Truly 
vat was a marvellous carpet, on which one could not help wish- 
1g to rest. There the two Spring children sat down hand-in- 
and, singing and smiling, and continually growing. A mild rain 
ii down from heaven; they did not notice it, the rain-drops 
ingled with their own tears of joy. 

The two lovers kissed each other, and in a moment the green 
- the wood became alive. When the sun rose again all the 
oods were green. 
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Hand-in-hand the betrothed wandered under the fre 
hanging roof of leaves, wherever the sunbeams and shadow 
produced a change of colour in the green. 

What delicate tints, what a sweet fragrance the new leaves had 
The clear stream and brooks rippled merrily between the vely 
like rushes and over the coloured pebbles. ‘‘So it was for " 
and shall ever remain so,” said all Nature. The cuckoo sang, t 
lark flew up—it was a beautiful spring ; but the willow trees wor 
woollen mittens over their blossoms; they were exceedin 
careful, and that is tiresome. f 

Days and weeks passed by, and the heat came, as it were, ro 
ing down ; hot waves of air passed through the corn and made 
yellower from day to day. The white water-lily of the nor 
spread its large green leaves over the surface of the streams a 
lakes, and the fishes sought shade beneath them. In a sp 
where the trees of the wood sheltered it stood a farmer’s cottage 
the sun shone on its walls and warmed the unfolded roses, = 
the black juicy berries with which the cherry-trees were loadec 
There sat the lovely wife of Summer, the same that we have seen é 
child and bride ; her glances were fixed on the rising dark cloud 
which, like mountains, in wave-like outlines, dark blue and heavy 
were rising higher and higher. From three sides they came, coi 
tinually growing, and seemed very much like a petrified reverse 
ocean gradually settling down on the forest, where everything, : 
if by magic, had become quiet. Nota breath of air was stirring 
every bird was silent, there was an earnest expectation in tl 
whole of Nature, but on the paths and roadways people 
carriages, on horseback, and on foot, hastened to reach a shelter 

Suddenly there came a flash of light, as if the sun broke throu; 
the clouds again, flaming, dazzling, all-devouring ; and then aga 
it became dark, and the thunder rolled. Rain came pouring doy 
in torrents ; darkness and light, absolute silence and terrible nois 
followed eal other in quick succession. ‘The wind moved t 
long, feather-like reeds on the moor like the waves of the sea ; t 

branches of the trees were concealed in watery mist. Grass < a 
corn lay beaten down and ‘swamped, looking as if they cou 
never rise again. ‘Then the rain gradually ceased, the sun bu 
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forth, drops of water glittered on the stalks and leaves like pearls, 
he birds began to sing, the fishes darted out of the water, the 


gnats played in the sunshine ; and out on a stone in the foaming 
water stood Summer himself, we strong man, with vigorous limbs, 
and wet, dripping hair, refreshed by the bath, basking in the 
sunshine. 

All Nature seemed born anew, and stood forth in rich, stray 
beautiful splendour ; it was Summer, warm, sweet Summer. 
_ Sweet and agreeable was the fragrance streaming forth from the 
rich clover field ; the bees were humming yonder round the ruins 
of the old meeting-place ; a bramble-bush wound itself round the 
stone altar, which, washed by the rain, was glittering in the sun- 
shine, thither flew the queen with the whole swarm to prepare 
wax and honey. Only Summer saw it, and his vigorous spouse ; 
for them the altar-table was covered with Nature’s offerings. 
_ The evening sky looked like gold; no church dome was ever 
so bright, and the moon was shining between the evening red and 
the dawn. It was Summer ! 
_ And days and weeks passed by. The shining scythes of the 
reapers glittered in the cornfields, the branches of the apple-trees 
were bending under the weight of the red and yellow fruit; the 
hops smelt sweetly and hung in large clusters, and under the 
hazel bushes, where the nuts grew in big bunches, sat Summer, 
with his serious wife. 
__ “What a wealth!” she said; “blessings are spread everywhere. 
Wherever one turns it is pleasant to abide; and yet—I do not 
know why—I am longing for peace, rest ; I cannot express what I 
feel. They are already ploughing again. Men are insatiable ; 
they always wish to gain more and more. See, the storks come in 
flocks and follow at a little distance behind the ploughs ; it is the 
bird of Egypt which carried us ‘tarough the air. Do you still 
remember when we two came hither to this northern land? We 
brought with us flowers, lovely sunshine, and green woods. The 
wind has dealt very roughly with them; they are becoming brown 
and dark like the trees of the south, but they do not carry golden 
fruit like those.” 

* You would like to see the golden fruit?” asked Summer. ‘Look 
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up, then.” He lifted his arm, and the leaves of the trees: becam 
red and golden. A splendour of colour was spread over all t 
woods ; the dog-rose hedge’ glittered with scarlet hips, © the 
elder-trees were full of large bunches of dark-brown berries, 
the horse-chestnuts fell down out of their dark-green husks 
and on the ground below violets were blooming for the seconé 
time. Vh. 
But the queen of the year grew quieter and alee. “Tt i 
blowing very cold,” she said; “the night brings damp mists. — 
am longing for the country wisutd I passed my childhood.” 
And she saw the storks fly away. Nota single one remained’ 
and she stretched out her hands after them, as if she wish 
to retain them. She looked up at the empty nests—in one 4 
long-stalked cornflower, in another the yellow rape-seed wer¢ 
thriving, as if the nest was only intended to protect them ane 
serve as a fence for them; and the sparrows flew up into~ ‘th 
storks’ nest. -. 
“Twit! What has become of the master and his wife?) They 
cannot bear it if the wind blows a little, and saip seh they have 
left the country. I wish them a happy journey.” (is 
The leaves in the wood became more yellow day by day, ane 
fell down one after another. The violent autumn winds wet 
blowing ; the year was far advanced, and on a couch of dry leave ei 
rested the queen of the year, and looked with mild eyes ‘at t 
sparkling stars, while her husband stood by her side. A fate 
wind made the leaves rustle ; a great many of them fell down, an 
suddenly she was gone ; birt’ a buttenfiy+ he last of the year—fler 
through the cold air. hae 
Damp fogs came, icy winds were blowing, and the dark lon 
nights set in. ‘The ruler of the year stood there, with white lock 
but he was not aware of it; he thought snowflakes were fallir 
from tle’ clouds. tg 
A thin layer of snow was spread over the green fields, and th 
church bells were pealing forth the Christmas chimes. Loree 
“The bells are telling of Christ’s birth,” said the ruler of tt 
year. “Soon the new rulers will be born, and I shall go. to re 
like my wife: to rest in the shining star.” 
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» And out in the green pinewood the Christmas angel consecrated 
he young trees which he selected to serve at his festival. 

“May there be joy in the homes under the green branches,” 
aid the old ruler of the year: in a few weeks his hair had 
ecome as white as snow. “The time for my rest draws 
wear, and the young couple of the year will receive my crown 
ind. sceptre.” . 

» “You are still in power,” said the Christmas angel ; “you must 
lot yet go to rest. Let the snow still cover and warm the young 
eed. Learn to bear the thought that honour is done to another 
vhile you are still the ruler. Learn to be forgotten and yet to 
ive. The hour of your deliverance approaches with Spring.” 

~ ‘When is Spring coming ?” said Winter. ' 

** He will come when the stork returns.” 

_And Winter, ice-cold and broken down, with white locks and 
till whiter beard, was sitting on the top of the hill, where his 
redecessor, had sat, and looked towards the south. The ice 
racked, the snow creaked, the skaters enjoyed themselves on 
ze smooth surface of the lake and the black of the ravens 
nd crows stood in strong contrast to the white ground. Not 
‘breath of air was stirring. Old Winter clenched his fists in 
ie cold air, and the ice on the rivers and lakes was several 
et thick. 
'Then the sparrows came out of town again and asked: “‘ Who 
the old man yonder?” And the raven was there again, or 
erhaps his son, which comes to the same thing, and replied to 
em: “ It is Winter, the old man from last year. He is not dead, 
; the’ calendar says, but is the guardian of Spring, who is 
pproaching.” 
“When will Spring come?” asked the sparrows; “ then we 
all have a better time and milder vég7me ; the old one was good 
r nothing.” ” | . 

‘And Winter nodded pensively towards the dark leafless woods, 
here every tree showed the graceful outline of its branches, and 
tring the long winter night icy fogs descended —the ruler 
teamt of his young days, of his manhood, and at daybreak the 
Hole forest was glittering with hoar-frost; that was Winter’s 
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summer dream, but the sunshine soon made the frost melt an 
drop down from the branches. url 9 
** When will Spring come ?” asked the sparrows 
“ Spring !” echoed the snow-covered hills ; the sun shone mot 
warmly, the snow melted, the birds chirped, ‘“ Spring is coming.” 
And the first stork came flying through the air, a second soo 
followed : each had a lovely child on his back. They descende 
in an open field, kissed the ground and kissed the silent old man 
and as Moses disappeared on the mount, so he disappearet 
carried away by, the clouds. a 
. The story of the year was ended. idl 
“This is all very fine,” said the sparrows ; ‘‘it is beautiful toc 
but it is not according to the calendar, and. therefore it mu 
be wrong.” - 


The Travelling Companion  ~ 


OOR John was in great trouble, for h 
father was very ill and could not be cure 
Besides these two there was no one at 
in the little room: the lamp on the tab 
was almost out, and it was late : 
night. , 

“ Vou have been a good son, John,” sa 

the sick father; “the Lord will help y 

on in the world.” He looked at him with his grave loving eyé 

took a deep breath, and died : it seemed as if he were asleep. _ Jol 

wept; now he had no one in the world, . neither. father n 

mother, neither sister nor brother. Poor John! , He lay on: 1 

knees at the bedside, kissed his dead father’s hand, and wept ma 

bitter tears; but-at last his eyes closed, and:he fell asleep with 1 

head resting against the hard bedpost. ; a 

Then he dreamed a strange dream, He saw the sun and mor 
bow down before him ; he saw his father alive and well again, ai 
heard him laugh as he always laughed when he was right. mer 
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eeautiful girl, with a golden crown on her long shining hair, gave 
im her hand, and his father said: “ Do you see what a bride 
ou have obtained? She is the most beautiful maiden in the 
orld. ” ‘Then he awoke, and all the joy was gone ; his father lay 
ead and cold upon the ‘bed, and there was no one else in the 
90m. Poor John! 

‘The next week the funeral took place. John walked close 
ehind , the coffin; he could no longer see the “kind father 
ho had loved him so dearly.. He heard them’ throwing the 
arth down upon the coffin, and: gazed upon it till only the last 
orner was to be seen; but with the next shovelful of earth that 
990 was hidden. Then he felt as if his heart must burst with 
row: Those around him were singing a psalm in beautiful 
icted tones that brought tears into his eyes ; he wept, and that 
id him good in his grief. 

The sun ‘shone beautifully upon the green trees, as if it would 
yy: “ You must not give way to sorrow any longer, John! Do you 
s¢ how beautiful the sky is? _Up yonder is your father, and he 
praying to the good Lord that it may always go well with 
yu.” 

“TJ will always be good,” said John; “then I shall join my 
ther in heaven; and what joy it will be when we see each 
her again!) How much shall I then,be able to tell him! And 
» will show me so many things, and explain to me the glory of 
aven, just as' he used to instruct me here upon earth. Oh! 
1at joy that will be!” 

He saw it all so plainly that it made him smile, whilst the tears 
sre still running down his cheeks. The little birds sat up in the 
estnut-trees' and twittered. ‘They were joyous and cheerful, 
hough they too had been present at the funeral ; but they knew 
ry well that the dead man was now in Heaven, and that he had 
ngs, larger and more beautiful than theirs. ‘They knew that he 
s happy now, because’‘he had been good down here on earth, 
d therefore they were pleased. John saw how they flew far out 
0 the world from the green trees, and he felt a desire to fly with 
m: But first he cut a large wooden cross to place upon his 
her’s grave, and when he brought it there in the evening he 
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found. the grave already strewn with sand and flowers. Strange 
had done this, for all loved. the: good father who was’ no 
dead. Sil Mt 

Early next morning John packed) his little -biindld, and car 
fully placed in his belt his whole inheritance, amounting to fift 
dollars and a few silver pennies ; with this he intended to sta 
out into the world. But he first went to the churchyard to h 
father’s grave, recited the Lord’s Prayer, and said “ Farewell!” 

. In the fields through which he passed all the flowers lool 
fresh and blooming in the warm sunshine ; they nodded in th 
wind as if they wished to say, “Welcome to: the green pastures 
Is it not beautiful here ?” 

But John turned round once more to take a last look at the-o 
church in which he had been: baptized when a little child, 
where he had gone to service with his father every Sunday, a1 
where he had sung many a psalm. On looking back he saw tl 
goblin of the church, with his little red pointed cap, standing hig 
up in one of the openings of the steeple, shading his face with h 
bent arm to keep the sun) out of his eyes... John: nodded hi 
farewell, and the goblin waved his red cap, laid his hand upon h 
heart, and threw him a great many kisses) to show that he wish 
him well and hoped that he might have a right pleasant journey. 

John thought of the many beautiful things he would now see: 
the great splendid world, and he went farther and farther—farth 
than he had ever been before. He did not. know the plac 
through which he passed nor the people whom he met ; he w 
now in quite a strange land. P| 

The first night he had to lie down to rest upon: a haystack. 
the open fields ; he had no other bed. But it was a very ni 
one, he thought ; the king could have no better : the whole fie] 
with the brook, the haystack, and then the blue sky above—wh 
a fine bedroom it made! The green grass, with its little red ai 
white flowers, was the carpet ; the elder bushes and the wild ros 
were bouquets ; and the whole brook, with its clear fresh water, 
which the reeds bowed down and wished him good evening a 
good morning, served him as a wash-hand basin. ‘The moon ¥ 
really a splendid night-lamp high up under the blue canopy, a 
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; would not set: light to the \bed-curtains—John could sleep in 
yeace. And he did so too, not waking up till the sun rose and 
ll the little birds round about were singing ‘Good morning ! 
x00d morning! Are you not up yet ?” 

~The bells were ringing for church ; it was Sunday. The people 
vere going to hear the sermon, and an went in with them, sang 
hymn and listened to the Word of God. He felt as if he were 
A his own church, in which he had been baptized and where he 
iad sung hymns with his father. 

Outside in the: churchyard were many graves, and on some 
here grew long grass. Then he thought of his father’s grave, 
thich would one day look like these, for he would not be able to 
reed it and keep it trim... So he sat down, tearing up the weeds, 
stting upright the wooden crosses that had fallen down, and 
storing to their places the wreaths which the wind had carried 
om the graves. 

“Perhaps someone: will'do:the same to my eater S$ grave, since 
‘cannot ido so!” thought he. dt 

-At the churchyard gate stood an old beggar leaning on a crutch. 
ohn gave him the silver pennies he had, and then went farther 
n his way into the wide world, happy and contented. 

Towards evening a dreadful storm cameon. He hastened to 
st under ‘shelter, but the dark night ‘soon fell, and at Jast he 
ached a small church which stood alone upon a little hill. 

JT will sit down in a corner here,” he said, and went in. “I am 
‘ed, and must rest fora little while.” 
So he sat down, folded his hands, and said his evening prayer ; 
id before he knew it he was asleep and dreaming, while outside 
thundered and lightened. 

When he awoke’ it was ‘midnight; the storm was over and the 
oon was shining in'through the windows. In the middle of the 
urch stood an open coffin in which lay a dead man waiting to be 
ied. John was by no means afraid, for he had a clear 
nscience, and he knew that the dead hurt no one. 

Only the living who do evil are wicked. Two of these living 
cked people stood close by the corpse, which had been placed in 
¢ church’ before burial; they had come with the wicked intention 
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of taking the poor man out of his coffin and of throwing’ a fe) 
before the church door. 

“Why do you want to do that?” asked Jobn. Thats wick 
and bad; let him rest, in God’s name.” nv bog 

“‘Fiddlesticks !” said the two evillooking men. “He h 
deceived us. He owes us money which he could not pay; at 
now that he is dead into the bargain, we shall not get a penny of 1 
that’s why we want revenge. He shall lie like a dog before tl 
church-door.” ik 

“T have only fifty dollars,” said John. ‘That is my whe 
inheritance ; but I will gladly give it you, if you promise me, up 
your honour, to leave the: poor dead man in peace. I daresa 
shall manage to get on without the money; I have strong nee 
limbs, and the Lord will provide.” 

“Very well,” said the men; “if you will pay his debts, we: sh 
neither of us do him any on you may depend upon that.” « 
they took the money that he gave them and went their we 
laughing loudly at his simplicity. He then laid the body straig 
again in the coffin, folded its hands, and bidding it farewell we 
further into the wood with a light heart. f 

All around him, wherever the moon shone through the trees, 
saw the pretty little elves playing merrily. They were not at 
disturbed by him; they knew very well that he was good a 
innocent, and it is only bad people. who never see the elv 
Some of them were no taller than a finger’s breadth, and had th 
long yellow hair fastened up with golden combs. ‘Two by twa tk 
played at see-saw on the large dew-drops that lay upon: the lea’ 
and the tall grass ; every now and then a drop rolled down, a 
then they fell among the long blades of grass, causing: mt 
laughter and noise among the rest of the little people. It 1 
delightful! They sang, and John distinctly recognised the pre 
songs which he had learnt when a little boy. Great gaily-colou 
spiders, with silver crowns on their heads, were made to spin k 
suspension bridges from one hedge to another, and. pala 
that looked like glittering glass in the moonshine. when 
fine dew fell upon them. And. so it went till sunrise. ‘Tl 
the little elves crept into the flower-beds, and the. wind sei 
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heir bridges and castles, which flew through the air like spiders’ 
John had just left the wood, when a strong manly voice called 
at after him: ‘‘ Hallo, comrade, where are you going to?” 
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*“QOut into the wide world!” he replied. “I have neither 
iwther nor mother, am only a poor fellow: but the Lord will help 
1e. ” 

“JY am going out into the wide world, too,” said the stranger. 
Shall we keep each other company ?” 

“Certainly,” replied John ; and so they went Yonah 

They soon grew very fond of each other, for they were both good 
1en. But John perceived that the stranger was much ‘wiser than 
imself. He had travelled almost all over the world and could 
9eak of every possible thing that existed. 
~The sun was already high in the heavens when they sat down 
nder a large tree to eat their breakfast. Just then an old woman 
ume up.’ She was very old and lame, supporting herself on'a 
cutch; on her back she carried a bundle of firewood that she had 
sllectéd in the woods. Her apron was tied up, and John saw that 
ve had three large bundles of ferns and willow-boughs in it. . As 
ie came near them, her foot slipped, and she fell with a loud cry, 
wr she had broken her leg, poor old woman. 

‘John at once suggested that they should carry the old woman 
» her home ; but the stranger, opening his knapsack, took outa 
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box, and said that he had a salve that would heal her leg, an 
make it strong immediately, so that she would be able to wal 
home herself, as if she had never broken her leg at all... 41 

But he demanded that in return she should give him the thre 
bundles she had in her apron. 

““That would be well paid,” said the old woman, shaking hi 
head in a strange manner. She was very unwilling to give up th 
herbs, but it was certainly unpleasant to lie there with a broke 
leg. So she gave him the three bundles, and as soon as he hi 
rubbed the salve into her leg she got up and walked much bett 
than before. All this the salve could do. But it was not to b 
bought at the chemist’s. ‘ 

“What do you want the bundles for?” John asneds : 
companion. 

“They are three fine bundles of herbs,” he replied. “I am vei 
fond of them, for I am an odd kind of fellow.” 4 

They walked on some distance. a 

“ Look how: the clouds are gathering,” said John, pointin 
straight before him. “ How terribly black they are!” ; 

“No,” said his companion, “those are not clouds, they: au 
mountains—the glorious high mountains by which one. gets .u 
amongst the clouds and into the fresh air... Believe. me; it» 
delightful to be there.. To-morrow we shall certainly be a goo 
stretch on our way.” ‘ 

But they were not so near as they looked ; they had to walk 
whole day long before they reached the mountains, where the dat 
forests grew up towards the sky, and where there were ston 
almost as large as a whole town. It would certainly be a gre 
exertion to cross them, so John and his companion turned into a 
inn to take a good rest, and recruit their strength for the morrow 
march. 

A great many people were assembled in the roomy bar of r 
inn, for there was a man giving a puppet-show. He had just P 
up his little theatre, and the people were sitting round. ina cire 
to see the play. A fat butcher had taken the best seat in ‘the fir 
row, and by his side sat his big. mastiff—a_ ferocious-lookit 
animal—staring, like all the others, with all his might... | wth 
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| The show ‘now ‘began ; it was.a pretty little play, with a king 
and a queen in it. They sat upon a splendid throne, with golden 
crowns upon their heads, and long trains. to their robes, for their 
means permitted it. The sweetest little wooden dolls, with glass 
eyes and great moustaches, stood at all the doors, opening and 
closing them, so that fresh air might come into the room. It was 
really a very pretty play. -. But when the queen got up and walked 
across the floor, the great mastiff—Heaven knows why !—not being 
held by the fat butcher, jumped right into the theatre, and seized 
the queen by the waist, making her crack. It was terrible! 

«~ The poor showman was very upset and grieved about his queen. 
She was the most beautiful doll he possessed, and now the ugly 
mastiff had bitten her head off. But when all the people had gone, 
the stranger who had come with John said that he would soon 
make it right again; taking out his box, he rubbed some of the 
salve that he had used to heal the old woman’s broken leg, into the 
doll: «As soon as it had been applied, the doll was whole again ; 
indeed, it could even use all its limbs by itself; there was no longer 
uny need ‘to pull the string. The doll was just like a human being, 
xcept that it could not:speak. The owner of the little show was 
lelighted ; he no longer needed to hold this doll, for it could dance 
oy itself... None of the others could do that. 

Later in the night, when all the people in the inn were in bed, 
some one was heard groaning so terribly and so continuously that 
svery one got up to see who it was. . The showman went to his little 
heatre, for it was from that quarter that the groans came. All 
he wooden puppets, including the king and all the soldiers, lay 
scattered about; they were groaning terribly, and looking most 
siteously out of their glass eyes, for they were all most anxious to 
9 besmeared with the salve like the queen, so that they also 
night be able to move by themselves. The queen immediately 
ell upon her knees, and holding out her splendid crown, said in 
mploring tones: “Take this, but anoint my consort and my 
sourtiers !”. At this the poor showman could not refrain from 
yeeping; he really felt for her. He promised to give the stranger 
ll. the money he should receive for his play on the following 
vening, if he would only besmear four or five of his best dolls. 
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But the stranger said he desired nothing more than the sword that 
the showman carried at his side; on that being given him, he 
besmeared six puppets, which immediately began to dance, and sc 
prettily, that all the young girls who were looking on soon begar 
to dance too. The coachman and the cook, the waiter and the 
chambermaid, all the guests, and even the shovel and the tongs. 
joined in ; the latter, however, fell over as soon as they had. taker 
the first Step.’ What a merry night it was ! wy 
Next morning John left the inn with his companion, ascending 
the lofty mountains, and going through the vast /pine-forests 
They got up so high that the church towers far beneath them 
looked like little blue berries amongst all the verdure ; they coul¢ 
see very far, for many, many miles, places where they had never been 
John had never before seen so much of the beauty of this fait 
world at once. Thé sun shone warm in the clear blue sky, ane 
when he heard the sweet notes of the horn as it was blown by the 
huntsmen in the mountains, tears of joy came into his eyes, and he 
could not refrain from crying: ‘ How good is God to have createc¢ 
so much beauty in the world, and to have given it us to enjoy!” 
His comrade too stood there with his arms folded, gazing ou 
over woods and towns, into the warm sunshine. A 
At that moment they heard a strange sweet sound over thei 
heads, and looking up they saw a large white swan hovering in the 
air above them and singing as they had never heard a bird sing 
before. The song, however, grew fainter and fainter ; with droop 
ing head the bird slowly sank down at their feet, where the 
beautiful creature died. F 
“Two beautiful wings,” said John’s companion, “so white anc 
large as those which this bird has, are worth money; I will tak 
them with me. Do you see what a good thing it was that I had: 


” 


sword ?” d 
So he struck off both wings of the dead bird with one blow; b 
was going to keep them. 1 cit 


They now travelled many, many miles, far across the mountains 
till at last they saw a great city before them, with hundreds 
steeples that shone like silver in the sun. In the city was: 
splendid marble castle with a roof of pure gold. There livedith 
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king. John and his companion did not wish to go into the town 
at once, but stopped at an inn just outside, in order to wash and 
dress themselves a bit, for they wanted to look neat when they 
went into the streets. 

The landlord told them that the king was a very good man, who 
never did any one any harm ; but as for his daughter —Heavens 
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preserve us !she was a bad princess.. She was beautiful enough; 
nobody was so pretty nor so dainty as she; but what was the juse 
of that? She was a wicked sorceress, who was the cause of many 
handsome princes losing their lives. She had given everybody 
permission to woo her. .Any one might come, were he prince or 
beggar; that was all one to her. He was only, to guess three 
things that she happened to be thinking of when she asked him. 
If he could do so, she would marry him, and he would be king 
over the whole country when her father died; but if he could not 
guess the three things, she had him hanged or beheaded. Her 
father, the old king, was very grieved about it; but he could not 
prevent her from being so wicked, for he had, once declared: that 
he would never have anything to do with her lovers, and that she 
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could do as she liked. Every time a prince came and tried to 
guess in order to have the princess, he failed, and then he was 
either hanged or beheaded. He had been warned in time ; he 
might have gone away without guessing. The old king was so 
grieved at all the sorrow and misery she caused, that he and all 
his soldiers spend a whole day on their knees every- year, praying 
that the princess might reform; but that she never would. The 
old women who drank brandy used to colour it black before they 
drank it—so deeply did they mourn. And more than that they 
really could not do. 

‘“‘ What a hateful princess!” said John. “She ought really te 
be flogged—that would do her good. If only I were the old = 
she should soon be thrashed.” 

As they spoke they heard the people shouting ‘‘ Hurrah ” out 
side. The princess was passing ; she was really so beautiful tha 
all the people forgot how wicked she was, and so they shoutec 
“Hurrah.” Twelve fair maidens, all in white silk dresses, anc 
each carrying a golden tulip in her hand, rode at her side on black 
horses. The princess herself was on a white horse adorned with 
diamonds and rubies. _ Her riding habit was of pure cloth of gold 
and the whip which she held in her hand glittered like a sunbeam 
The golden chain around her neck seemed as though composec¢ 
of small heavenly stars, and her mantle had been made uy 
from more than a thousand butterflies’ wings. Nevertheless, sh 
was still more beautiful than her attire. ; 

When John beheld her, he got as red in the face as a drop o 
blood, and could not say a single word. ‘The princess looked jus 
like the beautiful maiden with the golden crown of whom he hac 
dreamt the night his father died. He thought her so beautifu 
that he could not help loving her with all his heart. “It could ne 
be true,” he said to himself, “that she was a wicked sorceress, wh 
had people hanged or beheaded if they could not guess what sh 
asked them. Every one is free to woo her, even the poorest beggai 
Then I will really go to the castle, for I feel that I must.” 

‘Every one told him not to go, and warned him that he woul 
certainly share the fate of all the others. His companion, toc 
tried to dissuade him, but John was of opinion that it would’ b 
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Ib right. He brushed his shoes and coat, washed his hands and 
ace, combed his beautiful fair hair, and went into the town alone, 
nd up to the castle. 


~ 66 


: Come in,” said the old king when John knocked at the door. 
ohn went 1n, and the old king, in his dressing-gown and slippers, 


(is 


ame to meet him. He had his-crown on his head and held the 
septre in one hand and the orb. in the other. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, putting the orb under his arm in 
rder to shake hands with John. But as soon as he heard that 
e was a suitor, he began to cry so'bitterly that both the sceptre 
ad the orb fell upon the floor, and he was obliged to. dry his eyes 
n his dressing-gown. Poor old king! 

* Pray, don’t,” he said. ‘“ You will share the fate of all the others. 
Vell, you will see.” Then he led him out into the princess’s pleasure 
irden. What a terrible sight was there! In each tree there 
ung three or four’ princes who had wooed the princess, but had 
ot been able to guess what she had asked them. Every time a 
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gust of wind came, all the skeletons rattled, so that the little bird: 
were startled and never ventured to comeinto the garden. Al 
the flowers were tied up to human bones, and in the flower-pot: 
were grinning skulls. It was really a strange garden for ; 
princess. 

“Now you see it,” said the old king. ‘You will share the 
same fate. Therefore give up the idea. You will really make 
me very unhappy, for I take these things much to heart.’ 

John kissed the good old king’s hand and said it would be al 
right, for he was charmed with the fair princess. 

Then the princess herself came riding into the courtyard wit 
all her ladies, so they went out to her and bade her “Good-day.’ 
She was marvellously fair to look at, and gave John her hand. He 
loved her still more passionately than before. . She could certainl; 
be no wicked sorceress, as all the people wanted to make out 
Then they went into the hall and the little pages offered then 
preserves and ginger-nuts. But the old king was sad and coul 
eat nothing. Besides, the ginger-nuts were too hard for him. 

It was arranged that John was to come to the castle again o1 
the following morning ; then the judges and the whole counci 
would be assembled to hear the guessing. If it turned out all nigh 
he would have to come twice more ; but hitherto no one had ye 
guessed aright the first time, and had all lost their lives. 

John was not much concerned about his fate. On the contrary 
he was in good spirits, and thought only of the fair princess 
feeling sure Heaven would help him—how, he did not know, an 
preferred not to think about it. He danced along the high 
road as he went back to the inn, where his travelling compa 
was waiting for him. ‘ 

John did not tire of telling how. gracious’ the. princess. ha 
been to him, and how beautiful she was. He already longed fe 
the next day, when he was to go to the, castle to try his luck ¢ 
guessing, 

But his companion shook his head and was very sad. “I: ar 
so fond of you,” he said; ‘‘we might have stayed together a lon 
while yet, and I am to lose you. so soon. Poor dear John! . 
could weep, but I will not spoil your happiness on the last.evenin 
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hat we shall perhaps spend together. We will be merry, right 
nerry ; to-morrow, when you are gone, I will weep undisturbed.” 
All the people in the town had soon: heard that a new 
uitor for the princess had. arrived, and consequently. there; was 
eat mourning. The theatre was closed ; all the cake-women tied 
rape round their sugar-figures, 
nd the king and the priests lay 
ipon their knees in the churches: 
here was general mourning, for 
10 other fate awaited John, than 
hat which had befallen all the 
ther suitors, 

_ Towards the evening John’s 
ompanion made.a large bowl of 
unch, and. said to him: “ Now 
et us be right merry, and drink 
o the health of the princess,” 
3ut when John had drunk two 
lasses he became so sleepy that 
; was impossible for him to keep 
is eyes open; he sank into a 
eep slumber. His companion 
fted him gently from the chair 
nd laid him in the bed.. When 
-had-got quite dark he took the two large wings that he had cut 
ff from the swan, and fastened them upon his own shoulders. He 
1en put into his pocket the largest of the, bundles which he had 
sceived from the old woman who had fallen and broken her leg, 
nd, opening the window, flew over the town to the castle, where 
e sat down ina corner under the window that belonged to. the 
rincess’s bedroom. 

Stillness reigned throughout the city... As the clock struck a 
uarter to twelve the window opened, and the princess, with black 
ings and a long white mantle, flew away over the town to a high 
,ountain. John’s companion, making himself invisible, flew after 
er, and whipped her so with his rod that the blood came at 
very stroke. What a journey that was through the air! The 
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wind caught her mantle, which spread itself out on all sides like 
sail of a ship, and the moon shone through it. . bh viral 

“ How it hails! how it hails!” said the princess at each blo 
she received from the rod; and it served her right.» At last sh 
arrived at the mountain and knocked. There was a noise’ lik 
thunder as the mountain opened and she went in. John 
companion followed her, for no one could see him: he wa 
invisible. They went through a long wide passage where th 
walls shone strangely, for more than a thousand gleaming spider 
were running up and down them, making them look as thoug 
illuminated with fire. Then they entered a great: hall built « 
silver and gold. Red and blue flowers as large as sunflowel 
shone on the walls ; but no one could pick them, for the stalk 
were hideous poisonous snakes, and the flowers were’ flame 
darting out of their jaws. The whole ceiling was covered wit 
shining glow-worms and sky-blue bats flapping their flimsy wing 

The place looked quite horrible. In the middle of the floc 
was a throne, borne by four skeleton horses, whose harness ha 
been made by the red fiery spiders. The throne itself was mad 
of milk-white glass, and the cushions were little black mice, wh 
were biting each other's tails. Over it was a canopy of ros 
coloured spiders’ webs studded with pretty little green flies the 
shone like precious stones. On the throne sat an old sorcere: 
with a crown on his ugly head and a sceptre in his hand. H 
kissed the princess on the forehead, gave her a ‘seat by his side'a 
the splendid throne, and then the music began. Great blac 
grasshoppers played on mouth-organs, and an owl beat: th 
drum. It was a ridiculous concert. Little black goblins, eac 
with a will-o’-the-wisp on its cap, danced around im: the hal 
But no one could see the travelling companion; he ha 
placed himself behind the throne and could hearand see ever 
thing. The courtiers, who now entered, looked very noble: an 
grand, but any one with common sense could. 'see what’ the 
really were. They were nothing more than broomsticks wit 
cabbages stuck upon them; the sorcerer had blown life: inj 
them and given them embroidered robes. But that made: 1 
difference ; they were only used for show. 2 yay 
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After’ there had- been’ some dancing, the princess told the 
orcerer that she had a new suitor, and therefore asked him what 
he was to think of for him to guess when he came to the castle 
ext morhing. 

« Listen,” said the sorcerer ; ‘I will tell you,. You must choose 
omething very easy, for then he will not guess it at all.’ ‘Think of 
our shoes. He won’t guess that. Have his head chopped off, 
ut don’t forget to bring me his eyes when you come to-morrow 
ight, for I want to eat them.” 

- The princess bowed low and said she would not forget the eyes, 
‘he sorcerer then opened the mountain and she flew back again ; 
ut the travelling companion followed her and whipped her so 
ith the rod that she groaned aloud at the severity of the hail- 
torm, and made as much haste as she could to get back to her 
edroom through the window. _ The companion then flew back 
o the inn where John was still asleep, took off his wings and lay 
own on the bed, for he was naturally very tired, 
It was early in the morning when John awoke. His com- 
anion. got up’ too, and told that he had had a wonderful dream 
iat night of the princess and her shoe, and therefore begged him 
» ask her whether she had not thought of her shoe. For that 
as what he had heard from the sorcerer in the mountain, 

“T can just as well ask that as anything else,” said John, 
Perhaps what you have dreamt is correct, for I trust in Heaven, 
hich I am»sure will help me; But still I will bid you farewell, 
r if I guess wrong I shall never see you again,” 

Then they embraced each other, and John went into the town 
id to the castle. The hall was full of people; the judges-sat in 
ir armchairs and had eider-down cushions upon which to rest 
eir heads, for they had a great deal to think of. The old king 
ot up and dried his eyes with a white pocket-handkerchief, 

Now the princess entered, She was still more beautiful than 
.e had been on the previous day, and greeted every one in the 
ost gracious manner ; but to John she gave her hand and said, 
Good morning to you.” 2 
Now, John was to guess of what she had thought. Heavens! 
yw kindly she looked at him. But as soon as she heard him 
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utter’ the word “shoe” she turned deathly pale and tremble 
all over. But that could not help her, for he had guessé 
aright. a of 

Gracious ! how pleased the old king was—he turned a some 
sault which it was a pleasure to see. And all the people clappe 
their hands in his honour and sno s, who had guessed ghee tl 
first time. iG 

The travelling companion too was glad when he heard ho 
successful John had been. But the latter folded his hands ar 
thanked God, who he felt sure would also help him on the ty 
other occasions. On the next day the guessing was again to tal 
place. us 

The evening was passed like the preceding one. When Jol 
was asleep his companion flew after the princess to the mounta 
and flogged her more severely than the night before, for now | 
had taken two rods. No one could see him, and he heard ever 
thing. ‘The princess was to think of her glove, and this he to 
John as if he had again heard it in a dream. He was therefa 
able to guess correctly, and it caused great joy at the castle. Tl 
whole Court turned somersaults, just as they had seen the king « 
on the first occasion. But the princess lay upon the sofa ai 
would not say a single word. Now it depended whether Jol 
would be able to guess aright the third time. If he did, he wou 
receive the fair princess’s hand, and inherit the whole kingdc 
after the death of the old king. But if he guessed wrong, | 
would lose his life, and the sorcerer would eat his nee bl 
eyes. 

The evening before the day John went to bed early, said } 
evening prayer, and slept peacefully. But his companion tied | 
his wings, hung his sword by his side, took all the three —_ a 
flew to the castle. 

The might was dark and it was so stormy that the tiles flew Frc 
off the houses, and the trees in the garden, with the skeletons. 
them, bent like reeds before the wind. The lightning: flash 


- every moment, and the thunder rolled as though it were one cc 


tinuous peal all night. The window opened, and the princess fl 
out. She was as pale as death, but she laughed at the storm a 
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ought it was not bad enough. Her white mantle fluttered in 
¢ air like the great sail of a ship, and John’s travelling companion 
hipped her with his three rods till the blood ran down upon the 
‘ound and she could scarcely fly any farther. At last, however, 
1e reached ‘the mountain. 

“What a terrible hail-storm!” she said; “I have never been 
at in such weather.” 

“One can have too much of.a good thing,” said the sorcerer. 
hen she told him that John had guessed aright the second time 
oO, and if he did the same the next morning he would have won, 
id she would never be able to come to the mountain again, or 
actice such magic arts as she had formerly done; therefore she 
aS very grieved. 

“He will not be able to guess it this time,” said the sorcerer. 
I will think of something for you that he has never. thought of, 
less ns be a: greater magician than I...But now let us be 
erry.” 

And then he took the princess by both hands, and they danced 
ound with all the little goblins and. will-o-the-wisps in the 
om. The red spiders ran up and down the walls quite as 
errily ; and it seemed as if the fiery flowers were throwing out 
arks. ‘The owl beat the drum, the crickets whistled, and the 
ack grasshoppers played on mouth-organs. It was a merry 
Il. 

When they had danced enough the princess had to go home, 
t she might be missed at the castle. .The sorcerer said he 
ld. accompany her; they would thus: still be together on 
s way. 

Then they flew away through the storm, and the travelling 
mpanion broke his three rods across their backs. Never had 
- sorcerer been out in such a hail-storm. Just outside the 
tle he bade the princess good-bye, and whispered to her: 
‘hink of my head!” But the companion had heard it, and 
t as the princess slipped through the window into her bedroom, 
1 the. magician was about to turn back, he seized him by his 
g beard and with his sword struck off his hideous head just at 
- shoulders, so that the sorcerer did not even see him. He 
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threw the body into the sea to the fishes, but the head he onl 
dipped in the water, and then tying it up in his silk handkerchie 
he took it with him to the inn and lay down to sleep. Lb 

The next morning he gave John the handkerchief and told hin 
not to untie it before the princess asked him what she nai 
thought of. 

There were so many people in the great hall of the castle th: 
they stood as close as radishes tied together in a bundle. T 
councillors sat upon their chairs with the soft cushions, and t 
old king had new clothes on ; his golden crown and the scept 
had been polished up, and he looked quite stately. But » 
princess was pale and wore a black gown, as though she Ww 
going to a funeral. sie 

“ What have I thought of ?” she asked John. 

He: immediately untied the handkerchief, and was vil 
startled when he beheld the hideous head of the sorcerer. / 
the people shuddered, for it was horrible to look at; but'th 
princess sat there like a marble statue, and could not’ utte 
single word. At last she rose and gave John her hand, for he’ 
guessed aright. She looked at no one, but sighed deeply and sa 
“You are my master now; the wedding shall take place ‘th 
evening.” ig 

“Well, I am pleased,” said the old king. “That’s just what 
wished.” in 

All the people shouted “Hurrah,” the band played in the stree' 
the bells rang, and the cake-women took the black crape off th 
sugar figures, for now there reigned great joy. ‘Three roast ox 
stuffed with ducks and chickens were put in the middle of t 
market-place, and every one could help himself to a slice. T 
fountains ran’with the finest wines, and if you asked fora pen 
roll at the baker's, you got six large buns asa a ee Wi 
raisins, too. oie 

In the evening the whole town was ffhuniinetod: the soldiers. 
off cannons, and the boys crackers ; there were eating and drinkit 
toasting and dancing, up at the castle: All the grand lords a 
ladies danced together; ata a ee they could be hea 
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Here ave many maidens fair 
Daneing all so gladly, 

‘i Turning like a spinning-wheel 

2% In the maze so madly ; 

ae Dance and jump the whole night through, 

; Till the sole falis from your shoe. 


_ But the princess was still a witch, and did not care for John at 
ll. His travelling companion had thought of that, and he there- 
ore gave John three feathers from the swan’s wings, and a little 
ottle containing a few drops. He then told him to have a large 
ub full of water placed before the princess’s bed, and when she was 
bout to retire, he must give her a little push, so that she might fall 
ato the water in which he was 'to dip her under three times, after 
aving first thrown the feathers and the drops into it. This would 
ispel the charm under which she was, and she would love him 
early. 

‘John did everything that his companion told him. The 
rincess shrieked' when he dipped her under the water, and 
tuggled in his hands in the form of a great black swan with 
garkling eyes. When she came out of the water for the 
scond time, the swan was white, with the exception of a black 
ng round its neck. John prayed devoutly to’ Heaven, and 
t the water close a third time over the bird’s head, and 
the same moment it was changed into the most. beautiful 
ancéss... She was more beautiful than before, and thanked 
m with tears in her glorious’ eyes for having dispelled the 
arm. 

‘The next morning the old king came with his whole Court, and 
ere were congratulations till late in the day. Last of all came 
yhn’s travelling companion; John embraced him many times, and 
ld him he must not go away, but must remain with him, for he 
4s the cause of his good fortune. But the other shook his head 
id said quietly and kindly: ‘No, my time is up. I have only 
id my debt. Do you remember the dead man whom the 
cked men wanted to illtreat? You gave everything you 
ssessed, so that he might rest in his grave. I am that dead 
bak V2orl gist 
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Saying this, he vanished. 

The wedding lasted a whole month. John and the princes 
loved each other dearly, and the old king lived to see many happy 
days, and used to let his little grandchildren ride on his knee ane 
play with his sceptre. : 

And in time John became king over the whole land. 


“There is no Doubt about It.” 
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HAT was a terrible affair!” said a hen, an 
in a quarter of the town, too, where it ha 
not taken place. ‘That was a terribl 
affair in a hen-roost. I cannot sleep alon 
to-night. It is a good thing that many 
us sit on the roost together.” And then sh 
told a story that made the feathers on th 
other hens bristle up, and the cock’s comb fall.. There was n 
doubt about it. . r 
But we will begin at the beginning, and that is to be found in 
hen-roost in another part of the town. The sun was setting, an 
the fowls were flying on to their roost; one hen, with whi 
feathers and short legs, used to lay her eggs according to the r 
gulations, and was, as a hen, respectable in every way.  As.st 
was flying upon the roost, she plucked herself with her beak, and 
little feather came out. 
“There it goes,” she said; “the more I pluck, the mo 
beautiful do I get.” She said this merrily, for she was the best 
the hens, and, moreover, as has been said, very respectable. Wi 
that she went to sleep. Hf 
It was dark all around, and hen sat close to hen, but the o: 
who sat nearest to her merry neighbour did not sleep. She hi 
heard and yet not heard, as we are often obliged to do in th 
world, in order to live at peace ; but she could not keep it fre 
her neighbour on the other side any longer. “‘ Did you hear wh 
was said? I mention no names, but there is a hen here w 
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atends to pluck herself in order to‘look well. If I were a cock, 
should despise her.” 

“Just over the fowls sat the owl, with father owl and the little 
wis. The family has sharp ears, and they all heard every word 
hat their neighbour hen had said. They rolled their eyes, and 
another owl, beating her wings, said: “Don’t listen to her! But 

Suppose you heard what was said? I heard it with my own 
ars, and one has to hear a great deal before they fall off. There 
3 one among the fowls who has so far forgotten what is becoming 
9a hen that she plucks out all her feathers and lets the cock 
ee it.” 

_“ Prenez garde aux enfants !” said father owl ; “ children Aboald 
ot hear such things.” 

“But I must tell our neighbour owl about it; she is such an 
stimable owl to talk to.” And with that she flew away.” 
-“Too-whoo ! Too-whoo!” they both hooted into the neigh- 
our’s dove-cot to the doves inside. “Have you heard? Have 
ou heard? Too-whoo! ‘There is a hen who has plucked out 
ll her feathers for the sake of the cock ; she will freeze to death, 
she is not frozen already. Too-whoo !” 

“Where ? where?” cooed the doves. 

“Tn the neighbour’s yard. I have as good as seen it myself. 

t is almost unbecoming to tell the story, but there is no doubt 
bout it.” 
_“ Believe every word of what we tell you,” said the doves, and 
ooed down into their poultry-yard. ‘‘ There is a hen—nay, some 
ry that there are two—who have plucked out all their feathers, in 
rder not to look like the others, and, to attract the attention of 
1e cock. It is a dangerous game, for one can easily catch cold 
nd die from fever, and both of these are dead already.” 

“ Wake up! wake up!” crowed the cock, and flew upon his 
oard. Sleep was still in his eyes, but yet he crowed out: “ Three 
ens have died of their unfortunate love for a cock. ‘They had 
lucked out all their feathers. It is a horrible story; I will not 
eep it to myself, but let it go farther.” 

“Tet it go farther,” shrieked the bats, and the hens clucked 
nd the cocks crowed, “ Let it go farther! Let it go farther!” In 
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this way the story travelled from poultry-yard to poultry-yard, and 
at last came back to the place from which it had really started. _ 
“« Five hens,” it now ran, “have plucked out,all their feathers tc 
show which of them had grown leanest for love of the cock, ane 
then they all pecked at each other til the blood ran down an¢ 
they fell down dead, to the derision and shame of their family, and 
to the great loss of their owner.” ue) 
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The hen who had lost the loose little feather naturally did no 
recognise her own story, and being a respectable hen, said: “« 
despise those fowls ; but there are more of that kind. | Such thin; 
ought not to be concealed, and I will do my best to get the stor 
into the papers, so that it becomes known throughout the land 


the hens have richly deserved it, and their family too.” . 
It got into the papers, it was printed; and there is no dout 
about it, one little feather may easily grow into five hens. DA 
- 
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Soup from a Sausage-Peg 


HAT was an excellent dinner yesterday,” said 
an old mouse of the female sex to another 
who had not been present at the festive 
meal. ‘JI sat number twenty-one from the 
old mouse-king ; that was not such a bad 
place !, Would you like to hear the menu ? 

a sh The courses were very well arranged: 

mouldy bread, bacon rind, tallow candles, and sausage—and then 

the Same, things over again. It was just as good as having two 
banquets. Everything went on as jovially and as good-humouredly 
as atia family gathering. \ There was absolutely nothing left but 
he sausage-pegs ; the conversation turned upon these, and at last 
he expression ‘soup from sausage skins,’ or, as the proverb runs 
nthe neighbouring country, ‘soup from a sausage-peg,’ was men- 
ioned. Now every one had heard of this, but no one had tasted 
such soup, much less prepared it. A very pretty toast to the 
nventor was drunk ; it was said that he deserved to be made an 
yverseer of the poor. That was very witty, wasn’t it? And the 

ld mouse king rose and promised that the young female mouse 

vho could prepare the said soup in the most tasty way should be 

vis queen ; he gave her a year anda day for the trial.” 

That wasn’t bad!” said the other mouse ; ‘‘but how is the 

oup prepared ?” 

| “ Ah! how is it prepared?” That was just what all the other 

emale mice, both young and old, were asking. They would all 

iave liked to be queen, but they did not want to take the trouble 
© go out into the wide world to learn how: to prepare the soup, 
mad yet that was what would have to be done. But every one is 
ot ready to leave home and family ; and out in the world cheese- 
inds are not to be had for the asking, nor is bacon to be smelt 
very day. No, one must suffer hunger, perhaps even be eaten up 
live by a cat. Tt 
Such were probably the considerations by which the majority 
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allowed themselves to be deterred from going out into the world 
in search of information. Only four mice gave in their names as 
being ready to start. They were young and active, but poor ; 
each of them intended to proceed to one of the four quarters of 
the globe, and it would then be seen to which of them fortune 
was favourable. Each of the four took a sausage-peg with her, so 
that she might be mindful of her object in travelling ; the ma 
peg was to be her pilgrim’s staff. 

They set out at the beginning of May, and not till the May of 
the following year did they return, and then only three of them ; 
the fourth did not report herself, nor did she send any word 4 
sign, notwithstanding that the day of trial had arrived. 

“Ves, every pleasure has its drawback,” said the rouse 
then he gave orders that all the mice for many miles round shal 
be invited. They were to assemble in the kitchen, and the three 
travelled mice should stand in a row alone ; a sausage-peg, hung 
with black crape, was erected in memory af the fourth, who w 
missing. No one was to give his opinion before the mucus 
had said what was to be said. : 


Now, we shall hear! 
FI. 
WHAT THE First LITTLE MOUSE HAD SEEN AND 
t 
LEARNT ON HER TRAVELS. ; 


“When I went out into the wide world,” said the little mouse 
“T thought, asa great many do at my age, that I already knew “ 
there was to be known. But that was not so; years must pass 
before one gets as far as that. I went straight to the sea. I 
went in a ship that sailed to the north. I had been told that: 
ship’ s cook must know how to make the best of things at sea, but 
it is easy to make the best of things if one has plenty of sides of 
bacon and great tubs of salt pork and mouldy fiour; one has 
delicate living there, but one does not learn how to nails soup 
from a sausage-peg. We sailed on for many days and nights ; the 
ship rocked fearfully, and we did not get off without a a 
either. When we at last reached our destination I left the vessel 

it was up in the far north. 
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“ It is a strange thing to leave one’s own corner at home, to sail 

1a ship which is only a kind of corner too, and then to suddenly 
nd oneself more than'a hundred miles away in a strange land. I 
Ww great trackless forests of pines and birches, that smelt so 
trong that I sneezed and thought of sausages. There were great 
ikes there too. The waters when looked at quite close were 
lear, but from a distance they appeared black as ink. White 
wans lay upon them ; they lay so still I thought they were foam, 
ut when I saw them fly and walk I recognised them. They 
elong to the same race as the geese; one can easily see that by 
neir walk—no one can deny his descent. I kept to my own 
ind. I associated with the forest and field mice, who by the way 
now very little, especially as regards cooking, and yet that was 
ist what I had gone abroad for. The idea that soup might be 
jade from a sausage-peg seemed to them so extraordinary that it at 
nce spread from mouth to mouth through the whole wood. ‘That 
he problem could ever be solved they thought an impossibility, 
nd least of all did I think that there, and the very first night too, 
hould I be initiated into the manner of preparing it. It was the 
eight of summer, and that, said the mice, was why the forest smelt 
9 strongly, why the herbs were so fragrant, the lakes so clear and 
et so dark, with the swans floating upon them. 
On the edge of the wood, surrounded by three or four houses, 
pole as high as the mainmast of a ship had been set up, and 
‘om the top of it hung wreaths and fluttering ribbons—it was a may- 
ole. Lads and lasses danced around the tree, and sang as loudly 
s they could to the music of the fiddler. All went merrily in the 
unset and by moonlight, but I took no part in it—what has a 
ttle mouse to do with a May-dance? I sat in the soft moss and 
eld my sausage-peg fast. The moon threw its rays just upon a 
pot where stood a tree covered with such exceedingly fine moss 
vat I may almost say it was as fine and soft as the mouse-king’s 
ir; but it was green, and that is good for the eyes. 

“All at once the most charming little people came marching 
ut. They did not reach higher than my knee, and though they 
90ked like human beings they were better proportioned. They 
alled themselves elves, and wore fine clothes of flower-leaves 
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trimmed with the wings of flies and gnats, which did. not look at 
all bad. Directly they appeared they seemed to be looking fo 
something—I did not know what; but at last some of them came 
up to me, the chief among them pointing to my sausage-peg, an 
saying ; ‘That is just the kind of one we want! It is pointed—at 
is excellent!’ And the more he looked at my pilgrim’s staff ie +: 
more delighted he became. 1 

“<To lend,’ I said, ‘but not to keep.’ 

“<Not to keep!’ they all cried; then they seized the — | 
peg, which I let go, and danced off with it to the spot with the fine 
moss, where they set it up in the midst of the green. They wantec 
to have a maypole too, and that which they now had see 
cut out for them. Then it was decorated; what a sight that was! 

“Little spiders spun golden threads round it, and hung it with 
fluttering veils and flags, so finely woven and bleached so snowy 
white in the moonshine that it dazzled my eyes. They took the 
colours from the butterflies’ wings and strewed these over the white 
linen, and flowers and diamonds gleamed upon it so that I did not 
know my sausage-peg again; there was certainly not another may- 
pole in the whole world like that which had been made, out of it. 
And now only came the real great party of elves. They wore no 
clothes at all—it could not have been more genteel. I was invited 
to witness the festivities, but only at a certain distance, for I was 
too big for them. q 

“Then began a wonderful music! It seemed as if thousands. 
glass bells were ringing, so full, so rich that I thought it was t 
singing of the swans; I even thought I heard the voice of the 
cuckoo and the blackbird, and at last the whole wood seemed to 
join in, ‘There were children’s voices, the sound of bells, and the 
song of birds ; the most glorious melodies and all that was lovely: 
came out of the elves’ maypole—it was a whole peal of bells, and 
yet it was my sausage-peg. That so much could haye been got 
out of it I should never have believed, but it no doubt depends 
upon what hands it gets into. I was deeply moved ; I wept, as a 
little mouse can weep, for pure joy. d 

“The night was far too short, but up yonder they are not am 
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longer about that time of year. In the morning dawn the light 
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eezes sprang up, the surface of the woodland lake became ruffled, 
d all the dainty floating veils and flags floated in the air. The 
wy garlands of spiders’ web, the hanging bridges and balustrades, 
whatever they are called, vanished as if they were nothing ; 
; elves carried my sausage-peg back to me, asking me at the 
me time whether I had any wish that they could fulfil. So I 
gged them to tell me how to make soup from a sausage-peg. 
“* How we do it 2’ asked the chief of the elves, smiling. ‘Why, you 
ive just seen it. You hardly knew your own sausage-peg again.’ 
“©They only mean that for a joke,’ I thought, and I told them 
raight away the object of my journey and what hopes were 
itertained at home respecting this’ brew. ‘What advantage,’ I 
ked, ‘ean accrue to the mouse-king and to the whole of our 
ighty kingdom by my having witnessed this splendour? TI can’t 
ake it out of the sausage-peg and say: “Look, here is the 
usage-peg ; now comes the soup!” That would be a kind of dish 
at could only be served up when people had had enough.’ 

“Then the elf dipped his little finger in the cup of a blue 
olet and said to me: ‘ Pay attention! Here I anoint your 
Igrim’s staff, and when you return home and enter the mouse- 
ng’s castle, touch the warm breast of your king with it, and 
olets will spring forth and cover the whole of the staff, even in 
e coldest winter time. And with that I think I have given you 
mething to take home with you, and even a little more !’” 

But before the little mouse said what this “‘a little more” was, 
.e touched the king’s breast with her staff, and in truth the most 
sautiful bunch of violets burst forth. They smelt so strongly that 
6 mouse-king immediately ordered the mice who stood nearest 
chimney to put their tails into the fire to make a smell of 
irning, for the scent of the violets was not to be borne, and was 
xt of the kind they liked. 

“But what was the ‘more’ of which you spoke?” asked the 
ouse-king. 

“Well,” said the little mouse, “that is, I think, what is called 
ffect.’” And thereupon she turned the sausage-peg round, and 
shold, there was no longer a single flower to be seen upon it: she 
Id only the naked peg, and this she lifted like a conductor’s baton. 
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“Violets, the elf told me, ‘are to look at, to smell, and t 
touch. Hearing and taste, therefore, still remain to be cot 
sidered.’” Then the little mouse beat time, and music was hear 
—not such as rang through the forest at the elves’ party, but suc 
as is to be heard in the kitchen. What a sound of cooking an 
roasting there was! It came suddenly, as if the wind were rushin 
through all the victuals, and as if the pots and kettles were boilin 
over. The fire-shovel hammered upon the brass’ kettle, and the 
—suddenly all was quiet again. The low subdued singing of tk 
tea-kettle was heard, and it was wonderful to listen to: they coul 
not quite tell whether the kettle was beginning to boil or leavin 
off. The little pot bubbled up and the big pot bubbled up; tt 
one did not care for the other, and it seemed as if there were n 
rhyme or reason in the pots. Then the little mouse waved’ he 
baton more and more wildly—the pots foamed, threw up larg 
bubbles, boiled over ; the wind roared and whistled through th 
chimney—ugh! it became so terrible that the little mouse eve 
lost her stick. 

“That was a heavy soup !” said the mouse-king. 

*Isn’t the dish coming soon?” 

“That is all,” answered the little mouse, with a bow. ; 

“All! Well, then let us hear what the next has to say !” sai 
the king. y 


Ill. 
WHAT THE SECOND LITTLE MOUSE HAD TO TELL. 


“T was born in the castle library,” said the second mouse. _ - 
and several members of our family have never had the good fc 
tune to get into the dining-room, let alone the larder ; it was on 
on my travels and here to-day that I saw a kitchen. Indeed 4 
often had to suffer hunger in the library, but we acquired mu 
knowledge. The rumour of the royal prize offered to those wl 
could make soup from a sausage-peg reached our ears, and th 
my old grandmother brought out a manuscript that she could n 
read herself, but which she had heard read out, and in which w 
written : “If one is a poet, one can make soup from a sausage-pe 
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he asked me whether I was a poet. I felt that I was innocent 
1 that respect, and she said that then I must go out and manage 
9 become one. JI again asked what I was to do, for it was 
uite as difficult for me to find that out as to make the soup. 
ut my grandmother had heard a good deal read out, and she said 
wee things above: all were necessary : ‘ Understanding, imagina- 
on, and feeling. If you can manage to attain these three, you 
re a poet, and then the matter of the sausage-peg will be an easy 
ne for you.’ 

“T departed and marched towards. the west, out into the wide 
orld, to become a poet. 

-“ Understanding is of the most importance in everything—that I 
new ; the other two qualities are held in much less esteem, and 
therefore went in quest of understanding first. Yes, where does 
dwell? ‘Goto the ant and learn wisdom,’ said a great king of 
1e Jews ; that I had learnt in the library, so I did not stop till I 
ume to the first great ant-hill, and there I lay upon the watch to 
ecome wise. 

“The ants are a very respectable little people; they are under- 
anding all over. .Everything with them is like a well-worked sum 
| arithmetic that comes right. To work and to lay eggs, they say, 
cans both to live and to provide for posterity, and so that is 
hat they do. They divide themselves into clean and dirty ants ; 
\e ant-queen is number one, and her opinion the only correct one. 
ae contains the wisdom of all the world, and it was important for 
e to know that.. She spoke so much, and it was so clever, that 
seemed to me like nonsense. She said that her ant-hill was the 
ghest thing in the world, though close beside it stood a tree 
hich was higher, much higher—that was not to be denied, and 
» nothing was'said of it... One evening an ant had lost herself on 
e tree and’ had crawled, up the trunk—not so. far up as the 
own, but still higher than any ant had. reached till then; and 
hen she turned round and came home again she told of some- 
ing far higher that she had come across out in the world. . But 
is all the'ants thought an insult to the community, and the ant 
as therefore condemned to be muzzled and to be kept in solitary 
ynfinement for life. But shortly afterwards another ant came 
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across the same tree and made the same journey and the san 
discovery. She spoke about it with deliberation, but unintelligibl 
as they called it ; and as she was, besides, a much-respected ant-an 
one of the clean ones, she was believed ; and when she died an eg 
shell was erected to her memory, for they had a great respect f 
the sciences. I saw,” continued the little mouse, “that the an 
always ran about with their eggs on their backs. One of the 
once dropped her egg, and though she took great pains to pick 
up again, she did not succeed ; just then two others came up wi 
helped her with all their might, so that they nearly dropped the 
own eggs in doing so. But then they immediately stopped 
their efforts, for one must think of one’s self first—and the au 
queen declared that in this case both heart and understandi 
had been shown. ‘These two qualities,’ she said, ‘ give us ants 
place in the first rank among all reasoning beings ; we all posse 
understanding in a high degree, and I have the most of all.’ At 
with that she raised herself on her hind legs, so that she could n 
fail to be recognised. I could not be mistaken: I swallowed hi 
‘Go to the ants to learn wisdom ’—now I had the queen ! 

“T now went closer to the large tree I have already mention 
several times. It was an oak, with a tall trunk and a full wic 
spreading crown, and was very old. I knew that here dwelt 
living being, a woman called a Dryad, who is born. with the tt 
and dies with it. I had heard of this in the library ; now I behe 
such a tree, and one of these oak maidens. She uttered a terril 
cry when she saw me so close to her. Like all women, she ¥ 
very much afraid of mice ; but she had more cause to be so th 
others, for I could have gnawed the tree through, on which | 
life depended. I spoke to the maiden in a friendly cordial w 
and inspired her with courage ; she took me in her dainty hai 
and when I had told her why I had gone out into the wide wor 
she promised me that very evening I should probably have one 
the two treasures of which I was still in quest. She told me tl 
Phantasy was her intimate friend, that he was as handsome as | 
God of Love, and that he rested many an hour under the le 
branches of the tree, which then rustled more strongly than e 
over the two. He called her his Dryad, she said, and the tree’ 
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ee ; the beautiful gnarled oak was just to his taste, the roots 
ead themselves deeply and firmly in the ground, and the trunk 
1d the crown rose high up into the fresh air; they knew the driving 
10w, the keen winds, and the warm sunshine, as these should be 
10wn, ‘Yes,’ continued the Dryad, ‘the birds. up there in the 
own sing and tell of foreign countries they have visited, and on 
¢ only dead bough the stork has built his nest—that is very 
namental; and one hears a. little too about the land of the 
jramids. All this pleases Phantasy, but it is not enough for him ; 
I myself have to tell him about the life in the woods, and have 
go back to my childhood’s days when I was young and the tree 
as frail, so frail that a stinging-nettle overshadowed it; and I 
ve to tell everything till now that the tree has grown big and 
rong. Now sit you down under the green thyme yonder and 
y attention ; and when Phantasy comes I’ll find some oppor. 
nity to pinch his wings and to pull out a little feather ; take the 
ather—no. better one has been given a poet for a pen-and it 
ll suffice you!’ 

** And when Phantasy came, the feather was pulled out, and I 
ized it,” said the little mouse... “I put it in water and held it 
ere till it got soft. It was very hard to digest even then, but 
ll I nibbled it-up at last... It is very easy to gnaw one’s self into 
ing a poet, though there are many things that one has to 
allow. Now I had two—understanding and imagination—and 
rough these two I knew that the third was to be found in the 
wary ; for a great man has said and written that there are novels 
4ich exist purely and solely to relieve people of their superfluous 
ars, and are therefore a kind of sponge to suck up the feelings. 
remembered a few of those books which had always looked 
rticularly appetising, and. were well thumbed and greasy ; they 
ist have absorbed an infinite deal of emotion. 

“JT betook myself back to the library, and devoured, so to 
eak, a whole novel—that is, the soft or essential part of it; but 
> crust, the binding, I left. When I had digested it, and 
other one besides, I noticed what a stirring there was inside me, 
d I devoured,a piece of a third noyel.. And now I was a poet. 


aid so to myself and told it to others too. I had headache and 
2B 
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stomach-ache, and I don’t know what aches I didn’t have. Th 
I began to think what stories might be made to refer to a sausas 
peg, and a great many pegs and sticks and staves and splinte 
came into my thoughts—the ant-queen had possessed an ext 
ordinary understanding. I remembered the man who put a whi 
stick into his mouth by which he could make both himself a 
the stick invisible. I thought of wooden hobby-horses, of sto 
rhymes, of breaking the staff over any one, and of goodness kno 
how many expressions of that kind concerning staves, sticks, ai 
pegs. All my thoughts ran upon pegs, sticks, and staves, and 
one is a poet—and that I am, for I have tortured myself till I ha 
become one—one must be able to make poetry on these thin 
too. I will therefore be able to serve you up a peg—that is 
story—every day in the week; yes, that is my soup!” 

“Tet us hear what the third one has to say!’ ordered t 
mouse-king. 

“Peep! peep!” was heard at the kitchen door, and a lit 
mouse—it was the fourth of the mice who had competed for t 
prize, the one whom the others believed to be dead—shot in li 
an arrow. She threw the sausage-peg with the crape right ov 
She had been running day and night, had travelled on the railw 
by goods train, having watched her opportunity, and yet she h 
arrived almost too late. She pressed forward, looking ve 
erumpled ; she had lost her sausage-peg, but not her voice, for s 
began to speak at once, as if they had been waiting only for } 
and wanted to hear her only—as if everything else in the wo 
were of no consequence whatever. She spoke at once and we 
on till she had said all she had to say. She appeared so 1 
expectedly that no one had time to object to her speech while s 
was speaking. Let us hear what she said. 


IV. 
WHAT THE FourTH Mouse HAD TO TELL, BEFORE THE 
THIRD ONE HAD SPOKEN. 
“T immediately betook myself to the largest town,” she sai 
“the name has escaped me—I have a bad memory for nam 
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‘rom the railway station I was taken with some confiscated goods 
9 the town-hall, and when I arrived there, I ran into the gaoler’s 


welling. ‘The gaoler was talking of his prisoners, especially of one ~ 


rho had uttered some hasty words. About these words other words 
ad been spoken, and then again others, and these again had 
een written downand recorded: 

-*The whole thing is soup from a Shaper said the gaoler ; 
‘but the soup may cost him his neck!” 

“Now this gave me some interest in the prisoner,” said the 
ttle mouse, “‘so I seized an opportunity and slipped in to him; 
1ere is a mouse-hole behind every locked door! The prisoner 
90ked very pale, and had a long beard and large sparkling eyes. 
he lamp flickered and smoked, and the walls were so used to 
vat, that they grew no blacker for it. The prisoner was scratch- 
ig pictures and verses in white upon black, but I did not read 
em. I believe he felt very dull, and I was a welcome guest. 
fe lured me with bread-crumbs, with whistling, and with gentle 
ords. He was very glad to see me: I gradually began to trust him, 
id we became friends. He shared his bread-and-water with me, 
ive me cheese and sausage, and I lived well; but I must say that 
ter all it was principally the good company that kept me there. 
e let me run about in his hand, on his arm, and right up his 
eeve ; he let me creep about in his beard, and called me his 
tle friend. I really began to like him—such things are mutual ! 
forgot what I had gone out into the wide world to seek, and left 
y sausage-peg in a crack in the floor; it lies there still. I 
aunted to stay where I was; if I went away, the poor prisoner 
suld have no one at all, and that is too little in this world. I 
iyed, but he did not. He spoke to me very sadly the last time, 
ye me twice as much bread-and-cheese as usual, and threw me 
sses ; he went and never came back. I don’t know his history. 
joup from a sausage-peg!’ the gaoler had said, and to him I 
ww went. He certainly took me in his hand, but he put me into 
cage, into a tread-mill. ‘That’s awful! One runs and runs and . 
ts no farther, and is only laughed at. pee 
“The gaoler’s daughter was a most charming little girl with a 
ad of curls like the finest gold, and such joyous eyes and such 
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a smiling mouth! ‘You poor little mouse,’ she said ; and, peepir 
into my hateful cage she drew out the iron pin, and I sprang dow 
upon the window-sill and so out upon the gutter of the ro¢ 
Free! free! I thought only of that, and not of the object of n 
travels. . ey 

“Tt was dark—night was drawing near. I took up my lodgia, 
in an,old tower where a watchman and an owl dwelt. , 1 truste 
neither, and least of the two the owl... That. animal is like a cz 
and possesses the great failing of eating mice; but one. may” 
mistaken, and that I was. She was a respectable, highly-educate 
old owl; she'knew more than the watchman, and quite as mu¢ 
as I. The owl children.made a fuss -about everything. ., ‘Dor 
make soup from. a sausage-peg,;’ the old one would) say; tho 
were the harshest words she could) bring herself to) utter, suc 
tender affection did she cherish for her own-family., Her behayio 
inspired me with such confidence that I sent her a ‘peep’! fro 
the crack where I sat; this confidence’ pleased her, very. mue 
and she assured me ‘that I should. be under ,her, protectio 
and :that no animal would ‘be, allowed to,dome, harm... Sk 
would eat me’ herself.in’ winter, she declared, when food g 
scarce. 

“She was in every way a clever woman}; she/explained to n 
that the watchman could only shriek through the horn that hu: 
loose at his side, saying, ‘He is terribly conceited about it, ar 
thinks he is an owl in the tower... He wants to,look big, but 
very little! Soup froma sausage-peg! ; 

“IT begged the owl to give me the recipe for the SOUP, and th 
she explained it to me: ‘Soup from. a’ sausage-peg,’ she said, ‘ 
only’ a human’ expression, and can. be used, in) different war 
Every one thinks his own way is the most correct, but the wh« 
thing really means nothing.’ ' : 

Nothing!” I exclaimed.,.I. was’ struck. The. truth is,r 
always agreeable, but truth is above) everything, and the old.o 
said so too. So,J thought it over, and soon perceived that if 
brought home that which is, above everything, I should bring, 
more than soup from a sausage-peg. . And thereupon I hasten 
away, so that I might get,home in time and bring the highest;a 
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est, that which is above evérything—the truth. The micé are an 
nlightened little people, and the ‘mouse- king is above them ‘all. 
Te is capable of making me queen—for the sake of truth!” 

~“ Your truth is'a lie!” said the mouse who had not yet spoken. 
1 can prepare the soup, and I will prepare it too.” 


4 
Wi 


How IT was PREPARED. 


ey didn’t travel,” said the third mouse; “I remained in the 
ountry, and that’s the right thing to do. There is no necessity to 
ravel—rone’ can get everything just as good here: Tyremained ; I 
id not get my information from supernatural beings, did‘ not 
obble it up, nor yet learn it from owls. I have evolved mine 
(om my own thoughts. . Now-just you get the kettle put upon 
ne fire. That's it. Now~some water poured into it! Quite 
ili—up to the brim! So—now more fuel! Let it burn up, so 
fat the water boils—it must’ boil over and over! That's it! 
low throw the peg in. Will the king now be pleased to dip his 
ul into the boiling water and stir it with that tail? The 
mger the king stirs, the stronger the soup will become. It costs 
othing. It requires no other ingredients—only stirring !” 
~“Can’t any one else do that ?” asked the king. 

No,” said the mouse, “it is only the king’s tail that contains 
1é power.” 

And the water boiled and spluttered, and the mouse-king 
laced himself’ close to the kettle—there was almost danger 
tached to’ it—he put out his tail, as the mice do in the dairy 
hen they skim a pan of milk, and then lick their creamy tails ; 
ut he only put his tail in as far'as the hot steam, then he quickly 
rang down from the hearth, 

“Ts understood, of course, that you are fo be my queen !” he 
ded ; “ but we'll leave the soup till our golden wedding; in this way 
ie poor of my kingdom, who will have to be fed then, will have 
ymething to look forward to with ect and for a long time, 
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‘Then they held the wedding. But several of the mice said ¢ 
they were returning home, “ that was really not to be called sou 
from a sausage-peg after all, but rather soup from a mouse’s tail 
This and that of what had been told they thought very good ; bi 
the whole thing might have been different. ‘‘ Now I would hay 
told it so—and so—and so ig 

These were the critics, and they are always so wise—afte 
wards. 


This story went out all over the wide world, and opinion 
differed about it, but the story itself remained as it wa 
And that is the best thing in both great things and small, eve 
with regard to soup from a sausage-peg—not to expect any than! 
for it 


The Beetle 


WHE emperor’s favourite horse was shod wi 
gold ; he had a golden horseshoe on each fo 

But why was that ? 

He was a beautiful creature, with slenc¢ 
legs, bright intelligent eyes, and a mane tt 
hung down like a veil over his neck. Heh 
carried his master through the smoke 
powder and the rain of bullets, and had heard the balls whistli 
past ; he had bitten, kicked, and taken part in the fight when t 
enemy pressed forward, and leaping with the emperor across 1 
fallen horse of one of the foe, had saved the bright golden cro 
and the life of the emperor—and that was worth more than all 1 
bright gold. And that is why the emperor’s horse had golc¢ 
horseshoes. 

A beetle came creeping out. “ First the great, then the sma 
said he ; ‘ but size is not everything.” And with that he stretcl 
out his thin legs. 

“Well, what do you want?” asked the smith. 

‘Golden shoes,” replied the beetle. 
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“Why, you must be out of your senses!” cried the smith. 
‘You want golden shoes too?” 

-“ Certainly—golden shoes!” said the beetle. “Am I not as 
ood as that creature there, that is waited on, and brushed, and 
as food and drink put before him? Don’t I belong to the imperial 
tables too?” 

~“But why has the horse golden shoes?” asked the smith. 
‘Don’t you understand that P” 

“Understand? I understand that it is a personal slight for 
ae,” said the beetle. ‘It is done to vex me, and I will therefore 
O out into the wide world.” 

“ Go along!” said the smith. 

“Vou rude fellow!” said the beetle; and then he went out 
f the stable, flew a short distance, and soon afterwards found 
imself in a beautiful flower garden, fragrant with roses and 
uvender. 

*Tsn’t it beautiful here?” asked one of the little lady-birds that 
rere flying about with their red shield-shaped black-spotted wings. 
‘ How sweet it is here, and how lovely !” 

“T have been used to better than that,” said the beetle. ‘‘ You 
all this beautiful? Why, there’s not even a dunghill.” 

Then he went on, under the shadow of a big gilliflower, where a 
aterpillar was creeping along. 

“« How beautiful the world is!” said the caterpillar ; “the sun is 
© warm, and everything so happy! And when I one day fall 
sleep and die, as they call it, I shall awake as a butterfly.” 

“What things you do fancy!” said the beetle. “To fly about 
s a butterfly! I come from the emperor’s stable, but no one 
here—not even the emperor’s favourite horse, that wears my cast- 
ff golden shoes—fancies anything like that. Get wings! Fly! 
Vell, we'll fly now!” And away flew the beetle. “I don’t want 
> be vexed, but I am all the same,” he said, as he flew off. 

Soon afterwards he fell upon a great lawn; here he lay awhile, 
nd pretended to be asleep, but at last he really dozed off. 

Suddenly a heavy shower of rain fell from the clouds. The 
oise awoke the beetle, and he wanted to creep into the earth, but 
ould not, for he was being turned over and over. First he was 
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swimming on his stomach, then om his back, and flying was Hot t 
be thought of ; he despaired of getting away from the place alive 
So he lay where he lay, and remained there. When the rain ha 
left off a little, and the beetle had blinked the water out of hi 
eyes, he saw the gleam of something white ; it was linen laid ou 
to bleach. He reached it and crept into a fold of the damp liner 
It was certainly not so comfortable here as ini the warm dunghi 
in the stable, but nothing better happened to be at hand, and s 
he stayed where he was—stayed a whole day and a whole nigh 
and the rain stayed too. Towards morning he ¢rept out; he wa 
greatly annoyed at the climate. ig 

On the linen sat two frogs, their bright eyes sparkling wi 
pure joy. 


_ This is glorious weather,” said one.“ How refreshing ! 
the linen keeps the water together so beautifully. My hind le 
are itching to swim.” a 


I should like to know,” said the other, “ whether the’ swallo 
which flies about so far has'ever found a better climate than ours 4 
her many travels abroad. So nice and damp! It is really lik 
lying in a wet ditch... Whoever doesn’t like this can’t be ogy 
love his native country.” | 

‘Have you then never been in the emperor’s stable?” aske 
the beetle. ‘There the dampness is warm and fragrant: that 
the climate for me! But you can’t take it with you when yc 
travel. Is there no dung-heap in the garden here, where’ peop 
of rank, like myself, can feel at home and take up their qe 
ters P” 

The frogs either caniia not or would not understand him. 

“T never ask twice !”. exclaimed the beetle, after he had ale 
asked three times and received no answer. 

Thereupon he went a little further, and came across 4 piece 
broken pottery which should certainly not have been lying thei 
but which, as it lay, afforded a: good shelter against wind ai 
weather. Here lived several families of earwigs; they didn 
require much—only company. The females are full of tender 
maternal love, and every mother therefore praised her child as t 
most beautiful and cleverest. dou blag 
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Our little son is engaged to be married !” said one mother. 
Sweet innocence! It is his sole ambition to get into a parson’s 
ar some day. He is so artless and loveable; his engagement 
ill keep him steady. What joy for a mother! » 

» Our son,” said another mother, “had hardly crept out of the 
sg, when he was off on his travels. He’s all life and spirits; 
#ll run his horns off. ‘What joy for a mother! Isn’t it 80, 
fr. Beetle?” They recognised the stranger by the cut of his 
ms ; 

“You are both right ! !” said the beetle, and then they begged 
im to enter the room ; that is to say, to come as far as he could - 
nder the piece of pottery. 

““ Now you see my little earwig too,” cried a third and a fourth 
other. ‘‘They are the sweetest children, and very playful. 
hey are never naughty, except when they occasionally have pains 
) their inside ; unfortunately, one gets those only too easily at 
1eit age.” 

In this manner every thother spoke of her baby, and the babies 

yined in too, and used the little nippers that they fous in their 
ils to pull the beetle by his beard. 
“Ves, they’re always up to something, the httle rogues!” said 
ie mothers, boiling over with maternal affection. But this bored 
ie beetle, and so he asked whether it was much farther to the 
unghill. 

“ Why, that’s out in the wide world, on the other side of the 
itch,” answered an earwig; “‘ I hope none of my children. will go 
) far—it would be the death of me.” 

“Tl try to get as far anyhow,” said the beetle ; and he went off 
ithout saying good-bye, for that is considered the most polite way. 
y the ditch he met several of his kind—all beetles. 

“‘ We live here!” they said. ‘‘ We are very comfortable. May 
€ ask you to step down into the rich mud? The journey has no 

oubt been very fatiguing for you?” 

“Very,” said the beetle. “I have been exposed to the rain, 
id have had to lie on linen, and cleanliness always weakens 
ie very much. I have pain too in one wing through hav- 
ig stood in the draught under a broken piece of pottery. 
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It is really quite a comfort to get once more among one’s ow 
kindred.” 5 

“ Perhaps you come from the dung-heap?” asked the eldest. 

“Oho! from higher places!” cried the beetle. ‘I come frot 
the emperor’s stable, where I was born with golden shoe 
on my feet. I am travelling on a secret mission, but yo 
must not ask me any questions about it, for I won't betray th 
secret.” : 

With that the beetle stepped down into the rich mud. Ther 
sat three young beetle maidens ; they giggled, because they di 
not know what to say. r 

“They are all three still disengaged,” said the mother ; an 
the young beetle maidens giggled again, this time from as 
fulness. 

“T have not seen greater beauties in the imperial stables,” sai 
the beetle, taking a rest. qi 

Don’t you spoil my girls for me, and don’t speak to the 
unless you have serious intentions. But about that I have r 
doubt, and so I give you my blessing !” 

“ Hurrah!” cried all the other beetles, and our beetle was no 
engaged. The engagement was immediately followed by tl 
wedding, for there was no reason for delay. 

The following day passed very pleasantly, and the one aft 
that fairly so ; but on the third day the time had come to think « 
food for the See and perhaps even for the children. ] 

“T have allowed myself to be taken in,” thought the beetk 
“nothing is therefore left for me but to take others in, - 
return.” | 

So said, so done. Away he went, and stayed out tl 
whole day and the whole night—and his wife sat there, a lone 
widow. 

“Oh!” said the other beetles, “that fellow whom we receive 
into our family is a thorough vagabond ; he went away and rf 
his wife sitting there, to be a burden upon us.” 

“Well, then she must be passed off as unmarried again, at 
stay here as my child,” said the mother. “Fie on the villain wl 
deserted her !” a 
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In the meantime the beetle had gone on travelling, and had 
led across the watery ditch on a cabbage-leaf. In the morning 
0 people came to the ditch ; when they spied him, they picked 
m up, turned him over and over, and looked very wise, especially 
ie of them—a boy. “ Allah sees the black beetle in the black 
ne and in the black rock. Isn’t it written so in the Koran?” 
1en he translated the beetle’s name into Latin, and enlarged upon 
species and nature. The second person, an older scholar, 
is for taking him home with them. But the other said that they 
d specimens quite as good as that, and this, our beetle thought, 
is not a polite thing to say—so he suddenly flew out of the 
eaker’s hand. His wings being now dry, he flew a pretty long 
stance and reached a hotbed, where, one of the windows of 
2 glass-house being ajar, he slipped in comfortably and buried 
mself in the fresh manure. 
“ How delightful it is here!” he said. 
Soon after, he fell asleep and dreamed that the emperor’s 
yourite horse had fallen and had given him his golden horse- 
oes, with the promise to have two more made for him. 
That was very acceptable. When the beetle awoke, he crept 
t and looked about him. What splendour there was in the hot- 
use! In the background were palm trees, growing to a great 
ight ; the sun made them look transparent, and under them 
at a wealth of verdure and bright flowers, red as fire, yellow 
amber, and white as driven snow! 
“There is an incomparable splendour in these plants,” said 
e beetle; “how fine they will taste when they decay! This is 
xood larder! There must certainly be relatives of mine living 
re. Ill have a look round to see if I can find any one to 
sociate with. Proud I am, and that is my pride.” And now 
strolled about in the hothouse, and thought of his beautiful 
eam of the dead horse, and the golden horseshoes he had in- 
rited. : 
Suddenly a hand seized the beetle, pressed him, and turned him 
er and over. 
The gardener’s son and a little girl who played with him had 
me up to the hotbed, had spied the beetle, and wanted to have 
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some fun with him. | First he was wrapped up in ‘a vine-leaf, 
then put into a warm trousers-pocket. There he cribbled an 
crabbled about with all his might ; but for this he got a squee; 
from the boy’s hand, and that taught him to be quiet. Then tt 
boy ran off to the great lake at the end of the garden. Here th 
beetle was put into an old half-broken wooden shoe, in whic 
little stick was placed for a mast, and to this mast the beetle w. 
bound by a woollen thread. Now he was a sailor and had to sa 
The lake was very large, and to the beetle it seemed an oc 
he was so terrified by it that he fell on his back and kicked o 
with his feet. The little ship sailed away, and the current of 1 
water seized it. But when it went too far from the’ shore, f 
little boy would ‘turn up his trousers, go into the water, and fete 
it-back to the land. But at last, just as it was setting out to s 
again in full sail, the children were called away for someth 
important ; they hastened: to obey, and running’ away’ from dl 
lake, left the! little ship to its fate. This drifted farther ar 
farther away from the shore, and farther out into the open sea $' 
was terrible for the beetle, for he could not get away, being botié 
to ‘the mast. Then a fly paid him a visit. “What love 
weather !” said the fly. “Ill rest here and bask in the sun; i 
very pleasant for you here.” ql 
“You talk of what you don’t understand! Don’t you see th 
I’m tied fast ?” na 
“But I’m not,” said the fly, and flew off. ia 
“Well, now I know the world,” said the beetle. “It’s a ba 
world. I’m the only honest one in it. First, they refuse n 
golden shoes ; then I have to lie on wet linen and stand in 
draught ; and, to cap all, they fasten a wife on to me. Then, wh 
I have taken a quick step out into the world, and learn how cot 
fortable one can be there, and how I ought to have it; up comes 
human boy, binds me fast, and leaves me to the wild waves, whi 
the emperor’s favourite horse prances about in golden sho 
That vexes me most of all! But one must not count on’ sympat 
in this world. My career is very interesting ; but what’s the ‘u 
of that if nobody knows it? The world doesn’t'deserve to) 
made acquainted with my story, for it ought to “— 
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olden shoes in the emperor’s stable when the: emperor’s fayourite 
\orse was being shod, and I stretched out my legs too. If I had 
eceived golden shoes I should have been an. ornament to the 
table ; now the stable has lost me, the world has lost me—all 
s over !” . 

But all was not over yet. A boat, in which there were some 
ne girls, came rowing up. 

‘Look, there’s an old wooden shoe sailing along,” said one of 
he girls. 

_“There’s a little creature tied up in it!” cried another. 

The boat came quite close to our beetle’s little ship, and the 
oung girls fished it up out of the water. One of them drew a 
mall pair of scissors out of her pocket, cut the woollen thread 
nthout hurting the beetle, and when she got to the shore placed 
2 in the grass. 

“Creep, creep. Fy, fly—if you can,” she said. ‘‘ Freedom is 
glorious thing.” 

~The beetle flew up and went through the open window of a 
irge building ; there he sank down, tired and exhausted, upon the 
ne, soft, long mane of the emperor’s horse that was standing in 
1e stables where both he and the beetle-were at home. The 
eetle clung fast to the mane, sat there quite still for a short 
me, and recovered. 

“ Here I sit on the emperor’s favourite horse—sit on him just 
ke an emperor. But what was I going to say? Ah, yes! I 
member. It’s a good idea, and quite correct. Why does the 
mperor’s horse have golden shoes? That’s what the smith asked 
ie. Now the answer is clear to me. The horse had golden 
orseshoes on my account!” 

And now the beetle was in a good temper. ‘Travelling opens 
1e’s brains,” he said. 

The sun’s rays came streaming into the stable upon him, and 
ade things bright and pleasant. 

“The world is not so bad after all, when you come to examine 
” said the beetle, “but you must know how to take it.” 

Yes, the world was beautiful, because the emperor’s favourite 
se had only received golden shoes so that the beetle might 
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become his rider. “ Now I will go down to the other beetles a: 
tell them how much has been done for me. I will relate to the 
all the disagreeable things I went through in my travels abroa 


and tell them that I shall now remain at home till the horse h 
worn out his golden shoes.” é 
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great festival ; and so it was, for it was Sunday. All the bells wel 
ringing, and all the people went to church, looking cheerful, an 
dressed in their best clothes. There was a look of cheerfulness fe 
everything. ‘The day was so warm and beautiful that one migl 
well have said : “ God’s kindness to us men is beyond all limits. 
But inside the church the pastor stood in the pulpit, and spok 
very loudly and angrily. He said that all men were wicked, an 
God would punish them for their sins, and that the wickec 
when they died, would be cast into hell, to burn for ever and eve 
He spoke very excitedly, saying that their evil propensities wot 
not be destroyed, nor would the fire be extinguished, and the 
should neyer find rest. That was terrible to hear, and he sai 
it in such a tone of conviction; he described hell to them ¢ 
a miserable hole where all the refuse of the world gather 
There was no air beside the hot burning sulphur flame, an 
there was no ground under their feet ; they, the wicked ones, san 
deeper and deeper, while eternal silence surrounded them! It we 
dreadful to hear all that, for the preacher spoke from his heart, an 
all the people in the church were terrified. Meanwhile, the bir¢ 
sang merrily outside, and the sun was shining so beautifully warn 
it seemed as though every little flower said: “God, Thy kindne: 
towards us all is without limits.” Indeed, outside it was not at , 
like the pastor’s sermon. 

The same evening, upon going to bed, the pastor oti h 
wife sitting there quiet and pensive: : 

* What is the matter with you?” he asked her. 

“Well, the matter with me is,” she said, “that I cannot cc 
lect my thoughts, and am unable to grasp the meaning of what yc 
said to-day in church—that there are so many wicked people, an 
that they should burn eternally. Alas! eternally—how long! — 
am Only a woman and a sinner before God, but I should not ha 
the heart to let even the worst sinner burn for ever, and how coul 
our Lord do so, who is so infinitely good, and who knows how tl 
wickedness comes from without and within? No, I am unable 
imagine that, although you say so.” 


~ 


It was autumn ; the trees dropped their leaves, the earnest an 
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severe pastor sat at the bedside of a dying person. A pious, 
faithful soul closed her eyes for ever ; ; she was the pastor’s wife. 
+... “If any one shall find rest in the grave and mercy before 
our Lord you shall certainly do so,” said the pastor. He folded 
her hands and read a psalm over the dead woman. 

_ She was buried ; two large tears rolled over the cheeks of the 
earnest man, and in the parsonage it was empty and still, for its 
sun had set for ever. She had gone home. 

_ It was night. A cold wind swept over the pastor’s head; he 
ned his eyes, and it seemed to him as if the moon was shining 
mto his room. It was not so, however ; there was a being standing 
before his bed, and looking like the ghost of his deceased wife. 
she fixed her eyes upon him with such a kind and sad expression, 
just as if she wished to say something to him. The pastor raised 
umself in bed and stretched his arms towards her, saying, “ Not 
sven you can find eternal rest! You suffer, you best and most 
910us woman?” 
_ The dead woman nodded her head as if to say ‘ Yes,” and put 
2er hand on her breast. 

_ And can I not obtain rest in the grave for you?” 

_ “Yes,” was the answer. 

“And how?” 

“Give me one hair—only one single hair—from the head of the 
sinner for whom the fire shall never be extinguished, of the sinner 
vhom God will condemn to eternal punishment in hell.” 

_ “Ves, one ought to be able to redeem you so easily, you pure, 
you pious woman,” he said. . 

_ “Follow me,” said the dead woman. “It is thus granted to us. 
By my side you will be able to fly wherever your thoughts wish to 
‘0. Invisible to men, we shall penetrate into their most secret 
shambers ; but with sure hand you must find out him who is 
lestined to eternal torture, and. before the cock crows he must be 
ound!” As quickly as if carried by the winged thoughts they 
vere in the great city, and from the walls the names of the deadly 
ins shone in flaming letters: pride, avarice, drunkenness, wanton- 
1ess—in short, the whole seven-coloured bow of sin. 


“Yes, therein, as I believed, as I knew it,” said the pastor, “are 
ZG 
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living those who are abandoned to the eternal fire.” And'the 
were standing before the magnificently illuminated gate; th 
broad steps were adorned with carpets and flowers, and dance 
music was sounding through the festive halls. A footman dresse 
in silk and velvet stood with a large silver-mounted rod near th 
entrance. a 
“ Our ball can compare favourably with the king’s,” he said, an 
turned with contempt towards the gazing crowd in the stree 
What he thought was sufficiently expressed in his features an 
movements: “ Miserable beggars, who are looking in, you at 
nothing in comparison to me.” i 
“ Pride,” said the dead woman ; “do you see him?” ie 
“The footman?” asked the pastor. ‘ He is but a poor fod 
and not doomed to be tortured eternally by fire!” 
“Only a fool!” It sounded through the whole house’ of pid 
they. were all fools there. D 
Then they flew within the four Raed walls of the miser. Led 
as a skeleton, trembling with cold and hunger, the old man we 
clinging with all his thoughts to his money. ‘They saw him jum 
up feverishly from his miserable couch and take a loose stone ot 
of the wall; there lay gold coin in an old stocking. ‘They saw hu 
anxiously beine over an old ragged coat in which pieces: of gol 
were sewn, and his clammy fingers trembled. 
“He is ill! That is madness—a joyless fhadi ones bee t 
fear and dreadful dreams !” Th 
They quickly went away and came before the beds of tk 
criminals; these unfortunate people slept side by side, in lor 
rows. iske a ferocious animal, one of them rose out of his slee 
and uttered a horrible cry, and gave his comrade a violent dig 3 
the ribs with his pointed elbow, and ‘this one turned round in h 
sleep : rE 
“Be quiet, monster—sleep! This iio every night!” 
‘‘Every night!” repeated the other. ‘“ Yes, every night: I 
comes and tortures me! In my violence I have done this an 
that. I was born with an evil mind, which has. brougl 
me hither for the second time; but if I have done wrong’ 
suffer punishment for it. One thing, however, I have not y 
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Einfesaed: When I came out a little while ago and passed by the 
ard of my former master, evil thoughts rose within me when I re: 
nembered this and that. I struck a matchia little bit on, the wall ; pro- 
ably it came a little too close to the thatched roof. All burnt down 
—a great heat rose, such as sometimes overcomes me, I myself 
ielped to rescue cattle and things, nothing alive burnt, except: a 
light of pigeons, which flew into the fire, and: the yard dog, of 
vhich I had not thought ; one could hear him howl out of the fire, 
nd this howling I still hear when I wish to sleep ; and when I 
ave fallen asleep, the great rough dog comes and places himself 
pon me, and howls, presses, and tortures me. Now listen to what 
tell you! You can snore ; you are snoring the whole night, and 
hardly a quarter of an Rc !” And the blood rose to the head 
f. the excited criminal ; he threw himself upon his comrade, ‘and 
eat! him with his aeiad fist in the face. 

“Wicked Matz has become mad again!” they said nae 

hemselves. The other criminals seized him, wrestled with him, 
nd bent him double, so that his head rested between his knees, 
nd they tied him; so that the blood almost came out of his eyes 
nd out of all his pores. 
“Vou are killing the unfortunate man,” said the pastor, and’ as 
e stretched out his hand to protect him who already suffered too 
auch, the scene changed. ,They flew through rich ‘halls. and 
retched hovels ; wantonness and envy, all the deadly sins, passed 
efore them. .An angel of justice read their crimes and’ their 
efence ; the latter was not a brilliant one, but it was read before 
od, Who reads the heart, Who knows everything, the wickedness 
vat comes from within and from without, Who is’ mercy and 
we personified. The pastor’s hand trembled ; he dared not stretch 
out, he did: not, venture to pull a hair out of the sinner’s head, 
nd tears gushed from his eyes like a stream of mercy and love, 
16 cooling waters Of which extinguished the eternal fire of hell. 

Just then the cock crowed. 

“Father of:all mercy,igrant Thou to her the peace that.T was 
nable to procure for her!” 

“«T have it now!” said the dead woman. “It was your hard 
ords, your despair of mankind, your gloomy belief in God and 
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His creation, which drove me to you. Learn to know mankind | 
Even in the wicked one lives a part of God—and this extin: 
guishes and conquers the flame of hell!” 3 
FI 
The pastor felt a kiss on his lips; a gleam of light surroundec 
him—God’s bright sun shone. into the room, and his wife, alive: 
sweet and full of love, awoke him from a dream which God hac 
sent him ! ‘f 
4 


Everything in the Right Place 


T is more than a hundred years ago! Ai 
the border of the wood, near a large lake 
stood the old mansion: deep ditche: 
surrounded it on every side, in which reed 
and bulrushes grew. Close by the draw 
bridge, near the gate, there was an ok 
willow-tree, which bent over the reeds. is 
From the narrow pass came the sound of bugles and the tram] 
ling of horses’ feet ; therefore a little girl who was watching th 
geese hastened to drive them away from the bridge, before th 
whole hunting party came galloping up; they came, however, S 
quickly, that the girl, in order to avoid being run over, placed her 
self on one of the high corner-stones of the bridge. She was sti 
half a child and very delicately built ; she had bright blue eyeé 
and a gentle, sweet expression. But such things the baron di 
not notice ; while he was riding past the little goose-girl, he reverse 
his hunting crop, and in rough play gave her such a push with | 
that she fell backward into the ditch. i 
“Everything in the right place!” he cried. “ Into the dite 
with you.” 
Then he burst out laughing, for that he called fun ; the othe 
joined in—the whole party shouted and cried, while the houné 
barked. a 


While the poor girl was falling she happily caught one “ 
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branches of the willow-tree, by the help of which she held herself 
Over the water, and as soon as the baron with his company and 
the dogs had disappeared through the gate, the girl endeavoured 
to scramble up, but the branch broke off, and she would have 
fallen backward among the rushes, had not a strong hand from 
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bove seized her at this moment. It was the hand of a pedlar ; he 
1ad witnessed what had happened from a short distance, and 
10w hastened to assist her. is 

“yerything in the right place,” he said, imitating the noble 
yaron, "and pulling the little maid up to the dry ground. He 
vished to put the branch back in the place it had been broken 
ff, but it.is not possible to put “ everything in the right place ;” 
herefore he stuck the branch into the soft ground. 

“ Grow and thrive if you can, and produce a good flute for them 
‘onder at the mansion,” he said; it would have given him great 
Measure to see the noble baron and his companions well thrashed. 
Phen he entered the castle—but not the banqueting hall; he was 
00 humble for that: No; he went to the servants’ hall. The men- 
ervants and maids looked over his stock of articles and bargained 
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with him ; loud crying and screaming were heard from the master’ 
table above: they called it’ singing—indeed, they did their best.t 
Laughter and the howls of dogs) were heard through the opens 
windows: there) they. were feasting and revelling ; wine and 
strong old ale were foaming in the glasses and jugs; the favourite 
dogs ate with their masters ; now and then the squires kissed one 
of these animals, after having wiped its mouth first with the table- 
cloth. They ordered the pedlar to come up, but only to make 
fun of him. The wine had got into their heads, and reason had 
left them. They poured beer into a stocking that he could drink 
with them, but quick. ‘That’s what they called fun, and it made 
them laugh. Then meadows, peasants, and farmyards were staked 
on one card and lost. : 

“ Everything in the right place!” the pedlar said when he had at 
last safely got out of Sodom and Gomorrah, as he calledit. “The 
open high road is my right place; up there I did not feel at ease.” 

The little maid, who was still watching the geese, nodded kindly 
to him as he passed through the gate. 

Days and weeks passed, and it: was seen that the broken willowe 
branch which the pedlar had stuck into the ground near the ditch 
remained fresh and green—nay, it even put forth fresh twigs ; the 
little goose-girl saw that the branch had taken root, and was very 
pleased ; the tree, so. she said, was now her tree. While the tree 
was advancing, everything else at the castle was going backward, 
through feasting and gambling, for these are two rollers upon 
which nobody stands safely. Less than six years afterwards the 
baron passed out of his castle-gate a poor beggar, while the 
baronial seat had been bought by a rich tradesman. He was the 
very pedlar they had made fun of and poured beer into a stocking 
for him to drink ; but honesty and industry bring one forward, an¢ 
now the pedlar was the possessor of the baronial estate. From 
that time forward no card-playing was permitted there. 

“'That’s a bad pastime,” he said; “when the devil saw the 
Bible for the first time he. wanted to produce a caricature i 
Opposition to it, and invented card-playing.” 

‘The new proprietor of the estate took a wife, and whom did he 
take ?>—The little goose-girl, who had always remained good anc 


kind, and who looked as beautiful in her new clothes as if she had 
been a lady of high birth. And how did all this come about ? 
That would be too longa tale to tell in our busy time, but it 
really happened, and the most important events have’ yet ‘to be 
told. 

Tt was pleasant and cheerful to live in the old place now: the 
mothér superintended the household, and the father looked after 
ss out-of-doors, and they were indeed very prosperous. 

’ Where honesty leads the way, prosperity is sure to follow: 
The old mansion’ was repaired and painted, the ditches were 
cleaned and fruit-trees planted ; all was homely and pleasant, and 
the floors were as white and shining as a pasteboard. In the 
long winter evenings the mistress and her maids sat at the 
spinning-wheel in the large hall; every Sunday the counsellor— 
this title the pedlar had soar) although only in his old days— 
read aloud a portion from the Bible.’ The children (for they had 
children) all received the best ‘education, but they were not all 
squally clever, as is the case in all families. 

In the meantime the willow-treé near the drawbridge had grown 
up into a splendid tree, and stood there, free, and was never 
lipped. “It is our genealogical tree,” said the old people to 
heir children, “and therefore it must be honoured.” 
~A’hundred years had elapsed. It was in our own days; the 
ake had been transformed into marsh land; the whole baronial 
eat had, as it were, disappeared. A pool of water near some 
uined walls was the only remainder of the deep ditches ; and here 
tood a magnificent old tree with overhanging branches—that was’ 
he genealogical tree. Here it stood, and snowed how beautiful a 
rillow can look if one does not interfere with it. The trunk, 
- is true, was cleft in the middle from the root to the crown ; the 
torms had bent it a little, but it still stood there, and out of every 
revice and cleft, in which wind and weather had carried mould, 
lades of grass and flowers sprang forth. Especially above, where the 
irge boughs parted, there was quite a hanging garden, in which 
‘ild raspberries and hart’s-tongue ferns throve, and even a little 
1istletoe had taken root, and grew gracefully in the old willow 
ranches, which were reflécted in the dark water beneath when the 
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wind blew the chickweed into the corner of the pool. A footpath 
which led across the fields passed close by the old tree. High up, 
on the woody hillside, stood the new mansion. It had a splendid 
view, and was large and magnificent ; its window panes were sc 
clear that one might have thought there were none there at all, 
The large flight of steps which led to the entrance looked like a 
bower covered with roses and broad-leaved plants. The lawn was 
as green as if each blade of grass was cleaned separately morning 
and evening. Inside, in the hall, valuable oil paintings were 
hanging on the walls. Here stood chairs and sofas covered with 
silk and velvet, which could be easily rolled about on castors) 
there were tables with polished marble tops, and books bound in 
morocco with gilt edges. Indeed, well-to-do and distinguished 
people lived here ; it was the dwelling of the baron and his family 
Each article was in keeping with its surroundings. ‘“ Everything 
in the right place” was the motto according to which they alse 
acted here, and therefore all the paintings which had once beer 
the honour and glory of the old mansion were now hung up in the 
passage which led to the servants’ rooms. It was all old lumber, 
especially two portraits—one representing a man in a scarlet coat 
with a wig, and the other a lady with powdered and curled hai 
holding a rose in her hand, each of them being surrounded by « 
large wreath of willow branches. Both portraits had many hole: 
in them, because the baron’s sons used the two, old people as 
targets for their cross-bows. They represented the counsellor anc 
his wife, from whom the whole family descended. “But they dic 
not properly belong to our family,” said one of the boys; “he wa 
a pedlar and she kept the geese. They were not like papa anc 
mamma.” The portraits were old lumber, and “ everything in it 
night place.” That was why the great-grandparents had bee! 
hung up in the passage leading to the servants’ rooms. 

The son of the village pastor was tutor at the mansion. On 
day he went for a walk across the fields with his young pupils an 
their elder sister, who had lately been confirmed, They walke 
along the road which passed by the old willow-tree, and while the 
were on the road she picked a. bunch of field-flowers. “ Everythin 
in the right place,” and indeed the bunch looked very beautifu 
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Mt the same time she listened to all that was said, and she 
ery much liked to hear the pastor’ s son speak about the elements 
nd of the great men and women in history, She had a healthy 
nind, noble in thought and deed, and with a heart full of love for 
verything that God had created. They stopped at the old 
fillow-tree, as the youngest of the baron’s sons wished very 
auch to have a flute from it, such as had been cut for him 
rom other willow-trees ; the pastor’s son broke a branch off. “Oh, 
ray do not do it!” od the young lady ; but it was already done. 

That is our famous old tree. I love it very much. They often 
wugh at meat home about it, but that does not matter. There isa 
tory attached to this tree.” And now she told him all that we 
lready know about the tree—the old mansion, the pedlar and the 
oose-girl who had met there for the first time, and had become 
ze, ancestors of the noble family to which the young lady 
elonged. 

«é They did not like to be knighted, the good old people,” she 
rid ; “their motto was ‘ everything in the right place,’ and it would 
ot be right, they thought, to purchase a title for money. My 
randfather, the first baron, was their son. ‘They say he was a 
ery learned man, a great favourite with the princes and princesses, 
nd was invited to all court festivities. The others at home love 
im best; but, I do not know why, there seemed to me to be 
mmething about the old couple that attracts my heart! How 
omely, how patriarchal, it must have been in the old mansion, 
here the mistress sat at the spinning-wheel with her maids, while 
er husband read aloud out of the Bible!” 

They must have been excellent, sensible noe said the 
astor’ sson. And with this the conversation turned naturally to 
d6blemen and commoners ; from the manner in which the tutor 
s0ke about the significance of being noble, it seemed almost as — 
he did not belong to a commoner’s family. 

“Tt is good fortune to be of a family who have distin- 
aished themselves, and to possess as it were a spur in oneself to 
lyance to all that is good. It is a splendid thing to belong toa 
oble family, whose name serves as a card of admission to the 
ghest circles. Nobility is a distinction ; it is a gold coin that 
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bears the stamp of its own value. » It is the fallacy of the time, an 
many poets express it, to say that all that is noble is bad and stupic 
and that, on the contrary, the lower one goes among the poor, th 
more ‘brilliant virtues one finds. I do not share this opinion, for it: 
wrong. In the upper classes one sees many touchingly beautift 
traits ; my own mother has told me of such, and I could mentio 
several. One day she was visiting a nobleman’s house in town 
my grandmother, I believe, had been the lady’s nurse when she we 
a child.') My mother and the nobleman were alone in ‘the roon 
when he suddenly noticed anold'woman on crutches come lim] 
ing into the courtyard ; she came every Sunday to carry a gift awé 
with her. (ig 

“There is the poor old woman,” said the nobleman ;' “ it is ¢ 
difficult for her to walk.” +O 

“* My mother had hardly understood what he said before he di 
appeared from the room, and went downstairs, in order to save h¢ 
the troublesome walk for the gift she came to fetch. Of cours 
this is only a little incident, but it has its good sound like the por 
widow’s two mites in the Bible, the sound which’ echoes in th 
depth of every human heart; and this is what the poet oug! 
to’ show and point out—more especially in our own time ft 
ought to sing of this ; it does good, it mitigates and reconcile: 
But when a man, simply because he is of noble birth and po 
sesses a genealogy, stands on his hind legs and neighs in the stre 
like an Arabian horse, and says when a commoner has been in 
room: “Some people from the street’ have been here,’ the 
nobility is decaying; it has become a mask of the kind th 
Thespis created, and it is amusing when such a person is exposé 
in satire.” 

Such was’ the tutor’s speech ; it was a little long, but i : 
~ delivered it he had finished cutting the flute. 

There was a large party at the mansion; many guests from t 
neighbourhood and from the’ capital had arrived. . There we 
ladies with tasteful and with tasteless dresses ; the big hall w 
quite crowded with people. The clergymen stood humbly togeth 
in a corner, and looked as if they were preparing for a funeral, b 
_ it wasa festival—only the amusement had not yet begun. A gre 
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Bacert was to take place, and that is why the baron’s young son had 
ought his willow flute with him ; but he could not make it'sound, 
or could his father, and ches the flute was good for nothing: 

There was music and songs of the kind which’ delight most 
Bose that perform them ; otherwise quite charming’! 

Are you an artist?” said a cavalier, the son’ of his father; 
‘you play on the flute, you have made it yourself ; it'is Oe 
a rules—the place of honour is due to you.” 

~“ Certainly not! I only advance with the time, and’ that of 
sourse One can’t help.” 
~€T hope you will delight us all with the little instrument—will 
ou not?” ‘Thus saying he handed to the tutor the flute which 
ad been cut from the willow tree by the pool ; and then announced 
n a loud voice that the tutor wished to perform a solo on the flute. 
fhey wished to tease him—that was evident, and therefore the 
utor declined to play, although he could do so very well. They 
ged and requested him, however, so long, that at last he took up 
he flute and placed it to his lips. 

That was a marvellous flute! Its sound was as thrilling as the 
yhistle of a steam engine; in fact it was much stronger, for it 
ounded and was heard in the yard, in the garden, in the wood, 
nd many miles round in the country ; at the same time a storm 
ose and roared: ‘Everything in the right place.” And with this 
he baron, as if carried by the wind, flew out of the hall straight 
nto the shepherd’s cottage, and the shepherd flew—not into the 
all, thither he could not come—but into the servants’ hall, among 
he smart footmen who were striding jabout in silk stockings ; 
hese haughty menials looked, horror-struck that such a person 
entured to sit at. table with them. But in the hall the baron’s 
aughter flew to the place of honour at the end of the table—she 
fas worthy to, sit there ; the pastor’s son had the seat, next to her ; 
he two; sat there as if they were a bridal pair... An old Count, 
elonging to one of the oldest families of the country, remained un- 
yuched in his place of honour; the flute was just, and it is one’s 
uty to be so. The sharp-tongued cavalier who had caused the 
ute to be played, and who was the child of his parents, : flew 
eadlong into the fowl-house, but not he alone. 
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The flute was heard at the distance of a mile, and strange even 
took place. A rich banker’s family, who were driving in a coac 
and four, were blown out of it, and could not even find roo 
behind it with their footmen. Two rich farmers who had in ot 
days shot up higher than their own cornfields, were flung into tk 
ditch ; it was.a dangerous flute. Fortunately it burst at the. fir 
Satin, and that was a good thing, for then it was put back intod 
owner’s pocket—“ its right place.” pe 

The next day, nobody spoke a word about what had take 
place ; thus originated the phrase, “to pocket the flute.” Ev 
thing was again in its usual order, except that the two, old pictun 
of the pedlar and the goose-girl were hanging in the banquetin 
hall. There they were on the wall as if blown up there; and as 
real expert said that they were painted by a master’s hand, the 
remained there and were restored. ‘‘ Everything in the rig 
place,” and to this it will come. Eternity is long, much long 
indeed than this story. oe 
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N the high-road which led through a wo 
stood a solitary farm-house ; the road, in fa 
ran right through its yard. The sun w 
shining and all the windows were ope 

oan | within the house people were very busy. 

,, < un au the yard, in an arbour formed by lilac bush 
VX <iq} in full bloom, stood an open coffin ; thith 

they had carried a dead man, who was to: 
buried that very forenoon. Nobody shed a tear over him ; his fe 

was covered over with a white cloth, under’ his head they h 

placed a large thick book, the leaves of which consisted of fold 

sheets of blotting-paper, and withered flowers lay between thei 
it was the herbarium which he had gatheréd in various placesia 
was to be buried with him, according to his own wish. Every ¢ 
of the flowers in it was connected with some chapter of his life. 
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Who is the dead man?” we asked. 

~The old student,” was the reply, ‘They say that he was 
mice an energetic young man, that he studied the dead 
anguages, and sang and.even: composed many songs; then 
omething had happened to him, and in consequence of this he 
fave himself up to drink, body and mind. When at last he 
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ad ruined his health, they brought him into the country, where 
omeone paid for his board and residence. He was gentle as a 
hild as long as the sullen mood did not come over him; but when 
‘came he was fierce, became as strong as a giant, and ran about 
} the wood like a chased deer. But when we succeeded in 
ringing him home, and prevailed upon him to open the book with 
1¢ dried-up plants in it, he would sometimes sit for whole days 
king at this or that plant, while frequently the tears rolled over 
is cheeks. God knows what was in his mind ; but he requested 
3; to put the book into his coffin, and now he lies there. In a 
tle while the lid will be placed upon the coffin, and he will have 
veet rest in the grave!” 

The cloth which covered his face was lifted up ; the dead man’s 
ce expressed peace—a sunbeam fell upon it. A swallow flew with 
© swiftness of an arrow into the arbour, turning in its flight, and 
rittered over the dead man’s head. 

What a strange feeling it is—surely we all know it—to look 
rough old letters of our young days; a different life rises up out 
‘the past, as it were, with all its hopes and sorrows, How many 
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of the people with whom in those days we used to be‘on intimate 
terms appear to us as if dead, and yet they are still alive—only wi 
have not thought of them for such a long time, whom we imagine 
we should retain in our memories for ever, and share every joy an 
sorrow with them. , 

The withered oak leaf in the book here recalled the friend,. th 
Beinolfellow, who was to be his friend for life. He fixed the lea 
to the student’s cap in the green wood, when they vowed eterna 
friendship. Where does he dwell now? ‘The leaf is kept, bu 
the friendship does no longer exist. Here is a foreign hothoust 
plant, too tender for the gardens of the North. It is almost as F 
its leaves still smelt sweet! She gave it to him out of her ow 
garden—a nobleman’s daughter. 5 

Here is a water-lily that he had plucked himself, and watere 
with salt tears—a lily of sweet water. And here is a nettle: wha 
may its leaves tell us? What might he have thought when h 
plucked and kept it? Here is a little snowdrop out of the solitar 
wood ; here is an evergreen from the flower-pot at the tavern ; an 
‘here, is a simple blade of grass, 

_ The lilac bends its fresh fragrant. flowers Her the dead man’ 
head ; the swallow passes again—*“ twit, twit ;” now the men com 
with hammer and nails, the lid.is placed over the dead man, whil 
his head rests on the dumb book—so long cherished, now close 
for ever! 


Under the Willow Tree 


sH1E country round the little town of Kjdége, i 
Zealand, is very bare; , It is. true that th 
town lies by the sea-shore, which is alway 
beautiful, but. still, it might be more beautif 
there, than: it| really is: all around. are. fi: 
fields, and it is}a very long way to the fores 
Stull, when one is quite at home in a plac 
one can always. find some attraction in it, for which one afterwarc 
longs, even when in the most charming spot in the world. Arr 
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> must freely confess that it looked very pretty in:summer atthe’ 
treme edge of the little town, where:a few humble gardens skirt! 
e* rivulet which flows into, the sea there; this. was.also. the 
inion of two children who lived next to éach other and: played 
re, making their way through the gooseberry, bushes to get to 
ch, other. _ 
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In one garden stood ian. elder-tree, in the other.an old willow, 
d it was especially under the latter that the children were very 
id: of playing ; this they were allowed to do, although the willow 
od near the rivulet and,they might easily, have fallen into the 
ter. But the eye of God watches over the little ones—other- 
se it would be a bad look-out for them.) They. were, how- 
er, very careful with regard to the water; in fact, the boy was 
afraid of it that. it was impossible in summer-time to get him: 
go into the sea, in which the other children were very fond of 
ashing about. Accordingly,’ he was constantly being, teased 
d laughed at, and had to bear it patiently. Once Johanna, the 
le girl who lived next door, dreamed that she was. sailing in‘a 
4t and, that Kanut waded out to her, so that the water. first 
ne up to his neck, then closed over his head, and that at. last. 
disappeared altogether. From the moment when little Kanut 
wd of this dream, he would no longer bear the jeers of the 
er boys; for he was not afraid of going into the water ‘now, 
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Had not Johanna dreamt it? It is true that he never did it, br 
from that time the dream was his pride. j 

Their parents, who were poor people, often came together, an 
Kanut and Johanna played in the gardens and on the high roa 
where, beside the ditch stood a row of willow-trees, looking, it: 


true, far from beautiful with their polled tops, but then they wet 
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not there for ornament, but for use. The old willow in tl 
garden was much finer, and under that the two children usual 
sat. In the little town itself there is a large market-place, and | 
the time of the annual fair this was covered with whole streets | 
tents and booths full of silk ribbons, boots, and all that one cou 
wish for. There was a terrible crowd ; and as it generally rain¢ 
too, one could easily distinguish the odour of the peasants’ frie 
jackets, mingled, however, with the more agreeable fragrance 

honey-cakes and gingerbread, of which there was a booth fu 
The best of it all was that the man who sold the cakes alwa 
lived during fair-time with little Kanut’s parents, and there w 
generally a present of a piece of gingerbread now and then, 

which Johanna, of course, got her share. But it was still mo 
charming that the gingerbread dealer could tell tales about eve 
possible thing, even about his gingerbread ; indeed, one evenii 
he told a story about it which made such a deep impression ups 
the children that they never forgot it, and therefore it is perha 
best that we should hear it too, especially as it is only a short or 
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“On the counter,” he said, “lay two cakes of gingerbread, one 
n the shape of a man with a hat, the other in the shape of a 
oung woman without a hat; both their faces. were on the side 
hat was turned uppermost, a6 they were to be looked at only on 
hat side, and not on the other, for people should never be looked 
t from the wrong side. The man carried on his left side a bitter 
Imond—that was his heart ; the maiden, on the other hand, was 
Il honey-cake. They both lay as samples on the counter, and 
ay there so long, that at last they fell in love with each other ; 
ut neither told the other, as they ought to have done, if they had 
vanted anything to come of it. 

“ “Fe is aman—he ought to speak first,’ she thought, but would 
lave been quite satisfied, if she had only known that her love 
vas returned. His ideas were far more extravagant, as is always 
he case with men. He dreamed that he was a real street boy, 
hat he possessed four pennies, and that he bought the young 
yvoman and ate her up. 

_“ And so they lay for days and weeks upon the counter and got 
lry, the thoughts of the young woman growing more and more 
ender and womanly. 

“<Tt is enough for me that I have lain on the same counter 
vith him,’ she thought, and—crack !—she broke right in two. 

“<Tf she had only known of, my love, she. would have held 
ogether a little longer,’ thought he. 

“ That is the story, and here they are both,” said the cake-seller. 
‘They are remarkable for their history and for their silent love, 
vhich never led to anything. You may have them!” Saying 
vhich he gave Johanna the man, who was whole, and Kanut 
eceived the broken maiden; but the children were so affected by 
he story that they did not have the heart to eat the pair of lovers. 
On the following day they took them into the churchyard, and 
at down by the church wall, which is covered, summer and 
vinter, with the most luxuriant ivy, as with a rich carpet. Here 
hey stood the two gingerbread cakes between the green creepers 
n the sunshine, while they told a group of other children the 
tory of the silent love which was so silly ; that is to say, the love 


vas silly, for of course the story was beautiful—on that they were 
2D 
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all agreed. But when they looked at the gingerbread pair again 
a big boy, purely out of mischief, had eaten up the broken 
maiden. ‘The children wept about it, and afterwards—probabh 
in order that the poor lover should not remain in the world alo 
—they ate him up too; but they never forgot the story. 

The two children were always together by the elder-tree an 
under the willow, and the little girl sang the most beautiful son 
with a voice as clear as a bell ; Kanut, on the contrary, had not ¢ 
note in him, but he knew the words, and that is at least som 
thing. The people of Kjoge, even to the wife of the fancy goo 
dealer, stood still and listened when Johanna sang. ‘ What 
very sweet voice the little girl has!” they would say. , 

Those were glorious days, but they did not last for ever. Thi 
neighbours became separated. The little girl’s mother was dea 
and her father intended to marry again—in the capital, too, where 
he had been promised a living somewhere as messenger, whick 
post was said to be a very lucrative one. The neighbours partec 
in tears ; that is to say, the children wept, but their parents pro 
mised to write to one another at least once a year. 

Kanut was apprenticed to a shoemaker, for such a big boy coul¢ 
not be allowed to walk about idle any longer; and he was a 
confirmed. 

Oh! how he would have liked to have been in Copethaie 
with little Johanna on that joyous day, but he remained in Kjége 
and had never been to Copenhagen, although the capital is onl} 
five miles distant from the little town ; but when the sky was clea: 
Kanut had seen the towers of the citse far away across the sea, anc 
on his confirmation day he distinctly saw the golden cross on the 
church of the Virgin glittering in the sun. " 

How often his thoughts were with Johanna! Did she eve 
think of him? he wondered. Yes. Towards Christmas a lette 
came from her father to Kanut’s parents, saying that they wer 
getting on very well in Copenhagen, and that Johanna might lool 
forward to great fortune on account of her fine voice; she ha 
been engaged to sing at the theatre, and was already earning | 
little money by that, out ofwhich she sent her dear neighbours ii 
Kjoge a whole dollar for a merry Christmas Eve; she had hersel 
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idded in a postscript that they were to drink to her health, and in 
he same postscript was also written: “Kind regards to Kanut.” 
_ The whole family wept, and yet all this was so pleasant; but 
hey wept for joy. Johanna had occupied Kanut’s thoughts 
very day, and now he was convinced that she also thought of 
lim, and the nearer the time came when he should have finished 
41S apprenticeship, the more clearly did it appear to him that he 
oved Johanna dearly and that she must be his wife. At these 
houghts a smile would come over his face and he would draw the 
hread twice as fast and press his foot against the knee-strap ; he 
an the awl deep into his finger, but that was nothing. He cer- 
ainly did not intend to play the dumb lover, as the two ginger- 
read cakes had done ; that story should be a good lesson for him. 

Now he was a journeyman and his knapsack was packed ; at 
ength, for the first time in his life, he was to go to Copenhagen, 
vhere he already had a master. How surprised and pleased 
ohanna would be! She was now seventeen years old—he 
neteen. 

He wanted to buy a gold ring for her before leaving Kjoge, but 
f occurred to him that much finer things of that kind could be 
ought in Copenhagen. So he took leave of his parents, and on a 
ainy day late in autumn he set out on foot from his native town ; 
he leaves were falling from the trees, and he arrived in the great 
ity at his new master’s, soaked through. He intended to pay his 
isit to Johanna’s father on the following Sunday. The new 
surneyman’s clothes were brought out and the new hat from 
(jogé was put on; Kanut looked very well in it, having till that 
me always worn a cap. He found the house that he was looking 
or, and went up so many steps that it made him quite giddy to 
se how the people were piled on top of each other in the great 
ity. 
Be csing in the room had a prosperous look, and Johanna’s 
‘ther received him in a very friendly manner; to the wife he was 
f course a stranger, but she shook hands with him, and gave him 
ome coffee. 
‘Johanna will be pleased to see you,” said the father; “ you 
ave indeed grown a very nice young man. Now you shall see 
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her; she is a girl who causes me much pleasure, and with God’s 
help will do so still more. She has her own room, and pays us 
for it.” The father himself knocked politely at the door, as if he 
were a stranger, and then they went in. 
And how pretty everything was in there! Such a little roo 
was certainly not to be found in all Kjoge; the queen hersell 
could not have a more charming one. There were carpets, there 
were window-curtains right down to the ground, and even a velve' 
chair, and all around flowers and pictures, and a mirror into whick 
there was almost danger of stepping, for it was as large as a door 
Kanut saw all this at a glance, and yet he saw only Johanna; shi 
was a grown-up girl, and quite different from what Kanut hat 
imagined her, but much more beautiful. In all Kjoge there wa 
not a single maiden like her. How elegant she was, and how ver 
strangely she looked at Kanut, but only fora moment, for the nex 
she rushed towards him, as though she were about to kiss him 
She certainly did not do so, but she was very near it. Yes, sh 
certainly rejoiced at the sight of her old playmate. There wer 
actually tears in her eyes, and then she had much to ask an 
much to talk about, from Kanut’s parents down to the elder-tre 
and the willow, which she called elder-mother and _ willow-fathe 
as if they had been people too ; there was indeed no reason wh 
they should not pass off as such, as well as the gingerbread cake 
Of these she also spoke, and of their silent love, as they la 
upon the counter and broke in two, and at that she laughed quit 
heartily ; but the blood mounted up into Kanut’s cheeks and h 
heart beat quicker than ever. No, she was not proud atall. It w: 
through her too—he saw that very well—that her parents invite 
him to spend the whole evening there ; she poured out the te 
and gave him a cup herself. Presently she took a book an 
read aloud, and it seemed to Kanut that the piece that she rez 
was all about his love, so well did it fit in with his thoughts ; the 
she sang a simple song, but it came from her lips like a stot 
and her own heart seemed to be overflowing with it.» Yes, sl 
was certainly fond of Kanut. The tears rolled down his cheeks: 
he could not help it, and he was unable to utter a single word ; ’ 
appeared to himself as if he were struck dumb, and yet she press 
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is hand and said: “You have a good heart, Kanut—always remain 
aS you are.’ 

- That was an evening without its like; to sleep after it was im- 
s0ssible—neither did Kanut do so. 

~ At parting, Johanna’s father had said : ‘‘ Now, I hope you will not 
orget us altogether. You will not allow the whole winter to pass 
defore coming to see us?” So he could very well go again 
yn the following Sunday, and he intended to do so. But every 
vening, after working hours—and they worked by candle-light too 
—Kanut went into the town; he walked through the street in 
which Johanna lived, and looked up at her windows, which were 
most always lit up. -Once he plainly saw the shadow of her 
ace on the curtain—that was an eventful night. His master’s 
vife did not like his roaming about every evening, as she called it, 
nnd she shook her head ; but the master smiled, saying, “ He 
Sa young man.” 

“We shall see each other on Sunday, and I will tell her how 
he fills my heart and thoughts, and that she must be my little 
vife ;-it is true I am only a poor journeyman shoemaker, but I 
nay become a master. I will work and strive—yes, I will tell 
ier so. Nothing comes of silent love ; that I learned from the 
ingerbread cakes.” So thought Kanut. 

Sunday came, and Kanut came, but how unfortunate it was ! 
hey were obliged to tell him that they were all invited out for that 
vening. Johanna pressed his hand and asked, ‘‘ Have you been 
o the theatre? You must go there. I sing on Wednesday, and 
‘you can get out on that day, I will send you a ticket. My father 
nows where your master lives.” 

How kind it was of her! And on Wednesday afternoon he 
sceived a sealed envelope, without a word inside it, except the 
cket ; and in the evening Kanut went to the theatre for the first 
me in his life. And what did he see? Johanna, so. beautiful 
nd charming, married, it is true, to a strange man, but that was 
il play-acting—something that they pretended ; that Kanut knew, 
therwise she would not have had the heart to send him a ticket 
» that he might see it ; andvall the people clapped their hands and 
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youted, and Kanut also shouted ‘“ Hurrah ! 
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Even the King smiled at Johanna, as if he were pleased with 
her. Heavens! how small Kanut felt; but he loved her very 
tenderly, and she was also fond of him—that he knew; but the 
man must say the first word—even the gingerbread maiden had 
been of that opinion. Indeed there was a great deal in that og 

As soon as Sunday came he went again, feeling as though h 
were going to take the sacrament; Johanna was alone, and 
received him. So it could not have chanced more luckily. 

“T am glad that you have come,” she said. “I was already 
thinking of sending my father to you, but I had an idea that yo 
would come to-night ; for I must tell you that I am going te 
France on Friday. I must, if I wish to do anything in th 
future.” 

But it seemed to Kanut as if the room were turning round an 
round ; he felt as though his heart was going to burst. It is true 
no tears came into his eyes, but one could plainly see how griey 
he was. ‘‘ Dear honest, faithful soul!” she said ; and with th 
Kanut’s tongue was loosed, and he told her how dear she was t 
him, and that she must be his wife. While he uttered these “oll 
he saw Johanna change colour and turn pale ; she let go his han¢ 
and replied earnestly and sadly ; ‘“‘ Do not make yourself and me 
unhappy, Kanut. I will always be a kind sister to you, upor 
whom you can rely ; but no more than that.” And she passed he 
soft hand over his hot brow. ‘God gives us strength to bea 
much, if we but will it.” 

At that moment her step-mother entered the room. 

“ Kanut is quite beside himself at my going away,” said ‘haa 
“ Be a man ;” and with that she laid her hand upon his shoulder 
One would fave thought that they had aches only of the j journe} 
and of nothing else.“ You area child,” she continued ; “ but now 
you must be good and reasonable, as under the wallaweeaee wher 
we were both children.” mi 

But it seemed to Kanut as though the world were out of joint 
his thoughts were like a loose thread, fluttering to and fro in th 
wind. He stayed, not knowing whether they had asked him te 
stay ; but they were kind and good, and Johanna poured him ou 
some tea, and sang. The songs did not have the old <a 
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vere still so infinitely beautiful, almost heartbreaking. At last 
Sanut went ; he did not offer her his hand, but she took it, saying, 
J suppose you will give your sister your hand at parting, my old 
aymate.” She smiled through the tears which were running 
lown her cheeks, and repeated the word “Brother.” Yes, that 
vas indeed a beautiful consolation. Such was their parting. 
She sailed to France; Kanut walked about in the dirty streets 
f Copenhagen. His shopmates asked him why he went about 
90king so miserable, and told him that he, a young fellow, ought 
9 go out and enjoy himself with them. 

They went together to a dancing saloon; there were many 
retty girls, but none at all like Johanna, and here, where he had 
hought to forget her, she was most of all in his thoughts. ‘“ God 
ives us strength to bear much, if we but will it,” she had said, and 
kind of devotion came over him. He folded his hands ; the 
iolins struck up, and the girls danced around in a circle. 
uddenly he started; it seeméd to him as if he were in a place 
fhere he ought not to have taken Johanna, for after all she was 
ith him there in his heart. So he went out, walked about the 
treets, and went past the house where she had lived ; all was dark 
nere—it was dark, empty, and lonesome everywhere. The world 
rent its way, and Kanut went his. 

Winter came and the waters froze over; it seemed as if every- 
uing were preparing itself for burial. 

But when spring returned, and the first steamer went out, a 
ynging seized Kanut to go far out into the world, but not to 
rance. 

He buckled on his knapsack and wandered far into Germany, 
om town to town, knowing no rest neither peace ; only when he 
sached the beautiful old town of Niiremberg did he seem to 
ecome master again of his feet. He controlled himself sufficiently 
> stay there. 

Niiremberg is a wonderful old town, looking as though it were 
at out of an old picture-book. The streets run just as they them- 
Ives please, and the houses do not care about standing evenly in 
yws. Bow-windows and small turrets, scroll-work and_ statues 
roject over the pavement, and high up from the roofs, gutters, in 
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the form of dragons and long-legged dogs, run out into the middle 
of the street. ? ib 

Here on the market-place stood Kanut with his knapsack on 
his back ; he was standing near one of the old fountains with the 
beautiful biblical and historical figures which are to be seer 
between the sparkling jets of water. A pretty servant-maid was 
just getting some water, and gave Kanut a draught ; having 
handful of roses, she also gave him one, and this seemed to hin 
to be a good omen. 

From the neighbouring church the sound of the organ ea 
out towards him ; it sounded so homelike, that it seemed to com 
from the church * Kjoge, and he went into the great a 
The sun shone in between the tall slender pillars through th 
stained-glass windows ; Kanut’s thoughts were filled with devotion 
and a peaceful calm came over his soul. 

He sought out a good master in Nuremberg, and stayed wit 
him and learned the German language. 

The old ditches round the town have been turned into smal 
kitchen-gardens, but the high walls with their heavy towers ar 
still standing. The ropemaker twists his rope on the woodel 
galleries along the inner side of the city wall, and here all aroun 
the elder grows up out of holes and crevices. It stretches it 
branches over the small lowly houses lying beneath, and in one c 
these lived the master with whom Kanut worked; the elder-tre 
hung its branches over the little attic window at which the youn 
man sat. 

Here he passed a summer and a winter; but when spring cam 
it was no longer to be borne. The elder blossomed, and ‘it 
fragrance reminded him so of home that it seemed as if he wer 
again in the gardens of Kjoge: so Kanut left his master fc 
another who lived farther in the town, where no elder-tree grew. 

His workshop was near an old walled bridge, opposite an eve 
splashing low water-mill ; the rushing stream flowed past, hemme 
in by houses which were all provided with old crumblin 
balconies. It looked as if the houses wanted to shake them a 
down into the water. Here no elder grew; here there was ni 
even a flower-pot with a little green. But just opposite the wo 
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Bip there stood a large old willow, clinging, as it were, to the 
house, so as not to be torn away by the stream, and stretching 
its boughs out over the water, like the willow-tree in the garden at 
Kjoge. 

_ Yes, he had indeed removed from elder-tree mother to willow- 
father ; the tree here, especially on moonlight evenings, had some- 
thing about it that went to his heart; it was, however, by no 
means the moonlight, but the old tree itself. 

~ Anyhow, he could not bear it. Why not? Ask the willow-tree, 
ask the blossoming elder. And so he bade his Niiremberg master 
good-bye and went farther. 

He never spoke to any one of Johanna, hiding his grief within 
him, and laying a deep significance upon the story of the two 
gingerbread cakes. Now he understood why the little man had 
had a bitter almond on his left side, for he himself had also a 
bitter taste there; and Johanna, who had always been so kind 
and friendly, she was honey-cake all over. It seemed as though 
the strap of his knapsack was so tight that he could hardly 
breathe ; he loosened it, but it was no better than before. He 
saw only half the world around him; the other half he carried 
within him. That was how the matter stood. 

+ It was only when he caught sight of the high mountains that 
his heart became lighter. ‘Tears came into his eyes, and as 
thoughts turned towards the things about him. 

_ The Alps seemed to him to be the folded wings of the earth ; 
what if they should unfold themselves, these great pinions with 
their variegated pictures of dark forests, rushing torrents, clouds 
and masses of snow? On the last day the earth will lift up its 
great wings, soar up to heaven, and burst like a soap-bubble in 
the light that streams from the Throne. ‘Oh! would that it were 
the last day!” sighed Kanut. 

- Silently he wandered through the land that seemed to him like 
1 grass-grown orchard. Pretty young lacemakers nodded to him 
from the wooden balconies of the houses, the mountain-tops 
slowed in the red sunset, and when he saw the green lakes, over- 
shadowed by the dark trees, he thought of the coast in the bay of 
Kjoge, and his heart was filled with sadness, but not with pain. 
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And farther on he saw the Rhine rolling along like a great wave, 
dashing itself into foam, and, with the rainbow fluttering overhead 
like a loose ribbon, transforming itself into snow-white masses of 
clouds ; it seemed to him as though this was the place where the 
clouds were made, and he thought of the water-mill at Kjoge, 
where the waters rush and foam. 

He would gladly have remained here in the quiet town on the 
Rhine, but there were far too many elder and willow trees. He 
therefore proceeded farther, across the great lofty mountains 
through the clefts in the precipices, and along paths which hung 
upon the sides of the rocks like swallows’ nests. The water: 
rushed along far beneath him, and the clouds lay at his feet ; he 
marched along in the warm summer sun, over thistles, alpine rose: 
and snow, saying farewell to the lands of the North, and entering 
the region of blossoming chestnut-trees, vineyards, and fields o 
maize. The mountains formed a wall between him and all hi 
recollections ; and this was as it should be. 

Before him lay a great magnificent city which they called Milan 
and here he found a German master, who gave him employment 
they were an old, pious couple in whose shop he worked, and the 
grew very fond of the quiet young journeyman, who spoke little 
but worked the more, and who lived in such a pious and Christia 
way. It also seemed to him as though Heaven had taken th 
heavy burden from his heart. 

His greatest pleasure was to occasionally ascend the mniehit 
marble cathedral which seemed to him to be built of snow fror 
his home, and shaped into images, tapering spires, and ope 
halls adorned in many colours; from every corner, every spit 
and every niche the white statues smiled down upon him. Aboy 
him was the blue sky, beneath him lay the city and the fa 
stretching green plains of Lombardy, and towards the north wet 
the high mountains with their eternal snows... At such momen 
he would think of the church at Kjége, with its red ivy-clad wall 
but he did not wish himself away ; here, behind the mountains, k 
longed to be buried. 

He had lived in Milan a year, and three years had passed sin 
he had left home, when one day his master took him into the toy 
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t to the circus to see the riding, but to the grand opera, and it 
s a building, too, worth seeing. The finest silken curtains hung 
wn from seven balconies, and from the floor to the dizzy heights 
the roof sat the grandest ladies with bouquets in their hands, as 
hey were going to a ball; the gentlemen were all in full dress, 
1 many of them adorned with gold and silver. It was as light 
in the brightest sunshine ; the music was beautiful, and every- 
ng was much grander than in the theatre at Copenhagen, 
hough Johanna was there. But surely it was magic! The 
tain went up, and here she was too! Here was Johanna, all 
sssed in gold and silk, with a golden crown on her head. She 
1g as only an angel can sing, coming down to the footlights as 
as she could. 

She smiled as only Johanna could smile, and looked straight at 
mut. 

The poor fellow seized his master’s hand and. shouted 
ohanna”; but no one else heard him, the music drowning 
srything. His master nodded, saying, “Yes, her. name is 
qanna ;” and with that he took out a printed paper and showed 
nut her name, written out at length. 

No, it was not a dream. Every one applauded and threw flowers 
1 wreaths to her, and every time that she went off, she was called 
sk ; she was continually going off and coming on. 

[n the street the people crowded round her carriage and drew it 
ng; Kanut was among the foremost and shouted the most 
tily. When they had reached her house, which was all beauti- 
y illuminated, he stood at the carriage-door, which sprang open, 
1 Johanna got out. . The light fell upon her sweet face, and she, 
ugh deeply moved, smilingly returned her thanks in a kind, 
ndly way. Kanut looked her straight in the face, and she 
ked full into his, but she did not know him. A man, on whose 
ast sparkled a star, gave her his arm—they were betrothed, 
yple said, . 

[Then Kanut went home and packed his knapsack ; he felt that 
must get back to his native place, to the elder and the 
low-tree. Under that dear old willow-tree !—One can run over a 
ole lifetime in an hour. 
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The old couple begged him to stay, but no words could ke 
him back. It was all in vain that they reminded him of 1 
coming winter, and told him that snow had already fallen” 
the mountains; he would be able, he said, to get along, ¥ 
his knapsack on his back and supported by his staff, in the tre 
of the slow rolling waggons, for which a way would have to. 
made. : 

He marched along towards the mountains, and crossing the 
descended into the valley ; though wearied, he saw neither ville 
nor house, and continued his march northwards. The st 
gleamed overhead, his knees gave way, and his head became diz: 
down in the valley stars shone forth too, and it seemed as if | 
sky were also beneath him. He felt ill; the stars below became m 
numerous, and grew brighter and brighter, moving to and fro. 
was a little town in which lights were flickering, and when 
comprehended this he exerted his remaining strength and reacl 
a miserable inn. ° 

He remained there for the night and for the whole of — 
following day, for his body required rest and nourishment ; it 1 
thawing, and rain was falling in the valley. But early on the n 
morning a minstrel came into the village playing an air fr 
Kanut’s home, and then it was impossible for him to tarry ; 
longer. He continued his journey towards the north, marching 
days and days with such haste as if he were anxious to get ho 
before all were dead there; but to no one did he speak of 
longing ; no one would have believed in the sorrow of his heart, 
deepest sorrow that can exist. Such grief is not for the world, i 
not entertaining—not even for friends ; and he was a strange 
the strange lands through which he was passing to his home 
the north. 

It was evening ; he was walking along the public high-road. ” 
frost was beginning to make itself felt, and the country — 
becoming more and more flat, with more fields and meadows. 
the road stood a large willow-tree ; everything looked so \ 
home-like that he sat down under it. | He felt very tired, his h 
began to nod, and his eyes closed in slumber, but still he k 
that the willow-tree stretched its hanging branches out over h 
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= tree seemed to him to be an old mighty man. It seemed to 
old willow-father himself, who took him up in his arms, and 
tried him, his tired son, back to the old homeland, to the open 
sak shore of Kjoge, to the garden of his childhood’s days. It 
$ indeed the willow-tree itself, from Kjoge, which had wandered 
t in the world to seek him ; now it had found him, and had led 
n back to the little garden by the brook, and here stood Johanna 
~her splendour, as he had last seen her, and crying out 
Velcome” to him. 

Before him stood two peculiar forms, although they seemed 
ich more human than when he had seen them in his childhood, 
‘they too had altered ; they were the two gingerbread cakes, the 
in and the woman, turning their right side towards him and 
king very well. 

“Many thanks,” said they to Kanut. ‘ You have loosened our 
igues to freely express our thoughts, otherwise nothing would 
me of them, and now something has come of them: we are 
gaged.” 

Then they went hand in hand through the streets of Kjoge and 
yked very respectable even on their wrong side—there was no 
It to be found with them. They walked straight towards the 
arch, Kanut and Johanna following ; the latter also went hand 
hand, and the church stood there just as ever, with its red walls, 
d with green ivy. Both the great doors of the church flew open, 
- organ pealed forth, and they walked up the broad aisle. 

“Our master first,” said the gingerbread bridal pair, making 
y for Kanut and Johanna, who knelt down at the altar; she 
it her head ovcr his face and icy-cold tears fell from her eyes. 
was the ice round her heart melting by his strong love; the 
rs fell upon his burning cheeks and—awoke him, and he found 
aself sitting under the old willow-tree, in a strange land, on a 
d wintry evening. From the clouds fell icy hail and beat upon 
face. 

‘That was the most beautiful hour of my life,” said he, “and it 
;—a dream. Oh God! let me dream again!” He closed his 
§ once more; he slept and dreamed. 

Powards morning snow fell. The wind blew it in drifts over him, 
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but he slept on. The villagers going to church found a workit 
lad sitting by the roadside ; he was dead, frozen to death—und 
the willow-tree. 


Ib and Christine 


I 


a4. AR the clear stream called the Guden: 
f in North Jutland, in the forest whi 
extends from its banks far into t 
country, there rises a high ridge 

land stretching like a wall through t 
wood. To the west of this stands 
farm-house, surrounded by some pc 
arable land; the sandy soil may 

seen through the spare rye and e 
of barley that grow there. Some years ago some people lived h 
who cultivated the fields, and kept, moreover, three sheep, a 
and two oxen ; in fact, they supported themselves very well, a 
had enough to live on, if one takes life as it comes. Inde 
they might even have managed to keep two horses, but, like’ 
other peasants of the neighbourhood, they said: “A horse e 
its head off”’—that is to say, it eats as much as it earns. Jef 
Jansens cultivated his fields in summer ; in winter he made wooe 
shoes, and then he had an assistant, a journeyman who, like hi 
knew how to make the shoes strong, though light and “ fashionabl 
They cut out shoes and spoons, and that brought in money, so 
would have been unfair to the Jeppe Jansens to call them pi 
people. 

Little Ib, a boy seven years old, the only child in the hou 
would sit by and look at the men at work, whiitling away at asti 
and occasionally cutting his fingers. But one day Ib had succeect 
so well with two bits of wood that they looked like little wooc 
shoes, and these he intended to give to little Christine. And y 
was little Christine ? ‘ | 

She was the boatman’s little daughter, as dainty and delicate 
a nobleman’s child ; if she had been dressed as such, no one wo 
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ive believed that she lived in the hut on the neighbouring heath 
here dwelt her father, who was a widower, and earned his vate 
/ carrying firewood in his large boat from the forest to the 
ighbouring estate of Silkeborg, with its fine eel-fisheries and eel- 
sir, and sometimes even as far as the distant hamlet of Randers. 
€ had no one who could have taken care of Christine ; therefore 
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little girl was almost always in the boat with him, or in the wood 
jongst the ferns and blackberry bushes. Occasionally, when he 
nt to the little town, he would take Christine, who was a year 
inger than Ib, across the heath to Jeppe Jansens’. 

[b and Christine agreed very well in everything ; they shared 
th other’s bread and blackberries when they were hungry, and 
y dug up the earth together, running, creeping and playing about 
rywhere. One day they even ventured quite alone up the high 
ge and a long way into the wood; once they found a few snipe’s 
5 there, and that was a great event. 

[b had never yet been on the heath where Christine’s father 
sd, nor had he been on the river. But at last he was to go; 
ristine’s father had invited him, and on the evening before the 
ursion he followed the boatman across the heath to his house. 
arly the next morning both the children were sitting high up 
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on the pile of firewood in the boat, eating bread and blackberries, 
while Christine’s father and his assistant sent the boat along by 
means of poles. They had the current with them, and they glided 
swiftly along the stream and across the lakes which it forms. The 
latter often seemed entirely shut in by woods, reeds and water. 
plants, but still always afforded a thoroughfare, even though the: 
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old trees bent down over the water, and the oaks stretched for- 
ward their peeled boughs, looking as if they had tumed up their: 
sleeves to show their knotty, naked arms. Old alders, which had 
been washed away from the banks by the current, clung fast byy 
their roots to the bed of the river, and looked like little wooded 
islands ; while the water-tilies rocked themsely 
was a glorious journey, and at last the 
with the water rushing through the sl 
thought Ib and Christine. 


es on the stream. 
y reached the great eel-we 1 
uices. It was too beautifi 
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: 
In those days there was no factory there, nor any town; only 
he great old farmyard was to be seen, with its scanty fields and 
ts few servants and a small number of cattle ; and the rush of the 
water through the weir and the cries of the wild ducks were the 
mnly life stirring at Silkeborg. After the firewood had been ua- 
oaded, Christine's father bought a bundle of eels and a slaughtered 
sucking-pig, all were put into a basket and placed in the back 
of the boat. “Then they went back again up the stream, but 
fhe wind was in their favour, and when they had hoisted the 
sails, it was as good as if they were being towed by two horses. 

* When they reached a point on the river near which the boat- 
man’s assistant lived, not far from the bank, the boat was 
nade fast, and both men landed, after impressing upon the chil- 
jren to remain quiet. But the children did not obey—at least 
Inly for a very short time. ‘They wanted to peep into the basket 
n which the eels and the sucking-pig lay. They must needs take 
he pig out, hold it in their hands, and feel and touch it; and as 
hey both wanted to do this at the same time, they happened to 
et it fall into the water, and away floated the pig with the stream. 
Here was a terrible calamity ! 

“Ib sprang ashore and ran a little distance away from the boat, 
ind Christine sprang after him, crying, “’Take me with you!” In 
1 few moments they were deep in the bushes, and could no longer 
see either the boat or the bank ; they ran on a little farther, and 
hen Christine fell down and began to cry. But Ib picked her up 
gain. 

» “Follow me,” he said. “ There’s the house over there.” 

But the house was not over there. They wandered farther and 
arther, over the dry rustling last year’s leaves, over fallen 
ranches that cracked under their little feet. Soon they heard a 
oud piercing cry. They stood still and listened, and then the cry 
of an eagle echoed through the wood. It was a horrible scream, 
und it frightened them ; but before them, there in the wood, grew 
he finest blackberries in immense numbers. ‘This was too invit- 
ng for them to do otherwise than stop, so they stayed and ate 
slackberries till they had black mouths and black cheeks. Again 


hey heard the cry that had startled them before. ne 
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“We shall get into trouble about the pig,” said Christine. : 
“Come, let us go home,” said 1b; “it is here in the wood.” Ant 
they went on. They came to a road, but it did not lead hem 


cries of the horned ow! and other birds. At last they both lost 
themselves in some bushes. Christine cried, and Ib cried, and! 


leaves and fell asleep. 
_ The sun was high in the heavens when the two children awoke, 


through the sie and there they mao go to warm thomselvall 
thence too, thought Ib, they would be able to see his parents 
house. But they were far from the house, in quite another part 
of the wood. They climbed up the hill, and found themselves on 
a slope by a clear transparent lake ; the fish were near the surface 
in great numbers illumined by the sun’s rays. The sight of all 
this was as unexpected as it was sudden. Close beside them grew 


formed. But there was yet another surprise, another fright, in 
store for them. Out of the bushes came a tall old woman with 


of a Moor. On her back she carried a bundle and in her hand 
was a knotted stick: she was a gipsy. The children did not 
understand at first what she said. She took three large nuts out 
of her pocket and told them that these contained the finest and 
most beautiful things : they were wishing-nuts. 

Ib looked at her, and as she spoke so friendly, he <ammanl 
up courage and asked her whether she would give him the nuts. 
The woman gave them to him, and picked herself some more a 
whole pocketful, from the nut-bush. 

Ib and Christine stared at the three wishing-nuts with wonder- 
ing eyes. ‘a 

“Can there be a cart with two horses in this nut?” asked Ib, _ 


the woman. 
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3 Then give me the nut,” said Christine ; and Ib gave it to her, 
vhile the strange woman tied it in her neckerchief for her. 

~* Can there be a pretty little neckerchief in this nut, like the 
ne Christine has round her neck ?” asked Ib. 

aa There are neckerchiefs in it,” said the woman. “ There are 
ine dresses, stockings, a hat, anda veil.” 
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“Then I want that one too,” said Christine ; and Ib gave her 
1e second nut too. The third was a little black thing. 

“You must keep that,” said Christine, ‘‘and it is a pretty one 
oe” 

What is in it?” asked Ib. 

“The best of all things for you,” replied the gipsy woman. And 
9 held the nut very tight. ‘The woman promised to lead the 
rildren to the right path, so that they could find their way home ; 
ad now they went on, certainly in quite another direction to that 
hich they should have taken, but that is no reason why the old 
oman should be suspected of having wished to steal the children. 

In the wild paths through the woods they met the forest ranger, 
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who knew Ib, and with his help Ib and Christine got haiiea whe 
there had been great anxiety about them. They were pardoned 
and forgiven, although they had indeed both deserved to “ A 
into trouble ” —first, for having let the pig fall into the water ; and | 


secondly, for having run away. 
Christine was taken back to her father on the heath, and Ik 


great ridge. 

The first thing he did in the evening was to take out Ne 
pocket the little black nut that contained the “ best of all things.” ’ 
Placing it carefully between the door and the door-post, he closed | 
the former upon it ; the nut cracked right enough, but there was. 
not much kernel to be seen. It looked as if it were filled with | 
snuff or rich black earth; it was a bad one, or worm-eaten, a 
people call it. 

“ Yes, I thought as much,” said Ib. ‘‘ How could there be room . 
in the little nut for the best of all? Christine will get just as little. 
out of her two nuts—neither fine clothes nor a golden carriage.” 


Winter came on, and the new year began ; indeed, several years. 
went by. At last Ib was to be confirmed, and therefore he used to 
go over to the clergyman’s in the village to be taught during a whole 
winter. About this time the boatman one day visited Ib’s parents, 
and told them that Christine was going into service, and that 
it was really a piece of luck for her to fall into such hands and to 
get such a good place with such nice people; for, only fancy, s 
was going to the rich innkeeper’s at Herning, far in the west, mat 
miles from Ib. ‘There she was to assist the hostess in the house- 
keeping, and afterwards, if she took to it, and was confirmed there 
the worthy couple would adopt her as their daughter, pid 

“So Ib and Christine took leaye of one another—‘the engaged 
ein ples? people called them; and at parting she showed him, tha 
she still had the two nuts which he had given her during their 
adventure in the wood, and she also told him that she kept i 
drawer the little wooden shoes which he had carved and given, to 
her when a boy. With this they parted. <4 

{fb was confirmed. But he remained in his mother’s hows, fo 


~ 
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he had become a clever’ maker of wooden shoes ; in summer he 
looked after the field, for which his mother no longer kept a man. 


He did it all alone too, for his father had died long ago. 
» Only very rarely, and mostly through a postillion or an eel- 
fisher, did any news come from Christine. But she was getting on 


very well at the rich innkeeper’s, and after she had been confirmed 
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he wrote her father a letter in which she sent her compliments: to 
b and his mother. In the letter she also spoke of some new 
nen and a fine dress that had been given her by her employers. 
ll this was certainly good news. 

-Qne day in the following spring there was a knock at the door 
f Ib’s mother, and there stood the boatman and Christine. 
he had come over to spend the day; a carriage had to go from 
1¢ inn at Herning to the next village, and she had taken the 
pportunity to go and see her friends once more: She was as 
andsome as a grand lady, and had fine clothes on, which had 
een well made and expressly for her. She stood there in all her 
nery, and Ib.was in his everyday clothes. He could not bring a 
ord out; he certainly caught her hand and held it: in his own,’ 
id was heartily glad; but he could not get his tongue to move. 


ts 
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Christine, however, could, and went on talking and talking, and 
kissed Ib right on the lips without more ado. 

“Did you know me again at once, Ib?” she said; but even! 
when they were afterwards quite alone, and he still stood there 
holding her hand, he could only say: ‘ You have become quite a 
grand lady, and I look so rough. How often I have thought © 
you, Christine, and of the old times !” 


with flowers. Although Ib said nothing, yet by the time they, 
parted it had become clear to him that Christine must be is: 
wife. Had they not been called the “ engaged couple” from their 
childhood? It seemed to him that they were really betrothed, 
even though neither of them had ever said a word on the matter. 

They could only stay together a few hours longer, for Christine 
had to go back to the next village, whence the carriage was to start 
early next morning for Herning. Her father and Ib accompanied 
her as far as the village. It was a fine moonlight night, and when 
they reached their journey’s end, and Ib was holding Christine’s 
hand in his own, he could not let it go. His eyes sparkled, but 
the words fell slowly from his lips; still, they came from the 
depths of his heart, and he said, “If you have not become to@ 
fine, Christine, and can make up your mind to live in my mother’s 
house as my wife, then we shall get married some day ; but we 
can wait a little while yet.” 

“Yes, let us leave it like that for a time, Ib,” she said, as she 
pressed his hand, and he kissed her on the lips. : 


But I will sleep upon it.” 

\ With that they parted. On the way back Tb told the boatmar 
that he and Christine were as good as engaged, and the boatmar 
said that it was what es had always foreseen ; he went hai 


was said of the engagement. 

A year passed, in the course of which two letters were a ge 
‘between Ib and ha “True till — ” was written a 
bottom. Ba Wwe SD aS 
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One day the boatman came in to Ib to bring hima greeting 
from Christine. What else he had to say came out rather slowly, 
but it was to the effect that all was well—indeed, more than well— 
with Christine; that she was now a pretty girl, courted and 
beloved. 

The innkeeper’s son had been home on a visit; he was 
employed in the office of some great institution in Copenhagen. 
He was very fond of Christine, and she thought him very nice ; 
his parents too were not unwilling to give their consent ; but it 
weighed upon Christine’s heart that she was so much in Ib’s 
thoughts, and she had therefore “decided to refuse this good 
fortune,” said the boatman. 

At first Ib did not say a word, but he turned as white as 
the wall, and shook his head a little. Then he said slowly : 
“Christine. must not refuse this good fortune.” 

“Well, then, write her a few words,” said the boatman. 

And. Ib sat down to write, but he could not put the words as 
he wished to, and first he altered, and then tore up, what he had 
written. But the next morning a letter lay ready for Christine, 
running thus : 

“J have read the letter you have written to your father, and 
learn from it that all is well with you, and that you may attain 
even greater good fortune. Look into your heart, Christine, and 
consider well what awaits you if you take me: what I have is but 
little. Do not think of me, or of my position, but of your own 
welfare. You are bound to me by no promise, and if you have 
siven me one in your heart, I release you from it. May joy pour 
out its treasures upon you, Christine! Heaven will no doubt 
console my heart. 

“Ever your sincere friend, 
Sclpeh 
The letter was sent off, and Christine duly received it. 

In the course of November the banns were published in the 
shurch on the heath, as well as in Copenhagen, where the bride- 
room lived ; and to Copenhagen Christine travelled, accompanied 
yy her mother-in-law, because the bridegroom could not, on 
ccount of business, undertake the long journey into the interior 
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of Jutland. Christine met her father in a village on the way, and 
here the two took leave of each other. A good deal was spoken 1 
about the matter on different occasions, but Ib made no remarks | 
upon it, and his mother said he had been very thoughtful of | 
late. Thoughtful he had indeed become, and therefore the three | 
nuts came into his mind which he had received from the gipsy- 
woman, and two of which he had given to Christine. They had_ 
been wishing-nuts, and in one of hers had lain a golden carriage 
and horses, and in the other the most beautiful clothes. It was 
right—all that splendour would now be hers in the capital. . 
part had comie true, while to him (Ib) the nut had offered black 
earth. “The best of all things” for him, the gipsy had. said. 
Yes, it was right—that too had come true. The black earth was 
the best for him. Now he understood clearly what the woman 
had meant. The dark grave, in the black earth, was the be 
place for him. 


Again years passed—not very many, but they seemed long ones 
to Ib. The old innkeeper and his wife died, one after anothe 
and the whole of their property, many thousands of dollars, went 
to their son. Now Christine could indeed have the golde 
carriage and plenty of fine clothes. 

During two long years that followed no letter came from 
Christine, and when her father at last received one, it was by no 
means written in prosperity and joy. Poor Christine! Neither 
she nor her husband had been able to keep the money together 
there was no blessing in it—because they had sought none. 

Again the wild flowers bloomed and faded, and again the ferns 
dried up. ‘The snow had swept for many winters across the heath 
and over the ridge at the foot of which Ib dwelt, sheltered from 
the rough winds. The spring sun shone once more; and as Ib 
guided the plough across his field it cut into what he believed to 
be a fire-stone. A great black lump like a plane came out of the 
ground, and when Ib took it up he found it was metal, and the 
place where the plough had cut into it gleamed brightly. I 
was a great heavy golden armlet of antiquity. A giant's grave iat 
been disturbed, and now one of his costly ornaments was. laid 
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are. Ib showed it to the clergyman, who explained to him 
1 value of what he had found; he then betook himself to the 
istrict judge, who reported the. discovery to the director of the 
luseum and advised Ib to deliver up the treasure in person. 
“You have found in the earth the. best thing you could find,” 
uid the judge. 
“The best thing!” thought Ib. ‘The very best thing for me, 
id in the earth! Well, if that is the best, the gipsy-woman was 
ght in what she foretold me.” 

So Ib went with the ferry-boat from Aarhuus to Copenhagen. 
0 him, who had only once or twice crossed the river that rolled 
y his home, this seemed a journey across the ocean. 

He arrived in Copenhagen. The value of the gold he had 
und was paid out to him; it was a large sum—six hundred 
oilars. And Ib from the heath walked about in the great 
ty. 

On the evening before the day he had arranged to return with 
© captain, Ib lost his way in the streets and took quite a different 
rection from the one he had intended to go. He had strayed 
to a poor little street in the suburb of Christianshafen. There 
1s-not a soul to be seen. At last a very little girl came out of 
le of the miserable dwellings. Ib asked the little one the way 
the street he wanted ; she looked at him shyly, and began to cry 
tterly. He asked her what was the matter, but he could not 
derstand her answer. As they walked along the street and 
ssed beneath a lamp, the light fell right upon the child’s face, and 
trange feeling came over him, for it was Christine that stood 
fore him in the flesh, just as he remembered her in the days of 
air childhood. 

He went with the little girl into the wretched house, and 
ended the narrow, rickety staircase that led to a little attic 
+h up under the roof. The air was close and almost suffocat- 
-; no light was burning, and from one corner came heavy sighs 
1 groans. Ib struck a light with the help of a match. It was 
_child’s mother, who lay groaning on the miserable bed. 
©Can I do anything for you?” asked Ib. “The little girl 
ught me up here, but I ama stranger in the city. Are there 
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no neighbours or others whom I could fetch?” He lifted up the 
sick woman’s head and smoothed her pillow. : 
It was Christine from the heath ! 
For years her name had not been mentioned yonder, for tha 
would have disturbed Ib’s peace of mind, and according to al 
reports there was nothing good to tell. The wealth her husbanc 
had inherited from his parents had made him arrogant and turnec 
his brain. He had given up his appointment and had travellec 
about in foreign countries for six months; on his return he ha 
run into debt and still gone on living in great style. The coacl 
rode more and more heavily, till at last it toppled over altogether 
His numerous friends and merry table-companions declared that 1 
served him right, for he had kept house like a madman. On 
morning his body was found in a canal. . 
The hand of Death was already on Christine. Her younges 
child, only a few weeks old, hoped for in prosperity and born ii 
misery, was already in its grave, and now it had come to this wi 
Christine herself; she lay deserted and sick unto death in 
miserable room—in poverty which she might have borne in h 
younger years, but which she now felt the more keenly, being use 
to better things. It was her eldest child, also a little Christine,-wh 
suffered hunger and want with her, and who had led Ib to her.» 
“JT am tormented by the thought that I am dying and ai 
leaving my poor child behind,” she sighed. ‘Alas! what wi 
become of her?” More she could not utter. if 
Ib took another match and lighted a piece of candle that 1 
found in the room, and the flame lit up the miserable dwelling. — 
Then he looked at the little girl and thought of Christine whe 
she was young; for her sake he could love this child who w 
stranger to him. The dying woman looked at him and her ey 
grew larger and larger: did she recognise him? He never kne 
for no other word passed her lips. iad 


of 

It was in the forest by the river Gudenau, in the neighbourhos 
of the heath. The air was thick and dark, and there was no bloc 
on the heather ; the storms of autumn drove the yellow leaves ss 


of the wood into the stream and across the heath - i 
a nal 
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oatman’s hut, now inhabited by strangers. But at the foot of the 
dge, well sheltered by high trees, stood the little farm-house, 
hitewashed and painted, and within it the turf blazed up in the 
himney. There was sunlight there too, the bright light of a 
nild’s eyes—and the notes of the spring birds rang out in the 
oods echoed from its smiling cherry lips. Life and joy reigned 
ithin ; little Christine was there, sitting on Ib’s knee. Ib was 
er father and mother, for her own parents had gone from her.as 
dream passes from the mind of both man and child. Ib sat in 
ie pretty neat house, a prosperous man, while the mother of the 
ttle girl lay in the churchyard at Copenhagen where she had died 
| poverty. 

Ib was wealthy ; he had laid by for a rainy day, and he had _ his 
ttle Christine too. 


y= 


The Metal Pig 


JN the city of Florence, not far from’ the 
@ Fiazza del Granduca, runs a little cross- 
street, called, I think, Porta Rosa. In this 
street, in front of a kind of market-hall 
where vegetables are sold, there lies a pig 
artistically wrought out of metal. The 

5 STEEN md fresh clean water pours from the mouth of 
e animal, which has become a blackish green from age; only 
e snout shines as if it were polished, and that it is too by many 
indreds of children and beggars, who lay hold of it with their 
nds as they put their mouth to the animal’s snout to drink. It 
quite a picture to see the well-shaped animal clasped by a pretty 
1d half-naked boy who lays his red lips against its snout. 

Every one who comes to Florence can easily find the place ; he 
sed only ask the first beggar he comes across for the metal pig, 
1d he will find it. 

Tt was an evening late in winter. The mountains were covered 
th snow; but it was moonlight, and moonlight in. Italy is as 
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good as the light of a dark northern winter’s day, and indeec 
better, for the air is bright and exhilarating, whilst in the nortk 
the cold grey leaden skies seem to press us to the earth, to th 
cold, damp earth, which will one day press upon our coffin. 
In the garden-of the grand duke’s castle, where thousands of 
roses bloom, even in winter, a little ragged boy had been sitting 
under the pines all day long—a boy who might serve as a type ol 
Italy, pretty and smiling, but yet suffering. He was hungry and 
thirsty, but no one gave him anything, and when it got dark and 
the garden had to be closed, the gatekeeper drove him out. For 
a long time he stood dreaming on the bridge that crosses t 
Arno, gazing at the stars that were reflected in the water betweer 
him and the splendid marble bridge Della Trinita. 
He made his way towards the metal pig, and, half kneeling 
down, wound his arms round it, then putting his mouth to the 
shining snout, drank the fresh water in deep draughts. Close bi 
lay some salad leaves and a few chestnuts ; these were his supper 
There was no one in the street but himself; it belonged to him 
alone, and somewhat comforted he lay down upon the pig’s back 
bending forward so that his curly head rested on that of thi 
animal, and before he knew it he was asleep. 
It was midnight—the metal pig stirred, and he heard it say dis 
tinctly, “‘You little boy! hold on tight, for I am going to run 
and away it ran with him; it was a wonderful ride. First the} 
reached the Piasza del Granduca, and the metal horse that carrie 
the duke’s statue neighed aloud, while the painted coats-of-arn 
on the council-house looked like transparent pictures, and. Michae 
Angelo’s David swung his sling ; there was a strange life stirring 
The metal groups representing Perseus and the Rape of the sbi 
women stood there as if they were alive; a cry of deadly angui 
escaped them and re-echoed across the spléaaia square. f 
At the Palazza degli Uffizi, in the arcade, where the nobilit 
assemble for the carnival festivities, the metal pig stopped. “ Hol 
tight,” said the animal, “hold tight, for we are going upstairs. 
The little boy spoke not a word, for he was half trembling a ( 
half delighted. They passed through a long gallery in which th 
boy had been before. The walls were hung with pictures, ; an 
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sre stood statues and busts, all in the most excellent light, as if 
were broad day; but the most beautiful of all was when the 
or of a side-room opened. The little boy remembered the 
sautiful things he had seen there, but that night everything was 
/its highest splendour. 

‘There stood a lovely woman, as beautiful as only Nature 
the greatest master of sculpture could form her. She 
oved her glorious limbs, dolphins sprang about her feet, and 
ymortality shone out of her eyes. The world calls her the Venus 
> Medici. At her side are marble statues in which the spirit of 
€ has entered into the stone. There are handsome undraped 
sures of men—one is sharpening a sword, and is called the 
Grinder”; the “‘ Wrestling Gladiators” form another group, the 
yord being sharpened and the struggle being for the Goddess of 
eauty. 

The boy was dazzled by so much splendour; the walls were 
diant with colours, and everything had life and movement. The 
cture of Venus was there in duplicate, the earthly one as yielding 
id as amorous as when Titian had pressed her to his heart. It 
is wonderful to behold. They were two beautiful women ; their 
aceful limbs reclined on soft pillows, their bosom heaved, and 
eir heads moved so that their rich tresses fell upon their well- 
aped shoulders, whilst the dark eyes expressed the feelings that 
sre coursing through their veins; but none of the pictures 
ntured to leave their frames entirely. The Goddess of Beauty 
rself, the Gladiators, and the Grinder remained in their places, 
the halo of glory that shone out from the Madonna, Jesus, and 
hn restrained them. The sacred pictures were no longer pic: 
res ; they were the saints themselves. 

What splendour and what beauty they passed in going from hall 
hall! The boy saw it all, for the metal pig went step by step 
‘ough all this glory and magnificence. Every fresh sight effaced 
2 remembrance of the last, but one picture impressed itself 
eply upon his soul, and particularly on account of the happy 
iling children it represented—he had seen it once by daylight. 
Many, no doubt, pass this picture with indifference, and yet it 
ntains a treasure of poetry. It is Christ descending into Hell ; 


but these are not the damned by whom he is surrounded—th 
are heathens. The picture was painted by Angiolo Bronzino, a 
native of Florence. The most beautiful thing about it is the 


points to himself as if he were saying: “I am going to, heaven? 
The elder ones look uncertain, though hopeful, or humbly, 
down in adoration before the Lord Jesus. Longer than upon any 
other did the boy’s gaze rest upon this picture, and the metal 
pig stopped before it. A low sigh was heard; did it come from 
the picture or from the animal? The boy lifted up his hands 
towards the smiling children; then the pig ran away with him— 
away through the open vestibule. , 

“Thanks and blessings upon you, you beautiful creature,” sai¢ 
the little boy, caressing the metal pig as it ran down. thé 
steps. 

“Thanks and blessings upon yourself,” said the pig. ‘I hav 
helped you and you have helped me, for only when I have ar 
innocent child on my back I have the power to run. You sé 
that I may even go under the rays of the lamp that hangs before 
the image of the Virgin, though I may not venture into the church 
But if you are with me I can look in from without through th 
open doors. Don’t get down from my back, for if you do I sha 
lie dead as you see me in the daytime at the Porta Rosa. 

“JT will stay with you, my dear creature,” said the boy, and si 
they went on in hot haste through the streets of Florence, out int 
the square before the church of Santa Crace. ‘The folding-doot 
flew open, and the light shone forth from the altar through th 
church into the deserted square. 

A wonderful blaze of light streamed out from a nighundene u 
the left aisle, around which a thousand moving stars formed as j 
were a halo of glory. A coat of arms stands proudly on th 
grave—a red ladder on a blue ground—and seemed to glow lik 
fire ; it was the grave of Galileo. The monument is very simplk 
but the red ladder on the blue ground is full of meaning—au 
emblem as it were of art, the path of which always leads up 
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urning ladder, and to heaven. All the prophets of the mind soar 
p towards heaven, like Elijah. 

To the right, in the aisle, every figure on the magnificent tombs 
semed endowed with life. Here stood Michael Angelo, there 
ante with a laurel wreath upon his brow, Alfieri and Macchia- 

elli ; these great men, the pride of Italy, lie side by side.* It is a 
* church, far more beautiful than the marble cane at 
lorence, though not so large. 

It seemed as if the marble draperies of the statues moved, as if 

1ese great figures held up their heads and regarded, amidst song 
nd music, the bright altar blazing with light, where white-robed 
horisters swung the golden censers ; the strong fragrance streamed 
ut of the church into the open square. } 
The boy stretched out his hand towards the stream of light, and 
1a twinkling the metal pig hurried away with him; he had to 
ling tightly, and the wind whistled about his ears; he heard the 
hurch doors creaking on their hinges as they closed, and at the 
ame time he seemed to lose consciousness—he felt an icy shudder 
ass through him, and he opened his eyes. 

It was morning, and he was still sitting on the metal pig, which 
‘ood in the Porta Rosa, but he had slipped half off his back. 

Fear and trembling seized the boy at the thought of her whom 
e called mother, and who had sent him out yesterday to get some 
voney ; he had nothing, and he was hungry and thirsty. Once 
iore he put his arms round the pig’s neck, kissed it on the snout, 
nd, nodding to it, wandered away into one of the narrowest 
reets, hardly wide enough for a laden donkey. A great iron- 
lamped door stood ajar ; passing through this, he went up some 
fone stairs with dirty walls and a rope for a balustrade, till he 


o* Opposite the grave of Galileo is that of Michael Angelo. On the 
lonument is his bust and three figures representing Sculpture, Painting, 
nd Architecture. Close by is Dante’s monument (the body jitself was 
\terred at Ravenna), on which is seen Italy pointing to a colossal statue 
f the poet, while Poetry weeps over his loss. A few steps farther is 
lfieri’s monument, adorned with laurels, the lyre and masks, while a 
gure of Italy weeps over his bier, Macchiavelli closes the series of 
slebrated men, 
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reached an open gallery hung with rags. From here a flight. 


the pail danced about so that the water splashed down into the 
yard. Here again a tumble-down stone staircase led upwards. 
two Prussian sailors were descending quickly, and almost 
knocked the poor boy down. They were returning from theit 
nocturnal carouse. A woman, plump but no longer young, wi 
rich black hair, followed them. 

“What do you bring home ?” she asked the boy. 

“Don’t be angry,” he pleaded ; ‘I got nothing—nothing at a 
And he seized his mother’s dress, as if to kiss it. They went inte 
the little room ; I will not describe it, but only say that there 
stood in it a pot with handles—called a marite—filled witl 
burning coals. This she took in her arms, warmed her fingers, 
and pushed the boy with her elbow. 

* You must have got some money,” she said. r 

The boy wept, and she kick ' him so that he cried 
aloud. i 
* Will you be quiet, or T’ll break your screaming head ?” and 
she lifted up the fire-pot that she held in her hands. 

The boy bent down to the ground with a cry of terror. At thi 
a neighbour came in, also with a mavz/o in her arms. ‘“ Felicita, 
she said, “what are you doing to the child?” 

“The child is mine,” answered Felicita. ‘I can murder him i 
I like, and you too, Giannina.” And she again lifted up het 
fire-pot. The other woman raised hers to defend herself, and both 
pots crashed together so violently that the fragments, fire and ashes 
flew all over the room ; at the same moment the boy rushed out ai 
the door, across the yard and out of the house. 


at the church, whose great doors had opened before him la 
night, and went in. All was bright as the boy knelt down by th 
first grave on the right, that of Michael Angelo, and soon she wa 
sobbing aloud. y 

People came and went, and Mass was performed, but no 
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foviced the boy ; only one elderly citizen stood still, looked ‘at him 
and then went away like the rest. 

* Hunger and thirst tormented the child, and he was quite faint 

nnd ill; so’he crept into a corner between the marblé monuments 
nd went to sleep. Towards evening he was awakened by some one 
ulling ‘his sleeve, and jumping up, he found the old citizen before 
im. 
“Are you ill? Where do you live? Have you been here all 
lay?” weré’a few of the many questions that’ the old man put to 
jim. ‘They'were answered, and the old man took him into his 
ittle house, which was close by in ‘a side-street. ‘They entered a 
love-maker’s workshop, in which the wife was busily sewing when 
hey arrived. A little white poodle, so closely shaven that his pink 
kin could’ be seen, was capering about upon the table and 
ambolled before the boy. ; 

“Innocent souls recognise each other,” said the woman, caressing 
oth the dog and the boy. The latter was given food and drink 
yy the good people, and they said they would permit him to stay 
ith them for the night, promising him that next. day Father 
siluseppe should go and speak to his mother. He was given a 
tumble little cot ; but for him, who had often been obliged to 
leep on the hard stone ground, it seemed like a royal couch. 
Tow sweetly he ‘slept, dreaming of the beautiful pictures and of the 
Aetal Pig ! 

‘Next morning Father Giuseppe went out ; the poor child was by 
© means glad, for he knew that the object of this errand was to 
end him back to his mother. He kissed the lively little dog, and 
he woman nodded at them both. 

What news did Father Giuseppe bring? He spoke with his wife 
or a Jong time, and the latter nodded and stroked the boy. “He 
;a beautiful child,” said she. ‘He may become a good glove- 
jaker like you are, and he has such delicate and pliable fingers. 
*he Madonna intendéd him for a glove-maker.” 

So thé boy stayed‘in the house, and the woman herself taught 
im to’ sew; he ate well, slept well, became very cheerful, and 
egan to'téase Bellissima, as the little dog was called. ‘The-woman 
areatened him with her finger, scolded him and got angry. ‘That 
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went to the boy’s heart, and he sat thoughtful in his little room 
This looked out into the street where skins were being dried; thick 
iron bars were before the windows. | He could not sleep ; the Meta 
Pig was continually running in his mind, and suddenly he heard « 
pit-a-pat outside. , That must be a pig, he thought. So he ran t 
the window, but there. was nothing to be seen; it had Pasta 
already. ri 
_ “Help the signor to carry his box of colours,” said madam: the 
following morning to the boy, when her young neighbour, the artist 
passed, carrying the box and a large canvas rolled,up. The 01 
shouldered the box and followed the painter, who, took he 
leading to the gallery, and went up the same steps which were x 
well known to the boy since the night he had ridden on the Meta 
Pig. He knew the statues and the pictures, the beautiful, mar 
Venus and the one who lived on the canvas; he again’ saw t 
Madonna, Jesus and John. : 

They stopped before the picture by Bronzino, in which Christ 
descending into hell, and the children are all smiling around hi: 
in sweet expectation of heaven. ‘The poor boy smiled too, for he: 
he was in his heaven ! it 

_ €You may go home now,” said the artist when the boy 
stood there till the other had set up his easel. A 

“ May I look at your painting?” asked the boy... ‘May I s 
how you get the picture upon this white canvas?” 

“Tm not going to paint yet,” replied the man, taking up hi 
black chalk. His hand moved quickly, his eye measuring th 
great picture, and although only a thin line was visible, the figur 
of Christ was already on the canvas, as in the painted picture. 

“But why don’t you go home?” said the painter; and silent! 
the boy walked home, sat down at the table and learned to sey 
gloves, 4 

But the whole day his thoughts were in the picture pe ant 
therefore he pricked his fingers and was, very awkward, though h 
did not tease Bellissima. | When evening came, and the housé 
door stood open for a moment, he slipped out ; it was still cold 
but a very fine bright starlight night. Away he vacated throug 
the, already deserted streets, and was soon standing before th 
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fetal Pig, over which he bent, kissed its polished snout, and 
eated himself on its back. ‘“ You blessed creature,” he cried, 

‘how - have longed for you! We must have a ride to-night.” 

The Metal Pig lay motionless, and the fresh stream gushed 
orth from his, mouth. _ The, boy was sitting on his back like a 
der, when something pulled him by the clothes. He looked 
own, and there was Bellissima, the little clean-shaven Bellissima, 
arking as if it. wanted to say, ‘“ Do you see, I’m here too; why 
re you sitting there?” No fiery dragon could . have stantled the 
oy so much as did. the little dog in this place, Bellissima in the 
treet, and undressed too, as the old dame. called it! What 
rould be the end of it? The dog only went: out in winter 
nveloped in a little lambskin which had been cut out for him and 
ewn. .The skin, which was adorned with bows and bells, was 
istened with a red ribbon round his neck and under his body. 
n. this costume the dog looked like a little kid when in winter he 
ot permission to trip out with his mistress. Now Bellissima was 
ut and undressed too: what would be the end of it? All the 
oy’s fancies had vanished, but still he kissed the Metal Pig and 
1en took Bellissima in his arms. The little creature was trembling 
ith cold, so the boy ran as fast as he could. 

“What are you running away with there?” cried two soldiers 
hom he met and at whom Bellissima barked. “‘ Where did you 
eal that pretty dog?” they asked, taking it from him, 

“Oh, give it me. back,” pleaded the boy. 

“If you did not steal.it, you mBy go home and say that the dog 
lay be had at the guard-house.” ‘They gave him the name of the 
reet and. went away with Bellissima, 

‘This was.a great calamity. .The boy did not know Bret he 
10uld jump ‘into: the Arno, or go home and confess all ;. they 
ould; certainly. kill him, he thought. “But I will dadly be 
ied ; ‘then|I shall:go to Jesus and the Madonna,” So he went 
ome, principally: for the sake, of getting killed... The door was 
osed, and, he could not reach the knocker. . There was no one in 
.e street, but a stone ‘lay there, and with this he banged at the 
oor, 

_“ Who's there ?” cried somebody inside, 
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“Tt’s 1,” he said  “ Bellissima is gone. Open the ‘doot’ an 
kill me.” als 
Everybody was tertor-stricken concerning poor Bellissima, br 
especially madam. She immediately looked at the wall, ‘wher 
the dog’s coat generally hung, and there was the little lait 
skin. ware a 
“ Bellissima at the guard-house,” she cried aloud.‘ You wicke 
child! How did you entice it out? It will freeze. ‘The sches 
little thing among those rough soldiers!” a 
Her husband had to go after it at once—the woman lamenté 
and the boy wept. All the inmates of the housé came togethe 
and among them the painter. He took the boy ae 
knees, cross-questioned him, and in fragments got to’ know th 
whole story of the Metal Pig and the picture galléry: it was prett 
unintelligible. He comforted the little fellow, and tried to pac 
the old woman; but she was not satisfied till her husban 
arrived with Bellissima, who had been amongst the soldiet 
There was great rejoicing, and the painter caressed the boy a: 
gave him a handful of pictures. (a 
Oh! what beautiful bits and comical heads there were, and th 
Metal Pig was actually among them too! ‘Oh, nothing could t 
more delightful! It had been put thete on the paper by a fe 
strokes, and even the house behind it was also given. af 
Whoever could draw and paint, could collect the whole worl 
round him! ‘The first spare moment he had on the following da 
the boy seized a pencil and tried to ‘copy the drawing of the Met 
Pig on the back of one of the pictures. He succeeded ; it wé 
rather crooked, it is true, rather up and down, one leg thick an 
another ‘thin, but still it was recognisable, and he rejoiced at 
himself. The pencil would not go just’as it Should—he' saw ’th 
very well; the following day a'second Metal Pig stood ‘by the sit 
of the first, and it looked a ‘hundred’ times better, "The third w: 
already so good that every ‘one could recognise it,» iste, 
But the glove-sewing went on very badly, and the orders give 
in the town were but Slowly got out; ‘the Metal Pig had taught tl 
boy that all pictures can be drawn on paper, and the city 
Florence is a picture-book for any'oné who will turn over its ‘page 
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: the Fiazza del Trinita stands a slender pillar, on the top of 
rich is the Goddess, of Justice, blindfolded, and holding the 
ales in her hand, She was soon on paper, and it was the glove- 
aker’s young apprentice who had put her there. 

His collection of pictures increased, but still it contained only 
wings. of things without life, when one day Bellissima came 
ringing up to him. “Stand still,” he said, “then you shall be 
ide beautiful and get into my. collection.” 

But Bellissima would not stand still, so it had to be bound fast. 
; head and tail were tied, but as it still barked and jumped, 
> string had to be pulled tighter. Just then his mistress 
me in. 

“You wicked boy! The poor creature !” was all that she could 
er. She pushed the boy aside, kicked him, and turned him out 
the house, calling him a most ungrateful good-for-nothing, and 
very wicked child, and tearfully she kissed her little _half- 
angled Bellissima. 

Just at that moment the painter came down the stairs ; and this 
the turning-point of the story, 


z at Florence. Two fiends placed side. by side attracted a 
mber of spectators. The smaller of the two represented a 
rry little. boy, who sat drawing, with a small white, curiously 
rn poodle for his model ; but the animal would not stand still, 
1 was therefore tied up with a, string, both by its head and tail, 
ere, was a life and truth about the picture that appealed to 
ry one, The painter, it was said, was.a young Florentine, who 
1 been. picked up from the streets when a child, and brought up 
an old gloye-maker, and had taught himself to draw, A now 
ebrated painter had discovered this talent, as the boy was being 
t- away for tying up madam’s pet, the little poodle, and taking it 
his model. 
Phe glove-maker’s apprentice had eine a great painter ; that 
; eyident. from the picture, but ‘especially from the larger one 
ide. it. Here there was only a single figure, a ragged but 
idsome boy, who was lying asleep in the streets, leaning against 
Metal Pig in the Porta Rosa. All the spectators knew 
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the spot. The child's arms rested upon the pig’s head ; he wa: 
fast asleep, and the lamp which hung before the image of the 
Madonna threw a strong effective light upon his pale, handsom: 
face. It was a wonderfully beautiful picture, and was ‘set in’ 
large gilt frame, on the corner of which was hung a laurel aris 
but a black band was wound among the green leaves and a lon, 
streamer of crape hung down from it. 

A few days before, the young artist had—died ! ’ 


iss Bond of Friendship vi oa 


already we feel the wish to take a longer one 
Whither? To Sparta, Mycene, or Delphi 
There are hundreds of places the mere nam 
of which makes the heart desire to traye 
One has to ascend mountains on horsebacl 
: me through shrubs and bushes ; the single tr 
veller appears to be a whole caravan. He rides in front himsel 
with a guide, whilé a pack-horse carries trunk, tent, and provisions 
a few armed men follow in the rear for his protection. No inn wit 
soft beds is waiting for him at the ‘end of the fatiguing day 
journey ; the tent is often his shelter in Nature’s grand wildernes 
and the guide prepares him a meal of rice, fowls, and curry for h 
supper. ‘Thousands of gnats swarm round the little tent; it is 
miserable night, and on the morrow the way leads across swollé 
rivers. Stick to your horse, that the water does not carry y« 
away ! 
What reward do you receive for ail these hardships? T1 
greatest and richest. Nature reveals herself in all her grandeu 
every spot is historical ; the eyes and’ the mind revel. ‘The po 
can sing hymns of praise, the painter can represent it On’ ri 
canvases, but the impression of the reality which enters into 't 
soul of the spectator and remains there for ever nel ‘can 1 
produce. 
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‘Ihave endeavoured in many small sketches to’ delineate 4 
icture of a small portion of Athens and its surroundings, and yet 


»w colourless is the whole! © How little does it represent Greece,’ 
is mourning genius of beauty, the grandeur and sadness of which’ 


e stranger can never forget. 

The solitary shepherd, high up on the rocky slope, ‘would 
rhaps, better than I with my pictures, give an idea’ to him who 
ishes to know something about the country of the’ ‘Hellenes. 

“Let him speak,” says my Muse. 


Well, then! <A beautiful peculiar custom ‘shall furnish’ the 


epherd up?in —— mountains with a subject for his story, hamely 


“ Tar BonD OF FRIENDSHIP. 


“Our house was built of clay, but:the doorposts consisted of! 


juared marble pillars found on the spot where the house was 
ult. The roof almost reached down’ to: the ground.) Now it is 
wk brown and ugly, ‘but when it was made it''consistéd of 


ywering oleander and ‘fresh bay branches ‘fetched from ‘the’ 


ountain slopes. Round our dwelling it was narrow ; walls of rock’ 
se ‘steeply sup, bare’ and black: looking ; round their summits’ 
ouds were often hanging, like white living beings.’ I never heard’ 
singing bird-here, nor did men dance to the sound of the bagpipe ;' 
it the’ place was “sacred: from time: immemorial—its' very name 
minded «us ‘of it, for it was called Delphi.» The dark gloomy: 
ountains ‘weré all covered with’ snow. \ The highest—the one 
at reflected the red evening sun ‘longest—was Parnassus; the 
ook near our house rushed down from it, and was also, one day, 

cred ; now the donkey sullies it with its feet, but the current’rolls 

and: becomes clear again.’ How well 'I remember every spot in 

sacred deep Solitude! In the middle of the cottage a fire was 

and’ when the ashes lay high and glowing, bread’ was ‘baked in’ 
_ When the’ snow was piled up so high round our cottage that it 

s almost hidden, then my mother was at her brightest, then she 

juld Hold my head: between her hands, kiss my forehead, and 

\g songs which she never sang at other times, for the Turks, our 

ysters, would not suffer it.. She sang: 

“¢On the summit of Olympus, in the wood of dwarf firs, lived an: 
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: 
old stag ; its eyes were heavy with tears. It wept red, green, and 
pale blue tears, and a roebuck passed. ‘ What ails thee, that thou, 
weepest such red, green, and pale blue tears?’ ‘The Turks have’ 
taken our city. They have wild hounds. for their hunt, a good 
pack.’ ‘I will chase them over the islands,’ said, the nd 
roebuck ; ‘I will, chase them over the islands into the deep sea.” 
But ere the sun set the roebuck was slain, and before nightfall the: 
stag was chased and dead.’ lad 

“And when my mother thus sang her eyes became wet, and on 
her long lashes hung.a tear, but she concealed it and then baked ot 
black bread in the ashes. Then I clenched my fist and;said, ‘ 
us kill the Turks.’ But she repeated from the song: ‘I will chas 
them over the islands into the deep sea.’ But ere the sun set th 
roebuck was slain, and before nightfall the stag was chased an 
dead. 1st 

‘Several days and nights we had been lonely in our cottage wh 
my father came. I knew he would bring me shells from the G 
of Lepanto, or perhaps a knife, sharp and glittering. This time h 
brought us a child, a little naked girl, whom he carried beneath 
his sheepskin coat. She was wrapped in a skin, and all the little 
one possessed when this was taken off and she lay in my mother’s 
lap were three silver coins attached to her black hair... My father 
told us about the Turks who had slain the child’s parents; he told 
us so much that I dreamt of it all night. My father was himself 
~vounded. My mother dressed his arm ; the wound was deep, and 
the thick sheepskin was stiff with frozen blood. The little girl was 
to be my sister. How radiantly beautiful she was! My mother’s 
eyes were not softer than hers. Anastasia, as she was called, was 
to be my sister, for her father was united to mine, in accordance 
with an old custom which we still keep. They had in their youth 
become brothers, and had chosen the most beautiful and mos’ 
virtuous girl in the whole neighbourhood to consecrate their bon¢ 
of friendship. I often heard of this strange good custom. > »> 

“Now the little girl was my sister, she sat on my knee. I brough 
her flowers and feathers of the field-birds ; we drank together fron 
the waters of Parnassus, and slept head. to head under the laure 
roof of the cottage, while my mother sang yet full many.a winter o 
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1e red, green, and pale-blue tears. But I did not yet understand 
jat it was my nation whose thousandfold sorrows were reflected in 
Ose tears. 

'““One day three’ Franks arrived. Their dress was different from 
urs. They had their beds and. tents on horses, and more than 
yventy Turks, all.armed with sabres and guns, accompanied them, 
x they were friends of the Pasha, and they had letters of safe- 
ynduct from him. They only came to see our mountains, to 
scend Parnassus in snow and clouds, and to look at the strange 
ack steepy rocks surrounding our hut. There was not room 
1ough for them inside, nor could they bear the smoke, which 
ussed along the ceiling and escaped through the low door ; they 
tched their tents on the narrow place near our hut, roasted lambs 
id birds, and partook of strong sweet wines ; but the Turks were 
st allowed to drink them. 

“When they started I accompanied them some distance, and my 
tle sister Anastasia hung in a goatskin upon my back. One of the 
rankish gentlemen placed me against a rock, and drew us 
strikingly well as we stood there that we looked like one 
ing. I had never thought of it, but Anastasia and I were really 
ie ; she always lay on my knee or hung on my back, and when I 
eamt she appeared in my dreams. 

“Two nights after this, other people armed with knives and guns 
me to our hut. They were Albanese, courageous men, as my 
other said. They only stayed a short time ; my sister Anastasia 
ton the knee of one of them. When they were gone she had 
© instead of three silver coins in her hair, They wrapped 
bacco in strips of paper and smoked it ; the eldest spoke of the 
y they were to take, and was uncertain about it. 

“But one way had to be chosen; they went off and my father 
companied them. Soon afterward we heard the report of guns, 
d after little while again ; then soldiers rushed into our hut, and 
9k my mother, myself, and Anastasia prisoners ; the robbers, they 
d, had stayed with us, and my father was their guide, therefore we 
re to follow them. I saw the bodies of the robbers, I saw my 
her’s body, and. cried until I fell asleep,., When I awoke we 
relin prison, but the roomwas not worse than our own hut. They 
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gave me onions and resinous wine, which they poured out of 
tarred sack ; ours at home was not any better. ro aw Jee 

“I do not know how long we were kept in prison ; but many d 
and many nights passed. When we: were released it was holy 
Eastertide ; I carried Anastasia’ on my back, for my mother : 
ill, and could only walk very slowly, and it was a long way down 


tio 
to the sea, at the Gulf of Lepanto. We entered a church whidl 
shone with pictures on a golden background ; they represente 
angels, which were very beautiful, but it seemed to me that our littl 
Anastasia was just as beautiful. In the centre of the floor stoo 
a coffin filled with roses: ‘Our Lord Christ les there represente 
by beautiful flowers,’ said my mother ; and the priest announced 
‘Christ has risen from the dead!’ All the people kissed: on 
another, every one of them held a burning candle; I myse 
received one, and so ‘did little Anastasia ; bagpipes sounded, an 
the men danced hand in hand out of the church, while the wome 
were roasting the Easter lamb outside. | We were invited to shai 
the meal; I sat by the fire, when a boy older than myself ‘kisse 
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1d embraced me saying : ‘Christ has risen!’ Thus Aphtanides 
1d ‘I saw each other for the first’ time. : 

“My mother could make fishing nets, and by this she earned . 
good deal at the Gulf, and we remained a long time by the sea— 
e beautiful sea, which tasted like tears, and the colours of which 
minded me of the tears of the stag, for indeed it was sometimes 
d, sometimes green, and then blue again. 

“ Aphtanides knew how to guide a boat, and when I was sitting 
it with my little Anastasia it was gliding over the water like a 
oud over the sky. When the sun set the mountains assumed a 
seper blue ; one range of mountains rose above the other, and in 
e far distance stood Parnassus covered with snow.. Its summit 
ittered in the evening sun like red-hot iron ; it looked as if the 
ht came from its inside, for still, long after the sun had set, it 
(one. in the blue shimmering air. The white sea-birds touched 
e surface’of| the water with their wings, and it was indeedias 
liet here as between the black rocks near Delphi. I was lying 
1 my back in the boat, while Anastasia rested on my breast,’ and. 
e Stars over us sparkled much more brightly than the lamps in 
ir church. ‘They were the same stars and stood in exactly the 
me places above me, which I saw when sat. before our hut at 
elphi. At last it seemed to me as if I were still there! Then 
ere was a splash in the water and the boat rocked to and fro; I 
tered a loud cry, for Anastasia had fallen in, but just as quickly 
phtanides. jumped in after her, and lifted her up to me! We 
\dressed her, wrung the water out of her clothes, and then put 
em on, again ;-all, this Aphtanides did. -We remained on the 
iter until her things were dry, and nobody heard anything about 
x anxiety for our little foster-sister, whose life Aphtanides had 
ved. 

“The summer came.. The sun burned so hot that the leaves on 
e trees were scorched ; I thought of our cool mountains and of 
sir fresh water ; my mother too was longing for them, and one 
sht we started to return thither. What calm, what quietness ! 
e walked on through the high thyme, which still smelt sweetly, 
hough the sun had. burnt its leaves. _ All was quiet and deserted ; 
ly a shooting star told us there was life up there in the sky. I 
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do not know whether the clear blue air which gave. light, ‘or 
whether it was the rays of the stars; we could easily distinguish. 
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the outlines of the mountains. My mother kindled a fire and 
fried onions which she had brought with her ; my little sister and I 
slept in the thyme, without fear of the ugly smidraki,* from the 
throat of which fire spurts forth, and much less of the'wolf and the 
jackal ; my mother sat by our side and this I considered sufficient 
protection. ae id 

‘We reached our old home, but the hut was a heap’ of ashes—a 
new one had to be built. Some women helped my mother, and in 
a few days walls were erected and a new roof of oleander made. 
My mother made many bottle cases of bark and skins—I kept ‘the 
sheep of the priests ;+ Anastasia and the little tortoises were my 
playmates. One day we had a visit from our beloved Aphtanides: 
he had longed to see us so much, and he stayed with us two whole 
days. r 1338 

“ After a month he came again, and told us that he wished to gi 
on board a ship to Patras and Corfu. He had come to say good 
bye to us ; he brought a large fish for our mother. He knew man‘ 
things to tell us, not only of the fishermen at the Gulf of *Lepante 


* According to the Greek superstition this monster originates from th 
uncut stomach of slaughtered sheep which are thrown on the fields. 

+ A peasant who can read often becomes a priest, and then he j 
addressed as ‘‘ Most holy sir.’’ The inferior class kiss:the ground on whic 
he walks. f 
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but also of the kings and heroes which one day ruled over Greece 
as the Turks do now. 
» “T have’seen a'bud on’a rose-bush come out and develop into 
a flower in the course of days and weeks ; it became one before I 
thought how large, fine, and red it was. The same thing happened 
fo me concerning Anastasia. She was a beautiful tall girl, and I 
a strong lad. | The wolf-skins on the couches of my mother and 
Anastasia I had myself taken from the animals which I had shot. 
_ “Years passed. Then one night Aphtanides came: he was as 
slender as a ‘teed, strong and brown; he kissed us all, and told us 
much about the great sea—of Malta’s fortifications, and of Egypt’s 
strange tombs. It sounded wonderful, like a legend of the priests. 
I looked up to him with a sort of reverence. 
« “How much you know!’ I said. ‘How well you can tell it !’ 
» ***¥ou have afterall told me ‘the best one day,’ he said ;‘* you 
have spoken to me of something that has never been out of my 
thoughts, of the fine old custom—the bond of friendship ; I wish 
very much to follow this custom.’ Brother, let us go to the 
church, as your father and Anastasia’s father once did. Your 
sister ‘Anastasia jis the most: beautiful, most innocent girl: she 
shall consecrate us} No nation has better customs than we 
Greeks '!? 
- “Anastasia blushed like a young rose, and my mother kissed 
Aphtanides. About an hour’s walk from our hut, where loose 
mould lies on the rocks and some trees give shade, stood the 
little church; a silver lamp.was hanging before the altar. 
) Ihad'putvon my best clothes, the white fustanella fell m rich 
folds over myvhips, the red jacket fitted tight and close, the tassel 
on my fez’ cap ‘was ‘silver, and ‘my knife and pistols stuck in my 
girdle. Aphtanides wore the blue costume of a Greek sailor ; a 
silver plate, with a'figure of the Virgin Mary hung on his breast ; 
his sash was as precious as only rich gentlemen ‘can wear.  Every- 
one could seé: that we went to some celebration. We entered the 
small solitary church, where’the rays of the evening sun fell on the 
burning lamp and on the coloured pictures on golden backgrounds. 
We knelt on the altar-steps, and Anastasia came before us; her 
long white dress hung loosely and lightly round her beautiful 
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form ; her white neck and bosom were covered with a chain of 
and oon coins, forming a kind of collar. Her black hair wa 
tied into a single knot, held together by a head-dress consisting 0 
silver and gold coins, found in ancient temples. No Greek gi 
had a finer ornament: her face beamed, her eyes were like t 
stars. 
“We all three prayed silently; then she asked us: ‘ Will y 
be friends in life and death?’ if 
“<< Ves,’ we replied, 
“* Will you, whatever may happen, remember: my brother 3 
part of me, my secret, my happiness is his ; devotion, perseveran 
every virtue in me belongs to him, as well as to me?” 
‘* And we repeated our ‘ Yes!’ 

_“She placed our hands together, kissed us on the forehead, a 
we prayed again silently. Then the priest came out of the do 
close to the altar, and blessed us all three, while a hymn was su 
by the other holy men behind the altar screen, The bond: c 
eternal friendship was concluded.. When we rose I saw my mothé 
crying bitterly near the church door. | 

“How bright it was in our little hut, at the springs ¢ 
Delphi ! i 

“The evening before his departure, Aphtanides and I “7 
pensively sitting on the slope of the rock; his arm was slu 
round my waist, mine round his neck ; we spoke of the distress ¢ 
Greece, and of the men in whom she could trust. | Every thoug' 
of our souls lay clearly before us both. Then I seized his hand. 

“*Qne thing I have yet to tell you—one thing, which was up 1 
the present only known to God and myself! My whole soul 
love!. A love much. stronger, than that which: I> feel for ™ 
mother and for you 1? 

““And whom do you love?’ asked Aphtanides, his is ar 
neck turning crimson, 

“*T love Anastasia!’ I said. His hand trembled in mine; 
turned as pale as a dead body... I saw it; I understood him, dnd 
thought that also my hand trembled. I bent down to sos kiss¢ 
his forehead, and whispered ; 

“*T have never told her about it; perhaps she does not id 
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ne! Brother think that I saw her daily; she has grown up by 
ny side—one with my soul !’ 

“And yours she shall be!’ he said. ‘Yours! I must not 
leceive you, and I will not do so. I loye her also—but to- 
norrow I am off. In a year we shall see each other again, and 
hen you will be married—don’t you think so? I have a little 
old ; it shall be yours—you must, you shall take it,’ 

“Silently we walked over the rocks ; it was late in the evening 
vhen we arrived at my mother’s hut. Anastasia raised the lamp 
is we entered ; my mother was not there. She looked sorrowfully 
t.Aphtanides... ‘To-morrow you will go from us,’ she said, 
how sad it makes me.’ 

“* Makes, you sad?’ he said—his words seemed to express a 
ain as great as my own. I was unable to speak, but he seized 
ef hand and said; 

_ “Our brother loves you, he is dear to you! His silence is the 
yest proof of his love.’ 

/* Anastasia trembled, and burst into tears. Then I only saw 
ier, only thought of her, flung my arms round her, and said: 
Yes, I love you!” 

“She pressed her lips to mine, and placed her arms round my 
eck ; but the lamp had fallen on the floor: it was dark around 
is, aS dark as in the heart of poor Aphtanides. 

_ “Before daybreak he got up, kissed us all, and departed. He 
ad given his money to my mother for us. Anastasia was my 
etrothed, and in a few days became my, wife.” 
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A Rose from Homer’s Grave 


N all the songs of the East the love of 
nightingale for the rose is spoken 4 
they describe how the winged songs 
serenades his fragrant flower in the sil 
starlight night. . 

Not far from Smyrna, under high plan 
trees, where the merchant drives 

heavily-loaded camels, which proudly raise their long necks a 

stride with heavy step over the sacred ground, I saw a hedge- 

roses in full bloom ; wild pigeons flew about in the high branck 
of the trecs, and when a sunbeam glided over their wings the 
glittered like mother-of-pearl. There was one rose in’ @ 
hedge which was more beautiful than all the others, and th 
rose: the nightingale was entreating for love; but ‘the rose ‘we 
silent—a dewdrop lay, like a tear of compassion on its pet 
the branch on which it grew was bending down over-several lar; 
stones. : dug 

“Here sleeps the greatest singer that ever lived on earth’ 
said the rose. ‘On this grave I will breathe forth sweet fragra 

and strew my petals over it when the wind scatters them! ‘T: 

singer of ‘Troy became the earth from which I grew forth !—I, 

rose from Homer's grave, am too sacred to bloom for a po 
nightingale!” And the nightingale sang itself to death. 

A camel-driver came to the spot with his loaded camels and h 
black slaves ; his little son found the dead bird and buried tl 
songster in the grave of the great Homer; the rose tremble 
in the wind. The evening came ; the rose folded its petals clos 
together and dreamt ! 

It had been a beautiful sunny day; a troop of strange 
approached, they had made a pilgrimage to Homer’s gray 

Among them was a singer from the north, from the home of fo; 

and of the aurora borealis ; he broke the rose off, pressed : 
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shtly in a book, and carried it with him into another part of the 
orld—into his distant native country. The rose withered for 
ief, and lay between the leaves of the book which he opened at 
ome and said: ‘Here is a rose from Homer’s grave!” 

‘This the flower dreamt, and when it awoke it trembled in the 
ind, so that a dewdrop fell from its petals on the singer’s grave. 
he sun rose, and the flower was more beautiful than ever ; the 
ay turned out very hot and it was still in its warm Asia. Then 
eps were heard : strangers from France came, as the rose had seen 
em in its dream, and among them was also a poet from the north: 
> plucked the rose, pressed a kiss on its beautiful mouth, and 
uried it with him to the home of fog and aurora borealis. This 
ywer now rests in his Iliad like a mummy, and as in a dream, it 
sard him say as he opened the book, “Here is a rose from 
fomer’s grave.” 


The Jewish Girl 


*}N a charity school, among other children, 
sat also a little Jewish girl. She was a 
good intelligent child, the quickest in 
the school ; but she had to be excluded 
from one of the subjects taught in that 
school—that is to say she was not allowed 
to take part in religious instruction, for it 


1s a Christian school. 

The little girl was allowed in the meantime to open her geo- 
aphy book, or to work out some calculation for the following day, 
it that was soon done, and when she had got through her geo- 
aphy lesson, the book, it is true, remained open before her, but 
é no longer read it; she listened attentively to the words 
the Christian master, who soon perceived that she was more 
fentive than any of the other children. 

“Read your book, Sarah,” said the master, reproving her 


ntly; but her black radiant eyes remained fixed upon him, and 
2G 
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when once he addressed’ a question to her, she knew more al 0 
the subject than any of the other children. She had hear 
understood, and pondered his words im her heart. 
Her father, a poor but honest man, had brought his dabehtom 
the school on the condition that she was not to be instructed | 


the Christian religion. But as it would perhaps have caus 
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double or made the other children discontented, if they had sen 
her out of the room during this lesson, she remained there ; bu 
henceforth this could no longer be permitted.. The master wen 
to her father, and explained, to him that either he would have t 
take his daughter away from: the school, or he must not be su 
prised if Sarah became a Christian. ‘I can no longer remain a 
idle spectator of the child’s beaming eyes, and of her deyoutnes 
and longing of her soul for the Gospel,” said the teacher. - 

The father burst into tears: ‘I know but little of the law of m 
fathers,” he cried, “but Sarah’s mother was. firm in the faith, 
daughter of Israel, and I have promised her on her deathbe 
that our child shou!d never be baptized. I. must keep my vow 
it is to me like a covenant with God!” y ata 

And thus the little Jewish girl left the Christian school 


Years had. passed. In one of the smallest — 
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iere lived, as ‘servant in‘'a humble household, a poor girl of 
fosaic creed’; her hair was‘as black as ebony, her eyes as dark as 
ight, and yet ‘full of that’ brightness ‘and light so peculiar to the 
aughtérs of the East.’ It was’ Sarah. “The expression in the face 
f the grown-up girl was’ still the same as that of the child, 
hen sitting on the school-bench, and listening attentively’ to’ the 
ords of the Christian teacher. 

“Every Sunday the sound’ of’ the organ and the singing of the 
ongregation sounded across the street into the house where Sarah 
as industriously and conscientiously at work. ‘‘ Thou shalt keep 
1e sabbath holy !” said thé voice of the law in her heart ; but her 
ibbath was a working day with the Christians, and this did not 
sem to suffice her. “Does God reckon by days and hours?” 
i¢ thought in her soul, and when this idea was once awakened in 
€éf mind it'was a consolation to her that on the Christian Sunday 
er hour of devotion was less disturbed ; and when the sound of 
1é organ and the singing entéred the kitchen where she was at 
ork, even this place became sacred to her. Then she read in the 
Hd ‘Testament, the treasure and comfort of her people ; but she 
sad only this, for she faithfully remembered what her father 
4d her teacher had told her when she left school, about the vow 
hich her father had’ made ‘to her dying mother that she should 
ever be baptized, nor deny the faith of her fathers. The New 
estament was to remain a closed book for'her, and yet she knew 
@reat deal‘ of ‘it, and the Gospel resounded in her, with the re- 
sllections of her childhood. 

“One evening she sat in a corner of the room ; her master was 
ading aloud, and she could listen to him, because it was not the 
ospel, but an old’ story-book which he read. The book told 
jout’ an Hungarian knight taken prisoner by a Turkish pasha, 
ho had him yoked with his oxen to the plough, and driven with 
shes of the whip, ill-tréated him beyond measure, and almost let 
m die of thirst. ‘The knight’s faithful wife at home sold her jewels, 
id mortgaged her castle and land; his’ friends collected large 
ms; the ransom demanded for his release was almost more than 
ey could pay, but at last it was collected, and the knight rescued 
ym servitude and shame. Ill’and suffering, he arrived at his home. 
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But soon there was a fresh appeal to fight against enemies ¢ 
Christendom ; the news also came to the knight, who was sti 
alive, and he could no longer rest and.remain at home. They h 
to lift him on his war-horse; his cheeks coloured, his streng' 
seemed to return and he went forth to battle and to victory. 

And the yery same pasha, who had him yoked before the plough 
now became his prisoner, and was taken to his dungeon, 
hardly an hour had passed before the knight stood before 7 
captured pasha, and asked him: “What do you think now await, 
yous ? » § 

“T know well,” replied the Turk ; “retaliation !” 

“Yes ; the retaliation of the cecguee replied the knight 
“‘Christ’s doctrine teaches us to forgive our enemies, and to love 
our neighbour, for God is love... Go in peace; return to youl 
home ; I give you back to your beloved ones. But be in futur 
mild ae humane towards those who suffer !” 

Then the prisoner burst into tears: ‘ How could I think suck 
kindness possible! Shame and torture seemed to wait for me 
seemed so certain—I took poison which I secretly carried abou 
me, I shall succumb to its effects ina few hours. I must die ; it i 
impossible to save me! But before I die teach me the doctrine 
which gives room to such immeasurable love; it is grand an¢ 
divine! Grant me that I may die in this doctrine—as 
Christian!” And his request was granted to him. ; 

Such was the legend which the master read from the old story 
book. All those present listened with great attention ; but she wh« 
sat still in the corner—Sarah, the Jewish oil delt her. hear 
inspired ; large tears came into her radiant black eyes, she sat ther 
with the same feeling of piety with which she had sat in the school 
she felt the sublimeness of the Gospel, and tears rolled over he 
cheeks. f 

But, however, the last words of her dying mother came befor 
her, “Let not my child become a Christian,” sounded in he 
heart with the words of the law, “ Honour thy father and th 
mother.” “I am not received into the community of | th 
Christians,” she said to herself ; “they tease me as a Jewish gir 
the neighbour’s boys did so nee last Sunday, when I his 
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sefore the church door and looked. in, when the altar candles were 
Jurning and the congregation singing! Yes, ever since I was at 
chool I have felt the power of Christianity, a power which is like a 
unbeam, and which, however much I close my eyes, penetrates into 
ny heart! But I will not grieve you in your grave, mother ; I will not 
yreak my father’s vow, I will not read the Bible of the Christians! 
dave I not the God of my fathers ? To Him I will remain faithful ! ” 


- Years passed by once more. Her master died. The widow 
ame into difficult circumstances. The maid was to be dismissed. 
3ut Sarah did not leave the house—she became the support in 
1eed, and kept the home together ; she worked till late at night, and 
ained the daily bread through the industry of her hands, for there 
vas no relation to assist the family, and the widow became weaker 
rom day to day and was tied to a sick-bed for months. Sarah 
vorked and sat also, nursing and watching by the bedside of the 
ick woman. She was gentle and good, an angel of blessing to 
he poverty-stricken household. 

“There on the table lies the Bible,” said the sick woman to 
sarah. ‘‘ Read mea little from it; the night seems to me so long, 
o long—and I am thirsting for the word of God !” 

And Sarah bowed her head. She took the book, folded her 
ands round the Bible of the Christians, opened it and read to the 
ick woman; tears often came into her eyes, but they were radiant 
nd beaming ;-and it became light in her heart. “ Mother,” she 
yhispered, “your child must not receive the baptism of Christians, 
ot be received into their community. You have wished it, and I 
fill honour your wish-—we are one on this point here below ; but 
yond this earth there is a higher union in God ; He leads and 
uides us beyond death! He descends to earth, and when He has 
st it suffer thirst, He showers fertility over it. I understand it! 

do not know myself how I learnt to understand it! But it is 
hrough Him, through Christ !” 

She trembled all over: when she pronounced the holy name, and 
baptism as of fiery flames overcame her and overwhelmed her 
ody ; she struggled convulsively ; her limbs gave way, and she 
ank, fainting, weaker than the sick woman whom she nursed. 
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“Poor Sarah!” said the people, “she is exhausted from work 
and night watching !” aeTP 
She was, carried into the hospital of the poor:; There she’ died, 
and from there she was borne to the grave, but not to the church 
yard of the Christians, there was no place for a Jewish girl; out 
side, near the wall, they dug a grave for her. 5 
God’s. sun, which shines over the graves of the Christians, als 
throws his rays over the Jewish girl’s grave outside the wall, an¢ 
when the psalms sound over, the churchyard, they also -pass ove! 
her solitary resting-place, and the call to the. resurrection als 
appeals to her who who sleeps there, in the name of Christ, ow 
Lord, who spake to His disciples : 
“John baptized you with water, but I will baptize you with t 
Holy Ghost ! ” 


Lig} 


A Picture from the Rampart 


Tis autumn, we are standing on a rampai 
$x@ and look oution the sea ; we see the man 
ships and the Swedish coast ‘on: the ‘othe 
side of the Sound which, in the light « 
the sinking sun, rise high above the surfac 
of the sea; behind us the wood limits ot 
view; stately trees surround ‘us; and: th 
yellow leaves flutter down from the branches. Below, at. the fo 
of the rampart, stand gloomy buildings, surrounded by high wall 
within it is very narrow and dismal, but it is much) more dism 
beyond that grating in the wall; there ‘sit the: prisoners, the wot 
criminals.) as 
A ray of the sinking sun enters 'the barecell of ‘one of the 
prisoners. The sun shines upon the good andthe evil: The sulk 

stubborn culprit throws'a glance of disgust on ‘the cold: ray.” 
little bird flies towards the grating. ‘he little bird chirps to the u 
just as well as to the just; it utters nothing more than a short, “tw 
twit,” sits down on the wall, beats with its wings, and plucks 
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feather out of one of them, puffs itself up, and makes the feathers 
mn its neck and breast rise. 

_ And the wicked man on the chain looks at it; his hardened face 
assumes a milder expression ; a thought rises in his breast which 
de cannot himself explain, but this thought is connected with the 
sunbeam and the fragrance of the violets; which. in-spring .grew 
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lentifully along the wall. Now the bugles of the hunters sound 
weet and full. The little bird flies away, frightened ; the sunbeam 
radually vanishes and it becomes dark again in the cell, dark in 
he wicked man’s heart ; but the sun has shone into it, the little 
yird has chirped into it! . Continue to sound, ye bugles of, the 
unters, continue to sound! the evening is mild, and the sea gently 
ocks its smooth surface. 
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The Money-Pig 


mn TSE NG ing Let of toys were lying about in the nurse 

Gea y on the top of the wardrobe stood a money: 

Wilt box which was made of clay, and bought a 

ii] the potter’s ; besides, it was shaped like a pig 

a Wii It had, of course, a slit in its back, and thi 

iw We ly slit had been so enlarged with a knife, that 

oom ex —. half-a-crown, or even fiye-shilling pieces might 

slip in, and there were really two in the box, among a great number 
of pennies. 

The money-pig was so crammed full that it could no longer 
rattle, and that is the highest state a money-pig can reach. 
There it stood on the top of the wardrobe, high and majestic. 
and looked down upon everything else in the room; it knew very 
well that all the other things in the room could be bought with the 
contents of its stomach, and that one calls having plenty o 
confidence in oneself. 

This is what the others thought too, although they did not say 
sO, for there were many other things to talk about. One of thé 
drawers was half-pulled out, and there one could see a larg 
handsome doll, although it was somewhat old and already rivete¢ 
in the neck. It looked out and said: “Let us pretend to b 
human beings ; that is always a game worth playing.” 

Now they all became very excited ; even the framed pictures on th 
wall turned round and showed that they had a wrong side to them 
but they did not do so in order to protest against the proposal. 

It was in the middle of the night, and the moon shone throug 
the window panes, and afforded the cheapest light. Now the gam 
was to begin, and all, even the perambulator, which certain] 
belonged to the larger toys, were asked to join in it. 

“Every one has his own peculiar value,” said the perambulato: 
“We cannot all be of noble birth! There must be some to do th 
work, as the saying is.” 
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‘The money pig was the only one that received a written invitation ; 

t stood too high, and they were of opinion that it would not aceeBt 
in oral invitation ; and it did not reply, nor did it say that it would 
ome, and it did NOE come ; if it was to take part in the game it 
nust do so from its pliseboLey could arrange accordingly, and that 
hey did. The little doll’s theatre was so placed that the money- 
ig Could look straight into it; they wished to begin with a comedy, 
vhich was to be followed by a tea-party and discussion; but they 
yegan with the latter at once. The rocking-horse spoke bf training 
nd thorough-breds, the perambulator of railways and steam power 
—all this belongs to their calling, and therefore it was natural that 
hey spoke about it. The timepiece spoke of politics—“ tic— 
ic—!”—it knew what time had struck, although they whispered 
hat it was not going right; the cane stood stiff and proud, thinking 
great deal of its silver knob and its ferrule; on the sofa lay two 
mbroidered cushions, beautiful and stupid. 

Now the comedy began. All sat and looked at the play, it was 
quested that they should crack, clap and shout, just as they pleased. 
jut the riding-whip said that it never cracked for old people—only 
or young ones who had no sweethearts yet. ‘‘I crack for everybody,” 
aid the cracker. Such were the thoughts that they had while they 
ere looking at the comedy. The play was not at all good, but it 
as well performed ; all the performers turned their painted side to 
1e public, they were so made that one must only look at them from 
vis side and not from the back; they all played wonderfully well, 
ven beyond the footlights, for the wires were a little too long, that 

why they came so much to the front. The mended doll was so 
elighted that its neck broke again in the place the rivet was put 
rough, and the money-pig was in its own way so charmed that 

made up its mind to do something for one of the artists, and to 
member him in its last will, as the one who was to be buried with 
in the family grave—that is, of course, when it had come to this. 
was a real enjoyment, so that they gave up the tea and were 
tisfied with the discussion. That is what they called playing at 
iman beings ; and there was no harm in that, for they were only 
aying, and each one thought onl; ¥ of itself and of what the money- 
¢ might think. The money pig’s thoughts travelled farthest, for 
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it thought of its last will and burial. And when. might \thi 
happen? Certainly much sooner than one should have expected 
Crash! Smash! It fell from the wardrobe on the floor and brok 
to pieces. The coins danced and hopped about, so that. it was; 
pleasure to see them; the smallest turned round like tops, while th 
big. ones rolled off, particularly one of the fiye-shilling-pieces, whie 
wished to get out into the world. And it did come out into th 
world, and so did all the others ; the pieces of the money pig we! 
thrown into the dust-bin ; but the next day a new clay money pi! 
stood on the wardrobe; there was not yet a farthing in its stomacl 
that was why it could not rattle, and in this point it resembled th 
other. This was at any rate a beginning, and with this we shall en¢ 


“A Leaf from Heaven 


A ee IGH up in the thin clear air flew an ang 


iy, ——— Y; with a flower from the garden of heave 
“— Sf . 


While he kissed the flower a tiny litt 
leaf dropped down on the soft mould 3 
the midst of a wood, took root at one 
and brought forth new shoots among tk 
other plants. if 

“What a curious little shoot that is! 
they said. And none of them would recognise it, neither thistl 
nor nettles. | 

“Oh, that is probably a sort of garden plant,” they said, as 
began to mock at it as a garden plant. aT 

“Whither will you go?” asked the high histies. the leaves - 


which were all armed with thorns. "4 
“You are going rather far+that is stuff and serene Wea 
not here to support you !” ; 


Winter came, and snow covered the plant sibut the snow. th 
covered it looked as bright as if the sun was shining, undernea 
it. When spring came, a beautiful flowering plant was seen.; the 
was no other like it in the wood. _ Now the Professor of - 
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‘ho could:show in black and white that he was what he was, came 
ut into the wood. He looked at the plant and ‘tasted it, but he 
ould not find it in any of his works on botany; he was unable. to 


nd out to which elass it belonged. 
/ Tt must be a new species,” he said. 


“I don’t know it; it is 
ot yet embodied in the system.” 
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* Not accepted in’ the system!” said the thistles and nettles. 
he large trees that were standing round) both saw and heard it, 
at they said nothing—neither good. nor evil; and that is the 
isest thing to do when one does not know. 

Then came ‘through the wood a.poor innocent girl ; her heart 
as pure, her mind enlarged by faith. Her whole inheritance was 
1. old Bible, and from its leaves the,voice of God spoke to her. 
‘then people wish to harm us, it is said about Joseph, “They 
aagined evilin their hearts, but God turned it into good.” When 
e are wrongfully suffering, or, misunderstood and mocked, we 
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hear the words of Him—the purest and best—whom they cala 
niated and nailed to the cross, where He prayed: “ Father, forgr 
them: they know not what they do!” 

The girl stopped before the marvellous plant, the green leav: 
of which smelt sweet and refreshing; its flowers shone in t 
bright sunlight like a coloured firework, and from each it sound 
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as if there was a source of melody in it that thousands of year 
would not be able to exhaust. With pious devotion she looked 7 
the wonderful work of God; she bent one branch down to loo 
well at the flower and to breathe in its fragrance. Her mind wa 
enlightened, it gladdened her heart; she would have very muc 
liked to pluck a flower, but she could not make up her mind to d 
so—she thought how soon it would fade with her.. Then she too 
only one single green leaf and put it into her Bible at home: ther 
it lay, fresh and green, and never withered. It was kept among th 
pages of the Bible ; with the Bible it was placed under the youn 
girl’s head when, a few weeks later, she was lying in her coffin wit 
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e holy calm of death on her pious face, as if it was impressed 
pon it that she was now standing before her Creator. 

But out in the wood the marvellous plant was thriving ; it looked 
most like a tree, and all birds of passage bowed before it. 

“That's now affecting the foreigner,” said the thistles and burrs. 
We can’t behave like that here in this’country.” 

The black wood-snails spat upon the flower. Then came the 
vineherd. He was gathering thistles and shrubs to burn for 
shes ; he took the marvellous plant, with roots and all, into his 
undle, 

_* Now it shall be useful.” he said, and then walked off. 

For along time the king of the country had suffered from 
espondency ; he was industrious and hard-working, but it did not 
elp him. They read deep learned books to him, and also the . 
shtest, most amusing literature they could find ; but it was all to 
9 purpose. Then one of the wisest men in the world, whom they 
msulted, sent a messenger to tell them that there was still a 
eans by which they might give him ease and cure him: “In his 
wn kingdom was a plant of heavenly origin growing in the wood ; 
looked so and so—one could not possibly mistake it.” 

‘*QOh, it has come into my bundle and has been turned to ashes 
ng ago,” said the swineherd ; ‘‘ but I did not know any better.” 
-“Vou did, not know any better! Oh, ignorance of ignorances !” 
‘The swineherd might apply these words to himself, for to him 
1d no one else they referred. Not a single leaf was to be found 
-the only one was in the dead girl’s coffin, and nobody knew 
out it. 

The king himself, in his melancholy mood, went out to the 
ace in the wood. 

“Here the plant stood,” he said. “It is a sacred place.” 
And the place was railed in with a golden fence, and a sentinel 
as posted by it. 

The Professor of Botany wrote a long treatise upon the heavenly 
ant, and he was very well paid for it, which was good for him 
id for his family: And that’s the best of the whole story, for the 
ant had disappeared. And the king remained melancholy and 
smal, but he had always been so, the sentinel said. 
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The Old Church Bell 


(WRITTEN FOR THE SCHILLER ALBUM) 


N Wirtemburg, a country in Germany 
where the acacias bloom by the high 
road, and apple and pear trees bent 
in autumn under their burden of ripe 
fruit, lies the little town of Marbach 
although it belongs to the number 

= small towns, it is charmingly - situatec 
on the Neckar, the river which passes villages, old feud: 

castles and vineyards in its rapid course, as it hurries on to add i 

water to the proud Rhine. d 
_ It was in the latter part of autumn; the leaves were, it is true 

still on the vine, but they were already tinged with red. Heav: 

rain-clouds were passing over the country, the chilly autumn wind 
increased in power and coldness. It was indeed noagreeable tim 

for poor people. 7 
The days became shorter and duller, and if it was dark outsid 
in the open air, it was much more so inside the little old-fashiones 
houses. One of these houses turned its gable towards ‘the stree! 
and stood there with its small, low windows, poor and insignif 
cant ; the family who lived in this house were also poor, but the 
were brave and industrious, and they feared and loved Goc 
The mother lay in pain and anguish, for the hour approache 
when God would give her another child. From the church-+towe 
opposite the deep festival peal sounded in her ear. It was 
sacred hour, the sound of the bell filled the praying woman wit 
devotion and faith ; from the depth of her heart her thoughts ro: 
up to God, and in the same hour her little son was born. | Sk 
was filled with infinite joy, and the church-bell opposite peale 
forth, as it were, her joy over town and country. Two brig! 
baby eyes looked at her, and the little one’s hair shone like gol 
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he child was received on earth with the sound of the bell on the 
loomy November day. Mother and father kissed him, and wrote 
1 their Bible: “On the roth of November 1759, God gave us a 
on;”, later: on was added that he had received in holy baptism 
1e;names of “ Johann Christoph Friedrich.” 

And what became of the little fellow, the poor boy from the 
significant town of Marbach? Well, then nobody knew, not 
ven the old’ church. bell, although it was hanging so high, and 
ad first sung and sounded over him—over him who was to sing 
ne day the most beautiful “Song of the Bell.” 

~The boy grew up, and the world grew older with him ; the 
arents settled Jater on in-another town, but some dear friends of 
.eirs remained in little Marbach, and therefore one day mother 
ad son started for Marbach to pay visits. The boy was then 
aly six years old, but he already knew many passages from the 
ible, and from the Psalms, and many a night when he was sitting 
a his little cane-chair he had listened when his father read aloud 
éllert’s “‘ Fables” or from Klopstock’s “ Messiah” ; both he and 
is Sister, who was two years older, had shed hot tears over Him 
ho suffered death for us all on the cross. 

Upon this first visit to Marbach, the little town had not much 
tered, and indeed they had only lately left it. The houses 
ood there.as formerly, with their pointed gables and _ their 
rojecting walls, the one storey standing out farther than the 
her, and with their low windows; only in the churchyard new 
aves had been added, and down: below on the grass, close by 
e,wall, lay the old bell. It had. fallen. down from its. high 
sition, ‘was cracked, and could no-longer ring, and a new bell 
yd. been put up in its place. 

Mother and-son had entered the churchyard. They stopped 
fore the old bell, and the mother told the boy how it had been 
ful for centuries, how it had rung for christenings, weddings 
1d. funerals: it had.announced festivals and joys, and the terrors 
fire—nay, it had sung of the most eventful moments of whole 
iman lives. . And the boy never forgot what his mother had told 
m, and it sounded, sang, and echoed in his breast, until he gave 
nt to his feelings'as a man. ‘The mother also told him how the 
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old bell had been her comfort and her joy inher anguish, how’ 
had sung and sounded when he had been given to her as a babe. 
The boy looked at the large old bell with a certain reverence ; he 
bent over it and kissed it, old, cracked, and thrown away as 
was, standing among grass and nettles. And the boy who gre 
up in poverty, tall and —— 
with reddish hair and a fa 
covered with freckles, kept the 
old bell in remembrance ; yes 
so he looked, but his eyes were 
as clear and blue as the deepes 
water. And how did he ge 
on? Very well, so well tha 
many people would envy hi 
We find him again  receive¢ 
with the highest favour in tht 
military school, even into th 
division where the sons of th 
nobility were sitting: that wa 
reir 7} honour and = good — fortun 
Wg A \< aN enough! He wore gaiters, ; 
As <2 stiff neckcloth, and a powderet 
wig ; and ‘knowledge was in 
stilled into him, although: i 
was by the commands “ March 
Halt! Front!” All tnis was likely to result in something. 

The old bell had been almost forgotten in the meantime ; it wa 
evident that it had to return once more to the foundry, but wha 
would then become of it? Why, that was impossible for any on 
to predict, and it was equally impossible to say what would b 
heard of the bell which echoed in the young breast of the bo: 
from Marbach ; but it was a sounding metal, and it rung so tha 
its sound was heard far over the world; and the narrower thi 
school-room became, the louder the “ March! Halt! and Front ! 
was heard, the louder it sounded in the youth’s breast. It burs 
forth in the circle of his comrades, and was heard far beyond th 
limits of his own country. But that was not why he had receivec 
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} scholarship in the» military school, and free clothing and food. 
Jad he not already been: selected for the place which he was one 
lay to occupy in the big’ clockwork, where we all have a’ place for 
eneral usefulness? How little we understand ourselves! How, then; 
hould others, even the best men, understand us? | But it is just 
he pressure that forms the’ precious. stone. The pressure: was 
lere—but would the world be able one day to recognise the 
ewel ? r 
In the capital of the dukedom a splendid festival took place. 
Phousands of lamps and lights shone brightly there, rockets flew 
ip, leaving behind them. a train of fiery sparks; the splendour of 
his day is still kept alive in the memory of mankind, and through 
im, the pupil of the military school, who then in tears and pain, 
innoticed, made the attempt to reach a foreign territory. He had 
ither to leave his own country; his mother and all his dear ones, 
r to sink down in the stream of generality... The old bell had a 
ood time of it; it was lying under the shelter of the church wall 
t Marbach, well preserved, almost. forgotten.) The wind! was 
Jowing over it and! might then already have told of him on whose 
irth the bell had:rung, told how icily it had) blown over him in 
he wood of a neighbouring, country, where; he had sunk down 
xhausted with fatigue, having with him all his richés and -hopes 
or the future: some written pages: of ‘‘ Fiesco ;” the wind might 
ave told of his. only patrons, who were all. artists, and they stole 
way, while the contents. of. those |leaves were read, to. converse 
ver a game of skittles’; the wind mighthave related about the 
ale fugitive who passed weeks and, months in the miserable 
ountry.. inn, where, the landlord raged and drank, and. vulgar 
musements took place while he sang of the ideal... 
Difficult days, dark days! The heart itself must, suffer and ‘pass 
jrough the trials of which it.is to sing... Dark days and, cold 
ights also. passed over the old bell.;/ it, did not| feel them; but 
1e bell.|in ‘the human breast is affected by these miseries. How 
as, the young man getting on? | What happened. to the old bell ? 
‘he bell was carried far away, much farther than its, sound might 
ave been heard, formerly, from, its) high) place.in the belfry ; and 


16, young man ? —Well, the bell in his breast sounds farther, than 
2H 
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even his foot was destined to wander and his eye to see; it runs 
and continually rings all over the ocean, all over the globe. But 
let us first see about the church bell. It was taken away fro 
Marbach; it was sold as old copper destined for a foundry i 
Bavaria; but how and when did this happen? In the capital 
Bavaria, many years after the bell had fallen down from the towe 
it was said that it was to be melted and used in casting the 
memorial statue of one of the most eminent men who had ev 
lived in Germany. And look, how all this came about ; strang 
and wonderful things happen in this world! In Denmark, on on 
of those green islands where the beech woods rustle and man 
barrows are to be seen, a very poor boy was born; he had walke 
in wooden shoes when he carried his father’s dinner, wrapt in a 
old faded handkerchief, out to him at the wharves where he carve 
ships’ figure-heads ; this poor child had become the pride of hi 
country ; he knew how to carve out of marble such wondenill 
things that they astonished the whole world; and to this very man 
the honourable task had been entrusted of shaping in clay a 
beautiful and majestic figure, to be afterwards cast in bronze, to 
produce the statue of him whose name the father had once written 
in his Bible as Johann Christoph Friedrich. 
The glowing metal flowed into the mould; the old bell— 
nobody thought of its home and vanished sounds—flowed alse 
into the mould, and formed the head and breast of the statue as 
it now stands before the royal castle in Stuttgardt, in the place 
where he whom it represents had walked about, struggling an¢ 
suffering, harassed by the world, he, the boy from Marbach, the 
pupil of the Karlschule, the fugitive, Germany’s great immorta 
poet, who sang of the liberator of Switzerland and of the inspirec 
maiden of France. . 
It was a beautiful sunny day; colours were streaming down fron 
the towers and roofs in the royal city of Stuttgard ; in honour o 
the festival the church bells pealed merrily ; one bell alone wa: 
silent, it shone in the bright sunshine from the face and the breas 
of the statue of glory. Just a hundred years had passed since the 
day when the church bell had rung consolation and joy to ‘th 
mother, when she gave birth to her son in the poor cottage, a 
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was, later on, the rich man, whose treasures the world blesses, — 
the poet who sang the praise of noble women, the singer of the 
sublime and magnificent—Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller. 


pe eiaes aes 


STR) | came’ out of the Mint quite bright, springing 


= and ringing, “ Hurrah! Now I’m off into 
Ke AY | the wide world.” And into the wide world 
=u) fj it certainly went. 

‘ The child held it in its warm hands, and 
the miser in his cold trembling clutches ; 
the old man atnea and turned it, goodness knows how many 
‘imes, whilst youth immediately let it roll again. The shilling 
was of silver, and had very little copper about it, and had now 
seen a whole year in the world—that is, in the country in which 
t had been coined. But one day it went travelling abroad ; it 
was the last coin of its country in the purse which its travelling 
master carried. The gentleman himself did not know that he 
still had the shilling, till he came across it. 

_ “Why, here’s still a shilling from home,” he said ; “ well, it can 
nake the journey with me.” 

The shilling sprang and rang for joy, as it was put back into 
he purse. Here it lay amongst strange companions which were 
ways coming and going, one making way for the other, but 
he shilling from home always left in the purse—that was a 
listinction. 

Several weeks had ahealiy passed, and the shilling had gone far 
ut into the world without exactly knowing where it was, though 
t learned from the other coins that they were French and Italian. 
Yne said that they were now in this town, another in that, but the 
hilling could form no idea of all this ; he who lives in a sack sees 
\othing of the world, and that was just its lot. But one day, as 
t was lying there, it noticed that the purse was not closed, and 
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so it crept up to the opening to have a look round. Now it 
ought certainly not to have done that, but it was inquisitive, and 
it had to. pay for it. It slipped out into the pocket and when 
the purse was taken out at night, the shilling still lay where it had 
fallen, and went out into the passage with the clothes. There it 
fell upon the floor; no one heard it and no one saw it. 

The next morning the clothes were taken back into the room 
the gentleman put them on and continued his journey, while the 
shilling remained behind. It was found and was to go into se 
vice again, so it went out with three other coins. “It is pleasant, 
after all, to have a look round in the world,” thought the shilling, 
“and become acquainted with other people and other ways.” 

“What kind of a shilling is this?” were the words it heard a 
that moment. “That isn’t a coin of the realm. It’s bad! It’s no 
use!” 

Now begins the story of the shilling, as afterwards told by itsel j 

“Bad! No use!’ These words went through and through 
me. I knew that I had a good ring and had been properly struck. 
The people must either have been mistaken or they could not have 
meant me. But they did mean me though! I was the one they 
called bad and of no use. ‘I must pass it in the dark,’ said the 
man who had received me, and so I was. passed in the dark and 
abused in the daytime. ‘Bad, no good! We must. try and get 
rid of it.’ 

“‘T trembled between people’s fingers every time I was to be 
passed off on the sly as a coin of the realm. ‘ Miserable shilling 
that Iam!’ I thought. ‘Of what use is my silver, my value and 
my impression, if all that is regarded as worthless ?’ { 

“Tn the eyes of the world one is only what the world takes on 
to be. It must be horrible to have a bad conscience and creej 
along in wicked ways, if I, who was quite innocent, felt so miser 
able because I merely appeared, bad. Each time I was brought oul 
I shuddered to think of the eyes that would look at me, for 
knew that I should be thrust back and thrown upon. the counter 
as if I were a deception and a cheat. Once I came to a poor ol 
woman who had received me as her pay for a hard day’s work, bt 
she could not get rid of me at.all, ,, No one would take i 
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a great trouble tothe woman. ‘I shall really be obliged to deceive 

some one with the shilling,’ she said; ‘with the best will in the 
world I can’t lay by such a sum. The rich baker must’ have “it ; 

he can best afford it, but what I’m doing is wrong, after all.’” 

- *“To cap all, I have to lie heavy on that woman’s conscience,” 

I sighed,“ Had I then "ee bree so in my old age?” 
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“The woman betook herself to the rich baker’s, but he knew far 
too well what a good shilling was, to take me; so he threw me back 
right into the woman’s face, and ‘she got no bread for me. I felt 
heartily grieved that I had been coined in such a way as to cause 
Sthers distress—I, who in my younger days had been so happy in 
he ‘certainty of ‘my value, and in the consciousness of my true 
impression. I became as sad as a poor shilling can be, whom no 
sne will take. The woman took me home again, and, looking at 
ne in a kind, friendly way, said, ‘No, I will not deceive any one 
vith you. I will bore a hole through you, so that every one may 
ee you are bad. And yet ‘it just occurs to me that you may 
yerhaps be a lucky shilling. The idea seems to have got into my 
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head of itself, and I am almost forced to believe it. _ I will bore 
hole through the shilling and put a string through it, and hang it 
round the neck of the neighbour’s little boy for a lucky shilling. 
And she bored a hole through me; it is by no means pleasant t 
have a hole bored through one, but much may be borne if it i 
done with a good intention. A string was passed through m 
and I became a kind of medal; I was hung round the child’ 
neck and the child smiled at me, and kissed me, and I lay al 
night on its warm, innocent bosom. 

“When morning came, the child’s mother took me up in he 
fingers, and as she looked at me, I could feel very well that she 
had her own thoughts about me. She brought out a pair o 
scissors and cut the string. 

«A Jucky shilling!’ she said. ‘ Well, we shall soon find tha 
out!’ And she laid me in vinegar till I turned quite green ; the 
she stopped up the hole, rubbed me a little, and went to the 
lottery-collector, when it was getting dark, to buy a ticket tha’ 
should bring her luck. 

“ How wretched I was! There was a feeling within me as if 
were going to break, for I knew that I should be called bad an 
thrown down—right before a whole crowd of shillings and coins, 
too, who lay there bearing inscriptions and figures of which the 
might be proud. But that degradation was spared me. ‘Ther 
were a number of people at the collector’s, and he had a great dea 
to do; so I was thrown chinking into the drawer with the other 
money. I don’t know whether the ticket won, but this I do know, 
that the very next morning I was recognised as a bad shilling, laid 
aside, and sent out to deceive and go on deceiving. Such treat 
ment is hardly to be endured when one really has a gon 
character, and that I certainly had. 

“For years I passed in this way from hand to hand, and foil 
house to house, always abused. and always unwelcome ; no one 
trusted me and I lost confidence in myself and in the moi I 
was a terrible time! One day a traveller, a stranger, arrived, anc 
I was passed to him, He was simple-hearted enough to take me 
for a current coin, but when he wanted to pass me on, I agair 
heard the cry, ‘No use! Bad!’ a 
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_ “*T received it as a good one,’ said the man, looking at me 
slosely ; suddenly his whole face smiled, and that no other face 
iad done when it looked at me. ‘Why, how’s that ?’ he said. 
‘That’s one of the coins of my own country—a good honest 
hilling from home—and they have bored a hole through it, and 
all it bad. That’s very funny! I’ll keep you and take you home 
with me.’ 

“J felt a thrill of delight, for I had been called a good honest 

hilling, and was to be taken home again, where every one would 
ecognise me, and know that I was made of good silver and bore 
. true stamp. I could have thrown out sparks for joy, but you 
ee it is not in my nature to do so; steel can do that, but not 
ilver. 
_ “TI was wrapped up in fine white paper so that I should not get 
nixed up with the other coins and go astray ; and on festive 
yecasions, when countrymen met together, I was handed round 
ind good things were said about me. They said I was very 
nteresting : it is certainly wonderful that one may be interesting 
vithout saying a single word. 

“ At last I reached home. All my troubles were at an end, 
ind joy returned to me, for I was of good silver and had the right 
tamp. I had no more trials to undergo, although a hole had 
een bored through me, as though I were bad; but that does not 
natter as long as one is really not so. Everything comes right 
n the end, if we only wait long enough—that’s my belief!” said 
he shilling. 
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LWA Brothers aa 


N’ one of the: Danish islands, where ol 
Thingstones, the seats of justice’ Of’ ot 
forefathers, still stand in the cornfields, an 
huge trees rise in the forests of beech, thet 
lies a little town whose low houses © 
covered with réd ‘tiles. In one of thes 
houses” strange ‘things’ were brewing ove 
the glowing coals on the open hearth > ther 

was a boiling going on ‘in glasses, and a mixing’ ‘and distillin 

while herbs were being cut up and pounded in mortars, “Ar 

elderly man looked after it all. ' "g 

“One must only do the right thing,” he said ; * yes, the tight4 
the correct thing. One must find out the truth concerning ever 
created particle, and keep to that.” oe 

‘Ih the room with the good ‘housewife sat her two sons } thes 
were still small, but had great thoughts. Their mother, too, hat 
always spoken to them of right and justice, and exhorted them t 
keep to the truth, which she said was the countenance of the Lor 
in this world. 

The elder of the boys looked roguish and enterprising. i 
took a delight in reading of the forces of nature, of the sun an 
the moon ; no fairy tale pleased him so much. Oh, how beautifu 
it must " he thought, to go on voyages of discovery, or to fin 
out how to imitate the wings of birds and then to be able to fly 
Yes, to find that out was the right thing. Father was right, an 
mother was right—truth holds the world together. 

The younger brother was quieter, and buried himself entirely i 
his books. When he read about Jacob dressing himself in sheey 
skins to personify Esau, and so to usurp his brother’s birthrigh 
he would clench his little fist in anger against the deceiver ; whe 
he read of tyrants and of the injustice and wickedness of th 
world, tears would come into his eyes, and he was quite fille 
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ith the thought of the justice and truth which must and 
vould triumph, 

“One evening he was lying in bed, but the curtains were not yet 
rawn Close, and the lght'streamed in upon’ him; he had taken 
is book into bed with him, for he wanted to finish reading the story 
f Solon,,, His thoughts; lifted, and carried him away a wonderful 
istance ; it seemed to. him as if the bed had become a ship flying 
ong under fullsail... Was he dreaming; or what was happening? It 
ided over the rolling waves and across the ocean of time, and to-_him 
ume the voice of Solon.; spoken in a strange tongue, yet intelligible 
) him, he, heard the Danish motto: ‘By law the land is ruled.” 
The genius of the human race stood in the humble room, bent 
own over the bed and imprinted. a, kiss on the boy’s, forehead ; 
Be thou strong in fameand strong in the battle of life!, With 

uth in thy heart fly towards the land of truth!” 

‘The, elder. brother was not .yet,in bed ; he -was standing at the 
indow. looking out at the mist which rose from the meadows. They, 
ere not elves dancing out there, as.their old nurse had told him; he 
1ew better—they were vapours which were warmer than the air, and 
at is why they rose. A shooting star lit up.the sky, and the boy’s 
oughts passed in a'second from the vapours of the earth up to the 
ining meteor, The stars gleamed in the heavens, and it seemed 
if, long golden threads hung: down from them to the earth. 

* Fly; with, me,” sang’ a/ voice, which the boy heard in_his heart, 
ad the mighty genius of mankind, swifter than a bird, and than 
arrow—swifter than anything of earthly origin—carried him out 
tO space, whére the heavenly bodies are bound together: by the 
ys that pass from star to star. Our earth revolved in the thin 
, and the cities upon it seemed to lie quite close to each other. 
rough the spheres echoed the words: 

*‘What.is neat; what is far, when thou art sags: by the italy 
pius of mind?” 

And. again the boy stood * the window, gazing out, whilst his 
unger brother lay in bed. Their mother called them by their 
mes; “ Anders Sandoe” and “‘ Hans Christian.” 

Denmark dnd the whole: hag knows! them—the two brothers 
tsted. bi oaur . 
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The Old Tombstone 


7 a small provincial town, about the time 

sq year when people are wont to say “th 
<a evenings are drawing in,” the whole famil 
circle was one night assembled in the hou 
Zs of a man of some property. 

The weather was still mild and warn’ 
a lamp burned on the table, and the lor 
curtains hung down before the open windows, by which stoo 
many flower-pots ; outside in the open air it was a most gloriou 
moonlight night. But they were not talking about this. Th 
were talking about an old large stone which lay below in the 
close by the kitchen-door, and upon which the maids used to stan 
the copper- -kitchen utensils after scouring them, so that they migt 
dry in the sun, and around which the children were fond « 
playing. It was, in fact, an old tombstone. 

“Ves,” said the master of the house, “I believe the stone come 
from the old convent churchyard, for these, as well as tk 
pulpit, the memorial tablets and the tombstones in the churcl 
were all sold. My father bought the slabs, which were hewn | 
two and used as paving-stones ; but ee stone was kept back an 
has been lying in the yard ever since.’ 

“You can easily see that it’s a tombstone,” said the eldest of t 
children. “ We can still make out an hour-glass and part of ¢ 
angel, but the inscription that stood below it is almost entire 
effaced ; the only thing that is still readable is the name of Pred 
and a capital S just after it, and the name of Martha a little farth 
on. ‘The rest is all indistinct, and even those names are on 
plain when it has been raining or when we have washed t 
stone.” 

“Dear me! that must be the tombstone of Preben Schwa: 
and his wife,” said the old man ; he was so old that he might ve 
well have been the grandfather of all those in the room. ‘Th 
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re among the last people who were buried in the church- 
d of the convent. They were a venerable old couple; I 
aember them from my boyhood’s days. Everybody knew them 
1 every one loved them, for they were the oldest people here in 
‘town. People said they had a mint of money, and yet they 
sssed very simply and in the coarsest stuffs, but their linen was 
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ays dazzlingly white. They were a fine old couple, were Preben 
1 Martha! It did you good to see them both sitting on the 
ich at the top of the high stone steps in front of the house, 
lding at the passers-by. They were very good to the poor; 
y clothed them and fed them, and in their benevolence there 
; judgment and true Christianity. The old lady died first; I 
vember the day well. I was a little boy, and had gone with my 
1er to old Preben’s house, and just as we got there she died. 
e old man felt it very much and cried like a child. The body 
in the room next to the one in which we were, and the poor 
band spoke to my father and to a few neighbours who were 
re, saying how lonely the house would now be, and how good 
| faithful his poor wife had been; he told them how they had 
ve through life together for many years, and how they had first 
ne to know each other and to fall in love. As I have said, I 
only a boy, and stood: by listening to what the others said ; but 
yas filled with a strange emotion when I heard the old man 
ak, and saw how he gradually brightened up, and how his 
eks flushed as he told of the days of their courtship, of her 
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beauty, and of the many little innocent subterfuges he hi 
invented to meet her. Then he spoke of the wedding-day ; F 
eyes sparkled and he seemed to live that happy time over agai 
whilst she lay in the little room close by—dead—an old womai 
and he was an old man speaking of the days of hope. Yes, ye 
such is life! At that time I was only a child, and now I am old 
as old as Preben Schwane. ‘Time passes, and all things chang 
I well remember the day of her funeral ; old Preben walked cle 
behind the coffin. A few years before, the old couple had hs 
their tombstone prepared, and their names and an inscription p 
upon it—all but the date. The stone was taken to the chure 
yard in the evening and laid upon the grave ; a year later it w, 
lifted, and old Preben was laid beside his wife. They did not lea 
behind them anything like the wealth people had expected ; w 
there was went to distant relations, to such as had never be 
heard of till then. The old wooden house with the bench at t 
top of the high stone steps, under the lime-tree, was pulled doy 
by the Corporation: it was too old and tumble-down to be , 
standing. When the same fate afterwards’ befell the conve 
church, and the churchyard too fell into ruin, Preben and Marthi 
tombstone, like everything else, was sold to whoever would buy i 
and that is how it comes that the stone. has not been cut in f 
and used like many others, but still lies in the ‘yard beloy 
a scouring bench for the maids and a place for the childre 
play upon. The paved street now passes over the resting-place 
old Preben and his wife. No one thinks of them al 
more |” i 
And the old man, who related all this, shook his head mout 
fully. ‘‘Forgotten! Everything will be forgotten!” he said. — 
Then they spoke in the room of other things; but the youngs 
child, a boy with large grave eyes, got upon a chair behind t 
curtains, and looked out into the yard, where the moon w 
shedding its bright light upon the old stone—the old stone whi 
had always seemed to him so tame and flat, but which now lay the 
like a great leaf out of a book of chronicles. Pe 
All that the boy had heard about old Preben and _ his wife w 
now concentrated in the stone: he gazed at it, and looking up 
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: bright moon and out into the clear air, it'seemed to him as if 
: countenance of Heaven shone out over the earth. 
* Forgotten! Everything will be forgotten !” was again repeated 
the room, and at the same moment an invisible angel kissed the 
y's breast and forehead, and whispered to him : 
* Preserve the seed that has been entrusted to thee, that it may 
om and ripen! Preserve it well! By thee, my child, shall the 
aced inscription of the weather-beaten tombstone be handed 
wn to future generations in bright letters of gold. The old 
uple shall again wander arm-in-arm and smiling through the 
1 streets, and sit with rosy cheeks upon the high bench under 
> lime-tree, nodding to rich and poor. The seed of this hour 
ull ripen. in the course of years into a lovely poem. ‘The good 
d the beautiful is not forgotten ; it lives in legend and in song.” 


4 


The Snail and the Rose-tree 


SJOUND about the garden ran a hedge of 
hazel-bushes ; beyond the hedge were fields 
and meadows with cows and sheep ; but in 
the middle of the garden stood a Rose-tree 
in bloom, under which sat a Snail, whose 
shell contained a great deal—that is, himself. 
: “Only wait till my time comes,” he said ; 
hall dor more s than grow roses, bear nuts, or give milk, like ie 
zel-bush, the cows and the sheep.” 
“T expect a great deal from you,” said the rose-tree. “May I 
< when it will appear?” 
“TI take my time,” said the snail. ‘You're always in such a 
rry. That does not excite expectation.” 
The following year the snail lay in almost the same spot, in the 
nshine under the rose-tree, which was again budding and 
aring roses as fresh and beautiful as ever. The snail crept half 
t of _ shell, stretched ‘out his horns, and drew them in again. 
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“ Fyerything is just as it was last year! No progress at all; _ : 
rose-tree sticks to its roses and gets no farther.” 
The summer and the autumn passed ; the rose-tree bore ro: 
and buds till the snow fell and the weather became raw and wi 
then it bent down its head, and the snail crept into the ground. 
A new year began; the roses made their appearance, and 
Snail made his too. ' 
“You are an old rose-tree now,” said the snail. ‘You m 
make haste and die. You have given the world all that you: 
in you; whether it was, of much importance is a question tha 
have not had time to think about. But this much is clear ar 
plain, that you have not done the least for your inner developmer 
or you would have produced something else. . Have you anythi 
to say in defence? You will now soon be nothing but a stick. 
you understand what I say?” 

“You frighten me,” said the rose-tree. ‘“I have never thoug 
of that.” 

“No, you have never taken the trouble to think at all. Ha 
you ever given yourself an account why you bloomed, and how yor 
blooming comes about—why just in that way and in no other?” 

“No,” said the rose-tree. ‘I bloom in gladness, because 
cannot do otherwise. The sun shone and warmed me, and the « 
refreshed me; I drank the clear dew and the invigorating rain. 
breathed and I lived! Out of the earth there arose a power with 
me, whilst from above I also received strength; I felt an eve 
renewed and ever-increasing happiness, and therefore I was obligt 
to go on blooming. ‘That was my life; I could not do otherwise 

“You have led a very easy life,” remarked the snail. 

“Certainly. Everything was given me,” said the rose-tre 
“ But still more was given to you. Yours is one of those dee 
thinking natures, one of those highly gifted minds that astonish 
the world.” 

“‘T have not the slightest intention of doing so,” said the sna 
“The world is nothing to me. What have I to do with the worl 
I have enough to do with myself, and enough in myself.” 

“But must we not all here on earth give up our best parts. 
others, and offer as much as lies in our power? | It is true, I ha 
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ly given roses. But you—you who are so richly endowed— 
iat have you given to the world ? What will you give it ?” 
“What have I given? What am I going to give? I spit at it; 
3 good for nothing, and does not concern me. For my part, you 
ay go on bearing roses ; you cannot do anything else. Let the 
zel bush bear nuts, and the cows and sheep give milk ; they 
ve each their public. I have mine in myself. I retire within 
yself and there I stop. The world is nothing to me.” 

With this the snail withdrew into his house and blocked up the 
trance. 

“ That’s very sad,” said the rose tree. ‘I cannot creep into 
yself, however much I might wish to do so; I have to go on 
aring roses. Then they drop their leaves, which are blown away 
‘the wind. But I once saw how a rose was laid in the mistress’s 
mn-book, and how one of my roses found a place in the bosom 
a young beautiful girl, and how another was kissed by the lips 
a child in the glad joy of life. That did me good ; it wasa real 
essing. Those are my recollections, my life.” 

And the rose tree went on blooming in innocence, while the 
ail lay idling in his house—the world was nothing to him, 
Years passed by. 

The snail had turned to earth in the earth, and the rose tree 
». Even the souvenir rose in the hymn-book was faded ; but in 
> garden there were other rose trees and other snails. The latter 
spt into their houses and spat at the world, for it did not concern 
Mm. 

Shall we read the story all over again? It will be just the same. 
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She was Good for Nothing 


HE mayor stood at the open window. He we 
avery fine shirt and cuffs, with a breast- 


4) shaved—a piece of his own work. Still,’ 
had given himself a slight cut, and had st 
a piece of newspaper upon it. ’ 
ee “Here! You boy,” he’cried. 

T he boy was no other than the poor washerwoman’s son, who 
just passing the house and‘was respectfully taking off his cap ; 
peak was broken in the middle, and the cap was evidently al 
being rolled up and put in its owner’s pocket. In his poor b 
clean. and well-patched clothes, with heavy wooden shoes on 
feet, the boy stood there as respectfully as if he were sui 
opposite the king himself. 

“You're a good boy,” said the mayor; “you're a’ civil boy! 
suppose your mother is at her washing down ua the river, ar 
that’s, no doubt, where you are taking what you’ve got’ in yc 
pocket. ‘That’s a sad habit of your mother’s.’ How much ha‘ 
you ‘there ?” DT 

“Half a quartern,” said the boy, trembling, and in a low voice 

* And this morning she had the same,” continued the ae 


“No, it was yesterday,” answered the boy. 

“Two halves make a whole. She is good for nothing. It’s v 
sad that there are such people. Tell your mother that she ougl 
to be ashamed of herself, and mind you don’t grow up a drunkat 
—but I suppose you will. Poor child! Run on!” 

And the boy ran on; he kept his cap in his hand, and the wi 
played among his yellow hair so that great locks of it stood up ¢ 
end. When he got to the corner he turned down the lane th 
led to the river, where his mother was standing in the water by h 
washing bench and beating the heavy linen with a beater. The 
was a strong current, for the mill-sluices had been opened, _ 
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eets were floating along with the stream and on the point of 
erturning the bench. ‘The washerwoman had to place: herself 
ainst it to keep it up. 

“I was very nearly sailing away,” she said; ‘it’s a good thing 
at you came, for I require something to keep my strength up a 
. It’s cold here in the water, and I’ve been standing here six 
urs already. Have you got anything for me?” 

The boy brought out the bottle, and his mother put it to: her 
outh and took a draught. 

“Oh! that does me good! How it warms me!) It’s just as 
od as a hot meal, and not so dear. Drink, my boy. You look 
ite pale, and you're freezing in your thin clothes. One can feel 
sautumn. Ugh! how cold the water is! Ihope I shall not be ill: 
), that will not happen to me. Give me another mouthful and 
ink some yourself, but only a little drop; you mustn’t get used 
it, my poor dear child!” 

And she went round the plank on which the boy stood, and 
me ashore. ‘The water dripped down from the straw mat that 
e had bound round her waist, and from her petticoat. 

“T work and toil till the blood runs out at my finger’s ends, but 
am only too glad to do it if I can bring you. up honestly and 
li, my dear boy.” 

At that moment a somewhat older woman came along, a 
serable-looking object, lame in one leg and with a big false curl 
nging down over one eye; this eye was a blind one, and the 
rl was intended to cover it, but it only made the defect more 
iking. She was a friend of the washerwoman’s, and was called 
the neighbours “ lame Martha with the curl.” 

“ Poor thing, how you work and stand in the cold water! You 
lly want something to warm you a little, and yet the gossips 
1 cry out about the few drops you drink.” And in a few 
nutes’ time all that the mayor had said was laid before the 
sherwoman, for Martha had heard all, and it had made her 
sry to hear him talk in that way to the child of its own mother, 
1 of the few drops that she took; and just on that day, too, 
en he himself was giving a large dinner-party at which there 
uld be wine by the bottle. ‘‘Good strong wine! A good 
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many will drink more than they : want ;. but :that’s not calk 
drinking. They are good, but 'they call you cgi ie sip cn 
said Martha. oH i deci 
4$Ah, so he spoke! to: you, my child?” sal the A 1a 
pd her lips: trembled as she spoke: ““He says you have amoth 
who is good: for nothing. ! Perhaps he’s right ; ‘still he ought ni 
to have told my child so. Bat a great deal of my misfortu 
comes from that house.”)) |: nd yod ond 
“Yes, you were in service ee when the mayor’s ee we 
alive and lived: in that house! That’s many years ago. ‘\\Ma 
bushels of salt have. been eaten since then, and oné:may well 
thirsty,” said Martha, smiling. ‘The mayor gives‘a big dinn 
to-day ; thé: guests were to: have been put off, but it was too la 
and ‘the/dinner was: already cooked. I:heard so from the’ : 
man. A letter came alittle while ago, saying that the youn: 
brother had died in Copenhagen.” ni lil 
Died! ” cried the washerwoman, turning deathly pale. | rm 
1 Yes, died!” ‘said. Martha. |‘ Do you take’ that. so much | 
heart? It istrue, you knew him many er ago when thik we 
in service there.” 
of Is he dead? He was = a tee kind man!’ There 
not many like him.” And the tears rolled’ down her ‘cheé 
“ Oh, great heavens, everything ‘is! going: round—that’s beéauise 
emptied! the bottle—I couldn’t stand so much—TI feel age i 
And)she leaned against the plank. ; ) fy ut 
“ Good heavens! : You,are indeed ill,” cried the other wom} 
“ Come, try to get over: it. No, you are: really ess ill i 
will be best for me to take: you home.” todd 
o But the washing there!” it 1900S 4 
» “Tl look aftersthe washing.; Come, give:me your arm: 7 
boy can stop and take care of ‘the linen, and I'll “come back a 
finish the few pieces that are left.” Oe 
' The washerwoman’s ‘legs gave! way ‘beneath hess *T ste 
too long in the cold water, and I have eaten’ and drunk noth 
since this; morning. The fever has hold of me. “Oh! heavé 
helpme fo get home:!, My poor child!” She wept. | The 't 
wept too and.,sogn» he was) sitting alone by the river beside’ 
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my washing..| The) two:,women ‘walked. along very slowly, the 
sherwoman dragging her! tottering limbs through the lane, and; 
n turning the corner: of the ‘street, passed. the house of. the. 
or, just opposite to which she sank down.on the stones... A: 
wd collected, and, lame ‘Martha ran into’ the house for help, 
ilé the mayor and his ‘guests. came to, the window.” | ' 
“It’s the washerwoman!” he said; ‘she has hada drop ta 
ich... She’s, good :for' nothing; It’s a pity for the pretty, boy 
thas. I> really like the boy, out his mother’s. good _ for 
hing.” 
Phe washerwoman came’ to eh again, and they took her, into 
-humble dwelling where she was put to bed. The kind- hearted 
tha made her a jug of spiced ale with some butter and sugar ; 
3 medicine she thought was the, best, ;Then she went to, the 
sr, and though! she meant well she finished. the washing very, 
lly—in: fact she only pulled the wet things out of the water and 
. them into,a basket. 
Towards evening’ she: was. sisting in the poor little room with the 
sherwoman. The; mayor’s cook,.had. given. her some baked 
atoes and a fine fat,piece of ham for the sick woman; with those : 
rtha and, the boy had agood feast whilst the patient enjoyed the 
ell which she thought was very nourishing. 
[he boy was put.'to bed, in the, same; one, too, in which his 
ther | lay ; but his .place was:.crosswise; at her feet, and his 
nket' conkisted ofjian.. old | carpet..made of blue and. white 
chwork. ; i 
The washerwoman now began to: feel a little better ; ; the spiced 
had! strengthened her, andthe smell of the good fare had done 
good.’ P 
‘Thank you; you she soul,” she said to eMdasthe “T want to 
you: something ‘when, the; boy is asleep. I), think he sleeps 
ady:: How good.and sweet he looks as he lies there with his 
s closed! He doesn’t, know, what his mother has gone through, 
| God grant that he may never. hear it.I was in service at the 
neillor’s,' the mayor’s, father, and it happened that the youngest 
the sons, who was a student, came home, I was young then, 
| a-wild girl, but honest—that I can say before Heaven,.. The 
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student was very merry and kind, and a brave-hearted fell 
Every drop of blood in his veins was honest and true, and th 
was not a better man on earth. He wasa son of the house 
I was only a servant, but we loved each other truly 
honourably ; a kiss is no sin after all if people really love 
other. And he told his mother all about it, for he worshipped 
like a goddess. She was so wise and gentle! He started off o1 
journey, but before he went he put his gold ring on my finger, a’ 
scarcely had he left the house when my mistress sent for me. 
words were earnest but kind, and it seemed as if an angel we 
speaking to me; she showed me clearly the difference there 1 
between him and me, both mentally and materially. 

“Now he is attracted by your good looks,’ said she, ‘ but t 
will fade in time. You have not been educated as he has; you 
not each other’s equals in mind, and that is the misfortune. 
respect the poor; in the sight of God they may occupy a high 
place than many of the rich. But here on earth we must take c 
not to get into a false track as we go onwards, lest our waggon 
upset and we get thrown out. I hear that an honest man, 
workman, has asked you to marry him—I mean Erick, the gl 
maker. He is a widower, has no children, and is well to do 3. thi 
it over.’ 

“Every word that she said went to my heart like a knife, t 
the lady was right, and that weighed heavily upon me. I kis 
her hand and wept bitter tears, and wept still more when I a 
my room and threw myself on the bed. The night that follow 
was a weary one for me, and God knows what I endured. On 
following Sunday I took the communion, so that light might co 
to me. It seemed just like the act of Providence: as I went | 
of church, Erick came towards me. There was now no longer. 
doubt in my soul; we were suited to each other both in rank a 
in means, indeed he was even a well-to-do man. So I went a 

im, took his hand and said: ‘ Do you still think of me ?’ 

“© Yes, ever and always,’ he said. 

“© Will you marry a girl who respects and honours, but who 
not love you, though that may come later ?’ 

~“©That will come,’ said he, and upon that I gave him mal 
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“went home to my mistress; the gold ring which her son had 
iven me I used to wear next my heart, for I could not put it on 
y finger during the day but only at night when I went to bed. 
‘kissed it till my lips bled, and then I gave it to my mistress, 
ling her that the banns for the glove-maker and myself would 
8 put up the following week. Then my mistress put her arms 
und me and kissed me. She did not say that I was good for 
othing, but at that time I was perhaps better than I am now, 
though I had not yet been visited by the misfortunes of this 
orld. We were married at Candlemas ; for the first year all 
ent well. We had one workman and one apprentice, and you, 
lartha, were our servant.” 

“Oh, you were a dear, good mistress,” said Martha, ‘I shall 
ever forget how kind you and your husband were.” 

““Yes, those were my happy years when you were with us. We 
rd no children then. The student I never saw. Yes, I did 
ough—once! but he did not see me. He was here for his 
other’s funeral. I saw him standing by the grave, looking as 
Je as death and very sad, but that was on account of his mother. 
iter, when his father died, he went to foreign countries and 
ver came here again. He never married, I know that ; I believe 
became a lawyer. He had forgotten me, and even if he had 
en me, he would certainly not have known me again, so 
serable do I look now. So it’s all for the best.” 

Then she spoke of her days of trial, and related how mis- 
tune had, as it were, rushed upon them. 

“We possessed,” she said, “ five hundred dollars, and there being 
house in the street to be sold for two hundred, we thought it 
uld pay to pull it down and build a new one, and so it was 
ught. ‘The builder and carpenter estimated the new house to 
st a thousand and twenty dollars. Erick had credit, and 
rrowed the money in the chief town, but the captain who was to 
ve brought it was shipwrecked, and the money went down with 
n. 

* About that time my dear sweet boy, who is sleeping there, 
ne into the world, and my husband was seized with a long and 
ere illness; for nine months was I obliged to dress and undress 
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him. , We were continually going backwards, and igot,,into; debt 
Everything ,that;,we thad went; and; then, my husband died, 11 
have worked,and,toiled and. striven. for, the! sake of, my child; 
have iscrubbed. steps ,andiwashed linen, both, coarse and fine, but 1 
was. not: to. be. better:.off—it..was; God’s will. .,, But;He,will. soor 
take me to: Himself, and, (will not; forsake my bogit They she fel 
asleépers zow 1 turk HT 
/Towards medsing meh felt refreshed and: are: cassia he 
believed, to go back to her'work.; , She had, just got into the col 
water again when she. was. seized with. a, fit, of trembling; an 
fainted.;, And).clutching, the, air, convulsively with, her hand, sh 
took one step forward and fell down.” ;Her head, lay upon, th 
bank, ‘but her feet were in the water.;.the,.wooden shoes, that; sh 
had worn—with a handful! of straw-in each—floated along with th 
stream, and so Martha found-her when she ae her. som 
coffee. . ./ 7 fry 
In, the, meantime ‘a messenger had a ecclld sent to her ,hous 
by the! mayor,.;to say,she,was ,to, come. to him at, once,..a 
he {had something, to, tell, her.,:; It, was. too, late. , A; surg | 
had ere sent for,to open a, vein, | bat the es eT ARAN Ww 
dead., int ' [toraae 
nif She ha sede Decals ‘en danth’} ga hs mayors ) A 
In the letter which ‘bronght the tidings, of his, brother’s. deat 
the contents of the will had been given, and according: to this, si 
hundred dollars had. ,been, left ,to the .glove-maker’s widow, wh 
had once been in service with his parents,, The money, was to,b 
paid. at , idisoretion). ,in' sic or, small sums, to her, or, he 
child. bas ' so rre if 
if There was some nonsense; net nancies brother and . her,” sai 
the mayor. .‘It's'a: good thing she’s gone, ,,Now the boy wi 
getyall;and LPH; place jhim. with, SQmsy honest people ;;,he ma 
become ai good workmany? pe) joi oi 
| And, Heaven laid its, blessing upon, setae words. i fawn 
The mayor sent for the boy, promised to look after him, | 
added how, fortunate |it was that, his mother, had | died; for she wi 
good for, nothing.;, ,They carried her)to the churchyard, the. churel 
yard in which, the poor are, buried ,;,Martha; strewed_some | - 
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vi thé grave aiid’ planted’ a a litile rose ‘tree obit ity and. a ‘boy 
food beside her!” | | 


: = dear thother,” He said, his tears! elinger iowa “Ig it 
PaaS 8 8 [ 


cl she Was ¢0o0d abies great | eb ?: Said! the old’ servant, wold 
Ip to heaven. “I have’ known it for many years, but most of all 
ince the evening before her death. I tell you she was good for 
great deal, and God in. heaven, will say so too, though the world] 
y te ‘She. was good for nothing.’.” 
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> — WILL, tell, ‘you ¢ a story, that I heard when 1 
mil Was still a little boy. Every time I thought 
of the story it seemed to me to become 
more_and* thore beautiful, for it is with 
stories as it'is with a great many people— 
they get more charming as_ they grow 
a Ley you have all = into the country, and know whe iy 
ety old farm-house with athatched roof looks: like: On; such a 
sof moss and weeds: generally grow wild, and~there/ is, always.a 
tork’s'i nest» onthe! topmost’ gable-——thé stork. is; indispensable. 
‘he walls of the house are sloping, the windows:low,and only one 
f the latter ig made so:that it'can be opened.» The,oven;makes {the 
all project likeia fat little body. {By the side of thei fence jand 
hier the brahches of the overhanging elder-tree 1s;a pond with;a 
w ducks, A dog, who-barks at ae ee and earvie. is! ate 
ine there chained ‘up. 

Well, a farmhouse just like that: moc out: ‘in the china ipa 
. it lived ‘an'old couple+-a' peasant :andvhis wife..: Although, they 
ossessed ‘bit: littley there was'one thing:which they had that ‘they 
suid ‘have’ done! without—a horse, which grazed on what it found 
y the roadside. The old peasant:tode! to:town)on the. horse,, and 
wad often! botrowed by the neighdours,;, who :rendered | the old 
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people many a service in return, But still they thought it woul 
be best if they sold the horse or exchanged it for something tha 
might be of more use to them. But what was it to be? ‘That yo 
know best, old man,” said the wife. “It happens to be fair-da 
to-day, so ride to town and sell the horse, or make a good exchange. 
Whatever you do will be right. Go to the fair.” 
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She tied on his scarf for him, for she knew how to do tha 
better than he. She tied it in a double bow, and it looked ver} 
pretty. She smoothed his hat with the palm of her hand, anc 
kissed him on the lips. ; 

Then he rode away on the horse which was to be sold o: 
exchanged. Oh yes, the old man understood his business. Thi 
sun was scorching and there was not a cloud in the sky. Th 
road was very dusty, and a great many people were going to th 
fair in carts, on horseback, or on foot. There was no shad 
anywhere from the burning sun. 

Among the rest there was a man going along driving a cow te 
market. The cow was as beautiful as a cow could be. ‘Sh 
must give fine milk,” thought the peasant. ‘That would be: 
good exchange : the cow for the horse.” 1d 

“Hallo! You there with the cow!” he. cried... Look here,: 
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should think a horse is worth more than a cow ; but that doesn’t 


matter, a cow would be of more use to me. If you like, we’ll 
change.” 


“All right—willingly,” said the man with the cow; and so they 
changed. 


- So that was finished, and the peasant could very well have gone 
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home again, for he had done what he had come out to do, but 
having once made up his mind to go to the fair, he thought he 
would go all the same, just to have a look at it, and so he went 
with his cow to the town. 

Leading the cow he marched along briskly, and after a short 
time he overtook a man who was driving a sheep. It was a fine 
fat sheep, and well covered with good wool. | 

“JT should like to have that,” thought our peasant; ‘it would 
find plenty of grass by our fence, and in winter we could have it 
with us in the room. It would really be more suitable for us to 
have a sheep than a cow. Shall we change?” 

‘The man with the sheep was ready at once, and the exchange 
ook place. Our peasant continued his way along the high road 
with his sheep. 

Soon he perceived another man who had reached the road from 
he fields, and who was carrying a large goose under his arm. 
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. © That’s.a heavy bird that youhave there ; its feathers and f. 
ate a pléasure/to! behold ; it would look well in our pond at home 
with a string round its leg. It would be just the thing for my old 
wortian ; she could save all kinds of leavings for it.’ How'often I 
have heard her wish that we had a goose! Now, perhaps, she ‘can 
have one—and if it’s possible, it shall be hers! Shall'we change ? 
Ill give you my sheep for your goose and thank you into the 
bargain.” 

_ The other had no objection to this, and so they ai, Sh Our 

peasant received the goose. 4 

By this time he had nearly reached the town, and the crowd on 
the high road kept continually increasing. People and cattle 
thronged together ; they filled the road and overflowed on to the 
sidepaths, and at the toll-gate they even went into the toll-keeper’s 

potato field, where his only hen was strutting about tied to a 
‘string, lest it might be frightened at the crowd, go astray, and. get 
lost. The feathers in its tail were very short, and it blinked one 

eye and looked very wise. | 

“Cluck, cluck!” said'the hen. ..What it meant by that I don’t 
‘know, but when our peasant caught sight of it, he immediately 
thought : “That is the finest hen I’ve ever seen—it’s even finer 
than the parson’s ‘brood hen. By Jove !)\I should like to have 
that hen. A hen can always find a grain of corn, and can almost 
feed itself; I pee it would be a good oe if I could get 
it for my goose.” 

“Shall we change?” he asked the toll-keeper. 

1 Change?” said the latter.. ‘Well, that wouldn’t behalf bad!” 
And so they changed. The toll-keeper got the —— the peasant 
the hen. 

' He'had done a deal af business’ on his journey to town ; it was 
hot too, and he was'tired. A drop Of spirits and something to eat 
was what he wanted, so he ‘stopped:at the next inn.) ‘(He was just 
going in, when he met the ostler coming out of dics door: ae 
a large sack.) 910) ideo inf Aad 


‘‘ What have you got there?” asked the entitt) de eit Le 
“Rotten apples!” answered’: the piers: fa whole: cacktal 
enough for the pigs.” ul 2 uniyrrs) enwoosw bas ebiet oat 
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- “But that’s great waste! I wish my ‘old woman at home could 
see that. Last year, the old tree by the turf-hole bore only! one 
apple ; ‘but it.was saved, and lay in ‘the cupboard ‘till it wasi quite 
spoilt and rotten: “ It’s something, ‘afterall,’ said my old woman 5 
but here she could see a good: Beat, a oe page iI pee! 
wish she:could seé it !” 
“What would: you! giveome! for the elolifnl 2 pita the’ 

man. eae 

“ What would I give? \:I would give you my hen ihexchange,” 
and he gave the hen too, received the apples, and’ went with them 
into the inn... Hestood'the sack carefully against 'the stove and 
went up’ to'the bar. | Buti he had forgotten that there was a:fire in 
the stove., There were a good! many customers there? horse: 
dealers, drovers, and two Englishmen.:: The Englishmen! were'iso 
rich that their pockets:were stuffed out:and almost bursting with 
= s-and, they were betting too,:as you-shall hear. 

» Hiss-s-s! Hiss-s-s |!) What was ay efi the stover ‘The 

were beginning to roast. 

“ What’s that ?” 2604 olod JF 9913 i! 

“Well, youw:see+—? said our: peasant ; and then ‘he: told the 
whole story of the horse that he had eee for a cow; = so 
on iright:down:to the apples. | AVI 
Well, tyour:‘old. woman will: cuff: you aioee arhen you! it 
home ; you'll come in for something!” said the Englishman. 
ms What! | ‘Cuff:me?” said'the old: man 3: she'll ‘kiss me a 
ey ‘What the old man does is always right.” 
» Tl bet you she doesn’t,”'said the Englishman. ‘/“ P’ll’bet J/g 
Bin by the ton—a hundred: pounds to the hundredweight.” »' 
_ $A bushelful will bé enough,” answered the: peasant, “‘T ‘can 
only lay'a bushel of apples against: it, and* myself and ‘the old 
woman into the erent I think, wid be'a piled yee measure 
too |”. , OU) 
-1-§§-Done |” eriell the others, ahd the ee was pakdes si 
- The landlord’s cart was brought out and the: Englishmen ‘and 
the pensans gotein; on cass drove and soon Dp teste De the 
pes s littie ae rishbon 

Good evening, old woman! 
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“Good evening, old man!” 

“ve made an exchange.” 

“ Ah! you understand your business!” said his wife, embracing 
him, and looking neither at the pack; nor at the strangers. 

‘“T changed the horse for a cow.” 

“That’s glorious! What nice milk we shall have now, an 
butter and cheese on the table too! That was an excellent 
exchange.” 

“Yes! but I changed the cow afterwards for a sheep.” 

“ Well, so much the better,” replied his wife; “ you think oj 
everything. For a sheep we have pasture enough, and we ca 
have milk and cheese from a sheep too, besides woollen stockings 
and jackets ‘Those the cow does not give, she only loses = 


1 


hair. How you think of everything! 

“ But I changed the sheep after all for a goose !” 

“Then we shall really have roast goose this year, my dear old 
man! You are always thinking of something to please me. How 
lovely that is! We can let the goose go about tied by a string 
and fatten it before we roast it.” 

“ But I changed the goose for a hen!” said the man. 

“A hen! That was a good exchange!” cried the woman, 
“The hen will lay eggs, and hatch them, we shall have little 
chickens and a whole poultry-yard. Why that was what I wishe 
for most of all!” 

“Yes, but I changed the fowl for a sackful of. rotter 
apples !” s 

“What! Well, now I must really kiss you,” said his wif 
“My dear good husband! I'll tell you something. Do you knoy 
you were hardly gone this morning when I began to think how 1 
could make you something very nice for to-night. Eggs an 
bacon with some chives, I thought. I had the eggs and the bacon 
too; all I wanted was the chives. So I went over to the school- 
masters’—they had some chives, I know—but the schoolmaster’s 
wife is very mean, sweet as she looks. I asked her to lend me a 
handful of chives. ‘“ Lend!” she answered ; “ nothing, absolutely 
nothing grows in our garden, not even a pathy apple ; I couldn’t 
even lend you one of those, my dear woman.’ Now I can lend 
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er ten, and even a whole sackful. I’m very glad of that—I shall 
ie with laughter!” «And then she gave him a good smacking 
ISS. 

“Tike that!” cried both the Englishmen together. “ Always 
oing down-hill, and yet always happy. Why, that alone is worth 
ve money ! ” 

So they paid a hundredweight of gold to the peasant who had 
ot been cuffed but kissed. 

Yes, it always pays when the wife sees, and always acknowledges 
vat her husband is the cleverer of the two, and that what he does 
| right. 

You see, that is my story. I heard it when I was still a child, 
ad now you have heard it too, and know that “what the old man 
oes is always right.” 


r 


The Snow-Queen 


(IN SEVEN STORIES.) 
STORY THE FIRST. 


WHICH DESCRIBES. THE LOOKING-GLASS AND THE FRAGMENTS. 


WELL! we will begin. When we get to the 
) end of the story we shall know more than we 
|. {A do now about a certain wicked goblin. He 

ei was one of the very worst, for he was Old 
4 Nick himself, One day he was in a very 
: 4 good temper, for he had made a mirror that 
Caretta possessed the power of making everything 
ood and beautiful that was reflected in it shrink to almost 
othing, whilst all that was worthless and bad looked still larger 
nd worse. The most beautiful landscapes appeared like boiled 
sinach, and the best people looked repulsive, or stood on their 
eads and had no bodies. Their faces were so distorted that no 
ne could recognise them, and if there was one freckle on any 
ne’s face, he might be sure that it would spread all over his nose 
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and mouth.!: Old Nick thought this!extremeély amusing.» When 
good pious thought passed through any one’s mihd, jit was deal 
in the mirror as a grin, and the devil could not help laughing 
at his cunning invention. :'' Those who went to the'goblin’s'sdhioo 
++for: he kept a ‘school of. -his:own-—related .everywhere! that: 
miracle had taken place, and declared that now people,could seé 
for the’ first: time; how the ‘world and: mankind really looked. |: The} 
carried the mirror about everywhere, tillat! last there was not 
countty nor any person who had’ not: been ‘distorted, in! its. . Ther 
they even wanted to:fly up tdi heaven with it to! seei-the iangels 
but the higher they flew with the mirror the more hideously did 
grin} ‘They could hardly hold it, but «still: flying! upwards, they 
came inear ithe angels!; then’ thes grins jof the! mirror shook it s 
terribly, that it slipped from their hands and''fell. to the earth 
where it was shattered into millions and billions of pieces. Ani 
now it caused far more unhappiness than before, for some piece 
were no larger than a grain of sand: 4] ege flew about in th 
world, and when they got into any one’s eyes, they would sta 
there, and then the pegple saw everything distorted, or could onl 
see the bad side of a thing ; for every fragment of the mirror re 
tained the same power ‘that: the! whole’ mirror had possessed 
Some people even got.a fragment into their heart, and that Was 
horrible thing; the heart at once became like a lump of ice 
Sdme! fragments: were sO: large that ‘they. were used for wind 
panes';! but«it was! a*badthing to look at one’s friends throug 
such windows: ! Other: pieces swere’ made’ into spectacles, “an 
when people put.'these on, it-was' difficult for them to see straigh 
or to ‘beijust; the evil one laughed 'till his: Sides shook—it tickle 
him so: But there ‘were still some‘of these small fragments. fon 
ing ‘about i in the air. ‘Wei we’ Shall hearabout them. - a 
npide yollor asw tedt {olijussd bas bed 
tu I STORY. THE SECOND. | » dalilw ucidies 
ats A “Uirree, Boy, AND A. A Litre Gm, i ian ‘ional 
oo Inia rae town,, whisk comiainedll’ so.many’ sel and: house 
that there/was not room enough for everybody to, posséss.a litt 
garden| of ,his .own,. andi swhere itherefores most of them: hadi 
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ontent themselves with flowers in pots, there dwelt two poor 
hildren who had a somewhat larger garden than a flower-pot. 
‘hey were not brother and sister, but they loved each other as 
auch as if they had been. Their parents lived in two attics 
xactly opposite each other. Just where the roof of one house 
xined the other, and where a gutter ran between the two, there 
jas a little window in each house ; one had only to step across 
he gutter to get from one window to the other. 

The parents of both children had a large wooden box standing 
utside, in which grew herbs they used in cooking, and a 
mall rose-bush; there was one in each box, and they grew 
plendidly. The parents. hit upon the idea of placing the boxes 
cross the gutter, so that they almost reached from one window to 
he other, and looked just like two walls of flowers. Scarlet- 
uriners hung down over the boxes, and the rose-bushes put forth 
ong shoots which climbed up round the windows, and becoming 
ntwined with those opposite, formed almost a triumphal arch of 
oliage and flowers. As the boxes were very high, and. the 
hildren knew that they might not climb upon them, they often 
ot permission to go out on the roof, and to sit on their little 
tools under the roses, and there they played prettily. 

Winter put an end to this pleasure. The windows were often 
juite frozen over ; but then they would warm a penny on the stove 
nd hold it against the frozen pane ; in this way they made a little 
ound peep-hole, behind which there sparkled a kind gentle eye, 
me at each window. These were the little boy,and the little girl ; 
was called Kay, and her name was Gerda. In summer they 
ould gét to each other in one bound, but in winter they had to 
o up and. down ever so many stairs and through the snow. 
“Those are swarms of white bees,” said the old -grand- 
nother. 

“Have they a queen bee too?” asked the little boy, for he 
new that the real bees had one, 

“Certainly they have,” said the grandmother. ‘She flies where 
ney are thickest.|, She is the largest of all, and she never remains 
uiet on the ground; she flies up again into: the black clouds. 
fany a time at midnight does she fly through the streets of the 
| 2K 
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town looking in at the windows, and then they freeze im 
wonderful way and look like flowers.” 

“Oh yes! we have seen that,” said both children, and now th 
knew it was true. 

“Can the Snow-queen come in here?” asked the litt 
girl. 

“Only let her come,” said the boy ; ‘‘T’ll put her on the war 
stove, and then she'll melt.” 

But grandmother smoothed her hair and told other tal 
In the evening, when little Kay was at home and half undress 
he climbed up on a chair to the window, and peeped through t 
little hole; a few snow-flakes were falling outside, and one 
them, the largest, remained lying on the edge of one of the flow 
boxes. The snowflake got larger and larger, and at last grew in 
a maiden, dressed in the finest white gauze, which was compose 
of millions of starry flakes. She was very beautiful and dainty 
but made of ice—of dazzling, glittering ice. But still she wa 
alive ; her eyes sparkled like two stars, but there was no rest ne 
peace in them. She nodded at the window and beckoned wit 
her hand. The little boy got frightened and jumped down fror 
the chair; then it was just as if a larger bird was flying past th 
window. 

There was a clear frost next day, and then spring came. Th 
sun shone, the trees and bushes budded, the swallows built thei 
nests, the windows were opened, and the little children sat on 
more in their little garden high up in the gutter on the top of t 
roof. ; 

How splendidly the roses bloomed that summer! The littl 
girl had learnt a psalm in which there was something about rose: 
and when she came to that part she thought of her own. § 
sang it to the little boy, and he sang it with her: if 


‘“The voses fade and die, but we | 
Our Infant Lord shall surely see.”’ | 


The little ones held each other by the hand, kissed the rose 
and, looking at God’s fair sunshine, spoke to it as if the Chil 
Jesus were there. What glorious summer days those were! H 
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utiful it was out there by those fragrant rose-trees, which 
emed to wish that they might never stop blooming ! 

One day Kay ‘and Gerda were looking at their picture-book full 
‘animals and birds, when just as the clock in the great church- 
seple struck five, Kay said: 

“Oh! what a shooting pain I felt in my heart, and something 
is flown into my eye.” 

The little girl put her arms round his neck ; he blinked his 
Beto there was nothing to be seen. 

“T believe it is gone,” he said; but gone it was not. It 
ippened to be one of those splinters of glass from the magic 
irror which we have not forgotten—that hateful glass that made 
erything great and good that was reflected in it small and ugly, 
1d in which all that was wicked and bad was made still more so, 
id every fault magnified. 

Poor Kay had got a splinter right into his heart which would 
yw soon become like a lump of ice. He no longer felt any pain, 
it the splinter was there. 

“What are you crying for?” he said. ‘You look ugly when 
yu ery. There’s nothing the matter with me. Good gracious !” 
> suddenly cried out, “‘that rose there has a worm init. And 
ok, this one hangs quite crooked. ‘They are ugly roses, after 
1. They look like the box in which they grow.” And then 
> kicked the box‘and tore off the roses. 

‘*¢ Kay, what are you doing?” cried the little girl; and when he 
w how frightened she was, he tore another rose off, and. then 
rang into his window away from dear little Gerda. 

‘When she came to him afterwards with the picture-book, he 
id that it was only fit for babies in long clothes, and when his 
andmother told them tales he always put inia “but.” When he 
yuld, he would get behind; put'on her spectacles, ‘and speak just 
<e/her ; he could do ‘that wonderfully well, and: people laughed 
“him: Soon he was able to mimic the speech and walk of 
rerybody’in the ‘street. | Everything that: was peculiar or not mice 
yout them, Kay could imitate, and people would say: ‘What a 
markable head that boy has!” But it was the! glass that was in 
s heart. It was that too: that! made: him) :tease even’ little 
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Gerda, who was very fond indeed of him. His games were no 
different from what they had been before; they became qui 
sensible ones. One winter’s day, when it was snowing, he can 
in with a large magnifying glass, and holding out one of the 
of his blue coat, let the snow fall upon it. : 

“Now look through the glass, Gerda,” he said; each sno’ 
flake was much larger and looked like a splendid flower or a te 
cornered star. lt was a beautiful sight. ‘‘Do you see he 
curiously they are made?” said Kay. ‘They are much mo 
interesting than real flowers. And there is not a single fault 1 
them ; their points are absolutely regular. If only they would 
melt !” 

Soon after this Kay came in wearing thick gloves and with 
sledge on his back ; he called out to Gerda, “1 have obtain 
permission to go sleighing in the large square where the ot 
boys play,” and away he went. 

In the square the most daring boys often tied their sledges | 
the carts of the country people, and then they rode a good we 
with them. That was very fine. Whilst they were in the mid 
of their play, a large sledge came along. It was painted white 
over, and in it sat some one wrapped in a rough white fur a 
wearing a rough white cap. The sledge rode round the squa 
twice, and Kay, quickly binding his little sledge to it, rode aw: 
with it, faster and faster, through the neighbouring streets. T 
person who was driving turned round and nodded to Kay 
a friendly manner, just as if they knew each other, and. eve 
time that Kay wanted to unfasten his little sledge, the dri 
nodded again, and so Kay stayed on and rode out through t 
city gates. Then the snow began to fall so thickly that the litt 
boy could not see an inch before him, but: still he rode on, . 
last he tried to undo the rope to get away from the great sle 
but it was of no use ; his little carriage hung fast and flew a 
like the wind. Then he called out quite loudly, but no one he. 
him ; the snow fell, and the sledge flew along, now and t 
giving a jump as if it were driving over hedges and ditches. | T] 
boy was quite frightened ; he tried to say his prayers, hug 
could only remember his multiplication table. ls saeeik 
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he: snow-flakes became larger and larger ; at last they looked 
< large white chickens. All at once they fell aside, the large 
edge stopped, and the person who had been driving got up from 
e seat; the cloak and the cap were made entirely of snow, and 
ey were worn by a lady, tall and slender and dazzlingly white— 
was the Snow-queen. ‘‘We have driven fast,” she said; “ but 
9 one likes to be frozen, Creep under my fur.” And placing 
ay next to her in the sledge, she wrapped her cloak around him, 
id he seemed to be sinking in a snow-drift, 

“Are you still cold?” she asked, and kissed him on the fore- 
ad, Oh! that kiss was colder than ice, it went right through his 
art, which was already fast becoming a lump of ice. He felt as 
he were going to die, but it was only for a moment, then 
; was all right again, and no longer felt the cold all around 
m. 

“My sledge! Don’t forget my sledge!” That was the first 
ing he thought of, and it was bound fast to one of the white 
ickens which flew on behind with the sledge on its back. The 
jow-queen kissed Kay again, and then he forgot all about little 
rda, his grandmother, and all the folks at home. 

«J will not give you any more kisses now,” she said ; “else I 
ould kiss you to death.” 

Kay looked at her, she was so beautiful ; he could not imagine 
viser and kinder face. She no longer appeared to him to be of 
-as when she sat outside the window beckoning to him ; in his 
2s she was perfect, and he felt no fear at all. He told her he 
uld do mental arithmetic, and in fractions, too ; that he knew 
w many square miles there were in the country, and the number 
its inhabitants. She smiled, and then it occurred to him that 
was not enough after all that he knew, and he looked up into 
: great space above him. She flew on high with him up to the 
ck clouds where the storm was raging and moaning, and it 
med to Kay as if it were singing old songs. ‘They flew across 
ests and Jakes, across sea and land. Under them the cold 
ids whistled, the wolves howled and the snow crackled, while 
»ve them flew the black cawing crows. ‘The moon, large and 
sht, shone down upon all, and there Kay sat and gazed through 
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the long winter’s night ; during the day he slept at the feet of th 
Snow-queen | 
STORY THE THIRD. 


THE FLOWER-GARDEN OF THE SORCERESS. 


But how fared it with little Gerda when Kay did not return 
Where could he be? No one knew, no one could tell. T 
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boys said that they had seen him tying his sledge to anoth 
larger one which had driven into the streets and out through tl 
gates of the town. No one knew where he was ; many tears we 
shed, especially by little Gerda, who wept much and long. |The 
they said that he was dead: that he was drowned in the river th 
flowed not far from the school. Oh! what long dark winter da 
those were ! 

Now came spring with its warm sunshine. 

“ Kay is dead and gone !” said little Gerda. 

‘“T don’t believe it!” answered the sunshine. 

“He is dead and gone,” she said to the swallows. 


al 
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ps We don’t believe it,” they replied, and at last little Gerda did 
ot believe it either. 


x : : ; 
“TY will put on my new red shoes,” she said, one morning, 


those that Kay has never seen, and then I will go down to the 
iver and ask after him.” 


It was still very early ; she kissed her old grandmother, who 
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as still asleep, put on her red shoes, and went quite alone 
rough the gates of the town, down to the river. 

“Ts it true that you have taken away my little playmate from 
e? JI will give you my red shoes, if you give him back to 
eyed 


It seemed to her as if the waves nodded in a strange way ; so 


e took off her red shoes, which she liked more than anything 
ie had, and threw them both into the river. 


But they fell close 
the bank, and the little waves carried them back to her; it was 


st as if the river not having little Kay, would not take from her 
nat she liked best. She, however, thought she had not thrown 
em in far enough, and so she crept into a boat that lay among 
e reeds ; going to the farthest end of it she threw the shoes in 
ym thence, and the boat, not being fastened, her movement 
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caused it to glide away from the bank. Seeing this, she hastene 
to get out, but before she reached the other end the boat wa: 
more than a yard from the land, and was quickly gliding away. © 
Little Gerda was quite frightened and began to cry; but'no on 
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back to land. However, they flew along the banks, and sang as 
if to comfort her: ‘* Here we are, here we are !” 

The boat drifted along with the stream, and in it sat little 
Gerda, quite still, with only stockings on her feet ; her small red 
shoes floated behind her, but they could not reach the boat, for 
it went along too quickly. 

The banks on both sides were very pretty ; beautiful flowers 
old trees, and hills dotted with sheep and cows were there, bu 
not a single human being was to be seen. 

“Perhaps the river is carrying me to little Kay,” thought Gerda 
and then she became more cheerful, stood up and gazed for hour: 
at the beautiful green banks. At last she came to a large cherry 
orchard, in which there was a little house with curious red anc 
blue windows ; it also had a thatched roof, and outside stood twe 
wooden soldiers who presented arms as she sailed by. ri 
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Gerda called out to them, thinking that they were alive, but’ of 
sourse they did not answer. She came quite close to them, for 
he stream was drifting the boat straight to the land. 

' Gerda called still louder, and then an old woman came out of 
he house, supporting herself on a crutch; she wore a large sun- 
at, with the most beautiful flowers painted on it. 


“ Poor little thing!” said the old woman ; ‘‘ how ever did you 
yme upon the great rushing stream, and get carried out so far 
to the world?” ‘Then the old woman got into the water, and 
izing the boat with her crutch, drew it to the shore, and took 
tle Gerda out. 

Gerda was pleased to reach dry land again, although she was 
mmewhat afraid of the strange old woman. 

“Come and tell me who you are, and where you come from,’ 
ie said. And Gerda told her all, and the old woman shook her 
sad and said “ Hem, hem!” And when Gerda had told her all, 
1d asked her whether she had not seen little Kay, she answered 
at he had not come by, but that he would probably do so yet. 
xe told Gerda not to be sad, but to eat some cherries, and look 
her flowers, which were finer than any in the picture-book, and 
ch: of which could tell a story. Then she took Gerda by the 
nd, led her into the little house, and closed the door. 
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The windows were very high, and the panes were red, blue and 
yellow, so that the daylight shone through them strangely in all 
kinds of colours. Upon the table stood the finest cherries, and 
Gerda was allowed to eat as many of them as she liked. While 
she ate, the old woman combed her hair with a golden comb, and 
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the bright flaxen locks fell in beautiful ringlets round the smal 
smiling face which looked as round and as blooming as ; 
rose. 

“] have long wished for such a dear little girl,” said the ol 
woman. ‘ Now you will see how happily we shall live together. 
And as she combed little Gerda’s hair, the child gradually forge 
her foster-brother Kay, for the old woman was.a sorceress. Bu 
she was not a wicked sorceress ; she only practised her charm 
for amusement, and wished very much to keep little Gerda. Sh 
therefore went into the garden, and stretched out her crute! 
towards all the rose-trees, and although they were bloomin 
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eautifully, they all sank into. the black ground, and it was 
npossible to see where they had:stood. The old woman was 
fraid that if Gerda saw the roses, she would think of her own, 
nd then remember little Kay, and run away. 

Then she took Gerda out into the flower-garden. How fragrant 
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1d lovely it was! Every imaginable flower, and those of every 
ason, too, stood here in perfect bloom ; no picture-book could 
= more richly or finely coloured. 

Gerda jumped for joy, and played till the sun went down behind 
e tall cherry-trees ; then she was laid in a beautiful bed with red 
ik pillows embroidered with violets. She slept and dreamed as 
oriously as only a queen can do on her wedding-day. 

The next day she could again play with the flowers in the warm 
shine, and in this way many days passed. Gerda knew every 
ywer ; but although there were so many of them, it seemed as if 
1e were missing, yet which she did not know. .One day she was 
ting gazing at the old woman’s sun-hat with the painted flowers, 
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and it happened that the finest one was a rose. The old wom 
had forgotten to make it disappear from her hat when she h 
charmed the others into the earth. But so it is, if one hasn 
perfect command over one’s thoughts. A 

“What! are there no roses here?” cried Gerda, and she ra 
among the beds searching and searching ; but alas! there wer 
none to be found. Then she sat down and wept, and her war. 
tears falling just on the spot where a rose-tree had sunk down 
they moistened the earth, and the tree suddenly shot up as bloom: 
ing as when it had sunk; Gerda embraced it, kissed the roses. 
and thought of the beautiful roses at home, and with them of littl 
Kay, too. 

“Oh! how I have been detained!” said the little girl. “ 

wanted to go and find little Kay. Don’t you know where he is ?’ 
she asked the roses. ‘‘ Do you think he is dead ?” 

“No, he is not dead,” answered the roses. “ We have been in 
the ground where all the dead are, but Kay was not there.” 

“Thank you,” said little Gerda, and going to the flowers, she 
looked into their cups and asked; ‘Do you know where little 
Kay is?” 

But every flower was standing in the sun dreaming its own 
fairy tale or story, and of these Gerda heard ever so many ; none, 
- however, knew anything about Kay. 

What says the tiger-lily ? 

“Do you hear the drum? ‘boom, boom!’ There are only 
two notes, always, ‘boom, boom!’ Listen to the wailing chant 
of the women, listen to the cry of the priests. The Hindoo 
widow clad in her long red mantle stands upon the funeral pile ; 
the flames leap up around her and her dead husband. But she 
thinks of the living one in that circle—of him, her son whose 
eyes burn more than fire, of him whose looks are greater torture 
to her heart than the flames which will soon reduce her body 
to ashes. Can the flame of the heart perish in the flames of the 
stake P” 

“1 don’t understand that at all,” said little Gerda. 

“That is my tale,” said the tiger-lily. ow oe 

What says the convolvulus ? im 
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~ “Overhanging the narrow. pathway stands an old knight’s 
sastle ; the thick evergreen climbs up the ruined red walls, leaf 
ipon leaf, right up to the balcony where a beautiful maiden 
itands. She bends over the balustrade and looks along the path. 
No rose on the bough is fresher than she ; no apple-blossom, when 
wept from the tree by the breeze, floats lighter than she. How 
ver rich silken garments rustle as she exclaims, ‘‘ Does he not come 
ret ? » 

“Ts it Kay you mean?” said little Gerda. 

“T am only speaking of my tale, my dream,” answered the 
onvolvulus. 

What says the little snowdrop ? 

“Between the trees a board is hanging by some ropes; it is a 
wing. ‘Two pretty little girls in snow-white dresses and with long 
green silk ribbons fluttering from their hats are sitting on it 
winging. ‘Their brother, who is bigger than they, stands in the 
wing ; he has his arm round the rope to hold himself, for in one 
jand he has a little dish and in the other a clay pipe. He 
s blowing soap bubbles ; the swing flies on and the bubbles rise 
n beautiful varying colours. ‘The last is still hanging to the bowl 
f the pipe and sways in the wind. ‘The swing goes on ;_a little 
lack dog, as light as the bubbles, stands on his hind legs and 
fants to get in too. But the swing flies, up and the dog 
alls, barking and angry; they tease him, and the bubbles 
ag A swinging plank, and a dissolving airy picture is - 
ong.” 

“What you relate may be pretty, but you tell it so mouksealla 
nd you don’t mention little Kay at all.” 

' What do the hyacinths say ? 

“There were three beautiful sisters, dainty and transparent 
Yne was dressed. in red, another in blue, and the third in white ; 
and in hand they danced by the silent lake in the bright moon- 
ght. ‘They were not elves but human beings. Attracted by the 
weet fragrance, they disappeared into the wood; here the 
agrance became stronger. Three coffins, in which lay the 
eautiful maidens, glided from the thicket of the wood out across 
1e lake ; the fire-flies flew all around to light their way, like little 
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floating-torches. Do the dancing maidens sleep, or are th 
dead? The fragrance from the flowers says they are dead, a 
the evening bell tolls their knell.” 

‘You make me feel quite sad,” said little Gerda. ‘‘ Your sce 
is so strong that it makes me think of the dead. Is little K 
then really dead? The roses have been down in the groun 
and they say “ No.” 

“Ding, dong!” tolled the hyacinth bells. “We are n 
tolling for little Kay, we don’t know him; we do but sing o 
song, the only one we know.” 

Then Gerda went to the buttercups that were shining out fro 
amongst the bright green leaves. 

“You are bright little suns,” said Gerda. “Tell me, do yot 
know where I can find my playmate ? ” 

The buttercups shone so brightly and again looked at Gordy 
What song could they sing? It was not about Kay. ; 

On the first spring day the fair sun shone down so warm on : 
little courtyard, its rays falling’ on the white walls of ‘th 
neighbouring house. Close by bloomed the first yellow flower 
glittering like gold in the warm sumbeams. ‘The old grandmothe 
sat outside in her chair; her grandchild, a poor but  prett 
servant-girl, was just going home again after a short visit. Sh 
kissed her grandmother, and there was gold, pure gold, in tha 
blessed kiss. Gold, gold everywhere, on the maiden’s lips ani 
in the early morning air! You see, that is my little story,” said th 
buttercup. 

“My poor old grandmother,” sighed Gerda. “Yes, I lidves n 
doubt she longs and grieves for me just as she did for little Kay 
But I shall soon be home again, and then I will bring Kay wit 
me. It is no use asking the flowers; they only know their ow 
song, and cannot give me any information.” And then. sh 
tucked up her little dress, so that she might run faster ; but th 
narcissus caught hold of her leg as she was jumping over it. S$ 
she stopped to look at the long yellow flower and said, “‘ Perhar 
you know something.” And she bent down quite close to th 
flower, and what did it say ? Ree 

“I can see myself! I can see myself!” said the narcissu: 
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‘Oh! how I smell! Up in the little corner room stands a little 
allet-girl, half undressed ; first she stands on one leg, then on the 
ther, sometimes on both. She treads the whole world under her 
set, yet she is nothing but a delusion. She pours some water out 
f a teapot upon a piece of stuff that she holds in her hand ; it is 
er bodice. Cleanliness is a fine thing. Her white dress hangs 
mn a peg; it has also been washed in the teapot and dried 
n the roof. She puts it on and ties a saffron-coloured 
erchief round her neck which makes the dress look whiter. 
00k how she struts on one stem! I can see myself! I can see 
ryself !” 

“J don’t care for that at all,” said Gerda. ‘“ You need not 
ave told me that.” And then she ran to the end of the 
arden. 

The door was fastened, but she pressed against the rusty latch 
) that it gave way; the door opened, and little Gerda sprang out 
ith bare feet into the wide world. She looked back three times, 
ut there was no one following her; at last she could walk no more 
nd sat down on a large stone. When she looked round, the 
immer was gone and it was late in autumn. It was impossible to 
se that in the beautiful garden, where there was always sunshine, 
1d where the flowers of every season grew. 

“Oh, how I have tarried!” said little Gerda. ‘ Autumn 
as come already. I must not rest any longer.” And she rose 
) gO. 
aa how tired and sore her little feet were! All around it 
oked cold and raw. The long willow-leaves were quite yellow, 
1d the dew trickled down like water. One leaf fell after another, 
1d only the sloethorn still bore fruit, but it was sour and set one’s 
eth on edge. Oh! how dark and miserable the whole world 
oked. 

STORY THE FOURTH. 


THE PRINCE AND THE PRINCESS. 


Gerda was obliged to rest again ; just opposite the spot where 
e sat a great crow was hopping on the snow. It had sat looking 
her and wagging its head for a long time; at last it said, ‘ Caw, 
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caw! Good-day, good-day!” It could not speak plainer that 
that, but it meant to be kind to the little girl, and asked where sh 
was going all alone like that in the wide world. Gerda understoo¢ 
the word “alone” very well, and felt how much it expressed ; sf 
she related to the crow her whole life and adventures, and aske 
whether it had seen Kay. 


wy 
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The crow nodded very thoughtfully and said, “It may be, 
may be.” 
“What! Do you think so?” cried the little girl, and almos 
hugged the crow to death as she kissed it. P 

“Gently, gently!” said the crow. ‘‘L belieye—I know: ; 
believe—it may be—little Kay—that he has doubtless forgot 
you by this time for the princess.” 

“Does he live with.a princess?” asked Gerda. } 

“Yes, listen!” said the crow. “But it is so difficult for me t 
speak your language. If you understand the crow’s language * 
could tell it you better.” . 


7 
™ This is a kind of gibberish used by children, and is formed b 
adding syllables or letters to each word. 
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‘No, I have never learnt it,” said Gerda, “ but my grandmother 
erstood it and could speak it too. I wish I had learnt it.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said the crow. ‘I will speak as well as I 
an, but it will be very badly.” Then he related what he knew. 

“In the kingdom where we now are, there lives a princess who 

excessively clever ; she has read all the newspapers there are in 
ve world, and forgotten them too, so clever is she. A little while 
30 she was sitting on the throne, and they say that it is not such 
comfortable seat after all. Well, she began to sing a song and it 
as this: ‘Why should I not marry?’ Now listen, for there’s 
ymething in this. She wished to marry, but she wanted a husband 
ho could answer when he was spoken to—one who would not 
erely stand there and look grand, for that would be too tedious. 
o she assembled all her court ladies by the beat of the drum, and 
hen they heard what she wished they were very pleased. ‘I like 
vat,’ said each one; ‘I was just thinking about it myself” You 
1ay believe every word I say,” added the crow. “I have a tame 
weetheart, who goes about freely in the castle, and she told me 
ll about it.” 

Of course his sweetheart was a crow too. | For one crow seeks 
nother, and a crow always remains a crow. ; 

“ The newspapers immediately appeared with a border of hearts 
nd the initials of the princess. They said that every good- 
joking young man was free to go to the castle and talk to the 
rincess ; and he who spoke so that it could be heard that he felt 
t home, and who spoke best, would be chosen for the princess’s 
usband.: Yes, yes,” said the crow, “ you may believe me ; it is 
ll as true as I sit here. Young men came in streams. ‘There 
ras a. deal of crowding and rushing; but no one succeeded either 
n the first or on the second day. They could all talk well when 
hey were in the street, but when they entered the castle-gates, and 
aw the guards in silver and the footmen in gold on the stair- 
ases, and the great halls lighted up, they became confused. And 
shen they stood before the throne where the princess sat, they 
ould only repeat the last word she had uttered, and she had no 
jish to hear that over again. It was just as if the people had 


wallowed snuff and went to sleep while they were inside till they 
Zi 
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came back into the street, for it was only then that they fou 
their tongues again. A whole row of them reached from the cit 
gates to the palace. I went there myself to see them,” said t 
crow. 

“They were hungry and thirsty, but at the castle not even 
glass of water was given to them. A few of the wisest had tak 
some bread-and-butter with them, but they did not share it wit 
their neighbours, for they thought, ‘‘ let him look hungry, then t 
princess will not take him.” 

“But Kay, little Kay,” said Gerda. “When did he come 
Was he amongst the crowd ?” 

“Wait a bit! We're coming to him now. It was on the thir 
day there came, gaily marching along to the palace, a little person 
age without horses or carriage; his eyes sparkled just like yours 
He had beautiful long hair, but was very poorly dressed.” 

“That was Kay!” exclaimed Gerda, joyfully. “Oh, then | 
have found him,” and she clapped her hands. 

“ He had a little knapsack on his back,” said the crow. 

‘*No, that must have been his sledge,” said Gerda; “ for h 
went away with that.” 

“Tt may have been,” said the crow; ‘‘I did not look at it s 
closely. But this | know from my tame sweetheart, that when h 
passed through the castle-gates and saw the body-guards in silve 
and the footmen in gold on the staircases, he was not in the leas 
embarrassed. He nodded to them and said: ‘* How tedious | 
must be to stand on the stairs ; I prefer to go in.” The hall 
were brilliant with lights ; privy councillors and ambassadors wer 
about barefooted carrying golden vessels. It was enough to mak 
any one feel serious. His boots creaked terribly, but he was n¢ 
at all afraid.” . 

“That was most certainly Kay,” said Gerda. ‘I know he hs 
new boots on ; I heard them creaking in grandmother’s room.” 

“Indeed they did creak,” said the crow. ‘“ Yet he boldly wer 
straight up to the princess, who was sitting on a pearl as large as 
spinning-wheel ; and standing all round in a great circle were a 
the court ladies, with their maids and their maids’ maids, and 2 
the courtiers. with their servants and their servants’ servants, an 
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he latter each had a man too. The nearer they stood to the 
loor the prouder they were. One hardly dared to look at the 
nen of the servants’ servants, who always wear slippers, so proudly 
lid they stand in the doorway.” 
“That must have been dreadful,” said little Gerda. ‘But did 
a get the princess after all?” 

“Tf I had not been a crow, I would have taken her myself, even 
Beach Iam engaged. They say he spoke as well as I do when I 
peak crows’ language: so my tame sweetheart told me. He was 
gay and good-looking. He said he had not come to woo, but only 
o hear the princess’s wisdom. This he thought excellent, and she 
hought him very nice.” 

“Certainly that was Kay,” said Gerda. ‘He was so clever ; 
ie could do fractions in his head. Oh, will you not take me to 
he palace ?” 

“Yes, that’s easily said,” replied the crow. ‘‘ But how can we 
nanage it? Ill talk it over with my sweetheart ; she'll be able to 
dvise us, for I must teil you that a little girl like you never obtains 
yermission to enter the castle.” 

“Oh, but I shall,” said Gerda. ‘When Kay hears that Iam 
here, he’ll come out at once and fetch me.” 

“Wait for me by those railings,” said the crow, and wagging his 

ead flew away. 
It was late in the evening before the crow came back. ‘Caw, 
aw,’ he said. ‘She sends you her compliments, and here is a 
ittle roll for you which she took from the kitchen ; there’s bread 
nough there, and you must be hungry. It is impossible for you to 
nter the castle; you are barefooted. The guards in silver and the 
sotmen in gold would not allow it. But don’t cry ; you shall get in. 
(ly sweetheart tells me there is a narrow back staircase that leads 
o the sleeping apartments, and she knows how to get the key.” 

They went into the garden and along the great avenue where the 
saves were falling one after another; and when the lights in the 
astle had been extinguished in the same manner, the crow led 
ttle Gerda to a back door which stood ajar. 

Oh, how Gerda’s heart beat with fear and longing! She felt as 
f she were about to do something wrong, and after all she only 
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wanted to know whether little Kay was there. Yes, it must be he} 
she had such a vivid recollection of his bright eyes and his long 
hair; she could see him smiling as he used to do when they sat 
under the roses at home. 

He would no doubt be glad to see her: to hear what a long way 
she had come for his sake, and to know how grieved they had all 
been at home when he had not returned. Oh, what fear and joy 
she felt ! 

Now they were on the stairs; a little lamp was burning in 
recess, and in the middle of the floor stood the tame crow, turning 
her head from side to side and looking at Gerda, who curtsied a 
her grandmother had taught her to do. 

*‘ My betrothed has spoken so highly of you, my little lady,” 
the tame crow; ‘your career, as people say, 1s very voishieall 
you will take the lamp, I will go before = We will go ee 
along this way, then we shall meet no one.’ : 

“It seems to me as if some one were coming behind us,’ si 
Gerda, and something rushed past her like shadows on the wall; 
horses with flying manes and thin legs, huntsmen, and ladies and 
gentlemen on horseback. 

“They are only dreams,” said the crow ; ‘they are come to fetch 
the thoughts of the lords and ladies out hunting. That’s a good 
thing, for then you can look at them in their beds more safely, 
But I hope that when you rise to honours and dignities, you - 
show a grateful heart.” 

“Of course she will,” said the crow from the forest:  T hed 
now came into the first hall, the walls of which were covered with 
rose-coloured | satin, embroidered with flowers. | Here — the 
dreams again rushed by them, but so quickly that Gerda was 
unable to catch a glimpse of the great lords and ladies. Each hall 
was more splendid than the other; indeed, it was quite bewilder- 
ing. At last they reached the sleeping apartments. The ceiling 
here was like a great palm-tree with leaves of costly crystal, and 
over the middle of the floor, two beds, each of which looked like 
a lily, hung suspended from a thick golden stem. ‘The one in 
which the princess lay was white; the other was red, and in this 
Gerda had to seek for little Kays She pushed one of the r 
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leaves aside and saw a brown neck. Oh, that must be Kay ! 
She called him loudly by his name, and held the lamp towards 
him ; the dreams on horseback again rushed into the room—he 
awoke, turned his head, and—it was not little Kay. 

_ The prince resembled him only in the neck ; but he was young 
and handsome. And the princess peeped out of the white lily- 
leaf and asked who was there. Then little Gerda wept and told 
ner whole story, and all that the crows had done for her. 

“Poor child!” said the prince and princess ; and then praised 
he crows, and said that they were not angry with them, but they 
were not to do so again. ‘They would, moreover, be rewarded. 
“Would you like to be free?” said the princess. ‘Or would 
you like a permanent appointment as court crows, with permission 
0 have all the leavings in the kitchen ?” 

Both the crows bowed, and begged for a permanent appoint- 
ment, for they thought of their old age, and said : 

“Tt would be nice to have some provision for one’s old age,” as 
hey called it. 

And the prince got up from his bed and let Gerda sleep in it; 
1e could not do more than that. She folded her little hands and 
hought, “‘ How good both men and animals are!” Then she 
losed her eyes and slept sweetly. All the dreams came flying in 
gain, looking like angels, and drawing a little sledge, on which 
at Kay nodding to her; but it was all only a dream, and was 
herefore gone again as soon as she awoke. 

The following day she was dressed from head to foot in silks and 
elvets, and was asked to remain in the castle and enjoy herself. 
sut she only begged for a little carriage and one horse, and for a 
air of boots, so that she might again go out into the wide world 
9 look for Kay. 

She obtained not only the boots but a muff also, and she was 
eatly dressed. When she was about to go, a new carriage made 
f pure gold drove up to the door, with the arms of the prince and 
tincess shining upon it like a star, and the coachman, footmen, 
nd outriders—for there were outriders too—all wearing golden 
rowns on their heads. The prince and -princess themselves 
elped her into the carriage, and wished her every happiness. 
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The crow from the wood, who was now married, accompanied h 
for the first three miles ; he sat at her side, for he could not bea 
riding backwards. The other crow stood in the doorway flappin 
her wings: she did not go with them, for she suffered from hea 
ache since she had received her permanent appointment and go 
too much to eat. The carriage was lined inside with sugar-cakes. 
and under the seat were fruit and ginger-nuts. 

“ Farewell, farewell ! ” cried the prince and the princess; and littl 
Gerda wept, and the crow wept. At the end of the first thre 
miles the crow also bade her farewell, and this was the saddes 
parting of all ; he flew into a tree, and flapped his black wings a 
long as he could see the carriage, which shone like bright sun 
shine. 


STORY THE FIFTH. ; 


Tue LITTLE ROBBER-GIRL. 


They drove through a dark wood, but the coach was as brilliant 
as a lighted torch ; it dazzled the eyes of some robbers, who ottee 
not bear to see it. 

“Tt’s gold! It’s gold!” they cried, and rushing forward, they 
seized the horses, killed the little jockeys, the coachmen and the 
footmen, and pulled little Gerda out of the carriage. ‘ 

“She is plump and pretty, and has been fed on nuts,” said the 
old robber-woman, who had a long stubbly beard and eyebrows 
that hung down over her eyes. | 

“She is as good as a fat little lamb; how nice she will taste!’ 
And then she drew forth her shining knife that glittered horribly, | 

“Oh!” cried the woman at the same moment; she had. been 
bitten by her own daughter—who was hanging on her back—ir 
such a ferocious way that it would have pleased us to see it. ‘You 
ugly brat!” cried her mother, and had no time to kill Gerda. 

She shall play with me!” said the little robber-girl. ‘She shal 
give me her muff and her pretty dress, and sleep with me in my 
bed.” And then she bit her mother again, making the robber 
woman jump in the air and dance about. ~All the robbers laughec 
and said; ‘“ Look how she dances with her calf.” 
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¥ “I want to get into the carriage,” said the little robber-girl. She 
vould have her own way, too, for she was quite spoilt and very 
bstinate ; so she and Gerda sat in it and drove over stumps 
nd stones farther into the forest. The little robber-girl was 
s tall as Gerda, but stronger, and had broader shoulders and 
larker skin; her eyes were black and looked almost sad. She 
aught little Gerda round the waist and said: “They shall not kill 
ou as long as I am not vexed with you. I suppose you are 
princess?” 

“No,” said Gerda, and told her all that she had gone through, 
nd how she loved little Kay. 

The robber-girl looked at her very earnestly, shook her head a 
ttle and said, “ They shall not kill you, even if I do get vexed with 
ou ; I'll do it myself then.” And then she dried Gerda’s eyes and 
ut both her hands into the beautiful muff, which was soft and 
arm. 

At last the coach stopped in the courtyard of a robber’s castle. 
“he walls were cracked from top to bottom; ravens and crows flew 
ut of the open holes, and great mastiffs, each of which looked as 
‘he could swallow'a man, jumped up; but they did not bark, for 
hat was forbidden. 

In the large old smoky hall a bright fire was burning in the 
1iddle of the stone floor; the smoke curled up to the ceiling and 
ad to find a way out for itself. A large cauldron of soup was 
oiling, and hares and rabbits were roasting on the spit. 

“You shall sleep with me and all my little animals to-night,” said 
1e robber-girl. They had something to eat and drink, and then | 
ent to a corner where there lay some straw and carpets. Above 
1em on laths and sticks were perched more than a hundred 
igeons, who all appeared to be asleep, though they moved a little 
hen the two little girls came up. 

“All these belong to me,” said the little robber-girl, and quickly 
izing one of the nearest held it by its feet and shook it till it 
apped its wings. 

“ Kiss it,” she cried, beating it into Gerda’s face. “Those are the 
retches from the wood, those two ; they would fly away at once, if 
ey were not kept well locked up. And here is my old sweetheart, 
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‘Ba,’” she said, as she dragged out a reindeer by the horns ; it ha 
a bright copper ring round its neck, and was tied up. “We ha 
to hold him tight too, else he would spring away, Every evenin 
I tickle his neck with my sharp knife; that makes him ver 
frightened.” And the little girl took a long knife out of a crack 7 
the wall and passed it over the reindeer’s neck ; the poor anim 
kicked out, while the little robber-girl laughed and then pulled Ger 
into bed with her. 

“ Are you going to keep the knife with you while you sleep? } 
asked Gerda, looking at it somewhat timidly. 

“T always sleep with my knife,” said the little robber-girl. ‘f On 
never knows what may happen. But tell me again what, you tol 
me before about little Kay, and why you went out into the wide 
world.” of 

And Gerda related it all over again while the wood-pigeons 
cooed up in their cage, and the other pigeons slept. The little 
robber-girl put her arm round Gerda’s neck, held the knife in the 
other hand and was soon asleep and snoring. But Gerda could 
not close her eyes at all; she did not know whether she was to live 
or die. ‘The robbers sat round the fire, singing and drinking, and 
the robber-woman turned somersaults. Oh, it was quite a horrible 
thing for the little girl to see all this! 

Then the wood-pigeons said ‘Coo, coo! We have seen little 
Kay. A white hen was carrying his sledge, and he sat in the Snow 
queen’s carriage as it drove through the wood quite close to ow 
nest. She blew upon us, and all the other young ones died excep 
us two. Coo, coo!” ) 

“What do you say up there?” cried Gerda... “ Whither was th 
Snow-queen going? Can you tell me that?” df 

“She was probably going to Lapland, for there is olwa yale snov 
and ice there. Ask the reindeer, that is fastened up with a rope.’ 

“There is ice and snow, there it is glorious and fine,” said th 
reindeer, “There one can spring about freely in the great shining 
valleys. There the Snow-queen has her summer tent; but he 
finest castle is farther north, nearer the Pole, on the island the 
call Spitzbergen.” ' 

“Oh Kay, little Kay!” sighed Gerda: 
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Vou must - still,” said the robber-girl, we I shall stick m y 
nife into you.” 

In the morning Gerda told her all that the wood-pigeons had 
uid, and the little’ robber-girl looked grave, shook her head and 
ud: “It doesn’t matter! It doesn’t matter! Do you know 
here Lapland is?” she asked the reindeer. 

“Who should know better than I?” said the animal, and his 
yes sparkled. ‘‘I was born and bred in Lapland ; I have jumped 
bout upon the snow-fields there.” 

“Listen,” said the robber-girl to Gerda ; “ you see that all our 
en are away. Only mother is still here, and she will stay. But 
90ut mid-day she drinks out of a big bottle and then she sleeps 
ra little while—then I will do something for you.” 

Then she jumped out of bed, clasped her mother round the neck, 
id pulled her beard, saying: “Good morning, my own dear 
anny-goat!” ‘Then her mother pulled her nose till it was black 
id blue ; and that was all done out of pure love. 

So when the mother had drunk out of her bottle and fallen 
sleep, the robber-girl went up to the reindeer and said: ‘It would 
ve me great pleasure to tickle your neck a few times more with 
y sharp knife, for then you are really too funny ; but it doesn’t 
atter. I will loosen your rope and help you out so that you may 
in to Lapland ; but you must put your best leg forward, and take 
is little girl to the Snow-queen’s castle where her playmate 1s. 
ou must have heard what she told me, for she spoke loud enough, 
id you were listening.” 

The reindeer jumped for joy. The robber-maiden lifted little 
erda on his back and took the precaution to tie her on, and even 
give her a little cushion for a seat. “Here are your fur boots, 

o,” she said, ‘for it will be cold; but the muff I will keep, it is 

Say pretty. But you shall not “bere on that account. Here 
uu have my mother’s large mittens; they will reach right up to 
ur elbows. Get into them! Now you look just like my ugly 
other about the hands.” 

But Gerda wept for joy. 

“T can’t beat to see you make such grimaces,” said the little 
bber-girl. ‘‘ You ought to look quite happy now. Here are two 
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loaves and a ham, so you will not starve.” These were tied 
behind on the reindeer’s back ; the little robber-girl then open 
the door, coaxed in all the big dogs, and cutting the rope with he 
sharp knife, said to the reindeer: “ Now run! But mind you tak 
good care of the little girl !” 

And Gerda stretched out her hands with the great mittens to th 
robber-girl and said “ Farewell !” 

Then the reindeer galloped away across stumps and stone 
through the great wood and across marshes and plains, as quick 
as he could. The wolves howled and the ravens croaked, whi 
the sky seemed to be spitting fire. 

“Those are my old northern lights,” said the reindeer; ‘‘see ho 
they flash.” And now he galloped along faster still, day and nigh 
The loaves were eaten, and the ham too, and then they came t 
Lapland. | 


STORY THE SIXTH. 


THE LAPLAND ‘WOMAN AND THE FINLAND WOMAN. 


They stopped at a little hut; it was a very humble one. Th 
roof sloped down almost to the ground, and the door was so lor 
that the family had to go on hands and knees when they went i 
and out. ‘There was no one at home but an old woman who wa 
cooking fish over an oil lamp. The reindeer told her Gerda’s whol 
story, but his own first, for that seemed to him of much mot 
importance ; and Gerda was so numbed with the cold that sh 
could not speak. ' 

‘Poor creatures!” said the woman ; “you have still a long wa 
to go. You must travel more than a hundred miles farther, 1 
Finland, for that is where the Snowqueen lives and where st 
burns Bengal lights every evening. «I will write a few words on 
dried stock-fish, for I have no paper. This you can take for me 
a Finland woman there; she can give you more informatic 
than 1.” ck 

And when Gerda was warmed and had had something to eat ar 
drink, the woman wrote a few words on a dried — 
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ing Gerda to take care of it, tied her again on the reindeer which 
loped away. “Fut! Fut!” was heard up in the sky, and all 
ht long the most beautiful blve northern lights were burning. 
last they reached Finland and knocked at the chimney of the 
man for whom they had a message; for she had not even a 
sa 

t was so hot inside that the woman, who was small and. dirty, 
e scarcely anything. She immediately loosened little Gerda’s 
ss and took off her mittens and boots—for else the heat would 
e been too great for her; she also laid a piece of ice on the 
ideer’s head, and then read what was written on the stock-fish. 
: read it three times, and then knew it by heart ; so she put the 
into the soup-kettle, for it could be eaten, and she never wasted 
thing. 

Phen the reindeer told first his story and then that of little 
‘da. ‘The woman blinked her cunning eyes, but said nothing. 
‘You are very clever,” said the reindeer; ‘I know you can tie 
the winds of the world together with a piece of twine. If the 
or unties one knot, he has a fair wind; if he unties another, it 
ws hard; and if he unties the third and fourth, the storm will 
-up a forest. Will you not give the little girl a potion that will 
<e her as strong as twelve men and enable her to conquer the 


yw-queen P” 
‘As strong as twelve men!” said the woman. “ That would 
be of much use.” Then she went to a bed, took out a 


e skin and unrolled it; there were strange letters written 
it, and the woman read till the sweat ran down from her fore- 
d. 

3ut the reindeer begged again so hard for little Gerda, and 
da looked at the woman with such pleading and tearful eyes, 
- her own again began to twinkle, and drawing the reindeer 
) a corner, she whispered to him, whilst she placed some fresh 
on his head : 

Little Kay is, it is true, with the Snow-queen, but finds every- 
there to his taste and liking, and thinks it the best place in 
world. That is, however, because he has a splinter of glass in 
heart and a small grain of it in his eye; these will have to 
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come out first, or he will never be a human being again, and» 
Snow-queen will retain her power over him.” 

* But can’t you give little Gerda something to enable her to 
all this?” | 
- “I can give her no greater power than she already possess 
don’t you see how great that is? Don’t you see how both . 
and animals are obliged to serve her, and how well she has got | 
in the world barefooted ? She cannot receive any power from 
she possesses it in her heart; it consists in her being a sw 
innocent child. If she cannot herself get to the Snow-queen a 
remove the glass from little Kay, we cannot help her. Two mil 
from here the Snow-queen’s garden begins ; thither you can car 
the little girl. Put her down by the great bush with the ’ 
berries that stands in the snow; don’t stand chattering, but hast 
to get back here.” Then the woman lifted little Gerda upon t 
reindeer, who ran off as quickly as he could. 

“Oh, I have left my boots and my mittens behind !” cried lit 
Gerda. 

The piercing cold reminded her of this ; but the reindeer ¢ 
not venture to stop. He ran on till he reached the bush with t 
red berries ; there he put Gerda down and kissed her on | 
mouth: \ Large bright tears ran down the animal’s cheeks, a 
then he galloped back as fast as he could. There stood pc 
Gerda, without shoes or gloves, in the middle of terrible icy F 
land. ( 

She ran on as quickly as she could till she met a whole regime 
of snow-flakes coming along. ‘They did not fall from the sky, 
that was bright and shining with the northern lights ; the sne 
flakes ran along the ground, and the nearer they came, the lar; 
they grew. Gerda remembered how large and curious the sn 
flakes had looked when she saw them through the magnify 
glass. But here they were larger still, and more terrible ; 1 
were alive; they were the Snow-queen’s outposts, and had | 
strangest shapes. Some looked like great ugly porcupines ; oth 
like knots of serpents with outstretched heads ; others, again, ] 
‘small fat bears with bristling hair. All were dazzlingly white, 
all were live snow-flakes. Then little Gerda said the— a 
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ayer ; the cold was so intense that she could see her own 
sath ; it came out of her mouth like smoke. Her breath 
same thicker and thicker, and took the form of little angels who 
w larger and larger as soon as they touched the ground, All 
1 helmets on their heads, and lances and shields in. their 
nds ; their numbers increased, and when Gerda had finished 
r prayer a whole legion stood around her. ‘They thrust. their 
ices against the horrible snowflakes, so that the latter flew 
0 a hundred pieces; and little Gerda went forward safely 
1 cheerfully. The angels stroked her hands and feet, so that 
> felt the cold less, and she hastened on to the Snow-queen’s 
tle. 

But now we must first see what Kay is doing. He was by no 
ans thinking of little Gerda, and least of all that she was stand- 
outside the castle. 


STORY THE SEVENTH. 


OF THE SNOW-QUEEN’S CASTLE, AND WHAT HAPPENED 
THERE IN THE END. 


The walls of the castle were formed of driven snow, and the 
yrs and windows of the cutting winds. ‘here were more than 
wundred halls in it, all just as the snowstorm had blown them 
ether. The largest of them extended for several miles; they 
all lit up by the strong northern light, and how large and 
pty, how icy cold and glittering they were! There were never 
‘festivities here, not even a little bear’s ball, for which the 
m might have been the music, and at which the polar bears 
ld have walked on their hind legs and shown off their grand 
nners. There were never any little games of snapdragon or 
ch, nor any tea-parties at which the young lady foxes 
ht gossip. Empty, spacious, and cold were the halls of the 
yw-queen. The northern lights burned so steadily that they 
ld be counted when they stood highest and lowest. In the 
dle of this empty, endless hall of snow, there was a frozen, lake 
ken into a thousand pieces ; but each piece was so like the 
sr that it was a perfect work of art. In the middle of the lake 
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sat the Snow-queen when she was at home ; then she used to 
that she sat in the mirror of Understanding, and that it was’ 
only and the best one in the world. 

Little Kay was blue with cold, in fact almost black; but he: 
not notice it, for she had kissed away the icy chills and his h 
was like a lump of ice. He dragged some sharp, flat pieces of 
to and fro, putting them together in every possible position, fo 
wanted to make something out of them. It was just as when- 
have little wooden tablets, and make figures out of them, callin 
a Chinese puzzle. Kay was making figures too, and very arti 
ones. It was the ice game of reason. In his eyes the figures w 
very extraordinary and of the greatest importance: the grain 
glass in his eye was the cause of that. He made several comple 
figures which formed a written word ; but he could never mana 
to make the word he wanted—the word ‘ ‘ Eternity.” 

The Snow-queen had said, ‘If you can make that figure, y 
shall be your own master, and I will give you the whole world a 
a pair of new skates.” 

But he could not do it. 

“Now I must rush off to warm countries,” said the Snow-que 
“T will go and look into the black-pots.”. She meant the fi 
spitting mountains Etna and Vesuvius, as they are called. “ 
whiten them a bit. That will be good for them and for the lem« 
and grapes too.” And away flew the Snow-queen, leaving K 
alone in the great empty ice-halls so many miles in length. 
sat there stiff, and still gazing at the pieces of ice, and think 
till his head was bursting; one would have thought he 
frozen. | 

Just at that moment little Gerda entered the castle by the er 
gate. Cutting winds kept guard here, but they all seemed asle 
so she entered the great empty cold halls—and there shee 
Kay. 

She recognised him, flew to him, and clasped him round the ne 
and held him tightly pa she exclaimed, ‘ Kay, dear little K 
At last T have found you.” 

But he sat still, stiff and cold; then little Gerda wept hot te 


_ which fell upon his breast. ‘They penetrated into his heart, a 
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12 lump of ice and consumed the little splinter of glass in it. He 
oked at her, and she sang: 


i “The roses fade and die, but we 


Our Infant Lord shall surely see.” 


hen Kay burst into tears ; he cried so that the grain of glass was 
ashed out of his eye... Now he recognised her and cried joyfully : 

Gerda! dear little Gerda! Where have you been all this time? 
nd where have I been?” And he looked all around him. “How 
old it is here, and how vast and empty!” he said, as he clung to 
ferda, who was laughing and crying for joy. ‘There was such joy 
iat even the ice-blocks danced about ; and when they were tired 
nd lay down, they formed themselves into the letters of which the 
now-queen had said that if he found them out he should be his 
wn master, and she would give him the whole world and a pair of 
ew skates. 

And Gerda kissed his cheeks and they became blooming. | She 
issed his eyes and they shone like hers ; she kissed his hands and 
et, and he was happy. The Snow-queen might come home 

w; there stood his discharge written in glittering ice-blocks. 
And they took each other by the hand and went forth from the 
reat castle. They spoke of the grandmother and of the roses 
pon the roof, and wherever they walked the winds sank to rest and 
1e sun came out. When they reached the bush with the red 
erries, the reindeer stood waiting there; he had brought another 
nung one with him whose udder was full, and this one gave the 
vildren its warm milk and kissed them on the mouth. Then they 
uried Kay and Gerda first to the Finland woman, where they 
armed themselves in the hot room and obtained information 
90ut the journey home; and then to the Lapland woman who 
ad made new clothes for them and repaired their sledge. 

‘The reindeer and the young one ran by their side and followed 
em as far as the boundaries of the country, where the first green 
aves were budding ; there they parted from the reindeer and the 
apland woman. “ Farewell,” they all said. And now they once 
ore heard the little birds twittering and saw the green buds of 
e forest. Out of the latter came riding on a splendid horse 
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which Gerda knew—for it had drawn the golden coach—a you 
girl, with a bright red cap on her head and pistols in her belt. 
was the little robber-girl who had got tired of staying at home, a 
was now going north, and if that did not suit her, to another p 
of the world. She recognised Gerda at once, and Gerda recognis 
her too; it was a joyful meeting. . 
‘You are a fine fellow to go gadding about like that,” she sa 
to little Kay. ‘I should like to know whether you deserve th 
people should run to the end of the world for your sake.” ! 
But Gerda patted her cheeks and asked after the prince a 
princess. 


‘They have gone to foreign countries,” said the robber-girl. 

“ And the crow?” asked Gerda. 

‘“‘Oh, the crow is dead,” she replied. “ ‘The tame sweetheart 1 
a widow now and wears a piece of black wool round her leg ; sh 
mourns very much, but it’s all talk! But tell me now how you ge 
on and how you managed to catch him.” 

And Gerda and Kay told their story. 

“ Snip, snap, snorum, porum, bas.orum!” said the robber-gir 
and taking both their hands she promised that if ever she shoul 
pass through their city, she would come and visit them. And wit 
that she rode out into the wide world. Gerda and Kay went han 
in hand, and wherever they went it was glorious spring with flowe 
and verdure. The church bells were ringing, and they recognise 
the high steeples and the great city in which they lived. The 
entered it, and went to their grandmother's door up the stairs ar 
into the room, where everything stood in exactly the same spot ; 
before. The clock went ‘tick, tick!” and the hands went roun 
but as they passed through the door they noticed that they hi 
become grown-up people. ‘The roses on the roof bloomed in 
the open window, and there stood the little children’s chairs ; K; 
and Gerda sat down each on their own, and held each other by tl 
hand. ‘They had forgotten the cold empty grandeur of the Sno 
queen’s castle like'a bad dream. The grandmother sat in Goc 
bright sunshine. and read aloud from the Bible: “* Except » 
become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingde 


of God.” rier 
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i And Kay'and’Gerda looked into each other’s eyes, and all at 
ace understood the old song: 


“The voses fade and die, but we 

} Our Infant Lovd shall surely see. 
here they both sat, grown up and yet children—children in heart ; 

1d it was summer—warm, pleasant summer. 
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The. Last Pearl 


SES | aré in a house where all is. riches: ees happi- 


ff | ness, “The master and mistress, the servants, 
r fey and even the friends of the family—all feel 
happy and full of joy, for on this day a son 
and heir had been born, and mother and 
child were both doing excellently. 

The burning lamp in the bedroom had 
on @shadad, peal before. the windows heavy. silken, curtains of 
tly materials had been drawn. The. carpet was as thick and 
t as moss, and everything ioraed to slumber, and was charm, 
ly devised for. repose,.;,And; so, thought the nurse, for) she 
pt; and here she. might, sleep, for everything was. good and 
ssed. The guardian spirit of the house Jeaned against the head 
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of the bed; over the child at the mother’s breast. there spreac 
itself, as it were, a net of shining ‘stars in endless number, ang 
every star was a pearl of happiness, All the lucky stars of life ha 
brought the new-born child their. gifts; here sparkled health 
wealth, happiness and love—in fact everything that man can wis 

for on earth. ‘‘Everything has been presented here,” said th 
guardian spirit. ‘ 

‘No, not everything,” said a voice near him, the voice of th 
child’s good angel. “There is one fairy who has not yet brough 
her gift ; but she will do so some day. Even if years shall hay 
passed, she will bring it ; the last pearl is still wanting.” 

“Still wanting! There must be nothing wanting here, an 
if it should really be the case, let us go at once to seek the powet 
ful fairy. Come, let us go!” 

“She will come, she will come, some day, uninvited. Her pea 
may not be wanting; it must be there to complete the wreath.” 

“Where is she to be found? Where does she dwell? Te 
me, I will get the pearl.” 

“Tf you really wish it,” said the child’s good angel, “I will lea 
you to her at once, wherever she may be. She has no fixed plac 
of abode ; at one time she rules in the emperor’s castle, at anothe 
you will find her in the peasant’s humble cot.. She passes no a 
without leaving her trace; to all she brings her gift, be it a wor 
oratoy. To this child also must she come. You think the a 
is equally long, but not equally profitable. Well, then we wi 
fetch this pearl, the best pearl in all this wealth.” 

Hand-in-hand they floated to the palace, where the fairy 
now lingering. . b 

It was a‘large house with gloomy corridors and empty Bal 
and a strange stillness reigned therein ; a whole row of window 
stood open, so that the raw air might enter to its heart’s conten 
the long white curtains moving to and fro ‘in the draught. 9 

In the middle of the room stood an open coffin, and in this’ 1 
the body of a beautiful woman, still in the bloom of youtl 
Fresh roses were strewn upon her, leaving visible only the delicat 
folded hands and the noble face—glorified in death by the Be: 
look of inspiration and the return to its Maker. b al 
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Around the coffin stood the husband and the children, a whole 

roop. The youngest child was in its father’s arms, and all were 
aking a last farewell of their mother. The husband kissed her 
land, which was now like a withered leaf, but which, till only a 
hort time ago, had worked and striven in diligent love for them 
ll. ‘Tears of ‘sorrow rolled down their cheeks and fell in heavy 
lrops upon the floor ; but not a word was spoken. The silence 
hat reigned here covered a world of grief. With silent steps they 
eft the room sobbing. 
_ A candle is burning in the room, and the long red wick stands 
mut far above the flame which flickers in the draught. Strange 
nen. come in and place the lid upon the coffin over the body ; 
hey drive the nails firmly in, and the blows of the hammer 
esound through the whole house, re-echoing in hearts that 
leed. 

“Whither are you leading me?” asked the guardian spirit. 
“Here ‘dwells no fairy, whose pearls might be counted amongst 
he best gifts of life.” 

» She is here, at this sacred hour,” said the angel, pointing 
9a corner of the room. There, where in her lifetime the mother 
ad had her seat amid flowers and pictures ; there, whence she, 
ke a beneficent fairy of the house, had greeted husband, children 
nd friends, whence, like a sunbeam, she had spread joy and 
heerfulness, and been the centre and heart of all—there now sat 
strange woman, clad in long garments. It was affliction, now 
listress and mother in the place of her who was gone. A hot 
sar rolled ‘down into her lap’ and ‘formed itself into a pearl, 
littering with all the colours of the rainbow. The angel seized it, 
nd the pearl shone like a star of sevenfold radiance. 

*The' pearl of affliction—the last, which must not be wanting— 
4 it enhances the splendour and the value of all the others. 
‘Do you'see the shimmer’ of the rainbow, that rainbow that 
nites heaven and earth? It is indeed a bridge from here to the 
orld beyond. We gaze upward through’ the earthly night to the 
ars, looking forward to perfection. Gaze upon it, the pearl of 
fliction, for it conceals within it the wings that shall carry us 
ce. Aciat 
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DUCK once arrived: from Portugal. Som 
said she came from Spain, but that’s nei 
here nor there; it’s enough to know t 
she was called the Portuguese duck, lai 
eggs, and was killed and cooked—that wa 
fp i} her life. All those that crept out. of he 
i oo ( Seam] :“-eggs were afterwards called Portuguese. toe 
and that meant a great deal. Of the whole family there w 
now only. one left in the duck-yard, a yard to which. th 
chickens had access also, and where the cock was really cag 
of the walk. 

“He annoys me with his loud crowing,” said the Portugues 
duck. ‘But he is very handsome, hares no denying that, eve 
though he isn’t a duckling. He ought to moderate his voice, bu 
that’s an art which indicates a higher education, such as only th 
little singing birds in the lime-trees in the next garden (hay 
received. How sweetly they sing! There is something so touck 
ing in their song—I call it Portugal. If I only had a little singin 
bird like that, I should be a good kind mother to it, for it’s in m 
blood, in my Portuguese blood.” a4 

While she was still speaking, a little singing bird came hea 
over heels from the roof into the yard.. The cat was'afterit; by 
nevertheless the bird escaped with a, broken > a ae why : 
fell into the duck-yard. hig 

“That’s just like the cat, she’s a)wretch |” said the Bortugties 
duck ; “I know her from the time when I had children of my ows 
That ‘each a creature should be allowed, to live and wander abot 
on the roofs | | don’t think such things happen in: Portugal !” | 

She pitied the little smging bird, and. the other, ducks, | wh 
were not of Portuguese descent, also pitied him.) ‘ Poor littl 
creature !”’ they said, as they came up one by one. ‘ We certain! 
cannot sing,” they said, “but we have the rudiments of. it < 
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omething of the sort inside us~-we can feel that, even if we don’t 
alk about it.” 

»“But T will talk eas it,” said the Portuguese duck, “and T’ll 
lo something forthe little one; it's only duty!” So she got into 
he water-trough and beat the water so vigorously with her wings 
hat the little singing bird was almost drowned by the bath he 
‘ot 3 but the Duck meant well. 

»“That’s a good action,” she said ; ‘‘let the others take example 
yy it.” 

Peep!” said the little bird; one of whose wings was broken, 
nd who had some difficulty in shaking himself; but he under- 
tood very well that the bath had been well-meant. “You are 
ery kind-hearted, madam,” he said, though he had no desire for 
» second bath. 

- “JT have never thought about my heart,” continued the Portu- 
muese' duck, ‘‘ but this much I know, that I love all my fellow- 
reatures except the cat, and no one can ‘expect me to love her, for 
he has eaten'two of my little ones. But pray make yourself at 
jome—it’s not difficult to do that.. I am myself from foreign 
arts, as you may already’ have observed by my bearing ‘and. my 
eathers ; my drake, however, is a native of this country, and not 
f my race: but I’m not proud. If any one here in the yard can 
inderstand you, I may indeed say that I am that one.” 

She ‘has Portulak on the brain!” said a common little duck, 
vho: was witty, and the other common ducks thought the word 
ortulak excellent :\it sounded like Portugal, and they nudged 
ach other and said’ “ Quack.” It was really too witty! And all 
he other ducks now made friends with the little singing 
rd. 

~The Portuguese certainly has a greater command of language,” 
hey said. ‘As for us, we don’t have such big words continually 
fn our beaks, but our sympathy is just as great. Hven if we do 
\othing for you, we will go about a Wheat with you, and that we 
hink is the best.” 

_ * You have ‘a sweet voice,” said’one of the oldest. “It must be 
beautiful feeling to be able to give pleasure to so many creatures 
s you.can do. It isitrue I donot understand your singing, and 
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therefore I keep my beak shut; that is —- better than | talkin, 
nonsense to you, as a great many others do.” > Al 

“Don't bother him so,” said the Portuguese duck, “he want 
rest and nursing. Would you like me to give you another batt 
my little singing bird ?” off 

“Oh, no! pray let me remain dry,” he begged. d 

“The water cure is the only one that does me any good when 
am not well,” answered the Portuguese. |“ Distraction is a goo 
thing too. The fowls next door will soon come and pay a. visit 
and among them are two Cochin Chinas. They wear breeche: 
are well educated, and have been imported; therefore they ota 
higher in my esteem than the others.” 

The fowls came and with them the cock ; to-day he was poll 
enough not to be rude. “You area real singing bird !” he saic¢ 
“and you get what there is to be got out of such a small voice a 
yours. But you should have more steam. power, so that every on 
may hear you are of the male sex.” z 

The two Cochin Chinas were quite charmed with the singin 
bird’s appearance ; he looked very rough after the bath he ha 
had, so that he seemed to them almost like a Cochin China chick 
“He’s charming!” they exclaimed, and entered into conversatio 
with him, speaking only in whispers, and in the Pa dialect, which 3 
aristocratic Chinese. a 

“We are of your race,” they said ; “the ducks, even the Portt 
guese one, are swimming birds, as you will no doubt have observer 
You don’t know us yet; very few know us or take the trouble t 
do so—not even any of the fowls, although we are born to:sit 
step higher than most of the rest. But that does not trouble u: 
We quietly go our way amongst the others, whose principles a1 
certainly not ours, for we always look at things from their favou 
able side, and only speak of what is good, though it is difficult 1 
find something where there is nothing. Besides us two and th 
cock, there is no one in the whole poultry-yard who is bot 
talented and polite. That cannot even be said of the inhabitan 
of the duck-yard. We warn you, little singing bird! Don’t tru 
that one there with the short feathers in her tail; she’s cunnin, 
The one pied there crookedly marked on her wings is quarrelsom 
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nd will always have the last word, although she’s generally in the 
Wrong. The fat duck over there speaks ill of every one; that is 
ontrary to our nature—if we cannot speak well of a pérson, we 
1old our beaks. The Portuguese duck is the only one who has a 
ittle education and with whom one can associate, but ° she’s 
jassionate, and talks too much about Portugal.” 

_ “What can those two Cochin Chinas always be whispering 
bout?” whispered one duck to its mate, “they annoy me; we 
lave never spoken to them.” 

“Just then the drake came up. He thought the singing bird 
fas a sparrow. ‘Well, I don’t know the difference,” he said, 
‘and it’s all'the same. He’s no more than a plaything, and if you 
lave them—why, you have them.” 

** Don’t attach ii Pore ae to what he says,’ ” whispered he 
oftuguese duck. ‘“‘He’s very respectable in business matters, 
nd with him business goes before everything else. But now I 
hall lie down fora rest. ‘That is a duty we owe ourselves so that 
re may become nice and fat, if we are to be stuffed with apples 
nd plums.” 

So she lay down 1n the sun and blinked one eye; she lay very 
omfortably, felt very comfortable, and, moreover, slept very com- 
rtably too. 

‘The little singing bird occupied himself with his broken wing, 
nd at last he lay down too, pressing himself close to his pro- 
sctress ; the sun shone warm and bright, and he had found a 
sry good place. 

‘But the fowls from next door were wide awake and went about 
ratching up the earth; to tell the truth, they had paid the visit 
mply and solely for the sake of getting something to eat. The 
ochin Chinas were the first to icave the duck-yard; the other 
wls soon followed. The witty duckling said of the Portuguese 
at the old lady was fast becoming a “ dotard of a duck.” | The 
her ducks laughed at this till they cackled. “A dotard of a 
ick !” they whispered ; “that’s too funny!” Then they also 
peated the former joke about -Portulak—it was too amusing, 
ey declared, and then they lay down. When they had lain 
ere awhile, something was suddenly thrown into the duck-yard 
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for them to pick. It came down with such a whack‘ that 
whole company started up from their sleep and flapped _ thei 
wings ; the Portuguese awoke too, and rolling over on the, othe 
side, pressed the little singing bird very hard. 

“Peep!” he said; ‘ you trod very hard upon-me, maiall 4 

“Well, why do you get in my way?” she cried. “ You shouldn’t 
so'touchy. I have nerves too, but I have never yet, said. ‘ Peep.” 

“Don’t be angry !” said the little bird. “‘ The ‘peep "drone 
from my beak quite unawares.” 

The Portuguese did not stop to listen to him, but pounced dow 
upon the food and made a good meal. When this was finishe¢ 
and she lay down again, the little singing-bird came up to her an 
wanted to be amiable. So it sang: wa 

“I'll fly so far, ee 
Tra-la-la-la ! Tad 
Singing so fine 
Of that heart of thine!" J 

“Now I want to rest after my dinner,” said the Portugues 
Ee eau must conform to the rules of the house. I want.to “tt 
now.’ 

The little singing bird was quite abashed, for, he had me: 
well. When madam awoke later on, he again stood before h 
with a grain of corn that he had found. He laid it at her fee 
but as she had not slept well, she was, of course, in a very | 
temper. “Give that to a chick!” she said, “and don’t be xs 
standing in my way !” 

“Why are you angry with, me?” answered the little bir 
** What have I done ?” 

“Done?” repeated the Portuguese duck ; “I het like 1 
point out to you that that’s not a very genteel expression,” —_ 

‘‘ It was all sunshine here yesterday,” said the little bird ; “ te 
day there is thunder in the air.” > , 

‘You have very poor notions of time,” retorted the aud 
“The day is not ended yet. Don’t stand there like a fool!” — 
_ “But you are looking at me. just like the wicked eyes did whe 
I fell down into the yard,” 

“You impudent fellow !” said the Portuguese duck, . 4a 
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mpare me with the cat, that beast of prey? There is not a drop 
of bad blood in me; I have promised to take care of you, and 1 
will teach you good manners !” 
With that she bit off the singing bird’s head, and he lay there 
dead. : 
_ “What does that mean?” she said.. ‘“ Couldn’t he bear that ? 
Weill, then he was certainly not made for this world. I have been 
a mother to him, I know that, for I have a good heart.” 
- Then the cock from next door put his head into the yard and 
crowed with the strength of a steam-engine. 
~ “You'll kill me with. your crowing!” she cried. “It’s all your 
fault ; he lost his head, and I am very near losing mine, too.” 
- *'There’s not much lying where he fell,” said the cock. 
“Speak respectfully of him!” answered the Portuguese duck, 
‘He had good manners, a voice, and an excellent education, 
de was affectionate and tender, and that is as becoming to 
inimals as to so-called: human, beings:” 
‘ All the ducks crowded round the little dead singing bird. 
Jucks have strong passions whether they feel envy or pity, and as 
here was nothing here to envy, pity made its appearance, even in 
he two Cochin Chinas. “We shall never get such a singing bird 
gain ; he was almost a Cochin China,” they whispered ; and then 
hey wept till they clucked, and all the fowls clucked too, but the 
lucks went about with the reddest eyes of all. 
»“We have hearts!” they said ; “that no one can deny.” 

“ Hearts!” repeated the Portuguese ; “ yes, that we have, almost 
s much as in Portugal.” 
_ Now let’s think of getting something in our inside!” said the 
rake ; “that’s of most importance. Even if one of the Playthings 
oes get broken we have plenty more of them !” 
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N a narrow crooked street among othe! 
abodes of poverty there stood:‘a_ par 
ticularly narrow and tall house built ‘of 
wood, with which time had) played suck 
havoc that it had gone quite out oi 
joint in every direction. The house was 
inhabited by poor people, but poorest o} 

all were those who occupied the attics under the gable where 

before the single little window in the sunshine hung an old ben! 
birdcage which had not even a waterglass, but only a bottle-néck 
with a cork in it turned upside down and filled with water.: Af 
old maid stood at the window; she had adorned the cage witk 
green chickweed, and a little chaffinch hopped from one perch t¢ 
the other, and sang and twittered to its heart’s content. ‘* Yes 

it’s all very well for you to sing,” said the bottle-neck—that is t 

say, it did not utter these words as we do, for a bottleneck canno 

speak ; but that’s what it thought to itself in its own quiet mind 
just as we human beings talk to ourselves. Ths 

“Yes, it’s all very well for you to sing, you who have all you 
limbs whole. You should just try what it’s like to lose your body 
and to have only your neck and mouth left, and a cork stuck inte 
that in addition as I have, and you would certainly not sing. Bu 
it’s a good thing, all the same, that there’s somebody who is happy 

I have no reason to sing, and moreover I can’t sing. Yes, whel 

I was a complete bottle I could, if I was rubbed with’ a cork 

then I was called a perfect lark, a fine lark. That was when 

went to a picnic with the tanner’s family, and his daughter wa 
engaged—why, I remember it as if it were only yesterday. I hay 
gone through a great deal, when I come to think of it. I hay 
been through fire and water, deep down into the black earth, an 
higher up than most of the others, and now I hang here in th 
air and the sunshine outside a birdcage. Oh, it would be a 
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while hearing my story, but I don’t speak aloud of it, because I 
an’t.” 

_ And now the bottle-neck related its story, which was remark- 
ble enough. © It told the story to itself, or thought it over quietly 
n its mind; and the little bird sang his song merrily, and down 
n the street there was a riding and a running, and ‘every one was 
hinking of his own matters or of nothing at all—only the bottle- 
eck thought. It thought of the flaming furnace in the manu- 
actory in which it had been blown into life; it still remembered 
iow warm it had been, and how it had gazed into the hissing 
lames, the place of its birth, and felt a great desire to jump back 
gain into it immediately, and how, as it kept growing cooler, it 
ad gradually found itself getting more comfortable where it was. 
t had stood in rank and file with a whole regiment of brothers 
nd sisters all out of the same furnace, some of which, however, 
ad been blown into champagne bottles, others into beer-bottles, and 
tat makesa difference. Later, out in the world it may sometimes 
appen that a beer-bottle may contain the most precious wine, 
hile a champagne bottle be filled with blacking, but by one’s 
rm it is always easy to see to what one was born—-what is noble 
ill always be noble, even if it has blacking inside it. 

All the bottles were packed up and our bottle too. ‘At that 
me it did not think of ending its career as a bottle-neck, to work 
s way up to a bird’s-glass, which is, however, an’ honourable 
<istence after all—for in that state one is at least something. 
he bottle did not see daylight again till it was unpacked with its 
ymrades in the wine-merchant’s cellar and rinsed out for the 
rst time ; that was a curious sensation. There it lay empty and 
kless, with a very strange feeling as if it lacked something, but 
hat it did not know itself. At last it was filled with a fine old 
ine, provided with a cork and sealed up. It was labelled “ first 
ality,” and it felt as if it had just taken the first prize at an 
amination ; but then the wine was good and the bottle too. 
outh is the time for poetry, so it sang and rang of things of 
hich it had no knowledge: of the green sunny mountains, where 
e wine grows, where the merry lads and lasses dress the vines, 
aging and kissing, and caressing. 
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How beautiful life is! Of all this the bottle sang and rang like 
many a young poet, who often does not understand the meaning 
of the song he sings. eae 

One morning the bottle was sold; the tanner’s apprentice hae 
been sent for a bottle of “the best.” And then it was placed ing 
hamper with ham, cheese, and sausage ; the finest. butter and the 
finest bread was there too, and the tanner’s daughter packed thé 
hamper herself. She was young and pretty; in her brown eyes 
and upon her lips there played a smile. She had soft delicate 
hands, beautifully white, but her neck and shoulders: were stil 
whiter ; you saw at once that she was one of the fairest maidens it 
the town—and still she was not yet engaged. ti ng 

The basket lay in the young girl’s lap when the family drove ou 
into the forest, the bottle-neck peeping out from between the fold 
of the white napkin. There was a red seal onthe cork, and th 
bottle looked, straight into the girl’s face; it. also looked at t 
young sailor who sat next to her... The latter was. an old play 
mate, the son of the. portrait-painter. He had. just passed hi 
examination as mate with honours, and on the morrow he was f 
sail far away to foreign shores. A good deal had been’ spoke 
about this while the basket was being packed, and just then ther 
was by no means an expression of joy in the eyes and around th 
mouth, of the pretty tanner’s daughter. The young, peopl 
sauntered. through the wood talking together. Of what did the 
speak? Well, that the bottle did not hear, for it was standing i 
the provision basket. It was.a long time before it was brougk 
out, but when’ that was at length done some pleasant matters ha 
come to pass. Everybody laughed, and the tanner’s daughte 
laughed too; but she spoke less than before, and’ her cheek 
glowed like two red roses. . od 

Then father took the full bottle and the corkscrew in his han 
It is indeed a strange feeling to be drawn like that for the fir 
time. The bottleneck had never afterwards forgotten that solem 
moment, for he was distinctly heard to say.‘‘Pop!” as the. cor 

came out-——and, how he clucked as the wine was (Dons tk 
glasses ! 5 


“Long life to the betrothed ! 1” said the old man, and. i 
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slass was emptied to the dregs, and the young ‘sailor: kissed his 
eautiful bride. 

_ Health and happiness!” said both the old people, the fathée 
ind mother, 

3 ‘And the young 'man filled the glasses again. 

~ “* safe return, and the wedding this day next year!” he cried 3 
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ad acto the glasses were bnisaed: he pad the bottle, lifted it 
p, and said: 

1“ You haye -been present on the happiest day! of my life; you 
all never sérvé another!” 

And he hurled it high into the air. 

The tanner’s' daughter little thought that she should ever see the 
ying bottle again, and yet it was to be so. « It fell into the thick 
eds on the margin of alittle woodland lake—the bottle-neck 
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still remembered quite plainly how it had lain there for a lon 
time. H 

“T gave them wine, and they gave me marsh traterlaall the 
--meant well!” bi 

He could no longer see the lovers and the happy parents, be 
he heard them singing and rejoicing for a long time. At last tw 
peasant boys came by, and looking among the reeds, saw th 
bottle and picked it up; now it was given to the eldes 
brother of these boys, who was a sailor, and who was abou 
to start on a long voyage, and had been home yesterday, at ths 
cottage in the wood, to say good-by. His mother was busy pack 
ing up a few things that he was to take with him on his journey 
and which his father was to carry to the town that evening to se 
his son once more, and to bring him a farewell greeting from him 
self and the boy’s mother. A little bottle of medicated brand: 
had already been wrapped up and added to the parcel, when th 
boy entered with a larger and stronger bottle that they had found 
It would hold more than the little one, and the brandy bein; 
mixed with herbs, would be a capital thing in case of indigestion 
It was not red wine such as the bottle had held before that wa: 
now poured into it; these were bitter drops, but they were good toc 
—for indigestion, of course. So the large new bottle, and not th 
little one, was to be taken, and thus the bottle set on its wander 
ings once more. It went on board with Peter Jensen, and o1 
board the same ship, too, in which the young mate sailed. Bu 
he did not see the bottle; and if he had, he would never hay. 
recognised it, or suspected that it was the same with which the 
hadsolemnised the 1! gagement, and drunk to his safe return. 

It is true it could no longer give wine, but it contained som« 
thing which was just as good ; and when Peter Jensen brought 
out it was always called “the apothecary ” by his messmates. |! 
contained the best medicine, something that was good: for tk 
inside, and it gave its aid loyally as long as it had a drop (lef 
That was a pleasant time, and the bottle sang when it was rubbe 
with the cork, and was called the big lark, “ Peter Jensen’s lark.” 

Long days and months rolled by, and the bottle already stoo 
in a corner empty when a storm arose—whether it was on the journe 
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ut or home that the bottle could not exactly say, for it had not 
een on shore at all; great wayes came rolling heavily and darkly 
long, lifting and tossing the ship. . The mainmast was torn away ; 
‘wave stove in one of the planks, and the pumps became useless. 
t was black night... The ship sank—but at the last moment the 
oung mate wrote on a sheet of paper: “In Christ’s name! We 
re sinking!” He wrote the name of his betrothed, his own name 
nd that of the ship, put the paper into the first empty bottle that 
@ came across, pressed the cork down tightly, and threw the 
ottle out into the raging sea. He did not know that it was the 
ame out of which the cup of joy and hope had once been filled 
or him and her—and how it was tossed on the billows, carrying a 
arewell greeting and a message of death. 

The ship sank with all her crew ; the bottle flew along like a 
ird, for it had a heart within it—a letter of love. And the sun 
ose and the sun set; and the bottle felt the same sensation as it 
ad when it was being made in the glowing furnace. A longing 
ame over it to fly back into the heat. 

It went through calms and fresh storms too; it was, however, 
urled against no rock, nor was it swallowed by a shark, but floated 
bout year after year, to the north, sometimes to the south, just as 
he currents carried it. It was besides its own master, but one 
ets tired of that. 

The written page, the last farewell from the lover to his lass, 
ould only bring trouble when it came into the proper hands ; but 
here were those hands, so white and’ soft which once spread the 
loth cn the fresh grass in the wood onthe betrothal day ? Where 
ras the tanner’s daughter ?) Where indeed was the land, and what 
und jay nearest? None of these questions could the bottle answer, 
it drifted and:drifted till at last:it got tired of floating about, for 
nat was not its mission at all. But any how it went drifting on till 
reached land, a foreign Jand:. It did not understand a word of 
hat was spoken: here, for it was not the language it had heard 
poken before, and one loses a great deal if one does not under- 
fand the language. 

The bottle was fished outand examined on all sides ; the note that 
contained was seen, taken out, turned and twisted, but the people 
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did not understand what there was written on it! They certainl 
understood that the bottle must have been thrown overboard ant 
that the paper contained something about it; but what it was the 
could not tell, and the paper was put back into the bottle, and th 
latter placed in a large cupboard in a large room in a large house. 
Every time strangers came, the paper was brought out, an 
turned and twisted so that the characters, which were only writter 
in pencil, became more and more illegible, and at last no on 
could see that they were letters. For a whole year more the botth 
remained in the cupboard, and then it was placed in the loft ant 
became covered with dust and cobwebs. ie 
How often it thought of better days! of the time when it hac 
poured out the red wine in the fresh green wood, when it had beer 
tossed on the wavy billows carrying a secret, a letter, a farewel 
sigh within it. Full twenty years did it stand in the loft ; it migh 
have stood there longer still, but for the house having to» 
rebuilt. “The roof was taken off, and the bottle was noticed ant 
spoken about, but it did not understand the language. One can 
not learn a language by standing up in a loft, even in twenty years 
“Tf I had remained down in the room,” it thought, “ I: shouk 
have learnt it.” d 
It was now washed and rinsed out, and it was high time too. I 
felt clear and transparent and young again in its old age, but th 
paper which it had faithfully borne—that perished in the washing 
The bottle was filled with seeds, though it had not the slightes 
idea what these were, and was corked and well wrapped up. ‘I 
got to see neither light nor lantern, let alone the sun or- moon 
and, yet one ought to see something when one goes travelling, i 
thought ; but it saw nothing, though it did what was of most’ im 
portance—it travelled, and reached the place of its destination ani 
was there unpacked Y if 
“What trouble they've taken over thee with this bottle,” | 
heard people say, “and I daresay it’s broken ;” but it was ne 
broken. It understood every word that was said 5 it was th 
language it had heard at the furnace, at the wine merchant’s, i 
the wood and on the ship, the only good old language it coul 
understand. It had come back home, and the language’ wa 
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greeting of welcome to it. It almost jumped out of the people’s 
ands for joy ; it hardly noticed that its cork had been drawn and 
jat it had been emptied and carried to the cellar to be stored 
nere and forgotten. 

_ But there’s no place like home, even in the cellar ! 

It never occurred to the: bottle to consider how long it had lain 
nere ; it lay comfortably and for years. At last people came 
own and took all the bottles out of the cellar, and ours among 
2em. 

_ There was a great festivity out in the garden; burning lamps 
ung in garlands and paper lanterns shone transparent like great 
ilips,. It was a glorious evening, the weather was still and clear ; 
1¢ stars twinkled, and there was a new moon. One could really 
ee the, whole round of the moon like a bluish grey disc half en- 
ircled in gold, which was a pretty sight for those with good eyes. 

/ The illuminations extended even to the remotest parts of the 
arden, at least sufficient for any one to be able to find his way by 
aeir light: Among the branches of the hedges stood bottles, each 
ontaining a burning light, and here too was the bottle we know, 
ye one which was to end as a_bottle-neck—a bird’s glass 
verything here seemed lovely to it, for it was again out among the 
reen, and in the midst of joy and feasting; it heard music and 
nging and the noise and murmur of many people, especially from 
iat part of the garden where the lamps burned and the paper 
interns displayed their coloured splendour. It certainly stood in 
‘remote path, but that made it the more conspicuous ; it held a 
ght and was both ornamental and useful, which is as it should be. 
n one such hour one forgets twenty years passed in a loft—and it 
a good thing to forget. 

Close to it there passed a single pair, like the betrothed pair in 
1e wood of long ago, the sailor and the tanner’s daughter ; the 
ottle seemed to live all that over again. In the garden walked 
ot only the guests, but other people who were permitted to come 
id view the festive splendour; amongst the latter was an old 
aid who had not a single relative left in the world. Her 
joughts were like those of the bottle: she was thinking of the 


een wood and of two young lovers—two who concerned her very 
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nearly, in whom she had some interest—indeed she was one 
them, and that had been the happiest hour of her life, an hour o1 
never forgets, even if one becomes ever such an old maid. B 
she did not recognise the bottle, neither did the latter notice’ tl 
old maid ; so do we pass each other in this world till we me 
again—and meet again they did, for they were both again in tl 
same town. ; 
From the garden the bottle went once more to the win 
merchant’s, was again filled with wine and sold to the aeronat 
who was to make an ascent in his balloon on the followi 
Sunday. A great crowd of people were assembled to see tl 
sight ; a military band had been engaged, and many other prepa 
tions had been made. The bottle saw it all from a basket in whi 
it-lay next to a live rabbit ; the latter was quite bewildered, for 
well knew that it was going up to come down again by means of 
See The bottle however knew nothing of the “up” or t 
“down”; it only saw that the balloon blew itself out bigger au 
bigger, and that when it could swell no more it! began to rise ai 
to become more and more restless, The ropes which held it we 
cut, and it floated up with the aeronaut, the basket, the bottle a1 
the rabbit, while the music played and all the people ee 
* Hurrah!” 

That's a wonderful excursion up into the air!” thoughts t 
hottle ; “that’s a new kind of sailing. But up ‘here there! sno fe 
of running into anything !” 

Thousands of people gazed up at the balloon, and the old ma 
looked up at it too; she was standing at ‘the open window in t 
attic, under which hung the cage with the little chaffinch, which 
that time had no water-glass, but had to content ‘itself with 
cup. oD 

In the window itself stood a myrtle in a pot; this hadi be 
pushed a little to one side so that it should not fall out, for the « 
maid was leaning out of the window to look. She distinctly s 
the aeronaut in the balloon and how he let down the rabbit by't 
parachute and then drank to the health of all the spectators, fina 
hurling the bottle high into the air.) She little thought that: t 

was the very bottle she had seen flying up in honour of 1 
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ad 4 her friend on that joyful day in the green wood years 
50, 
‘The bottle had no time for reflection at so unexpectedly and 
iddenly reaching the highest point in its career. Steeples and 
jofs lay far, far beneath it, and ‘the people looked extremely 
nall. 
‘But now it sank and in quite a different fashion to the rabbit : 
turned somersaults in the air, and felt so young and so loose and 
ureless ; it was still half full of wine, but did not remain so long. 
‘What a journey! The sun shone on the bottle, and all the 
eople were looking at it; the balloon was already a long way off, 
ad soon the bottle was off too, for it fell on one of the roofs and 
roke, but the pieces had still so much go in them that they could 
ot, lie still, but went bounding and rolling alongtill they reached 
ve yard and there they lay in still smaller pieces ; only the bottle- 
eck remained whole, and that was cut off as if with a diamond. 
“That would make a fine bird-glass!” said the people in the 
sllar ; but as they had neither bird nor cage it would be going 
little too far to expect them to get both, because they had a 
ottle-neck which might be used as a glass. But the old maid up 
| the garret—she* might perhaps be able to use it—and so the 
ottle-neck was taken up to her, and had a cork put into it. What 
as formerly the top was now at the bottom, as often happens when 
anges take place; some fresh water was put into it, and it was 
ing up on the cage of the little bird, which sang and twittered 
sht merrily. 
“Ves, it’s all very well for you to sing!” said the bottle-neck, 
hich was considered a great curiosity for having been up ina 
illoon—that was all that was known of its history. Now it hung 
ere as a bird-glass, and heard the noise and bustle of the people 
own in'the street and the voice of the old maid in the room 
ithin. An old friend had come to see her and they were speaking 
‘not of the bottle-neck, but of the myrtle in the window. 
“No, you must really not spend a dollar for a bridal wreath for 
yur daughter!” said the old maid. ‘You shall have a pretty 
tle bunch from me, full of blossoms. Look how splendidly my 
ee blooms. Well, it has grown up from a sprig of myrtle that you 
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gave me on the day of my engagement, and from which I was. 
have made my own bridal wreath after a year had passed ; but th 
day never came, for the eyes closed that were to have made my li 
all joy and happiness. My dear one sleeps sweetly in the bed. 
the ocean. The myrtle grew into an old tree, but I grew still olde 
and when the tree at length died, I took the last green twig, put 
into the ground, and out of it has grown a large tree; and nowtl 
myrtle will still serve at a wedding after all—as a bridal wreath f 
your daughter.” 

Tears stood in the eyes of the old,maid ; she spoke of the oF 
mate of her youth, of the engagement in the wood. Many though 
came to her, but she never, thought that, quite close to h 
before the window, was a remembrance of those times—the ne 
of the bottle that shouted aloud for joy when the cork flew up wi 
a pop at her betrothal. , But the bottle-neck did not recognise h 
either, for he was not listening to what she’ said and related 
because he was thinking only of her. 
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Children’s Prattle | 


I" Ie, Fe el T the rich merchant’s there was a childrer 
aq party for the children of rich and grand peop! 
The merchant wasalearned man; he had on 
passed the college examination, fer his fath 
who from the first had only been a catt! 
fy Wj dealer, though an, honest and _ industrio 
aw oom man, had kept him to that. The business hi 
brought money, and that money the merchant had managed. 
increase. He was clever, and he had also a heart, but less was said 
his heart than of his piles of money. . Grand people visited at t 
merchant’s—people of blood, as the saying .is, and, people. 
intellect—people too who had both, and people who had neith 
This time there was a children’s party and, children’s prattle, at 
children, as we know, say what they mean... Among the rest the 
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as a beautiful little girl, but she was terribly proud; this the 
srvants had taught her to be, not her parents, for they were much 
90 sensible for that ; her father was a Groom of the Bedchamber, 
nd that’s something very grand; and she knew it. 

“Tam a child of the Bedchamber !” she said. 

Now she might just as well have been a child of the cellar, for 
Oo one can help their birth. Then she told the other children 
iat she was “well born,” and said that no one who was not well 
em could get on in the world; it was no use trying to read and 
e industrious—if you were not well born, you would never be 
aything. 

“And those whose names end in ‘sen,’” she said, “they can 
ever be anything at all. You must put your arms akimbo, and 
2ep these ‘sen’ at a distance !” 

And with that she put her pretty little arms on her hips and 
uck her elbows out to show the others how to do it; and her 
tle arms were very pretty, too. She was a sweet little girl. 

But'the merchant’s little daughter got quite angry at these ; her 
ther’s name was Petersen, and she knew that it ended in “sen,” 
» she said as proudly as she could: 

“But my father can buy a hundred dollars’ worth of bon-bons 
id let the children scramble for them; can your father do 
iat Ps? 

“Yes but my father,” said the journalist’slittle girl, “can put 
yur father and everybody’s father in the paper. Everybody is 
raid of him, my mother says, for it’s my father who rules the 
uper.” 

And the little girl looked quite proud, as if she had been a real 
incess who had something to be proud of. 

But outside the door, which was ajar, stood a poor boy looking 
rough the crack. He was so humble that he was not even 
lowed to go into the room with the others. He had turned the 
asting-spit for the cook, and she had allowed him to stand 
shind the door and to look at the well-dressed children who 
sre enjoying themselves inside—and that was a great deal for 


m. 
“To be one of those!” he thought; and then he heard what 
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they said, and that was enough to make him very miserable. H 
parents at home had not a penny to spare to buy a paper, l 
alone write one; and worst of all his father’s name, and therefo: 
his own too, ended in “sen”; so he could never be anything ; 
all. That was too sad! But still it seemed to him that he ha 
been born, and very well born too—it could not. possibly | 
otherwise. i » q 

So much for that evening. i 

Many years had passed since then, and in that time childre 
grow up. id 

In the town stood a beautiful house filled with nothing b 
beautiful things and treasures, Every one wanted to see it; evé 
those who lived in the country came to town to see it. Ne 
which of the children of whom we have spoken could call th 
house his own? Well, that’s very easy to say. No, no, it’s n 
so very easy after all. The house belonged to the poor little b 
who had stood behind the door that evening; you see he hi 
become something in the world, although his name ended 
“sen ”—Thorwaldsen. 

And the three other children—the children of blood, of mone 
and of the pride of intellect? Well, they have nothing 
reproach each other with—they are all equal as children; they 
turned out well, for Nature had so endowed them. What th 
had thought and spoken that evening was merely “childre: 
prattle.” cn 
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~The Farm-yard Gock and ‘sie 
Weather-Cock 


HERE, were two cocks—one on the dung, 
hill, the other on the roof. They were both 


most service? Tell us your eee 
keep to ours just. the same though. 

The poultry yard was divided by; some 
planks from another yard in which there was 
dung-hill, and on the dung-hill lay and grew a large cucumber 
hich was conscious of being a hot-bed plant. 

- One is born to that,” said the cucumber to itself, ‘Not all 
in be born cucumbers ; there must be other things, too.. The 
sns, the ducks, and all the animals in the next yard are creatures 
o. .Now I have a great opinion of the yard cock, on the plank ; 
sis certainly of much more importance than the weather-cock 
no is placed so high and can’t even creak, much less crow, The 
tter has neither hens nor chicks, and only thinks of himself and 
rspires verdigris. No, the yard cock is really a cock! His 
sp isa dance! His crowing is music, and wherever he goes one 
ows what a trumpeter is like! If he would only come, in 
re! Even if he ate me up stump, stalk, and’ all, and I had. to 
ssolve in his body, it would be a happy death,” said) the 
cumber. 

In the night there was a terrible storm., The hens, chicks, and 
en. the cock sought shelter; the wind: tore down, the planks 
tween the two yards with a crash; the tiles came tumbling 
wn, but the weather-cock sat firm. He did not even:.turn 
and, for he could not ; and yet he was young and freshly cast, but 
ident and sedate. He had been born old, and. did) not at, all 
semble ‘the birds flying in the air—the. sparrows, and the 
allows; no, he despised them, these mean little piping birds, 
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these common whistlers. He admitted that the pigeons, larg 
and white and shining like mother-o’-pearl, looked like a kind « 
weather-cock ; but they were fat and stupid, and all their though 
and endeavours were directed to filling themselves with food, an 
besides, they were tiresome things to converse with. The bir¢ 
of passage had also paid the weather-cock a visit and told hi 
of oon countries, of airy caravans and robber, stories thi 
made one’s hair stand on end. All this was new and interesting 
that is, for the first time, but afterwards, as the weather-cock foun 
out, they repeated themselves and always told the same storie 
and that’s very tedious, and there was no one with whom ot 
could associate, for one and all were stale and small-minded. 

“The world is no good!” he said. ‘ Everything in it is s 
stupid.” 

The weather-cock was puffed up, and that quality would hay 
made him interesting in the eyes of the cucumber if it he 
known it, but it had eyes only for the yard cock, who was no 
in the yard with it. 

The wind had blown the planks, but the storm was over. 

* What do you think of that crowing?” said the yard cock’ 
the hens and chickens. “It was a little rough—it wane 
elegance.” 

And the hens and chickens came up on the dung-hill, and: c 
cock strutted about like a lord. 

“Garden plant!” he said to the cucumber, and ‘in thet @ 
word his deep learning showed itself, and it forgot that he w 
pecking at her and eating it up. “A happy death !” 

The hens and the chickens came, for where one runs the othe 
run too; they clucked, and chirped, and looked at the cock, a1 
were phous that he was of their kind. . ri 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo!” he crowed, “ the chickens will grow’ 
into’ great hens at once, if I cry it out in the poultry-yard of t 
world!” nw 

And hens and chicks clucked and chirp bay and the co 
announced a great piece of news. Toye 

“A cock can lay an egg! And do you know whit’s in’ th 
egg? A basilisk. No one can stand the sight of such a*thin 
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eOple know that, and now you know it too—you know what is in 
ne, and what a champion of all cocks I am!” 

With that the yard cock flapped his wings, made his comb al 
Ip, and crowed again ; and they all shuddered, the hens and the 
ittle chicks—but they were very proud that one of their number 
vas such a champion of all cocks. They clucked and chirped till 
he weather-cock heard it; he heard it, but he did not stir. 

“Everything is very stupid,” the weather-cock said to himself. 
‘The yard cock lays no eggs, and I am too lazy to do so; if I liked, 
could laya wind-egg. But the world is not worth even a wind-egg. 
iverything is sostupid! I don’t even want to sit here any longer.” 
- With that the weather-cock broke off; but he did not kill the 
ard cock, although the hens said that had been his intention. 
ind what is the moral? ‘“ Better to crow than to be puffed up 
nd break off!” 


Five out of One Pod 


HERE were once five peas in one pod; the 

peas as well as the pod were green, and there- 
| fore, they thought that the whole world was 
4 green, and nothing was more natural. The 
pod grew larger and so did the peas; they 
| made the best of circumstances, they were all 
sitting in a row. While the sun shone on the 
outside of the pod, the rain made it clear 
nd transparent ; the weather was mild and pleasant ; it was light 
1 the daytime and dark at'night, as it should be. The peas, as 
1éy were sitting there, grew larger and more pensive; for they must 
eeds do something in the world. 

“Are we to sit here for ever?” asked one of them; “TI fear 


tting here so long’ will make us hard. I have a certain feeling — 


at there is something outside.” 
Weeks passed; the peas turned yellow, and so did the pod. 
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“The whole world turns yellow,”| they said, and also in — 
were quite right. 

Suddenly they felt a pull, the pod was wrenched from the seth 
came into human hands and glided into the pocket of a jacket, i 
company with other full pods. “ Now we, shall soon see, day 
light,” they said; for that was what they were waiting for. F 
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“T should like to know which of us will get on best,” said tk 
smallest of the five. ‘‘ That we shall soon find out.” 

“What is to be, will be,” said the largest. 

“Crack,” the pod burst open, and the five peas rolled out int 
the bright sunshine. , There they lay in a little boy’s hand; wh 
held them tightly, declaring that they were fine peas for his pe 
shooter ; and he at once put one in and shot it off.” f 

“Now I am flying out into the wide world, catch me if yc 
can,” and away it was, it 

“T,” said the second, ‘shall fly straightway into the sun, th 
is a pod one can be proud of, and one that would suit.me exactly 

And off it, was. 

“We shall go to sleep, wherever we get to,” said the two ne 
ones ; “to be sure we shall roll forward.” 

They certainly did roll forward, and fell to the itt befo 
they were put into the pea-shooter, and yet they were Bt ais F 
the same. | ‘‘ We shall get: on best,” a 

‘‘ What is to be will be,” said the last, while it was flung out 
the pea-shooter ; it flew against the weather-beaten sill of a gart 
window and dropped into a crevice full of moss and soft moul 
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ie moss closed up oyer it; there it lay, in prison, it is true, but 
ot overlooked by Providence. 
_ What is to be will be,” it said. 

qn the little garret lived a poor woman, who went out in the 
aytime to clean stoves, chop wood, and do other menial services 
(that kind ; she was strong and industrious, but yet she always 
mained poor. At home in her little room lay her only daughter, 
ho was but half grown up and very weakly and delicate ; she had 
sen bedridden for a whole year, and it seemed as if she could 
sither live nor die. 

“She will go to join her little sister,” said the woman. ‘J 
ave only had these two children, and truly it was no easy task to 
rovide for them both; but God has lightened my burden and 
ken one away from me; now I greatly wish to keep the other; 
ut.I am afraid they will not long be separated, and my poor girl 
ill join her sister above.” 

But the invalid remained there; she lay patient and quietly all 
ay long in bed, while the mother went out to earn their daily 
read. 

Spring came; one morning early, when the mother was just 
ying to her work, the sun shone so brightly through the window, 
id his beams fell on the floor of the little room ; the sick girl, by 
1ance, turned her eyes towards the lower window pane. 

* T wonder what the green thing is which is peeping in at the 
indow ; look there how the wind moves it.” 

The mother went to. the window and half opened it. ‘Good 
acious,” she exclaimed, “here is actually a little pea that has 
ken root, and is putting out its leaves. I wonder how it came 
to the crevice. That is'a little garden which will:be a pleasure 
) you.” 

The invalid’s: bed was. moved close tothe window, that she 
ight see the growing plant:; the mother went out as usual to her 
ork, ) 
“Mother, dear,” said the girl in the evening, “I believe I shall 
on be well again; the sun was shining so brightly upon me to- 
ay ; the little pea is thriving so well, I think I shall soon thrive 
yain too, and go out into the sunshine.” 
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“May God grant it,” said the mother ; but in her heart she di 
not think it possible ; she supported the plant with a little sticl 
that had inspired her child with new hope of life, lest the win 
might break it; then she tied a piece of string on the sill and th 
upper part of the window-frame, that the pea had something t 
climb‘upon when it shot up ; it soon began to do so, one coul 
see it grow larger from day to day. be 

“Truly, it will soon have a flower,” said the woman one mort 
ing; and from this day forward she began to cherish hopes fe 
her daughter’s recovery. She remembered that the child hi 
spoken with more cheerfulness in the last weeks, and that she ha 
sat upright in her bed for the last few days, while she looked 
beaming eyes at her little garden, which consisted of a single D 
plant. 73 

One week after this morning the patient was, for the first tim 
able to be up for a whole hour ; she sat happily in the warm sul 
shine ; the window was open, and outside was the little plant wil 
its first pink flowers fully out. 

The girl bent over it, and kissed gently the tender leaves. + 
day seemed to her like a festival. 

“God himself has planted it and made it grow, my child, thi 
it might fill our hearts with new hope and joy,” said the hapf 
mother, while she looked at the = as if it had been a goc 
angel. 

But now, what about the other reno ie 

Well, the one that flew out into the wide world and said, * Cate 
me if you can,” fell into the gutter, and from thence it passed inte 
pigeon’s crop, where it lay like Jonas 'in the whale’s stomach. 

‘The two lazy ones reached the same destination ; they also we 
swallowed by pigeons, so they were, at least, in some way useft 
The fourth, however, which wished to go up into the sun; 'dropp. 
into the drain, and there it remained in the dirty water for vee al 
weeks, until it was quite swollen up. 2 

““T am getting so nice and fat,” said the pea, “I am neat 
bursting. I think no pea has done or can do more than that!” 
am certainly the most remarkable of the five: which were in’ t 
pod.” And the drain was of the same opinion) © 6) 4) 
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But the girl stood at the garret window with sparkling eyes, and 
1¢ hue of health on her cheeks ; she folded her thin hands over 
1€ pea-blossom and thanked God for it. 

“J,” said the drain, “stand up for my péa.” 


The Pen and the Inkstand 


N the room of a poet, where his inkstand 
stood upon the table, the following words 
=@ were spoken: “It is wonderful how much 
@_ can be got out of an inkstand! I wonder 
a) what the next thing will be! It is indeed 
f wonderful !” 
mummies.) (“It is indeed! It’s inconceivable— 
at’s what I always say!” said the inkstand, addressing the pen 
1d the other things on the tabie that were close enough to hear, 
It’s wonderful how: much can be got out of me! Indeed it’s 
uite incredible. » I really don’t know myself what’ the next thing 
ll be when the. man once begins to dip into me. A drop from 
¢ is sufficient to cover half a page of paper, and what a deal can 
> got into that. space! I am something perfectly marvellous! 
rom me issue all the poet’s works—all those characters so lifelike 
at people fancy they have met them—those inner feelings, that 
imour, and those delightful, descriptions of nature. I myself 
yn’t understand it, for Iam unacquainted with nature, but it just 
ppens to be in me. From me have issued and still issue those 
,0ps of graceful charming, damsels, of bold knights on prancing 
seds, of blind and lame, and goodness knows what else—I assure 
u_I don’t think of any of it.” 
“You're right there,” said the pen, “(you don’t think at all, for 
you did, you would understand that you only furnish the fluid. 
nu give the fluid so that I may write with it and put upon paper 
e thoughts: that dwell.in me. It is the pen that writes; no one 
s any doubt about that, and I should think that most people 
ow as much about poetry as an old inkstand.” 
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_ You have but little experience,” answered the inkstand ; yo 
have been scarcely a week in use, and are already half-worn, ou 
Do you imagine you are the poet?) You are only a servant, an 
before you came I had a good many of the same kind, both of th 
goose family and of English make—I know a quill as well a 
steel pen. I have had a great many in my service, and shall ha 
many more, when the man comes who makes the movements f¢ 
me, and writes down what he gets out of me. I should like 1 
know what he will take out of me first!” 

. “Inkpot!” said the pen. 

Late in the evening the poet came home. He had been to 
concert where he had heard an eminent violinist with wh 
glorious playing he was quite filled and enchanted. The artis 
drew a marvellous wealth of tone from his instrument ; first 
sounded like the trickling of drops of water, and like a showsis 
pearls, then like a chorus of twittering birds, and then aga 
it roared like the wind through the pine forests. The poet almo 
fancied he could hear the moaning of his own heart, but — 
melodious tones, like the sound of a woman’s voice. It seem 
as if not only the strings of the violin gave forth sound, but eve 
the bridge and the screws and the sounding-board too. It was 
marvellous performance! And though it was a difficult on 
it .really seemed play—just as if the bow were mere 
passing to and fro over the strings, and as though any one cou 
have done it. It seemed as if both did all between them; t 
master who led them and breathed life and soul into them w 
forgotten, but the: poet remembered him, named him, and wre 
down his thoughts about it all. 

‘“ How foolish it would be of the violin and the bow to boast 
their performance! And yet mankind so often does—the po 
the artist, the scientist, the general—they all do so. We are 
only instruments upon which the Lord our Master plays ; to H 
be all the glory. We have nothing of which we may 
proud.” 

Yes, that is what the poet wrote. He wrote it in the form o' 
parable and called it: ‘The Master and the Instruments.” *” 

“That’s one for you, madam,” said the pen to the inkstand, wt 
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ley were both alone again: “TI suppose you heard’ him read 
hat I wrote down ?”: 
“Yes, what I gave you to write,” retorted the inkstand. ‘ That 
as a knock for you, for your arrogance. That you don’t ‘even 
e when you're being made fun of ! I gave you a knock from 
y very inside—I ought to know my own sarcasm! ” 

“‘ Miserable ink-pot !” 

“Wretched writing-stick ! ” 

“And each of them felt’ convinced that he had made a clever 
tort, and that is a very agreeable feeling—one on which you 
eep well, and sleep they did. »But the poet did not sleep. 
houghts welled up from within him like the tones from the violin, 
ling along like pearls and roaring like the wind through the 
rests: He recognised his own heart in these thoughts and 
ght a ray of light from the Eternal Master. To Him be all 
e honour ! 


The Marsh King’s Daughter 


| tales about the moor and marsh. Asa rule 
“) these are suited to the age and understanding 
| of the hearers ; the very youngest are satisfied 
if they have ‘‘cribble, crabble, plooramoora” 
said to’ them, and think it an’ excellent’ story, 
but the elder ones want ‘something with a 
eper meaning, or at least something to do with the family. Of 
e two oldest and longest tales which have been preserved among 
e'storks, one is known to all of us—that of Moses, whom his 
other’placed in the Nile, and who was found by the king’s 
ughter, received a good education and became a great man, and 
‘whom it was afterwards not known where he was buried. ‘That 
a well-known story. 
The second tale is still unknown, perhaps because it is almost 
‘inland’ one. ‘It hasbeen handed down for thousands of years, 
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from mouth to mouth, from storkmamma to storkmamma, an 
each of them has told it better and better, till at last we tell it be 
of all. The first stork pair who told it, and who really took pa 
in it, had their summer residence on the wooden house of th 
Viking, which stands on the wild heath in Wendsyssel ; :that is 
say, if we wish to speak out of the abundance of our knowledge, ha 
by the great moor in the district of Hjorring, up by the Skage: 
the northern point of Jutland. It is said that, once upon a tim 
this all formed part of the sea, but that there had been an wu 
heaval ; the moorland now extends for miles on all sides, surrounde 
by damp meadows and treacherous swamps, by turf-bogs covere 
with blackberries and stunted trees. There is always a mist floa 
ing over this region, and seventy years ago it was still inhabite 
by wolves. It is fitly called the “ Wild Moor,”.and one can easi 
think how dreary and impassable it must have been, and he 
much marsh and lake there was a thousand years ago. | In deté 
there was exactly the same to be seen here as there is still: tl 
reeds were of the same height, and bore the same kind of lor 
leaves and bluish-brown feathery plumes that. they do now; tl 
birch stood there with its white bark and its fine loosely hangit 
leaves just as it does now ; and as regards the living creatures th 
dwelt here—well, the fly wore its gauzy dress of the same cut’ 
now, and the favourite colours of the stork were white and blac 
with red stockings. The people, on the other hand, wore coa 
cut differently from those of to-day, but every one who stro¢ 
across the treacherous moorland, were he huntsman or followe 
master or servant, shared the same fate a thousand years ago~ 
befalls those who venture on it to-day. | He sank and went doy 
to the marsh king, as they called him, who ruled. down in t 
great moor kingdom. ‘‘ Gungel-king ” he was also called, but 1 
like marsh king better, and that is what the storks call him te 
Very little is known of the marsh king’s rule, but perhaps that is 
good thing. 

Near the moorland, hard by the great arm of the sea th 
_ stretches from the German Ocean and the Cattegat, and which 
called the Lym Fjord, stood the wooden house of the Viking, wi 
its stone water-tight cellars, its tower, and its’ three. projecti 
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tories. The stork had built his nest on the roof, and there stork- 
namma hatched her eggs, and was certain that her sitting would 
ome to something. 

One evening stork-papa stayed out rather late, and when he 
ame home he looked very excited and flurried. 

“TI have something horrible to tell you!” he said to stork- 
namma. 

_ “Well, don’t!” she said ; ‘‘remember that I am hatching eggs, 
nd it might be injurious to me; and it has an effect on the 
ges.” 

“You must hear it,” he continued. “She has arrived—the 
laughter of our Egyptian host. She has ventured to make the 
ourney here—and she’s gone !” 

She who sprang from the race of the fairies! Do tell me all 
bout it! You know that I cannot bear to be kept seats Ae 
n my hatching time.” 

“You see, mother, she after all believed what ‘the doctor ‘said 
nd what you told me; she believed that the moor flowers here 
vould heal her sick father, so she flew hither in swan’s feathers in 
company with the other swan-princesses who come to the north 
very year to make themselves younger. She has come here, and 
he is gone!” 

“You are much too long-winded!” said stork-mamma; “the 
ggs might catch cold. I can’t bear to be kept in such 
uspense.” 

T have been watching,” continued’ stork-papa; “and this 
vening, as I went into the reeds, there where the marsh ground 
rill bear me; three swans approached. Something in their flight 
eemed to say to me, ‘Look out! that’s not altogether a swan, 
hat’s only a swan’s feathers!’ Yes, mother, I am just like yous 
ou know whether it’s the right one or not.” 

“Certainly,” she said ; “‘ but tell me about the princess ; I have 
eard enough of the swan’s feathers.” 

“Here, in the: middle of the moor, there’s something like a 
uke, you know,” said stork-papa. ‘‘ You can see a bit of it if you 
tretch yourself a little’ There, by the reeds and the green slime, 


ty a great alder stump; upon this the three swans sat down, 
20 
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flapped their wings, and looked about themselves. One of then 
cast her swan’s feathers off, and I immediately recognised her as th 
princess from our house in Egypt. ‘There she sat with no othe 
covering than her long black hair ; I heard her beg the two other 
to look after the swan’s feathers while she dived down into: 
water to pluck the flower that she thought she saw there. | 'T 
others nodded, picked up the empty feather dress and took it 
their backs. ‘Hallo! I wonder what they are going to do wi 
it!’ I thought, and she probably thought the same.:' She got 
answer, too, a practical answer—both rose and flew away with 
swan’s plumage. ‘Dive down,’ they cried. §Youwill never's 
Egypt again ; stay here in the moor.’. And with that they tore: 
swan’s plumage into a thousand pieces, so that the feather 
whirled about like a snow-storm—and then away they flew; the tw 
faithless princesses ! ” ich 
“That is indeed terrible!” said storkamamma; ‘1 can 
bear to hear any more of it—but do tell me what. happene 
next.” Ww Del 
“The princess wept and wailed aloud; and her tears: falling a 
the alder stump, the latter rose, for it was not a real alder stum} 
but the marsh king, he who lives and rules in the depths: of tk 
moor. I saw it myself—how the tree-stump turned itself roun 
and then it was no longer a tree-stump: it stretched out its lor 
slimy branches like arms. At this the poor child was terrib 
frightened, and jumped up and ran away. She hurried across tI 
green slimy marsh, but that will not bear even me, much less he: 
she sank immediately, and the alder stump dived down too— 
was he that dragged her down. | Great black bubbles rose up’ or 
of the slimy swamp, and then every trace of them vanished. _No 
the princess is buried in the wild moor, and will. never take: 
flower to Egypt. Your heart would have broken to see | 
mother !” +3 3 
“You ought not to tell me anything of this sort at such a time 
it might have a bad effect on the eggs... The princess will soc 
find some means of escape. Some one is sure to help her. Ne 
if it had been you or I, or even any of our famnily, it would ha 
been all over with us!” in tsorg BOM 
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ao “But still I shall go and see every day whether anything 
:ppens,” said stork-papa ; and so he did. 

A long time passed, when one day he sawa green stalk shooting 
) out of the deep marsh. As soon as it reached the surface of 
ie water, a leaf sprang forth and grew broader and _ broader, 
lose by it a bud appeared, and as stork-papa flew over the stalk 
1€ morning the bud opened by the power of the strong sunbeams, 
ad in the cup of the flower lay a beautiful child, a little girl, 
oking as if she had just come out of a bath. 

‘The little girl resembled the Egyptian princess so much that for 
e first moment or two the stork really thought it was she, but on 
cond thoughts it seemed to him more probable that it must be 
e daughter of the princess and the marsh king, and that was 
hy she lay in the cup of the water-lily. 

“But she cannot possibly remain lying there,” thought stork- 
ipa, ‘‘and in my nest there are too many persons already. But 
have an idea! The Viking’s wife has no children, and how 
ten she has wished to have a little child! They always say 
at the stork brings the little children, and now I will do so for 
ice in real earnest. ll fly with the child to the Viking’s wife— 
hat rejoicing there will be!” 

So the stork lifted the little girl out of the flower, flew to the 
ooden house, and picking a hole in the bladder window with his 
sak, laid the charming child in the arms of the Viking’s wife ; 
en he flew to stork-mamma and told her what he had seen and 
me, and the little storks listened too, for they were big enough to 
) SO. 

* So you see, the princess is not dead, she has sent the little one 
zi here, and now it is provided for.” 

“T said so from the first!” cried stork-mamma ; “ but now just 
ink a little of your own family. The time for our departure is 
awing near. I already begin to feel an itching in my wings. The 
ickoo and the nightingale have already gone, and I heard the 
lails say that they would be off too, as soon as the wind was 
vourable. Our little ones will get through the autumn manceuvres 
sl] enough unless I am mistaken in them.” 

The Viking’s wife was overjoyed when she woke next morning 
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and found, the dear little, child.in her arms. She kissed':it ans 
caressed it, but it cried terribly and struggled with its hands ane 
feet, appearing-not to be at all pleased. At last it cried itself t 
sleep, and as it lay there so ‘still, it looked wonderfully beautifw 
The Viking’s wife was extremely pleased, and felt light in bod 
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and soul; her heart bounded within her, and she felt that he 
husband and his men who were absent would return as une 
pectedly and as suddenly as the child had come, 4 

She and the whole, household had therefore enough to do i 
preparing everything for the reception of her lord. The lon 
coloured tapestries which she and her maids had _ themselve 
worked, and into which they had woven images of their deities- 
Odin, Thor, and Freia—were hung up ; the slaves polished the ‘ol 
shields that served as ornaments, and cushions were placed on tl 
benches, and. dry. wood laid on the fireplace in, the middle, of th 
hall, so. that the flame might be kindled in.a moment.» Tk 
Viking’s wife herself set to work,.too, so that she was. very. tire 
when evening came, and soon fell asleep. F 

When she, awoke early in the morning, she was terribly startle 
to find the child vanished. She jumped up from her couch, lit 
pine torch, and looked all round the room ; and behold! on - 
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art: of the couch where her feet had rested, lay, not the child, but 
great ugly frog. At this sight a horrible feeling came over her ; 
ae seized a heavy stick to kill the frog ; but it looked at her with 
ich strangely mournful eyes that she could not strike the blow. 
mce more she looked all round the room while the frog croaked 
Ya low feeble manner. The sound made her shudder ; and spring- 
ig from her couch, she ran to the little shutter that served as 
window and quickly flung it open. At that moment the sun shone 
rth, and cast its beams through the opening on ‘to the couch and 
pon the big frog, and suddenly—behold ! it seemed as if the wide 
jouth contracted and became small and red, the limbs moved 
id stretched, and assumed the most beautiful shape, and it was 
er own sweet little child that lay there and no. hideous 
og. 

“What is this?” she said ; “have I had a bad dream}? Surely 
is the little image of myself that is lying there! ” and she kissed it 
1d pressed it to her heart, but the child kicked and struggled, and 
it like a little wild cat. 

Not on that day nor on the following one did the Viking return, 
though he was certainly on his way home; but the wind was 
rainst him, blowing towards the south for the storks, A favour- 
le wind for one is a contrary wind: for another. 

After a few days and nights had passed, it became clear to the 
iking’s wife that her child was under a terrible spell. During the 
ly it was as beautiful asa little fairy, though it-had a bad savage 
mper; at ‘night, however, it was a hideous frog, quiet and 
ournful, with sorrowful eyes. Here were two natures. which 
anged inwardly as well as outwardly with the sunlight ; this was 
cause by day the little girl had the outer form of her real mother, 
it the disposition of her father—at night, on the contrary, her 
ternal descent made itself visible in the shape of her body, while 
e mind and heart of her: mother became dominant within her. 
ho would be able to break this spell that some wicked witchcraft 
d wrought ? ; 
The Viking’s wife was in great sorrow and trouble about it, 
d still her heart clung to the little creature of whose condition 
é felt she would not dare’to tell her husband on his return ; for 
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he would probably, according to the custom: of those times, hav 
the child put out upon the highway, so that any one who: likec 
might'take it. The good Viking’s wife could not find it in he 
heart to let this happen, so she resolved that the Viking shouk 
only see the child in bright daylight. i 

One morning there was a great rustling of stork’s wings on re 
of the roof ; more than a hundred pairs of storks had rested ther 
from the grand manceuvres, and were now soaring up to trave 


towards the south. sie 
'“All the males fall in!” was the order; “‘ wives and childre 
too!” 4 


§ How light we feel!” cried the little storks in chorus ; “‘we an 
itching down to our very toes, as if we were filled with nothing bu 


live frogs. Oh, how beautiful it is to go travelling abroad.” »_ 

Mind you Keep close tous as you fly,” cried papa an 
mamma. Don’t open your mouth so much, it’s bad for th 
chest.” i 


And away flew the storks. 
At the same moment the blast of the war trumpets sounde 
across the heath—the Viking had landed with his warriors. The 
were returning home richly laden with booty, from the Gallic cour 
where the people, as in the land of the Britons, sang in terror : | 


“* Deliver us from the wild Norihmen |" 


Life and boisterous merriment now entered the Viking’s cast 
on the moorland. |The great cask of mead was carried into th 
hall, the pile of wood was set alight, and horses were killed ; ther 
was to be a great feast. The priest who offered up: the sacrifice 
sprinkled the slaves with the warm blood to consecrate them, th 
fire crackled, the smoke curled up to the roof and the soot fell i 
flakes from the rafters ; but they were used to all that... The gues: 
were invited and received handsome presents; quartels .an 
treachery were forgotten. The company drank deep and threw tk 
bones into each other’s faces—that was a sign of good humou 
The bard, a kind of minstrel—who, however, was also a warric 
and who, having taken part in the Viking’s: expedition knew « 
what he was’ singing—sang a song in which all heard their warlik 
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eds recounted, and in which special praise was given to each. 
ery verse ended with the refrain : 


ome Goods and gold, friends untold, all must one day die; 
Though man himself must also go, great fame will never die!” 


Hereupon they beat their shields, and hammered the table with 
ives and bones, till the walls rang again. 
The Viking’s wife sat upon the dais in the great hall where they 
sted 5 she wore a silken dress, gold armlets and great amber beads. 
e was in grand array, and the singer mentioned her too in his 
ag, and spoke of the treasure of gold that she had brought her 
h husband. The latter’ was heartily delighted with the lovely 
iid ; he had: only: seen it in its beauty in the daytime, and its 
id nature pleased him. He said that the girl might grow up 
0a powerful woman of doughty deeds who would stand by her 
sband. She would not even blink if a practised hand were to 
ike off her eyebrows with a sharp sword in fun. 
The cask’ of mead was emptied and a fresh one brought in,’ for 
se were people who liked to enjoy everything in plenty. They 
tainly knew the old proverb—“ The cattle know when they 
ist’ leave the pastures, but a foolish man knoweth not the 
asure of his own stomach ”—oh yes ! they knew all about that ; 
t one knows one thing and does another. They also knew 
t “even the welcome guest may outstay his welcome,” but still 
y sat there, for bacon and mead are good things; all went 
rrily, and at night the serfs slept in the warm ashes, and dipped 
ir fingers in the fat soot and licked them, | These were the good 
times ! 
Ince’ more that ‘year the Wiking went forth, even though the 
umn storms were already beginning’ to blow. He went with 
men to the shores of Britain, calling that a mere pleasure trip 
oss'the water, and his wife remained behind with the little girl. 
is much is certain, that the foster-mother soon got to love the 
wr frog with the gentle eyes and deep sighs almost more. than 
‘beauty who struck out and bit. 
Phe raw damp autumn mist which kills the leaves in the wood 
ady lay upon heath and forest. The “ Bird Featherless,” as the 
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snow is called, fell in heavy masses, and winter was fast coming 0% 
The sparrows took possession of the stork’s nests. and talke 
about the absent owners in their own fashion ; but the stork pa 
and their little’ ones—what, indeed, had become of them? 
2 
‘The storks were now in the land of Egypt, where the sun se! 
out its warm rays as it does with us on a fine midsummer da 
Tamarinds and acacias bloomed all over the country, an 
Mahomet’s crescent shone brightly down from the cupolas 
the temples, where, upon the slender minarets, sat many «a stot 
pair resting after their long journey. Great flocks divided amor 
themselves the nests which lay close to each other on venerab 
pillars, and on the ruined temple arches of forgotten cities. Th 
date-palm lifted its screen on high as if it wanted to be.a su 
shade ; the greyish Pyramids stood out like shadows in the:cle 
air of the distant desert where the ostrich sped swiftly along, ar 
the lion gazed with his great grave eyes at, the marble: sphinx th 
lay half buried in the sand. ‘The waters of the Nile had receded, ar 
the whole river bed was swarming with frogs, a sight that w; 
exactly suited to the taste of the stork families. The young on 
thought it was an optical illusion, so delightful did they — 
_ everything. 

“'That’s how it is here, and that’s how we always live in a 
warm country,” said stork-mamma, and the youngones felt’ the 
mouths water. vd 

“Is there anything more to be seen?” they asked; “can we 
any farther in the land ?” | 

“There’s nothing more to be seen there !” answered | stor 
mamma, ‘Beyond: this district’ there are only immense fores 
whose branches grow entwined, whilst prickly; trailing plants b 
one’s steps on all sides ; there only the elephant with. his clum 
feet can make a path for himself, and the ‘snakes there ‘are; t 
large, and the lizards too quick for us. If you want to go. 
the desert, you'll get your eyes full of sand at the best of time 
but if it blows great guns you will be enveloped in a pillar of san 
Here it is best. Here there are arog and locusts... Here I sh 
stay, and yeu too!” esto) a cy yak eal 
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And they stayed there. The parents sat'in the nest which rested 
the: slender minaret, and at the same time busily occupying 
mselves in smoothing and cleaning their feathers, and in whet- 
g their beaks on their red stockings. Now and then. they 
etched out their necks and bowed gravely, lifting their) heads 


h their high foreheads and fine smooth feathers, out of which: 


ir. brown eyes peeped wisely forth. The young females strutted 
ut among the juicy reeds, glanced slily at the other young 
rks, made acquaintances, and gulped down a frog at every third 
p, or dangled a little snake at the end of their beaks ; this they 
ught looked pretty, besides tasting nice. The young males 
ked quarrels, beat each other with their wings, hacked away 
h their beaks, and even stabbed each other till the blood 
hed ‘forth. In:this way soon this and then that couple from 
ong the young ladies and gentlemen was engaged, and that was 
| what they wanted, and their only object in: life ;:then: they 
upied a new nest, and soon got into fresh quarrels, for in warm 
intries everybody is hot-tempered and hasty ; but still it was very 
asant, and the old people especially were delighted, for whatever 
young ones do is so prettily done. There was. sunshine 
ry day, and plenty to eat; there was nothing but pleasure 
hink of. But in the rich castle; at the Egyptian host’s, as they 
ed him, there was no pleasure to be found. 
‘he rich and mighty lord reclined upon his couch in the middle of 
great hall with the gaily painted walls—it seemed as if he were 
g ina tulip; but he was stiff and crippled invall his limbs, and 
stretched out like‘a mummy. His family and: servants stood 
ind him ; he was not dead, but he could hardly be said to be 
s. The healing marsh flower from the north, which was''to 
e been sought and brought home by those:-who loved him 
t dearly, never came. His beautiful young daughter who had 
n in swan’s feathers across sea and land, far up into the north, 
never to return. 
She is dead for ever,” the two snow-maidens had said on their 
rn, and they had made up a story which ran as follows: 
We three together,” they said, “flew high up into the air. A 
ter saw us, and shot an arrow at us; it hit our young friend 
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and sister ; and singing her farewell song, she slowly sank down, 
dying swan, into the woodland lake. On the shore of the’ lak 
under a weeping birch-tree, we laid her in the cold earth. Bi 
we had our revenge. We bound some fire under the wings of th 
swallow who had its nest beneath the thatched roof of the hunte: 
the house burst into flames, and the hunter was burnt with tl 
house. The blaze could be seen right across the lake, as far ; 
the weeping birch, where she now lies in the earth. She will nev 
return to the land of Egypt.” rig 

Thereupon the two wept ; and when stork-papa heard the stor 
he rattled his beak, so that it could be heard a long way off. 

“ All lies and deception!” he cried; “I should like to run n 
beak deep into their breasts.” it 

“« And break it !” added stork-mamma ; “then you would lo 
well. Think of paersel first, and then “of your faniletne re 
doesn’t concern us.’ 

“Still, Pll sit on the edge of the open cupola to-morrow il 
the wise and learned men assemble to deliberate upon the si 
man’s condition ; perhaps they'll get a little nearer the truth.” 

The wise and learned men came together and talked a gre 
deal upon all kinds of things out of which the stork could ma 
absolutely nothing, and nothing came of it either for the sick m: 
or for the daughter in the marshy moor. But still we will just he 
what they had to say, for we have to listen to so much in tl 
world. 

It would, however, be as well to hear what had happened ye: 
before, for then we shall be better versed in the matter, and v 
know at least as much as stork-papa. 

“Love begets life! The highest love begets the highest li 
Only by love can this life be saved!” This is what had been sai 
and it was very wisely and beautifully said, thought the learn 
men. . ‘ 

“That is a beautiful idea!” stork-papa immediately said. 

“JT don’t quite understand it,” replied stork-mamma, “and tl 
is not my fault, but that of the idea; but let that be as it aay 
have something else to think of.” 

Then the learned men had spoken of the Jove: for this. anil 
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ther, and the distinction between such love and that which lovers 
sel_and of that existing between parents and children, and of the 
ove of light for the plants when the sunbeam kisses the earth and 
erms ‘shoot forth—it was all so elaborately and learnedly ex- 
ounded that it was an impossibility for stork-papa to follow it, let 
lone repeat it. He became quite full of thought about it, half 
losed his eyes, and stood on one leg the whole of the following 
ay thinking; the burden of all that learning quite weighed him 
lown. 

But one thing stork-papa understood. All, high and_ low, had 
poken out of their inmost heart and said that it was a great 
nisfortune for thousands of people, indeed for the whole country, 
hat this man was lying there ill and could not be cured, and that 
t would spread joy and blessings if he were to recoyer.; But 
vhere did the flower grow which could bring him health?. They 
ad all searched for it in learned books, in twinkling stars, in storm 
nd wind ; they had searched for it in every byway they could 
aink of, and at last the sages and the learned. men, as we have 
lready said, had concluded that ‘Love begets life, even the. life 
f a father ;” .in this they had surpassed themselves, and said more 
1an they understood. Then they repeated it, and wrote down as 
prescription ‘ Love begets life.” But how the mixture which had 
een prescribed was to be prepared—that, they could not get over. 
t last they agreed that help must come through the princess, 
rough her who clung to her father with her whole soul, and they 
yen devised how the difficulty was to, be overcome. . Yes, days 
1d years had now passed since that night when the princess had 
staken herself by the waning light of the new moon’s, brief rays 
. the marble sphinx, had scraped away the sand from the pedestal, 
1d had gone through the long passage that leads into the depths 
- one of the great pyramids where one of the mighty kings of old, 
rounded 'by ‘splendour and glory, lies in the wrappings of a 
ummy. There she was to place her head on the dead king’s 
east, and then it would be made clear to her where life and 
liverance for her father were to be found. 

‘All this she had accomplished, and had learnt in a dream, that 
must bring home from. the deep lake on the moorland heath, 
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far north in the land of Denmark—the very spot had be 
accurately described to her—the lotus flower that takes root in tl 
depths of the water, and that by this her father would be heale 
She had therefore flown in swan’s plumage from the land of Egy 
to the heath, to the wild moor. it 
Do you see? all this stork-papa and stork-mamma knew, ar 
now we also know more about it than we did before. We kne 
that the marsh king drew her’ down to himself, and know too th 
she is dead for ever to her loved ones at home. One of the wise 
men among them, too, said just: what stork-mamma did, “She w 
be able to get herself out of the difficulty,” and with that th 
resolved to be satisfied and wait for what might turn up, for th 
knew of nothing better to do. tend 
*T should like = get away the swan’s feathers from the ty 
faithless princesses,” said stork-papa; ‘then at least they wou 
not be able to fly up to the wild moor again and do mischief, - 
could hide the two suits of swan’s feathers up there, till some o1 
has a use for them.” 
“ But where will you hide them?” asked stork-mamma. ri 
“Up in our nest on the wild moor,” he replied. “I ando 
young ones will take it in turns to carry them along with us)< 
our flight, and if they are too heavy for us, there are plenty. 
places on the way where we can hide them till our next journe 
One suit of swan’s plumage would certainly be sufficient for t] 
princess, but two are always better. In those northern countri 
one cannot have too many clothes when travelling.” 
“No one will thank you for it,” said stork-mamma, ‘ but you a 
master. Except at hatching-time I have nothing to say.” 
ee | 
In the Viking’s castle on the wild moor, whither the. stor 
directed their flight when spring approached, they had given t 
little girl the name of Helga.; but this name was far ‘too soft for 
‘temper such as was in this case wrapped up in the most beauteo 
‘form. Every month this temper showed itself in sharper o 
lines, and in the course’ of years, during which the storks we 
‘continually making the same journey—in autumn to the N ile, a 
‘in spring to the moorland lake—the child grew up into a big gi 
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id before one was aware of it, she was a lovely maiden of six: 
en. The shell was beautiful, but the kernel was hard and 
rsh ; she was as wild as most were in those stern, dark days. 
She took a pleasure in. sprinkling with her white hands the 
aming blood of the horses killed for the sacrifices ; in her wild 
oments she would bite’ off the head: of the black cock that the 
gh priest was about to kill, and to her foster-father she said in full 
nest * 

“Tf your enemies were to tear down the roof of your house, 
hile you lay heedlessly buried in sleep, and I were to see or hear 
‘I.would not wake you, even if I could. «I could never bring 
yself to do so, for my ears are still burning with the blow that 
u—yes, you—-gave me years ago. I have not forgotten it.” 

But the Viking thought she spoke in jest ; for, like all others, he 
ys bewitched by’ her beauty, and did not know that Helga’s 
mper and form changed, or how, without a saddle, she sat like a 
atue upon her horse as it rushed along on its wild career, and 
e@ did not dismount even when it fought with other horses. She 
ould often plunge from the steep banks, dressed as she was, into 
e rushing stream, and swim down the bay to meet the Viking 
1en his boat steered for home. She would cut off the longest 
ck of her beautiful hair and plait it into a string for her bow. 

*« What one does one’s self is well done !” she would say. 

The Viking’s wife possessed a strong will and character, even 
r those days, but compared to her daughter she was like’a 
ak, timid woman ; she knew, however, that it was an evil charm 
at lay upon the poor child. 

Apparently from pure malice Helga would frequently sit on the 
lings round the well, and when she saw her mother standing on 
+ balcony or come into the courtyard, she would beat the air 
th arms and legs, and’ then suddenly slip down into the deep 
rrow pit ; there with her frog-like nature, she would dive beneath 
s water, and rising, climb up like a cat, and come into the hall 
pping with water, so that the green) leaves strewn upon the 
und floated ‘in the‘stream that flowed from her. 

One thing only imposed a check upon Helga, and that was the 
sning ‘twilight. '! Then’ she would become quiet and thoughtful, 
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and allow herself to be advised and guided, and at that tir 
her inward feelings would draw her towards her mother. Wh 
the sun’ sank, and both the inner and the outer transformaty 
took place, she sat there quiet and sad, shrivelled up into the for 
of a frog.. Her body was indeed much larger than that of one 
those animals, and it was therefore the more hideous to beho 
She looked like a wretched dwarf with the head of a frog and wi 
web-fingers. Her eyes wore a very mournful expression ; voi 
she had none, only a hollow croak, almost like the sobs of a drea 
ing child. Then the Viking’s wife would take her on her lap, a 
forgetting the hideous form, gaze only into the mournful eyes, a 
say : 

“ T could almost wish that you were always my dumb frog ch 
you are more terrible when beauty lends you its form.” 

And the Viking’s wife wrote Runic charms. against witcher 
and disease, and threw them over the wretched girl ; but no e 
showed itself. FY 

“Tt is hardly credible that she was so small, and that she lay 
the cup of a water-lily,” said stork-papa; ‘‘ now she is quite gro 
up and the very cut out of her Egyptian mother—ah! we sk 
never see her again, After all she was not able to get out of 1 
difficulty, as you and the wise men said she would. Year in, y 
out, have I flown across the great moorland in all directions, | 
she never gave a sign that she lived. Yes, I'll tell you now h 
every year, when I came here a few days before you to mend | 
nest, and to put this and that in order, I used to fly to and 
across the lake for a whole night, as if I were a bat or an owl, | 
all in vain, The two coats of swan’s feathers which I and 
young ones dragged up here out of the Nile country have theref 
not: been used ; we had trouble enough to carry them up here 
three journeys, and now they lie here at the bottom of the n 
and should a fire break out some day, and the wooden house 
burned, they would be lost.” 

“And our good nest, would be lost too,” exclaimed | st 
mamma ; ‘you think less of that than of your wretched feath 
and yolm moor-princess. You had better go. down into the mz 
and stay with her, You are a bad father to your own children 
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aid that as soon as: I) hatched our first’ brodd. I only hope that 
either we nor. our, yoting Ones: may get an arrow into our wings 
om that wild girl. Helga does not in the least know what she 
oes. She might take into consideration that we have lived! here 
anger than she has ; we never forgot our obligations, and paid 
ur tribute every year—a feather, an egg, and a. young one, as we 
hould.. Do you think I. still go down into the courtyard and 
ander about everywhere as I once used to do, and as I still do in 
igypt, where Iam almost a friend of the people, and that:I can 
0 so far as to peep into the pots and kettles as I do there ? No, 
isit up here till I get quite angry with her—the chit !—and 'T get 
ngry with you\too! You ought just to have left her lying in the 
ater-lily ; then she would have perished long ago.’ 
~ You make yourself out worse than: you are,” said. stork-papa. 
I know you better than you know yourself.” 
With that he gave a hop, and taking two vigorous strokes with 
is wings, stretched out his legs behind him, and flew, or rather 
iled away, without moving his wings. He had already gone 
yme distance when he took a powerful stroke. The ‘sun shone 
rightly on his fine plumage, and his neck and head were stretched 
toudly forth— there was a swing and a go in his movements. 

“ After all, he’s handsomer than any of the others,” said stork 
amma, “ but I will not tell him so.” 


"The Viking came home early that autumn, laden with booty and 
ringing prisonets with him. Among the latter was a young 
hristian priest, one of those who despised the gods of the 
orthern countries. 

There had been much talk of late, both ini the hall and in the 
ttage, of the new religion which was spreading far and wide in 
€ south, and which had indeed been brought as far as Hedeby 
1 the Schlei by Saint Ansgarius.. Even Helga had heard of the 
lief in the White Saviour, who had out of love for mankind laid 
wn His life for their redemption ; but with her it had all gone in 
-one ear and outiof the other, as the saying is. It seemed as if 
e only understood the meaning of the word love when she lay 
ouching down in the locked chamber in the miserable a“ m of a 
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frog ; but the Viking’s wife had heard the story, and the tidings 
the Son of the one true God, and had been wondrously o 
by it. 

The men, on their return from their sea-voyages, had told of t 
splendid temples hewn out of beautiful stone, which had be 
erected to glorify Him whose service meant love. Some hea 
vessels, artistically wrought out of massive gold, had been tak 
and brought home. The fragrance of spices still clung to the 
for they were incense vessels, which the Christian priests swu 
before the altar, on which no blood flowed, but where the wi 
and the consecrated bread was changed into the blood of Him w 
had laid down his life for the sake of generations still unbo: 
They had taken the young Christian priest down into the de 
dungeons of the castle, and had bound his hands and feet w 
strips of bark. 

The Viking’s wife said that he was as beautiful to behold 
Baldur, and his distress touched her, but Helga declared that. 
ought to have cords drawn right through his feet and be tied 
the tails of wild oxen. 

“Then I would let loose the dogs and halloo! over moor a 
marsh and across the heath! That would be a sight for the goc 
And finer still to follow him in his career!” 

But the Viking would not suffer him to die such a death; 
intended to have him sacrificed on the morrow, on the blo« 
stained altar in the grove as a denier and despiser of the gr 
gods. For the first time a human being was to be sacrificed he 

Helga begged for the privilege of sprinkling the images of | 
gods and the assembled people with the blood of the priest. § 
sharpened her glittering knife, and when one of the great fie 
dogs that ran about the Viking’s castle sprang past her, she thr 
the knife into his side. “Only to see if it’s sharp enough,” : 
said, and the Viking’s wife gazed mournfully at the wild wick 
girl ; and when night fell, and the beauty of form and soul exchans 
places in her daughter, she spoke to Helga of her sorrow, 
eloquent words that came from the depths of her grieved he 
The hideous frog, in the form of a monster, stood before her 3é 
fixing upon her its sad brown eyes, listened to her words, ¢ 
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eemed to understand them with the sense of a human 


“Never, not even to my lord and husband, has a word passed 
ay lips of what I suffer through you,” said the Viking’s wife; “my 
art is full of sorrow for you. Stronger and greater than I ever 
magined is a mother’s love. But love never entered into your 
selings—your heart is like the cold wet plants of the marsh.” 
Then the miserable form trembled, and it seemed as if these 
fords touched an invisible bond between the body and the soul, 
or great tears came into its eyes. 

-**Vour time of trial will one day come,” said the Viking’s wife, 
‘and it will be a terrible time for me too. It had been better if 
ou had been put out on the high road, and the night wind had 
ulled you to sleep.” 

The Viking’s wife wept bitter tears, and went away in anger and 
orrow, passing behind the skin which hung loose over the rafter 
nd divided the hall. 
| The frog sat huddled up in a corner all alone. An unbroken 
tillness reigned; but at short intervals a half-stifled sigh escaped 
rom Helga’s breast ; it seemed as if a pain and a new life had 
een born in her heart. She took a step forward, listened, and 
hen taking another step, grasped with her clumsy hands the 
eavy bar that was laid across the door. Softly and laboriously 
he pushed back the door, and just as softly did she draw the bolt 
hat secured the latch, then seizing the flickering lamp that stood 
1 the ante-chamber of the hall. It seemed as if a stronger will 
snt her power ; she drew back the iron bolt from the trap-door 
sading to the cellar, and crept down to the prisoner. He was 
sleep ; she touched him with her cold clammy hand, and when 
e awoke and saw the hideous form, a shudder passed over him 
s if he had seen a ghost. Drawing her knife, she cut the cords 
nat bound his hands and feet, and beckoned him to follow her. 

He uttered some holy names, made the sign of the cross, and 
s the form remained motionless, he spoke as follows : 

“ Blessed are they who help the needy, for the Lord will deliver 
4em in their hour of need! Who art: thou? Whence this 
nimal shape which yet is so full of kind mercy ?’ 
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The frog beckoned him to follow, and led him through a lone 
corridor, concealed by curtains, to the stable, where it pointed” 
a horse. He swung himself upon its back, but the frog jump 
up too, placing itself before him and holding on by the horse 
mane. ‘The prisoner understood her, and at a swift trot they ro 
out on to the open heath along a path which he would never ha: 
found alone. - 

He forgot the hideous form, and felt only how the Lord’s m 
and kindness showed itself through the medium of the monste 
he prayed devoutly, and sang sacred lays. At this the unhapj 
maiden trembled. Was it the effect of prayer and song, or w 
this shudder called forth by the chilly dawn that was approaching, 
What were her feelings? She rose, and attempted to stop # 
horse and jump down; but the Christian priest held her bai 
with all his might, and sang a sacred song, thinking this mig 
break the spell that held her bound in the hideous form of a fre 
The horse galloped along more wildly; the heavens becan 
streaked with red, the first sunbeams pierced the clouds, and wi 
the bright stream of light the change in form took place. Hel 
was again the beauteous maiden with the fiendish, wicked min 
The priest was holding a most lovely young woman in his arn 
and this terrified him; he jumped down from the herse and co! 
pelled it to stop. ‘This seemed to him a new and dangerous pie 
of sorcery ; but Helga had also dismounted with a single lea 
and stood on the ground. Her short gown reached only to h 
knees ; she snatched the sharp knife from her girdle, and rush: 
quick as lightning upon the astonished priest. 

“Only let me get at you!” she cried. “Let me get at yc 
and my knife shall enter your body. You are pale as stra 
beardless slave !” hot 

She pressed in upon him, and they struggled together in fier 
combat, but an invisible power seemed to sustain the Christie 
He held her fast, and the old oak by which they stood came to ] 
aid, its roots half loosened from the earth acting as bonds for t 
maiden’s feet, which had become entwined in them. Hard by 
spring gushed forth, and the priest sprinkled Helga’s face a 
breast with the fresh water, bidding the unclean spirit go for 
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nd blessing her in Christian fashion ; but the water of faith has 
o power where its spring does not al flow from within. And 
et the power of the Christian became evident even here, for he 
ontended against the struggles of the evil power with more than 
ne simple might of man. His holy actions overpowered her ; her 
rms fell to her side, and she gazed with astonished eyes and 
allid cheeks upon him who appeared to be a mighty magician 
nd practised in secret arts. He seemed to her to be uttering 
aysterious runic charms and to be making secret signs in the air, 
he would not have flinched if he had raised a glittering axe or a 
harp knife against her, but now that he made the sign of the 
ross over her she sat there like a tamed bird, her head sunk upon 
er breast. 
- Then he spoke to her in gentle words of the deed of love that 
he-had performed for him in the night, when she had come to 
im in the form of a hideous frog to loosen his bonds and lead 
im out to light and life. She too was bound, he said, in closer 
yonds than those which had held him, but she too should be led 
9 light and life, and that by him. He would take her to 
Jedeby,* to the holy Ansgarius, and there in the Christian town 
he spell would be removed. But she should not nde before him 
nm the horse, even if she offered to sit there of her own 
ecord. 
You must sit behind me, not before me! Your magic beauty 
as a power that is born of evil—I fear it, although I am certain 
© conquer in the name of the Lord.” 
He knelt down, and prayed devoutly and fervently. It seemed 
s if his prayer consecrated the quiet wood into a holy church ; 
he birds sang, as if they belonged to the new congregation, and 
he wild mint smelt sweetly as if to fill the place of the incense. 
n a loud voice the priest recited the words: 
May He appear to us who dwell in darkness and the shadow 
f death, and direct our steps in the paths of peace.” : 
He told her of the deep love that pervaded the whole of nature ; 
nd while he spoke, the horse that had carried them both in wild 
areer stood still before the tall bramble bushes, and plucked at 
* The ancient Danish name of the town of Schleswig. 
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them, so that the ripe juicy berries fell down upon Helga’s heac 
offering themselves for refreshment. 

She patiently allowed herself to be lifted on the horse, and sé 
there like a somnambulist who is not awake and yet not asleej 
The Christian bound two branches together with bark, in the forr 
of a cross, and held it on high as they rode through the woo¢ 
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which got thicker as they went on, and at last became a totall 
trackless wilderness. 7 

Blackthorn-bushes barred the way, so that they had to rid 
round them. ‘The spring did not grow into a stream, but into 
stagnant, swamp, around. which the horse had also to be le 
There was strength and refreshment in the cool forest air, and n 
mean power lay in the gentle words that were uttered in faith an 
Christian love from aninward yearning to lead the poor maiden t 
light and life. Wi 

The rain-drops, they say, hollow out the hard stone, and tt 
waves of the sea round the rugged corners of the rocks. The de 
of mercy, administered to Helga, softened what was hard an 
smoothed what was rugged within her. It-could not be . 
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er, it is true—she did not know it herself; but does the germ in 
ne bosom of the earth, when the refreshing dew and the warm 
unbeams fall upon it, know that it carries within it growth and 
lossom ? 

“Just as a mother’s song enters’into a child’s mind, and it babbles 
ie words after her without understanding them, until they after- 
‘ards collect themselves into thoughts and become clearer and 
learer with time, so here too did the Word work which has the 
ower to create. ‘They rode out of the dense forest across the 
eath and again through pathless woods, and towards evening 
ey came across a robber-band. 

“Where did you steal that charming maiden?” cried the 
bbers, seizing the horse by the bridle and dragging down both 
1€ riders. ‘The priest had no other weapon than the knife he had 
ken from Helga, and with this he struck out to right and left ; 
ne of the robbers aimed a blow at him with his axe, but the young 
riest sprang aside and eluded the glittering blade, which sank deep 
ito the horse’s neck, so that the blood gushed forth and the animal 
Il to the ground. Then Helga, as if she were suddenly waking 
at of her long deep reverie, threw herself hastily upon the groan- 
ig animal. 

The priest placed himself before her to defend and protect her ; 
it one of the robbers brought down his heavy iron hammer with 
ich a crash upon the Christian’s head, that blood and brains were 
attered all around, and he fell lifeless to the ground. 

The robbers seized beautiful Helga by her white arms and her 
ender waist ; at that moment the sun went down and its last ray 
sappeared, and she was changed into the form of a frog. The 
eenish mouth spread itself over half the face, the arms became 
in and clammy,‘and a broad hand with webbed fingers spread 
it in the shape of a fan. Then the terrified robbers let her go, 
id she stood among them a hideous monster, and as it is the 
iture of the frog to do, she sprang on high, higher than her own 
sight, and disappeared in the thicket. The robbers began to see 
at this must be either an evil trick of the spirit Loke, or 
dden witchcraft, and they hurried away from the spot in 
(ror. 
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The full moon was already rising.. Soon it shone u 
illumined the earth, and out of the thicket crept poor Helga in th 
wretched form of the frog... She stopped before, the body, of th 
Christian priest and before her dead horse, and gazed at them wi 
eyes that seemed to, weep, while from the frog’s mouth came a croa 
ing that sounded like a child bursting into tears, She thr 
herself first upon. one‘and then upon the other, fetched water, 
the hollow of her hand which could hold a good deal on accot 
of the webbed skin, and poured it over them ; but dead they wel 
and dead they remained, that she saw. Soon wild beasts woul 
come and tear their bodies, but no! that must not be. a 

She therefore dug up the earth as much as she could, for st 
wanted to make them a grave. To do this she had only th 
branch of a tree and her two hands, while the webbed skin th; 
grew between her fingers got torn and the blood flowed over then 
At last she saw that her efforts would not be successful, so, sl 
fetched some more water and washed the dead man’s face, covere 
it with fresh green leaves, and gathering together some. larg 
branches she spread them over him, scattering dead leaves betwee 
the boughs. Then she brought the heaviest stones she could li 
laid them over the dead body and filled up the openings wi 
moss. In this manner, she thought, the mound would be stror 
and well secured. The night had passed in this hard work—tl 
sun burst forth, and there stood beautiful Helga in all her love 
ness, with bleeding hands, and for the first time with tears on h 
maidenly cheeks. Then in the | change that came over her’ 
seemed as if two natures were striving within her. She tremble 
from head to foot, and looked about her as if she were awakeni 
from a terrible dream. Then she rushed: toa slender tree, clu 
to it for support, and in another’ moment climbed up like a ¢ 
into the topmost branches., There she sat like a startled squirr 
remaining the whole day long in the solitary stillness of the woo 
where all is quiet and dead, as, they say—dead.  Butterfli 
fluttered around in play, ‘and close to her were numerous ant-hil 
each crowded with many hundreds of busy: little creatures hurryi 
to and fro. In the air danced: myriads of gnats, swarm. up 
swarm, and hosts of buzzing flies, lady-birds, gold beetles: a 
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ther little winged insects ; the earthavorm crept up out of the 
amp ground and the moles popped -out—for the rest, a deathlike 
lence reigned all around. No one noticed Helga but! the mag- 
HES, who flew with cries round the tree-top in which she sat.;. the 
irds hopped close up to her onthe boughs in bold curlosity, but 
glance from her eye was sufficient ‘to put them to flight.» They 
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suld, however, make nothing of her, neither could she understand 
erself. 

‘When ‘evening drew néar and ‘the sun was sinking, her trans- 
mation called her to: fresh activity..: She slid down: from the 
eé, and asthe last sunbeam vanished, she stood-there ; in: the 
wivelled: form of the frog with the torn webbed ;skin. on, her 
inds. But now hereyes were radiant with a splendour that they 
ad scarcely possessed even: in the maiden’s lovely form—they 
ere ‘the gentlé’ modest eyes of a girl that looked out from the 
og’s face. » They gave proofs of deep: féeling and of a human 
sart ; and the lovely orbs overflowed in tears, beautiful:tears that 
‘ought relief. fit i qos 
Yonder, on the mound she had raised; there still lay the cross 
ade of twigs, the last work of him who now lay dead and cold 
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beneath it. The idea to take up the cross seemed to come tc 
Helga of itself ; she planted it between the stones over him anc 
the dead horse. 

Sorrowful remembrances caused the tears to burst forth, and it 
this sad state she traced the same sign in the sand all round the 
grave, thus making a kind of ornamental border. As she made 
the sign of the cross with both hands, the webbed skin fell off like 
a torn glove, and when she washed her hands in the spring ant 
gazed i in wonder at their fair whiteness, she again made the sami 
sign in the air between her and the grave. Her lips trembled 
her tongue moved ; and the name of our Saviour, which she hac 
heard spoken and sung so frequently during her ride through the 
wood, now fell audibly from her. Then the frog-skin dropped off 
and she was once more the young beauty; but her head sanl 
wearily and her limbs required rest—she fell into a slumber. | 

Her sleep, however, was but short. Towards midnight sh 
awoke ; before her stood the dead horse, so radiant and full ¢ 
life that the fire gleamed forth from his eyes and the wound in hi 
neck ; close beside the animal stood the murdered Christia 
priest —“ more beautiful than Baldur,” the Viking’s wife would hav 
said—and yet he seemed to come in flames of fire. 

A look so earnest, so piercing and so full of justice, shone ou 
of the great gentle eyes that it seemed to penetrate into ever 
corner of the heart. 

Beautiful Helga trembled before this glance, and her memor 
awoke with a power as if the Day of Judgment had come. <A 
the kindness that had been shown her, every tender word that ha 
been said, sprang up before her; she understood now that it ha 
been love that had sustained her in those days of trial durin 
which every creature formed of the spirit and of dust—soul an 
clay—fights and struggles. She recognised that she had onl 
obeyed the impulse of her inclinations, and had done nothing fe 
herself ; everything had been given her, everything had happene 
as it were providentially. She bowed deeply, confessing her ow 
deep imperfection before Him who can read every fold of th 
heart, and at that moment there shot through her a ray from th 
flame of truth—the flame of the Holy Spirit. 
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“Thou daughter of the earth!” said the Christian priest, “out 
F the earth, out of the marsh didst thou come forth—from the 
uth shalt thou again arise. ‘The sunbeam within thee, conscious 
f its origin, will return thereunto, for it is not a ray of light 
roceeding from the sun’s body, but a ray that comes from God. 
come from the land of the dead. Thou too shalt travel through 
1e deep valleys into the radiant mountain-land where mercy and 
erfection dwell. I will not lead thee to Hedeby to receive 
hristian baptism, for thou must break the surface of the water 
at Covers the deep moorland, and draw up to the light the 
ving root of thy being and of thy birth: thou must exercise 
line energies, before the consecration may be given thee.” 

He lifted her upon the horse, and handed her a golden censer 
ke the one she had formerly seen in the Viking’s castle, and a 
rong, sweet fragrance rose from it. The open wound in the 
rehead of the murdered priest shone like a brilliant diadem; he 
ok the cross from the grave and held it on high as they sped on 
rough the air, over the rustling wood, over the hills where the 
arriors of old lay buried with their dead chargers. “The iron 
sures rose, sprang forward, and planted themselves on the 
immits of the hills; the bright circlet of gold with its golden 
10t shone upon the brow of each in the moonlight, and their 
antles fluttered in the wind. The dragon that sat guarding 
dden treasures, raised his head and gazed after the riders. ‘The 
yblins and mountain-sprites peeped forth from beneath the hills 
id the ridges of the fields, flitting to and fro with red, blue, and 
een flames, like the sparks dying out in a piece of burnt. paper. 
ver wood and heath, over river and marsh they flew along, up to 
e wild moor ; over this they swept in great circles. The Christian 
iest raised on high the cross, which glittered like g gold, and from 

s lips fell pious prayers. Beautiful Helga joined in the bymns, 

e a child lisping its mother’s song. She swung the censer, and 
fragrance so strong and so miraculous streamed from it that the 
eds and rushes of the moor burst forth into blossom. Every 
ed shot up out of the deep ground ; everything that had life rose 
. A veil of water-lilies spread itself out like a worked carpet of 
wers, and upon this lay a sleeping woman, young and wondrous 
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fair. Helga thought it was her own image that she saw reflec 
in the still waters; but it was hermother she beheld, the ma 
king’s wife, the princess from the banks of the Nile. one 
. The dead Christian priest commanded the slumbering wom, 
to be lifted up on the horse, but the latter sank under the burde 
as if its body were a pall fluttering in the wind. The sign of 
cross, however, strengthened the airy phantom, and now the t 
rode away from the lake to the firm land. } 
_ Then the cock crowed in the Viking’s castle, and the phantoi 
forms dissolved and floated away on the breeze, but mother “ 
daughter stood opposite each other. i 
“Ts it my own reflection that I see in the deep water?” aske 
the mother. 5 
“Ts it my own reflection that is cast upon the gleaming mirton 
cried the daughter; and they approached each other, and we 
locked in a close embrace. The mother’s heart beat quicke: 
and she understood what the quickened pulses meant. ‘¢ 
**My child! The flower of my own heart! My lotus-flower 
the deepest waters !” ae 
And she embraced her child anew and wept; her tears were 
fresh baptism of life and love for Helga. rt 
IT came hither in the feathers of a swan, and here I cast t 
plumage off,” said the mother ; “I sank through the treachero 
moor deep down into the ground, which closed like a wall aroui 
me. But soon I felt a fresh stream; a power drew me dor 
deeper, ever deeper, and I felt sleep pressing upon my eyelit 
I slept, and dreams surrounded me—it seemed as if I lay again 
the Pyramids of Egypt, but before me there still stood the swayi 
alder-stump which had inspired me with such terror on the surf. 
of the marsh above. I gazed at the cracks and wrinkles in the stun 
and they shone in colours and assumed the forms of hieroglyphi 
it was the case of amummy that I had before me. | At last t 
burst, and out stepped the thousand-year-old king, the mum 
form, black as pitch—a shining black, like that of the wood-sn 
or of the rich black slime of the marsh ; it was the Marsh King 
the mummy of the Pyramids—I knew not which. He wound 
arms around me, and it seemed as if I must die. I only returt 
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° life when my bosom became warm, and I found upon it a little 
ird which beat its wings, twittered and sang. © The bird flew from 
ny breast up towards the dark heavy roof, but a long green’ band 
till bound us together.) I heard and understood the tones of its 
onging : 
“Freedom! Sunlight! . To father!” 
Then I thought of my father and the sunny light of home, my 
ife and my love, and I loosened the band and let the bird fly 
way—home to father. Since that hour I have dreamt no more ; 
slept a long and deep sleep indeed, till within ‘this hour sweet 
ones and fragrance raised me and delivered me.”: Where did the 
reen band from the mother’s heart to the wings of the bird flutter 
ow, whither had it been wafted? Only the stork had seen it. 
“he band was the green stalk, the bow was the radiant flower, the 
radle of the child that had grown up so lovely, and that was once 
10re pressed -to its mother’s heart. 
_ And while the two were locked in each other’s arms, stork-papa 
ew around them in smaller and smaller circles, finally: darting 
way in rapid flight to his nest. Bringing thence the coats of 
wan’s feathers that he had saved so many years he threw one to 
ach, the feathers closed: around them, and they soared up’ from 
1e earth, two white swans. 

“Now we will talk together,” said stork-papa—“ now we under- 
and each other, even though the beak of one bird is differently 
xmed from that of the other. It is exceedingly fortunate that 
ou’ came to-night ; to-morrow we should already have been up 
ad away, mother, myself and the little ones—we are flying 
ywards the south: Yes, you may look at me! I am your old 
iend out of the Nile country, and so is mother too, though she 
ows it more in her heart than with her beak. She always 
eclared the princess would ees to help herself out, and I and 
\e youngsters carried the swan’s feathers up here. But how glad 
am, and how ‘lucky it is that I am still here! At break of day we 
all: be off, a large company of storks. We shall fly first, do you 
y close behind us, then you will not lose your way ; I and the tue 
ies will keep an eye on you, too.” 

“And the lotus-flower that I was to bring,” said’ the Bayptiat 
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princess, “ will fly besides me in the swan’s plumage. I shall brin 
with me the flower of my heart; and thus the riddle has be 
solved. Homeward! Homeward !” 

But Helga declared that she could not leave the Danish la 
without having once more seen her foster-mother, the kind Vikin 
wife. Every tender recollection, every kind word, every tear th: 
her foster-mother had wept, rose up in her memory, and at thi 
moment it almost seemed as if she loved that mother best. 

“Yes, we must go to the Viking’s castle,” said stork-papé 
“mother and the young ones are waiting for us there. What ey‘ 
they will make, and how they will rattle their beaks! Yes, moth 
doesn’t say much; she’s very brusque, but she means well. I'll ju 
give a rattle, so that they'll know we’re coming.” f 

And stork-papa rattled in first-class style, and he and the swat 
flew off to the Viking’s castle. 

In the castle every one was still fast asleep. The Viking’s wi 
had not retired to rest till very late on the preceding evening. SI 
was very anxious about Helga, who had vanished with the Christie 
priest now fully three days ago. Helga must have assisted him - 
his flight, for it was her horse that was missing from the stable: 
but by what power was all this brought about ? 

The Viking’s wife thought of the miracles that were said to 
performed by the White Saviour, and by those who believed in Hi 
and followed Him. Her fleeting thoughts shaped themselves in 
a vision, and it seemed to her that she was still sitting awake ¢ 
her couch and that darkness reigned without. The storm dre 
near; she heard the sea roaring and rolling in the east and we: 
like the waves of the North Sea and the Cattegat. The immen 
snake that encircled the earth in the depths of the ocean quak 
convulsively. It was the night of the downfall of the gods 
Ragnarok, as the heathens called the Day of Judgment, when 
was to pass away, even the great gods. The war-horn sounde 
and over the rainbow rode the gods, clad in steel, to fight the 1: 
combat. Before them flew the winged Valkyries, and the phantot 
of the dead champions brought up the rear. The whole sky arou 
them was ablaze with northern lights, though darkness conquad 
in the end. It was a terrible hour. 
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And close to her the terrified Viking’s wife seemed to see Helga 
tting on the floor in the hideous form of the frog, trembling and 
linging to her foster-mother, who took her on her lap and pressed 
er lovingly in her arms, hideous as she was. . The air re-echoed 
ith the blows of swords and clubs, and with the whistling of arrows, 
s if a hailstorm were passing over them. The hour was come 
hen heaven and earth were to: burst, the stars fall, and all sink - 
ito Surtar’s sea of fire; but she knew that a new earth and a new 
eaven would come, that wavy fields of corn would stand where 
ow the sea rolls over the dreary depths, that the ineffable God 
ould reign! And up to him ascended Baldur, the gentle, the 
ind, redeemed from the kingdom of the dead; he came—the 
iking’s wife saw him, she recognised his countenance—it was the 
nprisoned Christian priest. ‘‘ White Christian!” she cried aloud, 
nd with this cry she pressed a kiss upon the forehead of the 
ideous frog-child. Then the frog-skin fell off, and Helga stood 
efore her in all her beauty, lovely and gentle as she had never 
een before, and with beaming eyes. She kissed her foster-mother’s 
and, blessing her for all the care and love bestowed on her 
uring the days of trial and sorrow, for the thoughts she had 
istilled and awakened in her, and for uttering the name which 
1e repeated: ‘‘ White Christian.” Then beautiful Helga arose, 
mighty swan, and her wings spread themselves out with a 
istling noise like that of a troop of birds of passage in their 
ight. 

Then the Vikings wife awoke and she still heard the same 
rong beating of wings out in the air. She knew it was about 
e time when the storks migrate, and that it must be those whose 
ght she heard. She wished to see them once more and to bid 
em farewell on their departure. She rose from her couch and 
epped out upon the balcony, and now she saw the gable of the 
de-wing of the house crowded with storks, and all around the 
stle, over the tall trees, bands of them were wheeling in great 
reles ; but opposite to her and the balcony, by the well where 
elga had so often sat and alarmed her by her wildness, sat_two 
yans gazing at her with intelligent eyes.. She remembered her 
eam—it still filled her thoughts as if it were a reality, and she 
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thought of Hélga’in the form of a swan, thought:of: ther —— i 
priest, and suddenly felt her heart rejoice. | ni 

- The swans flapped: their wings and .bent their ecké as thine 
they also wished to send her a greeting, and the Viking’s» 
spread her arms out towards them as if she understood all thi 
and smiling through her tears stood sunk in deep thought. 

Then all the storks rose with a rustling of wings and a rattlit 
of beaks to start on their journey to the south. 

“We shall not wait for the swans,” said stork-mamma ; ‘‘ if the 
want to go with us, let them come. We cannot sit here till tl 
plovers start. There is something fine’ after all in travelling : 
families in this way—not like the finches and partridges, wh 
the cock-birds and the hens ‘fly in separate parties, which, to te 
the truth, is not at all proper. And what kind of stroke do i 
swans call that ?” rr 

“ Well, every one flies in his own fashion,” said didchdgetbadl tH] 
swans fly on the slant, the cranes in a triangle, and:the plovers' 
a snake’s line.” sg 

“Don’t talk of snakes when we are flying up here,” said stor 
mamma; ‘that creates desires in the young ones that can’t | 
gratified.” itd 

: t 

“Are those the high mountains that I have heard about 
asked Helga, in the swan’s plumage. ert dal 

“Those are thunder- clouds that float beneath us,” answered . 
mother i" 

*“What white clouds are oon that rise so eh ae eS 
once more. fe 

“Those are’ the mountains’ perpetually covered with stig 
which you see yonder,” said her mother; and it iis across t 
‘Alps towards the blue Mediterranean. o hsqqa 

af 

“ Africa’s land ! Eeypu's! atratla !” joyfully cried the daugh: 
of the Nile’ in her swan’s form, as from the lofty sky she caug 
sight of her native land looking like a yellowish wavy streak. 

And all the birds spied it too and hastened their flight.) 

~“T scent Nile mud and wet frogs,” said orkenamma 
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aakes my mouth water. Ah! now you'll taste something, and 
ow'll see the marabu, the ibis, and the crane. They all belong to 
ur family, but they are by far not so beautiful as we. They think 
nemselves very grand, especially the ibis; but he has been spoilt 
y the Egyptians, who make a mummy of him and stuff him with 
pices. I would rather be stuffed with live frogs, and so would 
ou, and that you shall be too. Better to have something in 
ne’s inside whilst one is alive than to be the subject of pomp 
yhen one is dead. ‘That’s my opinion, and mine is generally the 
ight one.” 
'“The storks have come,” they said in the rich house on the 
anks of the Nile, where the royal lord lay on soft cushions under 
leopard skin in the open hall, not alive and yet not. dead, 
oping and waiting for the lotus-flower from the deep moorland 
1 the far north. Relatives and servants stood around his couch. 
Into the hall flew two beautiful swans ; they had come with the 
torks. They cast off the dazzling white feathers, and there stood 
wo charming female forms, as like each other as two drops of 
ew. ‘They leaned over the pale, old invalid, and threw back their 
yng hair, and as fair Helga bent over her grandfather, his cheeks 
sddened, his eyes sparkled, and life came back to his benumbed 
mbs. The old man arose well. and young again; his daughter 
nd grandchild embraced him as if in a joyful morning greeting 
fter a long, painful dream. 


Joy reigned throughout the whole house and in the stork’s nest 
yo—in the latter, it is true, principally on account of the good 
od, consisting of numbers of frogs that seemed to spring in 
10als out of the earth. And while the learned .men_ hastily 
rote down the story of the two princesses and of the flower 
f health, as an important event and a blessing for the royal 
ouse and the country, the stork-pair told the story to their 
wily in their own way, but only after they had all eaten their 
lI, for till then they had something else to do than to listen to 
ories. 

‘Now you will at last be made something,” whispered stork- 
1amma, ‘ there’s no doubt about it.” 1 


; 
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‘What should I be made?” said stork-papa. ‘What have: 
done? Nothing at all!” : 
“You have done more than the others. Without you and t 
little ones the two princesses would never have seen Egypt ag; 
or have effected the old man’s cure. You will be made so 
thing. They will certainly give you a doctor’s: degree, and 4 
future our little ones will be born With it, and their children aft 
them, and so on. You already look like an Egyptian doctor—i 
my eyes!” 
The wise and learned men developed the fundamental idea, ¢ 
they called it, that ran through the whole event: “Love bege 
life!” This phrase they expressed in different ways. The wan 
sunbeam was the Egyptian princess who had descended to th 
Marsh King, and from this embrace sprang the flower. 4 
“T can’t repeat the words so very exactly,” said stork-papa, wh 
had been listening on the roof, and was now telling what he ‘ha 
heard to his own family. ‘‘ What they said was so complicate 
so wise and so deep, that rank and presents were immediate 
bestowed upon them ; even the head cook received a special mat 
of distinction—probably for the soup.” a 
“ And what did you get?” asked stork-mamma. ‘Surely the 
will not forget the most important one, and that you certainly are 
The learned men have done nothing throughout the whole matt 
but use their mouths ; but you will certainly get your due.” 
Late in the night, when the gentle peace of sleep lay upon tl 
now happy house there was still some one awake—not stork-paps 
although he stood on one leg, and slept as he kept guard—it w 
Helga. She stood leaning out over the balcony and gazing 1 
into the clear sky, where the great gleaming stars seemed to h 
larger and purer in lustre than those she had seen in the nort 
though they were the same. She was thinking of the Viking 
wife in the wild moorland region, of her foster-mother’s gent 
eyes, and the tears she had wept over the poor frog-child that ne 
dwelt in splendour under the brilliant stars in the glorious sprit 
air by the waters of the Nile. She was thinking of the love th 
dwelt in the breast of the heathen woman, of the love begotten { 
a wretched creature—a savage beast when in human eee 
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sathsome in its animal shape. She gazed at the gleaming § stars, 
nd thought of the radiance that had shone out from the forehead 
f the dead man when she flew with him through the wood ‘and 
cross the moor. Tones rang in her ears, words: she had heard 
ronounced as they rode along, and she was borne wondering and 
rembling through the air,—words from the great Fountain of love, 
he highest love, that embraces all mankind. 

Much had indeed been bestowed, attained, and won! Fair 
Jelga was absorbed day and night in thoughts of her great happi- 
ess, and stood lost in contemplation of it, like a child that 
urriedly turns from the giver to the beautiful gifts it has received ; 
he seemed to lose herself in the ever-increasing bliss that might 
nd, she felt sure, would come. Had she not been borne by 
niracles to greater and greater joy? And one day she was so led 
way by this idea that she no longer remembered the Giver. It 
ras the exuberance of youth unfolding its wings in bold flight. 
ter eyes were sparkling; but suddenly a loud noise in the court- 
ard below checked her thoughts in their wild career. ‘There she 
aw two great ostriches running round very quickly in narrow 
ircles; she had never seen this animal before—this great, fat, 
lumsy bird, whose wings looked as if they had been clipped, and 
he creature itself as if it had suffered violence. She asked what 
ad happened to the animal, and now for the first time she heard 
he legend that the Egyptians tell of the ostrich. 

Once, they say, the ostriches were a race of fine handsome 
irds, with large strong wings, when one evening the large’ birds 
f the forest said to the ostrich : 
~ Brother, shall we fly to-morrow, God willing, to the nver to 
lrink 2” 

“And the ostrich answered, ‘ 7 will.” 

At daybreak they flew off, first winging their way upwards, high 
p towards the sun, 'to the eye of God—ever higher and higher, 
he ostrich far in advance of all the other birds. The ostrich flew 
roudly up towards the light, confident of its strength, but, forget- 
ul of the Giver, it had neglected to say “ God willing!” 

‘Then the avenging angel drew aside the veil from the flaming 
cean of the sun; and'in a second the bird’s wings were scorched, 
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and it sank miserably to the ground. The ostrich and all its rac 
has never been able to fly again since; it speeds along whe 
‘startled, and rushes round in narrow circles. This legend inl 
warning to mankind that in their thoughts and efforts, in all the 
actions, they should say ‘‘God willing !” 

Helga bowed her head in deep meditation, and gazed at t 
timid circling ostrich, who took a silly pleasure in seeing its ow 
great shadow on the white sunlit wall. And a deep earnestne: 
took root in her heart and mind. A life very rich in present an 
future happiness was given and won ; what was still to happen, y 
to come? The best—‘ God aie’ 2 ) d 

f 

Early in the spring, when the storks again flew northwards, fa 
Helga slipped off her golden bracelet, scratched her name upon 1 
and beckoning stork-papa to come to her, placed the golden ban 
round his neck and begged him to deliver it to the Viking’s wife 
from this the latter would, no doubt, understand that her foste 
child was alive and happy, and thought of her. 

“That’s heavy to carry!” thought stork-papa, when he had 
round his neck; “but gold and honours are not to be throy 
away. The stork brings good fortune; that they will have | 
admit up yonder.” F 

“You lay gold and I lay eggs,” said stork-mamma ; “but yé 
lay only once, I lay every year, But neither of us gets any thanl 
for it. That’s what hurts me!” i] 

‘“‘But we have the knowledge of having done good, mother 
said stork-papa. 

“You can’t hang that round your neck,” retorted stork-mamm: 
“it gives neither a good wind nor a good meal.” in 

The little nightingale that sang in the tamarind tree was so¢ 
about to depart for the north too. Fair Helga had often heard 

_ singing up yonder by the wild-moor ; now she wanted to give it 
message, for since she had flown in swan’s plumage she understoc 
the language of the birds; and as she had repeatedly spoken it wi 
the storks and the swallows, she) felt sure the nightingale wou 
understand her. So she begged the nightingale to fly to the 
wood on the peninsula of Jutland, where the mound of — 
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wigs had been reared—she begged it to ask all the’ little birds to 
suild their nests round the grave, so that their songs should be 
eard there for ever and ever. And the nightingale flew away—and 
ime too. 


~ In autumn the eagle stood upon the pyramid, and saw a stately 
rain of richly laden camels approaching, of richly clad warriors on 
oaming Arab steeds that shone white as silver, with red quivering 
vostrils, and great thick manes that hung down almost over their 
lender legs. 

_ Rich guests—a royal prince from Arabia, handsome as a prince 
hould be, entered the stately house upon the roof of which the 
tork’s nest now stood empty; they who dwelt in the nest were 
10w in the far north, but would soon return. And they returned 
mn*the very day that was so full of joy and pleasure. A marriage , 
vas being celebrated here, and fair Helga was the bride, radiant in 
ilk and jewels ; the bridegroom was the young prince from Arabia, 
nd the happy pair sat at the upper end of the table between 
nother and grandfather. 

But the bride was not looking at the bridegroom, with his manly 
onzed cheeks around which a black beard curled ; she did not 
aze into his dark fiery eyes that were fixed on her, but far away 
t the twinkling star that gleamed down from the heavens, 

- Then the rustling of strong wings was heard in the air. The 
torks were coming home, and the old stork-pair; tired as they 
vere from the journey and in want of repose, at once flew down 
pon the balustrade of the verandah, for they already knew 
shat festivities were going on. As soon as they reached the fron: 
ier they had heard that Helga had had their figures painted on 
he wall—for did they not belong to her story too? 

“That is very nice and thoughtful,” said stork-papa. 

“Tt’s very little,” replied stork-mamma; “they could not have 
lone less.” ’ 
When Helga caught sight of them she got up, and came out 
pon the verandah to stroke their backs. The old stork-pair 
ragged their heads and bent their necks, while even the youngest 

f the young ones felt much honoured by this reception. 
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Helga gazed up at the gleaming star that shone ever brighte 
and between it and herself there floated a form, purer even thar 
the air and visible through it. It floated quite close to her—i 
was the dead Christian priest ; he too came to her wedding feast— 
came from the kingdom of heaven. 

‘The splendour and glory there outshines all that is known 0 
earth,” he said. 

And fair Helga prayed more beseechingly and more ferventh 
than she had ever prayed before, that she might be allowed t 
gaze in upon it for only a single moment,—to catch only on 
glimpse of the kingdom of heaven and all its glory. 

The priest carried her up amidst splendour and glory, in | 
wavy sea of melody and thoughts. Not only around her, bu 
within her, was such brightness and music as words canno 
express. a 

“ Now we must go back,” said he; ‘‘ you will be missed.” . 

“Only one look more!” she begged. ‘Only one shor 
minute |” , 

“We must go down to the earth. The guests will a 
depart.” 

“Only one look more! The last !” } 

And again Helga stood on the verandah ; but the marriag 
torches outside had vanished, the lights in he festive hall wet 
extinguished, the storks were gone—nowhere a guest to be seen— 
no bridegroom—all as though swept away in those few he 
minutes. 

Terror came over her. She strode through the great ou 
hall into the next chamber; there slept strange warriors. Sh 
opened a side-door that led into her own chamber, and as sh 
thought to step in there, she suddenly found herself in the garde 
—but it had never looked like that here before ; the sky sieame 
red-—it was the dawn. 

Only three minutes in heaven, and a whole night on earth ha 
passed ! 

Then she caught sight of the storks; and calling to hans sh 
spoke their language, and stork-papa turned his head towards he 
listened and approached, 
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~ “You speak our language,” he said ; ‘ what do you wish ? Why 
ire you—a strange woman—here ?” 

“Tt is I, Helga! Don’t you know me? Three minutes ago 
we spoke together yonder on the verandah.” 

_ “You're making a mistake,” said the stork; “ you have dreamt 
ull that.” 

~ “No, no,” she said, and reminded him of the Viking’s castle and 
he great sea, of the journey hither. 

~ Then stork-papa blinked his eyes. 

_ “Why, that’s an old story that I have heard tell of my great- — 
srandfather’s time! There certainly was such a princess here 
tom the land of Denmark, but she disappeared on the evening of 
yer wedding-day many hundred years ago, and never came back. 
You can read it for yourself on the monument in the garden 
yonder ; swans and storks have been inscribed upon it, and at the 
op you will find yourself in white marble.” 

It was so. Helga saw it, understood it, and fell upon her 
nees. 

_ The. sun burst forth in splendour; and as once the frog-covering 
ised to vanish at its rays and the lovely form appear, so now 
here rose in the baptism of light a form of beauty, brighter and 
rer than the air—a ray of light that rose up to its Father. 

The body crumbled into dust: a faded lotus-flower lay where 
Jelga had stood. 

‘‘ Well, that was a new end to the story,” said storx-papa; “I 
ad certainly not expected that. But I am very pleased with it.” 
_“J wonder what the youngsters will say to it,” observed stork- 
amma. 

“Ves, that’s the most important after all!” said stork-papa. 
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The Puppet Showman 


m N board the steamer was an elderly man wit 
| such a pleasant face, that if it did not beli 
him, he must have been the happiest m 
on earth. And he declared he was, I hea 
it myself out of his own mouth. He was 


Dane, the manager of a travelling theatr 
He had all his company with him in a grea 
big box, for he was a puppet showman 
His innate cheerfulness, he said, had been enlightened by a Poly 
technic student, and the operation had made him completely happy 
I did not understand all this at first, but he afterwards explained thi 
whole story to me, and here it is in his own words : 

“Tt was in the little town of Slagelse ; I was giving a perform 
ance in the hall of the principal inn, and had a brilliant audienc 
—an entirely juvenile one, with the exception of a couple of ol 
matrons, ! 

“All at once a person dressed in black, looking like a student 
enters the hall, takes a seat, laughs out loud at the right places an 
applauds just at the proper time. He was quite an uncommo 
spectator. Iwas very anxious to know what he was, and I learn 
that he was a student from the Polytechnic Institute at Coper 
hagen, who had been sent out to teach the people in the province: 
Punctually at eight o’clock my performance was over, for childre 
have to go to bed early, and the convenience of one’s audience ha 
to be consulted. At nine o’clock the student began his lectur 
and experiments, and now I formed part of his audience. It wa 
wonderful to hear and to see. The greater part of it was beyon 
my scope, but still it made me think that, if men can find out a 
much as that, they ought to be able to hold out longer on eart 
than they do now. They were little miracles that he performec 
and yet all was done so easily and so naturally. In th 
days of Moses and the Prophets a Polytechnic student lik 
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hat would have been one of the sages of the land; in the 
Middle Ages he would have been burnt at the stake. I did 
lot sleep the whole night, and when I gave another performance 
mn the following evening and the student was there again, I was 
werflowing with good spirits. I have heard of an actor who when 
laying a lover’s part always thought of only one lady in the 
udience; he played to her and forgot the rest of the house. Well, 
he Polytechnic student was my ‘she,’ my only spectator, to whom 
Jone I played. At the end of the performance all the puppets 
vere called before the curtain, and I was invited by the Polytechnic 
tudent to go and take a glass of wine in his room; he spoke of 
ny comedies and I of his science, and I think we were both 
qually delighted. Perhaps I ought not to say equally, for there 
vas a good deal that he did that he could not always explain—for 
nstance, the fact of a piece of iron becoming magnetic by falling 
hrough a spiral. How’s that, eh? ‘The spirit enters into it; but 
vhere does the spirit come from? I think it’s just as it is with 
yeople: Providence makes them turn a somersault through the 
piral of time, the spirit enters into them, and hey presto! you have 
_ Napoleon, a Luther, or some similar individual. ‘The whole 
vorld is a series of miracles,’ said the student, ‘ but we are so used 
0 them that we call them every-day matters.’ He went on 
xplaining until it seemed as if the top of my head were coming 
ff, and I honestly confessed that if I had not already been an old 
ellow, I would have entered the Polytechnic Institute at once and 
earnt to examine the world a bit more closely—in spite of my being 
me of the happiest of men. ‘One of the happiest !’ exclaimed the 
tudent, and he seemed to relish my words. ‘Are you happy?’ 
Yes,’ I said, ‘I am happy, and Iam welcomed in every town that I 
nter with my company. It is true I have certainly one wish, and not 
nfrequently it lies like a mountain of lead upon my good spirits : 
‘should like to be the manager of a live troop, of a real company | 
f actors.’ ‘You wish to have life blown into your puppets, so that 
hey may become real actors and you their manager,’ he said, 
Do you think you would be perfectly happy then?’ He did not 
hink so, and we discussed all the gos and cons, and at the end 
liffered as much as ever. And we drank to each other's 
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health in excellent wine, but there was some magic in it 
or I would certainly have been tipsy. But I was not; 1 
remained clear-sighted, and the room was filled with sunk 
whilst sunshine also streamed from the eyes of the Polytechnic 
student. It made me think of the gods of the ancients, and o 
their eternal youth, when they still went about on earth anc 
visited us mortals ; I told him that too and he smiled,—and ther 
I could have sworn that he was a god in disguise, or at leas 
belonging to the family. And he was too! My greatest wish wa’ 
to be realised; the puppets were to come to life, and I was 7 
the manager cif a living company. After he had promised thi 
we drank to each other’s health, and emptied our glasses. | Ther 
he packed all my puppets in the box, strapped it on my back, an 
let me fall through a spiral. I can still hear myself turnin; 
somersaults, and there I lay on the ground—I know that quit 
well—and the whole company jumped out of the box. Thi 
spirit had entered into us all; all the puppets had become distin 
guished artists, for they said so themselves; and I was thei 
manager. Everything was ready for the first performance ; th 
whole company, and the public, too, wanted to speak tome. Th 
dancing lady said the house would fall in if she did not stand o 
one leg, and being the mistress of the whole company she begge 
to be treated accordingly. The lady who acted the queen wante 
to be treated like a queen off the stage too lest she should get ou 
of practice. The man who had nothing to do but to hand over | 
letter considered himself as important as the first lover, declarin 
that the small parts were of as much consequence as the greé 
ones in an artistic whole. The hero wanted parts consisting onl 
of points, for these were always applauded; the prima donn 
would only act with a red light thrown on her, for she said the 
suited her, and blue did not. It was like being with flies in. 
_ bottle, and I was in the middle of the bottle—I was the manager 
My breath left me and so did my senses; I was as miserable as 
man can be. It was quite a new race of men amongst whom. 
had come, and I only wished I had them all in the box again, an 
that I had never become a manager. I told them straight ot 


that they were only puppets after all; at this they killed oil 
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yund myself lying on my bed in my room; but how I got there, 
nd more especially how I got away from the Polytechnic student 
é may know, but I don’t. The moon shone in upon the floor, 
here lay the box upset and all the puppets in a fine confusion— 
reat and small, the whole lot. But I was not idle; out of bed I 
imped, and they were all popped into the box, some on their 
ead and some on their feet; and shutting down the lid, I seated 
tyself on the top. ‘Now you will stay there,’ I said, ‘and I will take 
ire not to wish you flesh and blood again.’ I felt quite light 
sain—-J was the happiest of men. The Polytechnic student had 
loroughly enlightened me. I sat there on the box as happy as could 
e, and fell asleep. The next morning—it was really midday, for 
slept wonderfully long that morning—I was still sitting there 
appy, and feeling conscious that my former and only wish had 
een a foolish one. JI asked after my Polytechnic student, but he 
as gone, like the gods of the Greeks and Romans. From that 
me I have been the happiest of men. I am a lucky manager : my 
ympany does not argue, neither does my audience, for it is always 
tisfied. I can patch my pieces together as I like; I take what 
eases me best from each comedy, and nobody troubles himself 
out it. Pieces that are no longer looked at upon the real stage, 
at to see which the people flocked like mad thirty years ago, and 
which they wept till the tears ran down their cheeks, these I now 
ke up. I place them before the little ones, and they weep just as 
ipa and mamma used to do; only I shorten them a little, for 
vildren don’t care much about the love-nonsense—they want 
mmething sad, but soon over.” 
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The Child in the Grave | 


ORROW was in the house, sorrow in eva 
heart. The youngest child, a boy for 
years old, the joy and hope of his parent 
had died. There still remained to the 
two daughters—good, charming girls —t 
elder of whom was just about to be co 
firmed ; but the child one has lost is alwa 
the Acaneab and in that case it was tl 

youngest, anda son. It was a heavy trial. The sisters mourn¢ 

as young hearts do, and were especially moved by their parent 
grief. The father was bowed down, but the mother was qui 
overwhelmed by her great sorrow. Day and night she had sat | 

the sick child, had nursed him, lifted and carried him ; she had f 

how great a part he was of herself. She could not grasp that t 

child was dead, that he was to be laid in the coffin and rest in t 

grave ; she had thought God could not take the child from hi 

and when it really came to pass, and there was no longer a 

doubt, she said in her feverish pain : 

“God did not know it; He has heartless servants here | 
earth, ho act as they please, and who do not hear a mothe 
prayers.” | 

In her grief she turned from Heaven, and there arose Fy 
thoughts, thoughts of death, of everlasting death, that man becat 
dust in the earth, and that all ended with that. But such thougl 
afforded her no hold, nothing to which she could cling, and s 
sank into the bottomless abyss of despair. 

In her saddest moments she could not even weep ; she gave 
thoughts to the young daughters whom she still had. FE 
husband’s tears fell upon her brow, but she did not look at hi 
her thoughts were with her dead child—her whole mind a 
being were alone intent in recalling every remembrance of 1 
little one, every one of his innocent childish words. ‘ 
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The day of the funeral came. For nights before, the mother 
d not slept; but in the morning twilight of that day she 
imbered a little, overpowered by weariness, and in the meantime 
> coffin was carried to a distant room, and there nailed down, so 
at she should not hear the sound of the hammer. 

When she awoke and wanted to see her child, her husband said 
her in tears : 

““We have nailed down the coffin ; it had to be done.” 

“Tf God is hard to me, what can I expect from others ?” she 
claimed, amidst tears and sobs. 

The coffin was carried to the grave. _The disconsolate mother 
; with her daughters; she gazed at them and yet did not see 
sm, for her thoughts were no longer busied with her domestic 
arth. She gave herself up entirely to grief, and her mind was 
ised _restlessly to and fro, as a ship without a rudder or steers- 
in is tossed about by the sea. 

So passed the day of the funeral, and similar days of dull heavy 
in followed. With tearful eyes and mournful. glances the 
rowing daughters and the afflicted husband gazed upon her 
o was deaf to their words of consolation; and indeed what 
mfort could they offer her, wnen they themselves were so heavily 
wed down ? 

[t seemed as if she knew sleep no more; and yet that alone 
uld now have been her best friend, have strengthened her body 
1 brought peace to her soul. She was prevailed upon to seek 
‘couch, and she lay there still like one sleeping. One night 
‘husband listened, as he often did, to her breathing, and firmly 
ieved that shé had at last found peace and relief. He folded 
hands in prayer, and soon fell into a deep sound sleep himself ; 
did not notice that his wife got up, threw her clothes around her, 
| crept silently out of the house to reach the place where her 
ughts lingered day and night—the grave which held her, child. 
» strode through the garden of the house, and across the fields 
sre a path led to the churchyard. Nobody saw her on her walk, 
| she had seen no one—her eyes were fixed on one goal. 

t was a glorious starlight night. The air was still mild, for it 
the beginning of September. 
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She entered the churchyard and stood by the little gray 
which looked like a great nosegay of fragrant flowers. She's 
down and bowed her head low over the grave, as if she cou 
have seen through the heavy clay the little child whose smile : 
so vividly before her, the sweet expression of whose eyes, even: 
his bed of sickness, was never to be forgotten. How eloquei 
had been his look, when she bent down over him and took h 
little hand, which he himself was no longer able to lift! As st 
had sat by his bedside, so she now sat by his grave, except th 
here her tears had free course and fell upon the little mound. ~ 

“Do you wish to go down to your child?” said a voice q 
close to her—a voice that sounded so clear and deep, it we 


‘straight to her heart. She looked up, and beside her stood a mé 


wrapped in a black cloak with the hood drawn deep down oy 
his head, but still she could see his face under it ; it was stern b 
yet inspired confidence, and his eyes beamed with the brightness | 
youth. a 

“Ves, down to my child!” she repeated, and a despairir 
entreaty spoke out of her words. 77 

“Have you the courage to follow me?” asked the form; “la 
Death.” rie 

She bowed her head in acquiescence. Then in a second 
seemed as if the stars above shone with the radiance of the ft 
moon, showing her the bright colours of the flowers on the grav 
whilst the surface of the earth yielded gently and gradually like 
waving cloth. She sank, and the form covered her with his bla 
cloak ; it was night, the night of death, and she sank deeper th: 
the sexton’s spade ever penetrates, while the fae stoc 
like a roof over her head. 

The end of the cloak was drawn aside, and she stood in a are 
hall far extending and pleasing to the eye. Twilight reign: 
around. Suddenly her child appeared before her, and in a secot 
was pressed to her heart, smiling at her and looking more beautif 
than she had ever seen him do before. She uttered a cry whic 
however, remained inaudible. 6 

The sweet strains of heavenly music came swelling alternate 
quite close at hand and then from afar; never had such ee 
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ones fallen on her ear. They came from beyond the thick 
yrtain, dark as night, that separated the hall from the great land 
f eternity. 

‘My sweet darling mother,” she heard her child say. It was 
he clear, well-known voice, and kiss followed kiss in endless 
appiness, and the child pointed to the dark curtain. 

“Tt is not so beautiful as that on earth ; do you see, mother, do 
ou see them all? Oh, that is happiness !” 

But the mother saw nothing where the child pointed—nothing 
ut the dark night. She looked with earthly eyes, and did not see 
ike the child whom God had called to Him. She could hear, too, 
nly the sound—the notes of the music—but the Word, the Word 
a which she was to believe, she heard not. 

imal can fly now, mother, fly with all the other happy children 
ito the presence of the Lord. I would so much like to go; but if 
ou weep as you are weeping now I might be lost to you, and yet 

would so much like to go. Will you not let me fly? And you 
ill come to me there very soon, dear mother!” 

“Oh, stay! stay!” cried the mother; “only a moment longer, 
nly once more would I look at you, kiss you, and fold you in my 
rms.” 

She kissed the child and pressed it to her heart. Then her 
ame was called from above—called in plaintive tones. ‘Oh, 
hat can this mean ?” 

“To you hear?” said the child; “it is father who is calling 
ou.” 

And again, in a few moments, were heard deep sobs as of 
eeping children. 

“They are my sisters,’ said the child. ‘Mother, you surely 
ave not forgotten them ?” 

And she remembered those she had left behind. - Terror seized 
er; she looked out into space, and forms were continually flitting 
ust. She thought she recognised some of them as they flitted 
rough the Hall of Death towards the dark curtain, where they 
anished. Perhaps her husband and daughters would also come 
tting by. No, their sighs and lamentations were still heard from 
yove—she had almost forgotten them for the sake of the dead. 
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“Mother, now the bells of heaven are ringing,” said the chi 
*‘ Mother, now the sun is rising.” ue 

An overpowering light streamed in upon her. The child hil 
vanished, and she was borne upwards. It became cold all aroun 
her; and, lifting her head, she saw that she was lying in th 
churchyard, on the grave of her child. But in this dream G 
had become a stay for her feet, a light to her spirit; she fell ot 
her knees and prayed. i 

“© Lord, my God, forgive me for having wished to keep bacl 
an eternal soul from its flight, and for having forgotten my dutie 
towards the living whom Thou hast given to me.” ; 

At these words it seemed as if her heart found relief. The su 
burst forth, a little bird sang overhead, and the church bells ra 
for early service. All seemed holy around her—chastened like he 
heart. She acknowledged her God, she acknowledged her duties 
and eagerly she hastened home. She bent over her husband, wh 
was still sleeping ; her warm tender kiss awoke him, and heartfel 
words of affection flowed from the ps of both. She was. stron 
and -gentle as a wife can be, and frm her came those words o 
comfort, ‘“ God’s will is always best.” 

“Whence did this strength and feeling of consolation come t 
you so suddenly?” asked her husband. 

And as she kissed him and kissed her children she said 
“They came to me from God, through the child in the grave.” 


The Butterfly 


HE butterfly wanted a bride, and he, ¢ 
course, wished to select a very pretty on 
from among the flowers. He therefore ca: 
a critical glance over all the flower-beds an 
found that every flower sat quietly an 
modestly on her stalk, as became a maide 

wes who is not engaged; but there were a gre: 

many there, and the choice threatened to become tedious. Th 


— 
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tterfly did not care to take so much trouble, so he flew off on a 
it to the daisies. The French call this little flower “ Marguerite;” 
2y know too that Marguerite can prophesy, and that she does this 
en lovers, as they often do, pluck off one leaf after another, 
tting to each leaf a question concerning their lovers. | ‘* Loves 
2? Loves me not? Loves me? Loves me not?” and so on. 
ery one asks in his own language. So the Butterfly came to 
arguerite too to question her; he did not, however, pull its 
ves off, but imprinted a kiss on each, thinking that one gains 
ost by kindness. 

Dear little daisy Marguerite,” he said, ‘you are the cleverest 
man among the flowers, for you can prophesy. Pray do tell me 
ich one I shall get. Which will be my bride? When I know 
it, I will fly straight to her and propose.” But Marguerite did not 
swer. She was angry at his having called her a woman when she 
s still a maiden ; there’s a big difference. He asked for the 
ond and the third time; but when she remained dumb and 
swered not a single word, he would not ask any longer, but flew 
ay to begin his wooing at once. 

It was one of the first days of spring, and the snowdrop and 
ycus were everywhere in bloom. 

“They are very pretty,” thought the Butterfly ; “sweet young 
lies, but a little too much of the school-girl about them,” He, 
e all boys, looked out for elder girls. 

Then he flew off to the anemones. They were a little too bitter 
him, and the violets a little too sentimental ; the lime blossoms 
re too small and had too many relations; whilst the apple 
ssoms—well, it is true, they looked like roses; but they bloomed 
day, to fade to-morrow, at the first wind that blew. Such a 
ion would be of too short duration, he thought. The pea- 
ssom was the one that pleased him most ; it was red and white 
1 very delicate and dainty, and belonged to the domesticated 
idens who look well and are also useful in the kitchen. He was 
t about to propose when close by the blossom he spied a pod at 
ose end hung a withered flower. ‘‘ Who is that?” he asked. ‘‘That’s 
sister,” answered the pea-blossom. ‘‘ Oh, indeed! And you'll 


k like that later on?” he said, and flew away quite shocked. 
2R 


ser 
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The honeysuckle hung in bloom over the hedge—an abundant 
of young ladies all of one kind with long faces and yellow cor 
plexions. No! that kind did not suit him. E 

But which kind did he like best then? 

Spring passed and summer was nearly over, autumn came, 
he was still undecided. The flowers now appeared in the me 
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gorgeous apparel, but in vain—they lacked the fresh fragrance 
youth. A heart that is no longer young itself requires fragran 
and very little of that is to be found among the dahlias a 
poppies. So the butterfly turned to the mint near the ground. I 
this plant has fragrance in every leaf, not only in its blossor 
and smells from top to bottom. ‘TI will take her,” said | 
butterfly. And so he proposed. ». 
But the mint stood stiff and still, and heard what he had to s 
At last she said : “‘ Friendship, if you like, but nothing more. T 
old and you are old. We might, it is true, live for each other, | 
as for marrying—no! Don’t let us make fools of ourselves in | 
old age.” 
So the butterfly got no wife at all. He had been too k 
choosing, and that’s a bad thing to do. He remained an 
bachelor. e. 
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It was late in autumn, and the weather was rainy and duttl. 
he wind blew cold over the old willow-trees, and made 
em creak. It was no weather to be flying about in summer 
stume ; nor, indeed, was the butterfly out in the open air. He 
id chanced to get under cover where there was a fire in the 
ove, and where it was as warm.as it is in summer. He could go 
1 living, but “living is not enough,” he said. ‘One must have 
inshine, liberty, and a little flower.” 

And flying against the window-pane, he was seen, admired, 
uck upon a pin, and exhibited in a box of curiosities ; they could 
st do more for him. 

“Now I sit on a stalk like the flowers,” said the butterfly. “It’s 
xt so very pleasant after all. It must be something like this to be 
arried—one sticks fast.” With this he consoled himself 
ymewhat. 

“That’s a poor consolation,” said the potted plants in the room. 

* But,” thought the butterfly, ‘these potted plants are not to be 
usted ; they have had too much intercourse with mankind.” 


The Gobhn and the Huckster 


pens cere 3 NCE upon a time there was a real student ; 


i 
P\ yr Tay) i he lived in an attic and possessed Hoehne 
soma ill ee 


at all. But once upon a time there was also 
eo Vase G ' a real huckster; he lived on the ground- 
= 45) 
= ~~ 
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floor, and the whole house belonged to him. 
3 Do er iy 


| The goblin remained friends with him, for 
at the huckster’s they always had a big plum- . 
Z, pudding every Christmas Eve, with a fine 
rge piece of butter in it. That the huckster could afford, and 
erefore the goblin stayed in the huckster’s shop, and that was 
ry interesting. One evening the student came in through the 
vck door to buy some candles and cheese. He had no one to 
nd, so he came himself. He got what he wanted, and the 
ickster and his wife both nodded him a good evening. Madam 


Be bin. 
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was a woman who could do more than merely nod; she had a 
extraordinary power of speech. The student nodded too, but suc 
denly stood still reading the sheet of paper in which the chees 
was wrapped up. It was a leaf that had been torn out of an 
book—a leaf out of a book that ought not to have been tor 
up, a book that was full of poetry. 

‘“‘ Here’s some more of the same. kind,” said the huckster ; § 
gave an old woman a little coffee for the book. If you give m 
twopence you shall have the rest.” ; 

“Very well,” said the student, “give me the book instead of th 
cheese ; I can eat my bread and butter without cheese, It wow 
bea an to tear the book up entirely, Youare a fine fellow and 
practical man, but you know as much about poetry as_ thé 
cask there,” a 

Now this was very rude, especially towards the cask, but th 
huckster laughed and the student laughed, for it was only said i 
fun. But the goblin was angry that people should dare to sa 
such things to. a huckster who was a landlord—and who sold th 
best butter. 

When night came and the shop was closed, and all were in be 
with the exception of the student, the goblin came out, went int 
the bedroom, and took madam’s tongue away. She did n¢ 
want it while she was asleep; and on whatever object in the root 
he placed it that object acquired speech and voice, and told. st 
thoughts and feelings just like madam. But only one object at 
time could use it, which was a blessing, otherwise they would a 
have spoken at once, 

The goblin placed the mouthpiece on the cask in which lay tk 
old newspapers. “Is it really true,” he asked, “that you don 
know anything about poetry ?” 4 

“Certainly I do,” replied the cask. “‘ Poetry is something the 
always put at the bottom of newspapers, and which is sometim« 
cut out. I daresay I have a great deal more of it in me than th 
student, and yet I am only a poor cask compared to tl 
huckster.” 

Then the goblin placed the tongue on_ the conceal 
Mercy on us! how it rattled away! And he put it on the butte 
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isk, and on the till—all were of the same opinion as the waste 
uper cask, and the opinion of the majority must be respected. 

Now I’ll tell the student.” And with these words the goblin 
ole quietly up the backstairs to the attic where the student 
ved. The student had still a candle burning, and the goblin 
seped through the keyhole and saw him reading in the torn book 
at he had got from the shop downstairs. 

But how light it was up there! Out of the book shone a bright 
eam, which grew up into a thick stem and into a mighty tree, that 
se and spread its branches far over the student. Every leaf was 
esh, and every blossom was a beautiful maiden’s head, some with 
ark sparkling eyes, others with wonderfully clear blue ones ; every 
uit was a shining star, and there was a sound of glorious singing 
the student’s room. 

No, such splendour the little goblin had never dreamt of, let 
one seen or heard. He remained standing there on tiptoe, 
seping and peeping till the light in the garret went out. 
robably the student had blown it out and gone to bed, but the 
»blin remained standing there all the same, for he ‘could still hear 
ie sweet glorious singing—a beautiful lullaby for the student, 
ho had lain down to rest. 

‘What an incomparable place this is!” said the goblin; “I 
syer expected such a thing. I should like to live with the 
udent.” Then the little man thought it over—he was a sensible 
tle man too—but he sighed: ‘The student has no plum- 
idding,” and then he went down again to the huckster’s. And 
was a good thing too that he did come back, for the cask had 
most worn out madam’s tongue: it had already spoken out 

one side all that was contained in it, and was just about to turn 
und to give it out from the other side too, when the goblin 
itered and put madam’s tongue back into its right place. But 
om that time forth the whole shop, from the till down to the 
ewood, took its views from the cask; and all paid it so much 
spect, and reposed ‘so much confidence in it, that when the 
ickster afterwards read the art and dramatic criticism in the news- 
yper she was foolish enough to believe it came from the cask. 

But the goblin no longer sat quietly listening to the wisdom and 
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understanding to be heard down in the shop; no, as soon as t 
light glimmered down from the garret in the evening, he felt as. 
the rays were strong cables, drawing him up, and he was oblige 
to go and peep through the keyhole. There a feeling of greatnes 
came rushing over him, such as we feel beside the ever-rolling se 
when the storm sweeps over it, and he burst into tears; he di 
not know himself why he wept, but a peculiar and very pleasar 
feeling was mingled with his tears. How wonderfully glorious : 
must be to sit with the student under that tree! but that cou 
not be—he must content himself with the keyhole, and be glad ¢ 
that. There he stood in the cold passage with the autumn win 
blowing down from the trap-door in the loft ; it was cold, very col 
but that the little fellow only felt when the light in the attic wa 
put out and the sounds in the wonderful tree died away. Ugh 
then he felt frozen, and he crept down to his warm corner again- 
it was cosy and comfortable there! When Christmas came, an 
with it the plum-pudding and the great lump of butter, why, the 
the huckster was Number One. ‘ 
_ But in the middle of the night the goblin was awakened. by. 
terrible noise and a banging at the shutters, against which th 
people outside were knocking as hard as they could. The nig 
watchman blew his horn, fora great fire had broken out. Was_ 
in the house itself, or at the neighbour’s? Where was it? A pani 
ensued, The huckster’s wife was so bewildered that she took he 
gold earrings from her ears and put them into her pocket so the 
she might save at least something; the huckster made a dash for h 
bank-notes, and the maid for her black silk mantle—for her mear 
allowed her that luxury. Every one wanted to save the best thin 
they had; the goblin wanted to do that too, and in a few leaps h 
was up the stairs and in the room of the student who was calml 
standing at the open window gazing at the firé that raged in th 
house of the neighbour opposite. The goblin seized the boo 
lying on the table, put it into his red cap, and clasped it with bot 
hands ; the greatest treasure in the house was sayed, and now k 
ran up and away, out upon the roof of, the house, on to tk 
chimney. There he sat in the light.of the flames from the burnin 
house opposite, both hands pressed over his red cap in in 
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asure lay, and now he knew the real inclinations of his heart and 
ew to whom it really belonged: But when the fire was ex- 
guished, and the goblin again began to reflect calmly, well— 
“I will divide myself between the two,” he said, “I cannot give 
> huckster up altogether on account of the pudding !” 

And that was only human after all. Most of us stick to the 
ckster for the sake of the pudding, 


_ The Loveliest Rose in the World. 


garden in which one could find at all seasons 
of the year the choicest flowers from all parts 
of the globe. But roses were the favourite 
flowers of this queen, and therefore she had 
all possible varieties of them, from the 
OS common briar with its fragrant leaves to the 
est Provence rose; they grew along the walls of the castle, 
und themselves round the pillars and window-frames, climbed 
into the passages, and covered the ceilings of the halls; there 
> could see roses of every fragrance, shape, and colour. 

But sorrow and mourning dwelt in the castle; the queen lay on 
-sick-bed, and the physicians declared that she must die. 
‘There is after all one thing that would save her,” said the 
est of them. ‘If you brought the loveliest rose in the world, 
one that is the expression of the greatest and purest love, and 
ywed it to her, before her eyes lose their power, she will not 


» 


fen people came from everywhere and brought with them the 
st roses that grew in their gardens ; but nobody had the right 
.; the rose that could save her, had to be fetched out of the 
den of love; but which of the many roses there was the one 
t expressed the highest and purest love? 

‘he poets sang of the loveliest rose in the world; every one of 
m described another as possessing this quality. A message 
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was sent to every loving heart of every class, age, and station 
life in the whole country to ask for this wonderful rose. : i 

“Nobody has yet named the flower,” said the wise physiciai 
“nobody has pointed out the place where it is thriving in | 
marvellous splendour. It is not a rose from the coffins of Rom 
and Juliet, nor from the grave of Walburg, although these ros 
will live for ever in song ; it is not a rose that sprang forth fre 
the breast of Winkelried pierced by lances, from the sacred blo: 
running out of the breast of the hero dying for his own countt 
although no death can be sweeter, no rose more red than t 
blood that flows for such a sacred cause. Nor is it the wonderft 
magic flower of knowledge, to the growing of which many a mé 
devotes many days and sleepless nights of his young life in zealo 
studies.” F 

‘“‘T know where it grows,” said a happy mother, coming wi 
her tender child to the queen’s bed. “1 know where one can fil 
the loveliest rose in the world. The rose, which is the expressi 
of the highest and purest love, grows on the rosy cheeks of my swé 
child, when refreshed by sleep he opens his eyes and loving 
smiles at me.” 

“This is a lovely rose, but there is still one much lovelie 
said the wise man. 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said one of the women, “I have seen one mu 
more beautiful, I am sure no rose more sacred can bloom at 
where ; but it was pale, as pale as the petals of the tea-rose. 
saw it on the queen’s cheeks ; she had taken off her royal croy 
and in the long sorrowful night she carried her sick child abo 
crying and kissing it, and praying to God for its life, as only 
mother can pray in her anguish.” 

“Sacred and wonderful is this white rose of mourning in 
power, but it is not the right one.” . 

“No,” said the pious old bishop, “I have seen the loveli 
rose before the table of our Lord. I saw it shining like 
angel’s face. ‘The young maidens came to the Lord’s table 
renew the vow made at their baptism, and on their fre 
cheeks were pale and red roses; one was among them w 
looked up to God with all the purity and love of her soul; 
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ink her face then had the expression of the purest and highest 
ve.” 

“May God bless her,” said the wise man, “ but nobody has yet 
umed the loveliest rose in the world.” 

Just then a child came into the room—he was the queen’s little 
m; his eyes were full of tears, and tears glittered on his cheeks ; 
: carried a large book bound in velvet with silver clasps, which 
1S Open. 

“ Mother, dear,” cried the boy, “O listen to what I have read !” 
e sat down near the bedside, and began to read in the book of 
im who gave his life on the cross to save mankind, not only 
ose alive but also those yet unborn. 

“There is no greater love than this.” 

The queen’s cheeks coloured and her eyes were beaming, for she 
w: before her eyes the loveliest rose rising from the leaves of the 
yok, the rose which grew out of the Saviour’s blood at the foot 
the cross. 

“T see it,” she said; ‘‘he who beholds this rose, the loveliest 
the world, will never die.” 


The Racers 


i a ai NE prize, nay, two prizes, a small one and a 


a great one, had. been offered for the greatest 
Bins} ri: i 
Nr h 


swiftness, not in a single race, but for the 
greatest swiftness all the year rotund, 

“T obtained the first prize,” said, the 
hare ; ‘“ justice must at least be there, when 
relatives and good friends are members of 
the jury ; but that the spay has received the 
“ate prize I think is almost an insult to me.’ 

““No,” declared the fence-post, who had been a witness at the 
tribution of the prizes, “one must also take into consideration 
justry and goodwill, as several respectable people said, and I can 
ite understandit. The snail, it is true, required more than halfa 
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year to cross the threshold of the door, but he hurt himself, a: 
broke his collar-bone in the haste, for it cannot be denied that. 
was haste for him. He has only lived for the race, and carric 
his house on his back !—and all this is very laudable !—and une 
fore he obtained the second prize !” 

“They ought to have considered my merits,” said the sal 
“T should think no one has shown more swiftness than I in ff 
about ; and how far I have been !” f 

rs ess that is your misfortune !” said the fence-post. “You a 
too fickle! You always go abroad when it begins to freeze her 
you have no love for your own country! You cannot be ¢€¢ 
sidered.” = 

‘‘But if I were to lie all through the winter on the heath 
replied the swallow, “ if I were to sleep all the time, should I th 
be considered ? ” 

** Bring a certificate from the old marsh woman, stating that’ y 
have passed half your time sleeping in your own country; then y: 
will be considered.” 

“I think I have well deserved the first prize, not the seco: 
only,” said the snail. ‘This at least I know, that the hare b 
only run because he is a coward ; each time he thought there 
danger in the air. I, on the contrary, have made racing the ta 
of my life, and in carrying it out I have become a cripple! If t 
first prize was to have been given to any one, I ought to have be 
that person. But I do not understand showing off and boastin 
on the contrary, I despise it.” | 

“Tam able to affirm that every prize, at least my voting for 
had been given with just consideration,” said the old boundary-p 
in the wood who was a member of the jury. “I always do eve 
thing in due order, with reflection and calculation. Seven time 
had formerly the honour to be present and vote at the distributi 
of prizes, but only to-day I have had my will. At each distril 
tion I have started from a certain something. For the first pr 
I always started from the first letter in the alphabet, for the Seco 
from the last. If you will be kind enough to pay attention, I \ 
explain to you how one begins at the beginning. Commene 
with A, H is the eighth letter, there we have the hare ; that 1 is - 
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have awarded the first prize to the hare. S is the eighth letter 
ym the other end, therefore the snail received the second prize. 
he next time it will be the turn of I for the first and of R for the 
cond prize! Proper order must be in all things! One must 
ve a certain fixed point.” 
“T should certainly have voted for myself if I had not been on 
€ jury,” said the mule, who was also a juryman. “One must 
tt alone consider the swiftness with which one advances, but 
30 every other quality which one possesses—for instance, how 
ach one is able to drag. But this time I did not wish to lay 
ess On this point, nor on the cleverness of the hare in his flight, 
on his trick when he suddenly makes a jump aside in order to 
id- people into a wrong track, so that they do not know where he 
s hidden himself. | No, there is something else which is of great 
portance, and which ought to be considered. I mean that 
ich one calls the beautiful. I pay special attention to the 
autiful ; I looked at the fine well-grown ears of the hare ; it is a 
il pleasure to see how long they are ; it seemed to me as if I 
w myself in the days of my childhood, and thus I voted for the 
for!” 
“Pst,” said the fly. ‘I will not make a speech, I will only 
y something. I beg to say that in reality I have overtaken 
re than one hare. A little while ago I smashed the hind legs 
one of the youngest of them. I sat on a railway engine ; 
ften do that, for thus one can best observe one’s own swiftness. 
young hare ran a long time in front of the engine, he had no 
a that I was upon it. At last he had to give it up and 
leave the rails, but then the engine smashed his hind legs, for i 
upon it. The hare remained there, but I continued my 
ney. Surely that was beating him! But I don’t care for the 
ag 
“To me it seems,” said the wild rose, but it did not say so, for 
§ not in its nature to say anything, although it would have been 
yd if it had been said; “it seems to me that the sunbeam 
sht to have had the first and also the second prize. The sun- 
1m trayerses in the twinkling of an eye the immense distance 
m the sun down to us, and it comes with such force that all 
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nature awakes ; it possesses such beauty that we roses all blush ar 
breathe forth sweet fragrance! The honourable members of tl 
jury do not seem to have noticed this at all. If I were a sunbea 
I should give each of them a sunstroke, but this would mal 
them mad, and they may become so in another way. I 
nothing,” thought the wild rose. ‘‘ Peace reigns in the wood ! : 
is beautiful to bloom, to smell sweet, and to live—to live in sol 
and tradition. ‘The sunbeam outlives us all!” ¢ 

“What is the first prize?” said the earthworm, who had sle 
all the time and only now arrived. h 

“Free admission to a cabbage-garden,” said the mule. ‘I ha: 
proposed this prize. The hare was to have it, and therefore I 
a thinking and active member of the jury, gave -reasonab 
attention to the utility of the prize to him who was to have it ; ne 
the hare is provided for. The snail can sit on the fence at 
lick up moss and sunshine, and in addition to this has bes 
appointed one of the first jurymen for racing. It is really ve 
important to have a professional in the thing which mankind ¢ 
a committee! I must say I expecta great deal from the futur 
and we have already made a very good beginning !” 


Something 


WANT to be something,” said the eld 
of five brothers; “I want to do son 
thing. useful in the world. Howey 
humble my position may be, if tl 
which I succeed in doing is somethi 
good, it will be something. I will ma 
bricks ; fh are always wanted, an¢ 
shall really have dint uoHaPning® 

* But that something is not enough,” said the second broth 
“that which you intend to be is as good as nothing ; it is journ 
man’s work and can be done bya machine. No, then I wot 
rather be a mason—and that is what I have chosen, for it is rea 
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omething ; it is a position. By that one becomes incorporated 
nd a citizen ; one has his own banner and his own club-room at 
he inn. If all goes well I shall employ workmen, I shall become 
“master, and my wife will be known as the master’s wife ; that is 
eally something.” 

“That’s nothing at all!” said the third ; ‘that is not any real 
sition, and there are many in a town which are all far above 
hat of a master mechanic. You may be an honest man, but you 
till belong as a master only to those who are called the common 
eople. No, I know something better than that. I will be an | 
rchitect, will’ move in the world of art and speculation, and. will 
ank amongst the highest in the empire of intellect. I shall 
ertainly have to work my way up from the spade ; indeed, I may 
s well say at once that I shall have to begin as a carpenter’s 
pprentice, and go about as a boy wearing a cap, although I have 
eén used to wearing a silk hat. I shall have to fetch beer and 
pirits for the common workmen, and they wil! treat me in an 
isolent manner. But I shall look upon it all as a mummery and 
1e licence of a masquerade. On the morrow—that is, when I 
ryself ama journeyman—lI shall go my own way, and I shall have 
othing to do with the others. I shall go to college, learn draw- 
1g, and be called an architect. That is something ; indeed, it is 
great deal. I may attain to some rank, and even have something 
laced before and after my name, and I shall go on building just 
; others have built before me. That is a foundation upon which 
ne can rely. And the whole is something.” 

“But I don’t think anything of your something,” said the fourth ; 
I have no wish to sail in another’s wake, nor to be a mere copy. 
want to be a genius and become greater than all of you together. 
will be the creator of a new style, and will bring out the idea of 
ecting buildings suited to the climate and the materials found in 
ich country, as well as to the nationality of the people and the 
Boren of the age, besides building a storey more for my 
wn genius.” 

“But suppose both ‘the climate and the raaterials of a 
yuntry are bad?” said the fifth. ‘That would be a very 
yfortunate circumstance, for they are of great importance, 
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Nationality also may go on extending itself until it become 
affectation, and the development of the age may run wild witl 
you, as youth often does. I clearly foresee that none of yo 
will really become anything, however much you may think sc 
yourselves. But do what you will, I will not be like you... L wi 
keep clear of everything and criticise what you do. There i 
sure to be something wrong, and not as it should be abou 
everything ; that it will be my business to find out and CHD ORE 
That is something.” | 

This he did, and people said of the fifth brother : | 

“There is decidedly something about him, He has a good 

head, but he does nothing.” . 

But it was just that that made him something ! 

You see, this is only a little story, and yet it will have no ong 
as long as the world exists. 

But did nothing further become of these five brothers ? 

That would have been indeed nothing and not something. 

Well, let us hear the tale. 

The eldest brother who made bricks soon discovered that te 
each brick when made there was hanging a little coin, even if only 
a copper one. But many copper pieces, when laid upon eack 
other, make a silver dollar, and at whatever door you. knock witk 
one of these—be it the baker’s, the butcher’s, or the tailor’s—the 
door flies open and you get what you want. So you see what was 
hanging to the bricks. Some, it is true, crumbled away or broké 
in two, but even these could be used. 

On the high bank of earth which formed the dyke on the sea 
coast, a poor woman, named Margaret, wished to build herself ; 
cottage. So all the broken bricks were given her, and a fey 
whole ones too, for the eldest brother had a kind heart, even if he 
had not risen higher than brick-making. The old woman buil 
her house with her own hands; it is true, it was very small an 
narrow, and the single window was a little crooked. The doo 
was too low, and the straw roof might have been better thatched 
but still it afforded shelter, and from the cottage one could see fa 
out across the sea, which dashed wildly against the dyke. Th 
salt waves sprinkled their foam over the house, which stood “ 
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gafter he who ‘had made the bricks’ for it) was dead and 
ried. 
Phe second brother of course knew how to build. better than 
t; for he had been apprenticed to the trade. When’ hevhad 
sed his journeyman’s examination, he buckled on his knapsack 
i started off, singing the journeyman’s song of how he should 
nder abroad and come back as a’ master: 
And that he did too. When he had come. back and was a 
ster-builder, he put: up one house after the other in the town—a 
ole street, which when finished looked so well that it was really 
ornament’ to the town, ‘These houses built a house for him in 
arn which was his own property. But how can houses build a 
ise? Ask:them, and they would not be able to answer. But 
yple would ‘answer and say, ‘‘ Certainly, the street has built him 
house!” It was'small,:and)the floor was of lime, but when 
danced with his bride upon the lime-covered floor, it became 
sht and polished, and from every stone in the wall there sprang 
ower adorning the room as with the most costly tapestry. It 
; a pretty house, and in it were a happy pair. The banner of his 
ld waved before it, and the journeyman and apprentices shouted 
furrah |”: Yes, that was something. And then he died, and 
t was something too. 
Now came the:architect, the third brother who had first served 
un apprentice, had worn a cap and acted as an errand-boy, but 
| risen from the college to being an‘architect, and had gained a 
h-sounding title. Indeed, though the houses in the street had 
It his brother, the master-builder, a house, the street was named 
r the architect, and the finest house in the street became his 
perty 
[hat was' something, and he was something—and that with a 
title before and behind his name too. His children were 
ed “well-born,” and when he died his widow was a lady of 
k—that is something! And his name remained up for ever at 
corner of the’ street and lived in everybody's mouth as the 
ne of a street—and that is something too. 
hen came the genius, the fourth brother, who wanted to invent 
1ething new; something original, and a storey on top of that, but 
2s 
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he fell down and broke his neck. Still he had a splendid fune 

with the banners and band of his guild, while both his obituary 
the papers and the street through which the procession passed we 
strewn with flowers. Three orations were spoken over his gray 
the one longer than the other, and that must have pleased ‘him ve; 
much, for he was very fond of being talked about. A monument t 
was erected over his grave, only of one storey, it is true, but st 
that is something. As 

. He; as well as his three other brothers, was. now dead ; but ‘tl 
youngest, the critic, survived them all, and that was quite corre 
and as it should be, for in this way he got the last word, and | 
him it was of great importance to have the last word. What a he: 
he had! people said. At last his hour had come too, and he die 
and came to the gates of heaven. Souls always enter in couple 
so he was standing there with another soul who also wanted to | 
in, and it happened to be that of old Dame Margaret who | - 
built the house on the dyke. 

' “J suppose it is for the sake of contrast that this miserable soa 
and I must go in together,” said the critic. ‘Well, who are yo 
my good woman? Do you want to go in too?” he asked. 

The old woman curtsied as well as she could ; she believed 
was Saint Peter himself who was talking to her. “Iam a po 
old woman without any family; I am old Margaret that lived 
the house on the dyke.” 

“Well, what have you done—what deeds did you perform do 
there ?” 

‘I have really done nothing at all in the world—nothing tl 
would make these Bates open for me. It will be pure: mercy if 
allow me to slip in.’ 

“In what manner did you leave the world?” he went on to a: 
just for the sake of saying something, as he was getting area 
standing there waiting. 

“Well, I really don’t know how I left it. I was ill and hiseall 
during the last few years,and I suppose I could not stand creepi 
out of bed and coming suddenly into frost and cold. It was 
hard winter, but now I have got through it. There were a few ‘ca 
days, but very cold, as your honour knows; the ice-mantle lay up 
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> water as far out as one could see. All the townspeople 
Iked upon it, and I think they said there was skating and 
ncing ; there was certainly music and feasting too, for I heard 
> sounds in my humble cottage where I. lay. And. then 
wards evening the moon rose; but not in its full splendour; I 
9ked from my bed: out across 'the wide sea, and there, just where 
> sky and the sea met, I saw a strange white cloud rising. I lay 
zing at the cloud, and I also saw the small: black spot in the 
ddle of it growing larger and larger, and then I knew what it 
sant, for I am old and experienced. Although that sign is not 
en seen, I knew it and horror crept oyer me. I had seen the 
ne thing twice before in my life, and knew that there would be 
terrible storm with a spring tide, which would swallow up those 
or people who were now drinking, dancing, and making merry. 
ung and old, the whole town were there ; who would warn them 
no ‘one noticed the sign, or knew what it meant as I did?: I got 
ite alarmed, and felt such life within me as I had not felt fora 
wg time. , Out of the bed I. came and got to the window; 
sould not drag myself any farther from weakness, but I managed 
open the windows, and I saw the people outside running and 
ncing on the ice. I also saw the beautiful flags waving in the © 
ad, and I heard the boys shouting “ hurrah” and young men and 
Is singing: It was very merry everywhere, but alas! the white 
ud with the black spot. I shouted as loud as I could, but no 
e heard me; I was too far off from them. Soon the storm must 
rst, the ice break, and all who were on it be irretrievably lost. 
ey could not hear me, and I could not get out to them; oh! if I 
ild only get them to the shore. Then Heaven sent me the idea of 
ting light to my bed; it would be better to burn the house 
wn. than that so many people should perish miserably. I 
-ceeded in striking a light and the red flames leapt up just as I 
s fortunate enough toescape by the door. But I remained lying 
fore the threshold and could get no farther. The flames darted 
t after me, burst out of the window, and leapt up on high through 
. roof. All the people on the ice saw them, and came running 
as fast-as they could to help a poor old woman who, as they 
yught, was being burnt alive. There was not one but ran; 
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I heard them coming, but I also felt a sudden rush of wind and 
heard a sound like the roar of heavy cannons. ‘The spring-tic 
raised the ice covering which split up into a thousand pieces } bi 
the people had reached the dyke where the sparks were flyir 
around me—I had saved them all! But I suppose I could’ nx 
stand the cold nor the fright, and so now I am come ‘here to tk 
gates of heaven. They do say that they are sometimes opené 
even for such a poor old creature as I am, and now’ I hat 
no longer a house down on the dyke .either—but I suppose th 
fact will not gain me admission here.” va 

Then the gates of heaven opened, and the angel led tt 
old woman in. Just outside she had dropped one straw—one | 
the straws of her bed which she had set on fire to save so mar 
lives. It had been changed into the purest gold, and into suc 
gold too as constantly grew up into the finest flowers and leaves. 

“Do you see? this is what the old woman brought,” said ‘tl 
angel. ‘What do you bring? Oh yes, I know that: you’ d 
nothing, that you did not even make a brick. “If you could on 
go back now and manage to produce as much as that!) ‘Probab 
the brick would not be worth much when you had made it, bi 
~ still, made with a good will, it would be at least’ renee An 
how you can’t go back, and I can’t do anything’ for you.” Dit 

‘Then the poor soul, the old dame who had lived in’ the hou 
on the dyke, pleaded for him. “His brother gave me the bric 
and broken pieces out of which I constructed my humble hous 
and that was a good deal for poor me. Now, could not all the piee 
and the whole bricks be as good as one for him? It is an act’ 
mercy. ki has great need of it now, and here ‘is the very founta 
of mercy.” } 

“Your brother, he whom you used to call the humblest of y« 
all,” said the angel, ‘‘he whose honest labour seemed to you'tl 
lowliest, sends you this heavenly gift. You shall not be turn 
away. You shall be permitted to stand outside here and’ reflec 
and to try and better your life on earth ; but you shall ‘not ent 
before you have performed one good deed—something.” 9) > 

“T could have expressed that better,” thought the critic, but | 
did not say it aloud, and that for him was indeed something. 
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At the Uttermost Parts of the Sea 


7p ARGE ships were sent high up to the North 
Pole, in order to find out the uttermost 
limits, the last sea-shores, and to try how far 
it was ,possible for men to advance up 
there, 
- They were already sailing for a long, long 
~ time, through fogs and ice, and their crews 
1 to ica many hardships ; at last the winter had come and the 
1} had disappeared from those regions; they knew there would 
w be a.night many, many weeks long. As faras the eye could 
ch it was one single ice block; the ships were anchored to it, the 
yw was piled up in large aie and. huts were made of it in the 
ipe of beehives—some as large as the old barrows, some, on the 
er hand, only big enough to accommodate two or four men. It 
s, however, not quite dark; the northern lights were shining red 
1 blue, it was a lasting, magnificent firework... The snow 
tered and sparkled, so that the night was one single long 
light. .When it was brightest. the natives came in troops, 
nderful to look at in their hairy, rough fur clothing ;, they came 
sleighs, consisting of ice-blocks, and brought hides and skins in 
xe bundles with them; thus the snow huts received warm foot- 
s, for the skins were either used as such or as counterpanes. 
e sailors made up their, beds under the snow roof ; while it froze 
side till,it creaked, very much harder than it freezes with us in 
winter. We were still in the latter part of autumn, and they 
ught of this up.there ; they remembered the yellow leaves on 
trees in their) native country. The clock pointed out that it 
; evening and time for going to bed, and in one of the snow 
s two were already stretching themselves out to rest. The 
ingest of them had with him his best and dearest treasure from 
ne, the Bible which his grandmother had given him on parting. 
sry, night, the Holy Scriptures were resting under his head, and 
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he knew from his childhood what was written in it; he read 
daily when he was lying on his couch, and often those holy wor 
came into his mind which run: “If I take the wings of the 
morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, even there Tho 
art with me, and Thy right hand shall uphold me!” Under t 

influence of the eternal Word and of true belief he closed his eye: 
and sleep overcame him, and a dream which was a revelation of th 
Holy Ghost in God. His soul was alive and active while the bod 
was resting ; he felt this life, and it seemed to him as if dear, we 
known airs were sounding and gentle summer breezes floating ov 
him, and from his resting-place he saw it shine over him as if it we 
penetrating from outside through the snow-crust. He raised ‘h 
head, but the beaming brightness was, however, not the reflecti 
of the snow-crust, but the great wings of an angel, into whose gentl 
sweet face he gazed up. As if from the cup ofa lily the angel ros 
from the leaves of the Bible, spreading his arms wide, and the wall 
of the snow-hut sank into the ground as if they were a light, air 
veil of fog ; the green meadows and hills of home lay around hin 
with the red-brown woods, in the still sunshine of a beautifi 
autumn day; the stork’s nest was empty, but some apples still hun 
on the wild crab-tree, although it was already leafless; the red hit 
glittered, and a starling was whistling in the green cage over th 
window of a peasant’s cottage, his home. The starling we 
whistling tunes that it had learnt, and the grandmother we 
hanging green leaves on its cage, just as her grandson had alway 
done. ‘The daughter of the village blacksmith, young and beautifu 
was standing at the well, drawing water, and nodded to the gran 
mother, who nodded to her and showed her a letter which ha 
come from far, far away. The letter had come this very mornit 
from the cold region near the North Pole, where the grandson w: 
in the hand of God. They smiled and cried; and he, up there, ’ 
the ice and snow, under the wings of the angel, he too smiled ar 
cried in his spirit with them, for he saw and heard them. © 'T] 
letter was read aloud, and the words from the Holy Scripture: “, 
the uttermost parts of the sea Thy right hand shall uphold me 
Round him sounded a beautiful psalm, and the angel let ‘h 
wings sink down like a veil over the sleeping man. ‘The vision hi 
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sappeared, it was dark in the snow-hut, but the Bible rested 
ider his head, faith and hope dwelt in his heart. God was with 
m, and he carried his home in his heart—“‘at the uttermost parts 
“the sea.” 


There is a Difference 


still blew cold, but bushes and trees, field 
and meadow, told that spring had come. 
Everything was covered with flowers, even 
to the blossoming hedges. Here spring 
was looking after his own business, and 
preaching down from a little apple-tree, 
om which hung a single branch, fresh and blooming, covered 
ith delicate pink blossoms that were just about to open. The 
anch knew very well how beautiful it-was, for that knowledge 
ss in the leaf as well as in the flesh; it was therefore not sur- 
ised when a nobleman’s carriage stopped before it, and the 
yung countess said that an apple-branch was the loveliest thing 
at could be seen, and that it was spring itself in its most beauti- 
lform. The branch was broken off, and taking it in her delicate 
ind, she held it in the shadow of her silk parasol; then they 
‘ove to the castle, in which there were lofty halls and splendid 
oms. Pure white curtains fluttered in front of the open windows, 
id beautiful flowers stood in shining transparent vases ; in one 
‘these, which looked as if it had been made of fresh-fallen snow, 
e apple-branch was placed between fresh light beech twigs. It 
4s a pleasure to look at it. 

Then the branch became proud, and that is quite human. 
People of different kinds came through the rooms, and accord- 
g to their rank they were allowed to express their admiration. 
yme said nothing, others again too much, and the apple-branch 
on understood that there was a difference between the different 
ings that grew. 

“Some are for ornament, and some for giving nourishment ; 
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there are even some one could do without altogether,” thougt 
the apple-branch ; and as it stood just before the open windo} 
whence it could see into the garden and, across the field, 1 
had flowers and plants enough to look at and think about, for 
there were rich ones and poor ones—some most miserable things 
too. | 


_ “Poor despised herbs!” said. the apple-branch, “there is 
indeed a difference! How unhappy they must be ; if that kind car 
feel like I and my equals do, there is indeed a difference, but tha 
must be so, else they would all be alike.” a 
And the apple-branch looked with a sort of pity upon a parti 
cular kind of flower which grew in great numbers in the fields anc 
ditches.. No one made nosegays of them, they were. much tox 
common ; indeed they could be found even. between the paving 
stones. They sprang.up like the worst kind of, weeds, and hac 
the ugly name of “ dog-flower” or ‘‘ dandelion.” ) F 
“Poor despised plant,” said the apple-branch. “It is not you 
fault that, you were given the ugly name that. you bear.. Butit i 

with plants as with men, there must be.a difference!” a 
“ Difference !” said the sunbeam, kissing the blossoming apple 
branch, but also kissing the yellow dog-flower out in the fields 
all the brothers of the sunbeam kissed them, the poor flowers a 
well as the rich, oo 
_ The apple-branch had never thought about Heaven’s boundles 
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ve for all that lives and is sustained by it, nor had it thought 
w many beatuiful and good things may lie hidden though not 
‘gotten ; but that too was human. 

The sunbeam, the ray of light, knew this better. 

“You don’t see far, you don’t see clearly. What is the despised 
unt that you were just pitying ?” 

“The . dog-flower!”’.said the apple-branch. “It is never 
ide into a nosegay, and is trodden under foot ; there are too 
iny of them, and when they run to seed they fly like bits of wool 
mg the roads and hang on to people’s clothes. It is only a 
ed, but there must be weeds too. I am really very thankful 
it I was not made one of those flowers.” 

Across the fields there came a troop of children. The youngest 
them was still so small-that he was carried by the others. When 
was placed amongst the yellow flowers in the ditch, he laughed 
ud for joy, kicked his little legs about, and rolling over and over, 
icked only the yellow flowers, kissing them in his sweet 
1ocence. The elder children pulled the flowers from off the tall 
Iks, and bending the stalks round, stuck the ends into one 
other, so that, link by link, a chain was made. First one for 
ir neck, then one to hang round their shoulders and waist, and 
nn one to make fast on their breast and head—quite a wealth of 
en links-and chains. But the eldest children of all carefully 
k the full-blown flowers by the stalks on which hung the 
thery crown formed by the seeds; this loose airy wool-flower, 
ich is a real work of art, looking as though made of the finest 
thers, fleece, or down, they held to their mouths and tried to 
w off with one breath. ‘Their grandmother had told them that 
oever could do that would get :new clothes before the year, was 
.''On such occasions’ the despised flower became quite a 
phet. tr 

‘Do you see?” said the sunbeam. ‘‘Do you see its beauty ? 
you see its power ?” 

‘Yes, over children,” answered the apple-branch. 

4n old woman then came into the field and, digging with the 
nt blade of a knife round the roots of the plant, pulled them 
. With some of them she was going to make tea for herself, 
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and for the others she would get some money by selling them. 
the chemist. rw 

“But beauty is something higher,” said the apple-branck 
“Only the chosen ones enter the kingdom of the beautifu 
There is a difference between plants, just as there is a differenc 


between human beings.” . 
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The sunbeam spoke of the boundless love of Heaven as r 
vealed in creation, of all living beings, and of the equal distributi¢ 
of all things in time and eternity. {sag 
“Yes, but that is only your opinion,” said the apple-branch._ 
Some people now came into the room, and the beautiful your 
countess appeared—she who had placed the apple-branch in tl 
transparent vase, where it was bathed in sunlight. She was carr 
ing a flower, or whatever else the object might be that she hi 
wrapped in three or four large leaves ; these served as a shield, ; 
that neither a draught nor gust of wind should injure it, and 
was carried with such care as had never been bestowed upon : 
apple-branch. The large leaves were carefully removed, and tl 
delicate feathery seed-crown of the despised yellow dandelic 
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eared. It was this that she had plucked so carefully, and 
ried with every precaution, so that not one of the loose, 
icate feathery darts which make up its downy form should be 
wn away. She had brought it home uninjured, and admired 
beautiful shape, its airy brightness, its own peculiar construc- 
a and its beauty which was to be borne away by the 
1d. 

“Do see how wonderfully sweet Heaven has formed it,” she 
i, “TI will paint it together with the apple-branch, which all 
nk so extremely beautiful’; but this poor flower has received 
te as much from kind Providence in another way. However 
erent they may be, they are still both children in the kingdom 
beauty.” 

The sunbeam kissed the lowly flower and the blossoming apple- 
rich, the leaves of which seemed to blush at the act. 


The Angel 


VERY timea good. child dies, one of God’s 
angels comes down to the earth, takes the 
dead child in his arms, spreads out. his 
large white wings, flies over all the places 
the child has loved, and plucks a handful 
of flowers, which he takes up to God, that 
they may grow up there far more beautiful 

ee than on earth. God presses all the flowers 

His heart, but the flower that pleases Him best He kisses, and 

n it receives a voice and can join in the great song of eternal 

str? 

\ll this one of God’s angels related while he carried a dead 

id up to heaven, and the child heard it as if in a dream ; and 

n they passed over the places at home where the little one had 

yed, and they came through gardens with beautiful flowers. 

‘Which of them shall we now take with us and plant in 

yen?” asked the angel. There stood a slender, magnificent 
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rose-tree, but a wicked hand had broken its stem, so that all: 
branches, full of large, half-open buds, hung round it withered. | 

“The poor rose-tree!” said the child. “Take it, that it ma 
bloom’ up in heaven!” And the angel took it and kissed th 
child, and the little one half opened his eyes. They plucked so 
of the gorgeous, rich coloured flowers,, but: they also took th 
despised dandelion and the wild heartsease with them. cf 

“Now we have flowers!” said the child, and the angel noddec 
but he did ‘not yet fly up to heaven. It was night, and all wa 
very quiet ; but they still remained in the large town and hovere 
about in one of the narrow lanes, where heaps of straw, ashes, an 
dust were lying; it had been removal-day.. There were fragment 
of plates, pieces of plaster-of-Paris, rags, and old hats—all thins 
that did not look well. The angel pointed in this confusion t 
some fragments of a broken flower-pot, and, to.a lump» of moul 
which was held together by the roots of a large withered fiel 
flower, which was good for nothing and had been thrown out in tk 
street. 

“This one we will take with us,” said the angel; ‘I shall te 
you why as we fly on.” 

«Down below in the narrow lane, in the low basement, lived 
poor sick boy; from his infancy he had always been bedridder 
at his best he could walk up and down the little room once « 
twice on crutches—that was all. On some days in the summer tl 
sunbeams would penetrate as far as the floor of the basement f 
half an hour; and when the poor boy sat there and let the war 
sun shine upon him, and saw the red blood in his delicate finger 
which he held before his) face, then they said, ‘To-day he +h 
been out!” He only knew the wood with its beautiful sprit 
green from the fact that the neighbour’s son had brought him tl 
first beech branch; he held it over his head, and dreamt he w 
under the beeches where the sun shone and the birds sang. | O1 
day in spring the neighbour's boy also brought him some fie 
flowers, and by chance there was one among ithem with a root; 
was planted in a flower-pot and placed on the window-sill close ; 
the bed, ‘The flower had been planted by a lucky hand; it gre 
threw out new shoots, and carried flowers every: year: It ‘becan 
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J THE ANGEL | bs 
s sick boy’s splendid flower garden, his little treasure here 
low. He watered it and nursed it, and took care that it received 
sry sunbeam to the very last which. glided through the low 
ndow ; the flower itself grew into his dreams, for it bloomed for 
n, breathed forth fragrance and gladdened his eyes ; towards it 
‘turned in death, when the Lord called him. He has now been 
ear in heaven; and the flower stood for a year on the window- 
/;.it was forgotten and withered, and therefore, on removing, it 
s thrown out into the street with the rubbish. And this is the 
wer, the poor withered flower that we have taken into our 
nch ; for this flower has caused more joy than the most beautiful 
wer in a queen’s garden!” 

“But how do you know all this?” asked the child which the 
gel was carrying up to heaven. i 
“ST know it,” said the angel, ‘‘for I myself was the little sick 
y who walked on crutches! I know my flower well!” 

The child opened his eyes wide, and looked up into the angel’s 
autiful, joyous face, and at the same moment they were in 
\d’s kingdom, :where there was peace and happiness. ‘God 
assed the dead::child to His heart, and he received wings like 
> other angel, and flew about hand in hand with him. And 
d pressed all the flowers to His heart, but He kissed the poor 
hered field flower, and then it received a voice and sang with 
the angels hovering round—some near, others farther away in 
se circles, farther and farther away into the infinite, but all 
ially happy. And all were singing, great and small, the good, 
sssed child and the poor field flower which had lain there 
hered, thrown among the dust, in the rubbish of removal day in 
narrow dark lane. 
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The Pigs 
ot 
INCE Charles Dickens has told us about: 
pig we are already good-humoured when w 
hear one grunt. Holy Anthony has take! 
) it under his patronage, and if one thinks ¢ 
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aT “the prodigal son” one is at once in‘one’ 
iil uty ; ; Fi 3 
1 Wiles (| mind in a pig-sty; and it was before a pig-st 
><“ A cf) that our carriage’ stopped over in Sweder 
lt Tl 


Towards the high-road, close by his house 
a peasant had his pig-sty, and indeed it was'a pig-sty without con 
_ parison. It had been one day an old state carriage ; the seats wer 
lifted out and the wheels taken off, and so. it stood without an 
other alteration on the ground. There were four pigs in it ; wet 
these the first ones that were in it? Why, that was impossible t 
decide, but everything pointed out that it had been a state carriagi 
even the piece of red cloth that! hung down from the ceilin 
—everything indicated that it had seen better days. 
“Umph! umph!” sounded inside, and the old coach creake 
and lamented; it had indeed a sad ending. ‘The beautiful’ 
gone!” it sighed, or would have done so if it had been able to. © 
We came back in the autumn the coach was still there, but tl 
pigs were not. They were playing the masters in) the wooc¢ 
blossoms and leaves had fallen down from the trees, storm and ra 
were swaying the sceptre, and let them have neither rest n 
peace ; the birds of passage were gone. ‘The beautiful is gon 
Here the splendid green wood, the warm sunshine, the song 
birds have all vanished!” So it sounded and cracked in t! 
trunks of the lofty trees, and a sigh so deep, a sigh out of the hez 
of the wild rose-bush, from him who was sitting there—the ro 
king—was heard. Do you know him? He is beard all over—t 
most beautiful red-green beard—he is easily to be recognised. ( 
to the wild rose-hedges in the autumn, when all the leaves ha 
fallen down, and only the red hips are left ; you will often fi 
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longst them a largé red-green mossy flower, that is the rose king ; 
small green leaf grew forth from his head, that is his feather; he 
the only man of his kind:on the rose- bush, and it was he who 
shed. 

“Gone, gone !—The beautifulis gone! The roses have gone, 
é leaves have dropped off! Here it’s wet, here it’s rough! The 
rds have become silent, and the pigs come to feed on acorns; 
ey are the masters in the wood!” 

There were cold nights and gloomy days, but the raven, neverthe- 


$s, sat on 'the branch and ‘sang “brave, brave.” Raven and crow — 


ton the high branch ; they have:a large family, and they all said 
srave, brave }” and what the crowd says is always right. 

Under the high trees on the’ road was a large ‘pool, and here lay 
herd of pigs, large and small; they found the place excep- 
mally beautiful ; ovz, they said, that was all the French they 
ew—that was at least something.. They were so clever and so 


The’old ches lay quietly and meditated ; the young ones, on the 
ver hand, were busy, and had no rest. A little pig had a curly 
], and this curl was the pride of the mother ; she thought all the 
1ers only looked at the curl, and only thought of it, but this they 
1 not do: they thought of themselves and of the useful, and for 
lat purpose the wood was there. 

They had always heard that the acorns which they ate grew at 
roots of the trees, and therefore they rooted up the ground ; 
t now came a’little pig—for the youngest always find out new 
ngs—which ‘declared that’ the acorns fell down from the 
nches ; one had fallen on its own head, and gave rise to this 
a, later on it had made observations, and now it was quite sure. 
e old‘ones put their heads together and said “Umph, umph! 
the beauty is gone. The chirping of the birds is at an end, we 
rt fruit! Everything that can be eaten is good, and we eat 
rything !” 

‘Out, out,” they all said. 

3ut the old pig looked at her little one with the curly tail. “One 
st not overlook the beautiful,” she said. 

‘Brave, brave,” said the crow, and flew down from the tree in 
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order to be appointed nightingale ; there must needs be one thet 
and the crow was at once appointed ! 

“Gone, gone,” sighed the rose king ; “the beautiful is gone 1 

It was rough, gloomy, cold, and stormy, and the rain Wi 
sweeping in heavy showers over fields and wood. 4 

Where are the birds which sang, where are the flowers on dl 
meadow and the sweet berries of the wood? Gone, gone! 

Then a light sparkled from the forester’s cottage ; it was lit lik 
a star, and threw its long rays between the trees ; a.song soundeé 
‘ from the house ; beautiful children were playing within round 1] 
grandfather ; he sat holding the Bible on his knees’ and read: 
God and eternal life, and spoke of the spring which would con 
back, of the wood which would have fresh green, of the roses th 
bloom, of the nightingales that sing, and of the beautiful that wou 
soon be master again ! 

But the rose king did not hear it ; he was sitting in the wet co 
weather and sighed, Gone, gone! The pigs were the masters, 
the wood, and the old sow looked at the little one with the cur 
tail, “There remains always some one who has eyes for tl 
beautiful!” said the old sow. 


: Delaying is not Forgetting ” 


marshy ditch with a .drawbridge which w 
but seldom let down :—not all guests are gor 
people, Under the roof: were loopholes — 
shoot through, and to pour down. boilit 
water or even molten lead on the enem 
should he approach. Inside the house t 
rooms were very high and had ceilings of beams, and that w 
very useful considering the great deal of smoke which -rose.1 
from the chimney fire where the: large, damp. logs of wor 
smouldered. On the walls hung pictures of knights in armour al 
proud ladies in gorgeous dresses; the most stately of all walk 
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out alive. She was called Meta Mogens ; she was the mistress of 
¢ house, to her belonged the castle. 

Towards the evening robbers came; they killed three of her 
ople and also the yard-dog, and attached Mrs. Meta to the 
nnel by the chain, while they themselves made good cheer in 
é hall and drank the wine and the good ale out of her cellar. 
rs. Meta was now on the chain, she could not even bark. 

But, lo! the servant of one of the robbers secretly approached 
r; they must not see it, otherwise they would have killed him. 
“Mrs. Meta Mogens,” said the fellow, ‘‘do you still remember 
yw my father, when your husband was still alive, had to ride on 
e wooden horse? You prayed for him, but it was no good, he 
is to ride until his limbs were paralysed ; but you stole down to 
m, as I steal now to you, you yourself put little stones under 
ch of his feet that he might have support, nobody saw it, or 
ey pretended not to see it, for you were then the young gracious 
istress. My father has told me this, and I have not forgotten it! 
ow I will free you, Mrs. Meta Mogens!” 

Then they pulled the horses out of the stable, and rode off in 
in and wind to obtain the assistance of friends. 

“Thus the small service, done to the old man was richly 
warded !” said Meta Mogens. 

“ Delaying is not forgetting,” said the fellow. 

The robbers were hanged. 


There was an old mansion, it is still there ; it did not belong to 
rs. Meta Mogens, it belonged to another old noble family. 

We are now in the present time. The sun is shining on. the 
t knob of the tower, little wooded islands he like bouquets on the 
ter, and wild swans are swimming round them. ; In the garden 
yw roses; the mistress of the house is herself the finest rose 
tal, she beams with joy, the joy of good deeds: however, not 
ne in the wide world, but in her heart, and what is preserved 
ere is not forgotten. Delaying is not forgetting ! 

Now she goes from the mansion to a little peasant hut in the 
ld.. Therein lives a poor paralysed girl; the window of her 
‘le room looks northward, the sun does not enter here. The 
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girl can only see a small piece of field which. is surrounded: by 
high fence. But to-day the sun shines here—the warm, beautif 
sun of God is within the little room; it comes from the soul 
through the new window, where formerly the wall was. 4 

The paralysed girl sits in the warm sunshine and can see th 
wood and the lake ; the world has become so large, so beautift 
and only through a single word from the kind mistress of th 
mansion. 

“The word was so easy, the deed so small,” she said, “the j i 
it afforded me was infinitely great and sweet ! ” 

And therefore she does many a good deed, thinks of all in th 
humble cottages and in the rich mansions, where there are al: 
afflicted ones. It is concealed and hidden, but God does ni 
forget it. Delayed is not forgotten ! a 


An old house stood there; it was in the large town with i 


busy traffic. ‘There are rooms and halls in it, but we do n 


enter them, we remain in the kitchen, where it is warm and ligh 
clean and tidy; the copper utensils are shining, the table as 
polished with beeswax ; the sink looks like a freshly scoured mea 
board. All this a single servant has done, and yet she has tin 
to spare as if she wished to go to church ; she wears a bow on h 
cap, a black bow, that signifies mourning. But she has no one | 
mourn, neither father nor mother, neither relations nor swee 
heart. She is a poor girl. One day she was engaged to a pe 
fellow ; they loved each other dearly. 
One day he came to her and said: © 
“We have both nothing! The rich widow over the way in tl 
basement has made advances to me; ; she will make me rich, b 
you are in my heart ; what do you advise me to do?” oe 
“T advise you to do what you think will turn out to yo 
happiness,” said the girl. “Be kind and good to her,’ b 
remember this; from the hour we part we shall never see ea 
other again.” 1 eb IS 
Years passed ; then one day she met the old friend ar 
sweetheart in the street; he looked ill and miserable, and ‘sl 
could not help asking rl “* How are you?” : Shit 


ea 
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“Rich and prospering in every respect,” he said ; “the woman is 
ave and good, but you are in my heart. I have fought the 
ttle, it will soon be ended; we shall not see each other again 
yw until we meet before God!” 

A week has passed; this morning his death was in the news- 
per, that is the reason of the girl’s mourning! Her old sweet- 
art is dead and has left a wife and three step-children, as the 
iper Says ; it sounds as if there is a crack, but the metal is pure. 
The black bow signifies mourning, the girl’s face points to the 
me in a still higher degree ; it is preserved in the heart and will 
ver be forgotten: Delaying is not forgetting ! 


These are three stories you see, three leaves on the same stalk. 
O you wish for some more trefoil leaves? In the little heart- 
ok are many more of them. Delaying is not forgetting ! 


The Ice Maiden 


I. 


LitTLE Rupy. 


ET us visit Switzerland and wander through 
B that glorious mountain-land where the forests 
climb up the steep rocky walls ; let us ascend 
to the dazzling snow-fields above, and descend 
again to the green valleys beneath, through 
which streams and rivulets rush along as 

/ hastily as if they could not reach the sea and 
sappear fast enough: The sun sends its scorching rays into the 
ep valley, and also falls: upon the heavy masses of snow up 
ove, so that in the course of years the latter melt into glimmer- 
¢ blocks of ice, and are formed into rolling avalanches and 
led-up glaciers. Two such glaciers lie in the broad ravines 
Jow the ‘‘Schreckhorn” and the ‘‘ Wetterhorn,” near the little 
ountain town of Grindelwald ; they are wonderful to behold, and 
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for that reason they attract every summer many strangers from a 
parts of the world. They come across the high snow-covere 
mountains, and also through the deep valleys, and then they hav 
to ascend for several hours; as they ascend, the valley sink 
deeper and deeper, until, upon looking down into it, it appears z 
if viewed from a balloon. Above them the thick clouds ofte 
hang like a heavy veil around the mountain peaks, whilst down i 
the valley where numerous brown wooden houses lie scattere 
about, there may still be a stray sunbeam, bringing into: brilliar 
relief a patch of green, as if it were transparent. Down below th 
waters go roaring along, dashing themselves into foam, while u 
above they ripple and purl, looking like silver ribbons streamin 
down the rocks. ' 

On both sides of the way which leads up to the mountain the! 
are wooden houses. Every house has its potato-garden, and th 
is indispensable, for there are many mouths to feed in the cottage 
children, who are always ready for their meals, being plentifu 
They pop up in all directions and crowd round the travelle 
whether he is on foot or driving ; the whole troop of childre 
carry on a trade, offering for sale pretty little carved house 
models of those that are built here in the mountains. Wheth¢ 
there be rain or sunshine, the children are there with the 
wares. 

Some twenty years ago there often stood here, but always at a litt 
distance from the other children, a little boy who was also desirot 
of doing some business. He used to stand there looking vet 
grave and holding his box of carved goods tightly with both hanc 
as if he really had no wish to give it up; but it was this ve 
gravity and the fact of his being such a very little fellow that Ie 
people to notice him, call him up to them, and buy most fro 
him—he himself did not know why. An hour’s walk higher 1 
the mountain lived his grandfather who cut out the pretty litt 
houses, and there in the old man’s room stood a great cupboai 
crowded with all kinds of carved things, nut-crackers, knives ar 
forks, boxes with leaf-work and leaping chamois—in fact, a have 
of delight for any child. But the boy—Rudy was his name—looke 
with greater pleasure and longing at the old gun which hung dow 
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om one of the beams in the roof, and which his grandfather had 
fomised him he should one day have, when he was tall and strong 
10ugh to use it. 

Small as he was, the boy had to mind the goats, and if ever 
ere was a good goatherd who knew how to climb, it was Rudy ; 
= even clambered a little higher than the goats, for he loved to 
ke the birds’ nests from the tree-tops. He was bold and 
uring, but he was only seen to smile when he stood near a roar- 
g waterfall, or heard the thunder of a rolling avalanche. He 
sver played with the other children ; he only came near them 
hen his grandfather sent him down the mountain to sell things. 
nd Rudy did not care particularly about selling ; he preferred 
imbing about alone among the mountains, or sitting with his 
andfather and hearing him tell of the olden days, and of the 
sople in the village of Meiringen near by, where he had been 
mn. The old man said that the race who lived had not always 
sen there; that they were wanderers, and had come from the far 
orth, where their ancestors had lived and had been called Swedes. 
udy was very proud of knowing this, but he also learned a good 
al from other sources, such as those members of the family who 
longed to the animal world. 

There was a large dog, called Ajola, who had belonged to Rudy’s 
ther, and there was also a tom-cat. The tom-cat especially 
udy held in high honour, for he had learnt climbing from 
m. 

“Come out upon the roof with me!” the cat had said, very 
stinctly and intelligibly too ; for young children, before they are 
le to speak, understand fowls and ducks very well. Cats and 
gs then speak as intelligibly as our parents, but we have to be 
ry young ; at that age even grandfather’s stick neighs and be- 
mes a whole horse with head, legs, and tail. Some children 
ep this intelligence much longer than others, and of these it 1s 
id that they are very backward, and have remained children 
ry long. That’s what people say ! 

“ Come out upon the roof with me, Rudy!” was about the first 
ing that the cat had said, and Rudy had understood. “ All that 
ople say about falling down is mere fancy; you will not fall unless 
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you are afraid. Come on! Put one of your paws here, and th 
other there ; then feel with your fore-paws. You must use you 
eyes and be active in your limbs. If you come to a hole, jum 
and hold tight ; that’s what I do!” ; 

And so little Rudy did too; that is why he so often sat on th 
shelving roof with the tom-cat and up in the tree-tops, and eve 
up on the high ledges of the rocks where the cat could not folloy 
him. a 

“ Higher up!” said trees and bushes. ‘ Look how we climk 
how high we reach,and how we hold fast even to the very nat 
rowest ledges.” I 

Rudy reached the mountain-tops even before the sun touches 
them, and there he drank his morning draught, the fresh invige 
rating mountain air—the draught that only the good God know 
how to prepare, and of which mankind can only read the recipe 
in which is included fresh fragrance from the mountain herbs, an 
from the mint and thyme of the valley. All, that is heavy i 
absorbed by the lowering clouds, and these being diffuses 
over the pine-tops by the wind, the spirit of the fragrane 
becomes air, light and ever fresh ; this was Rudy’s, mornin; 
draught. J 

The sunbeams—those daughters of the sun who bring blessing 
with them—kissed his cheeks, while Giddiness stood on the watel 
without daring to approach him: the swallows from his grand 
father’s house, upon which there were no less than seven nests 
flew up to him and the goats, singing: “We and. you! You an 
we!” They brought greetings from home, from his grandfather 
and even from the two hens, the only birds in the house, with which 
however, Rudy was never intimate. i 

Young as he was he had travelled, and no short journey eithe 
for such a little fellow. He was born in the Canton of Valais an 
had been carried across the mountains ; he had recently walked. a 
far as the “Staubbach,” which flutters.in the wind like;a silver. vel 
before the snow-clad dazzling white mountain of the Jungfrau. asi 
had also been to the great glaciers at Grindelwald ; but that was | 
sad story, for his mother had found her death there, and there, hi 
grandfather used to say, little Rudy had lost all his childis| 
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erriment. “ Before the boy was a year old, he laughed more than 
= cried,” his mother had written, “but from the time that he fell 
ito the crevasse in the ice, a great change had come over him.” 
lis grandfather seldom spoke about the matter, but it. was known 

1 over the mountain. 

Rudy’s father had been a postillion, and the great dog which was 
ow in his grandfather’s hut had always accompanied him in his 
jurneys across the Simplon down to the Lake of Geneva. Some 
latives of Rudy on his father’s side still lived in the Rhone valley, 
1 the Canton Valais ; his uncle was a famous chamois-hunter and 
well-known Alpine guide. Rudy was only a year old when he lost 
is father, and his mother now longed, to return with her child to 
er relatives in the Bernese Oberland. Her father lived a few 
ours’ journey from Grindelwald ; he was a wood-carver, and his 
ade enabled him’to live comfortably, 

In the month of June she set out homewards with her child, in 
1e company of two chamois hunters, across the Gemmi to reach 
windelwaid., They had already accomplished the greater part of 
ie journey and had crossed the high ndges and come into the 
10w-field ; already they perceived their native valley with all its 
ell-known raftered houses, and had now only to cross one great 
lacier. The! snow had recently fallen and hida crevasse; not one 
f those, it is true, which reach down to the abyss below where 
1e water rushed along, but still far deeper than a man’s height. 
‘he young woman, who was carrying her child, slipped, sank down 
nd disappeared; not a cry, not a groan was heard—nothing but 
1e weeping of the babe. 

More than an hour passed before her two companions ena 
yme ropes and poles from the nearest hut to aid them in their 
fforts, and after much exertion two dead bodies, as they appeared 
» be, were brought up out of the crevasse. Every means was 
mployed to bring them back to life ; with the child they were 
iccessful, but. not with the mother, and so the old grandfather 
sceived into his house only his daughter’s son—an orphan, the 
oy who laughed more than he cried, It seemed, however, as if 
1e laughing had gone out of him, and the change must have taken 
lace in the crevasse, in the cold unearthly ice-world, where the 
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souls of the condemned are imprisoned until the Day of Judgment 
as the Swiss peasant believes. a 

A rushing torrent, turned to ice and pressed as it were int 
blocks of green crystal, lies the glacier there, one great block of i¢ 
overtopping the other; and in the depths beneath the stream ¢ 
melted ice and snow tears along where deep hollows and immens 
crevasses yawn. It is a marvellous palace of crystal, and in it live 
the Ice Maiden, the queen of the glaciers. She, who slays: 
crushes, is half a child of the air, half the mighty ruler of: th 
stream: therefore is she able to speed, with the swiftness of th 
chamois, to the highest peaks of the snow-clad mountains, wher 
the bold climber has first to cut footsteps for himself in the ice 
She sails upon a thin pine twig down the rushing stream, boundin 
from one rock to the other, with her long snow-white hair flutteri 
about her, and her bluish-green robe shining like the water in = 
deep Swiss lakes. 

“To crush and to hold fast is in my power!” she cries. | 
beautiful boy they stole from me—a boy whom’ had kissed, bu 
not kissed to death. He is again among the living; he tends th 
goats upon the mountain, climbing upwards, ever higher, awa 
from others, but not from me. He is mine—I will have him!” 

She gave the Spirit of Giddiness orders to act for her, for it wa 
summer-time and too hot for the Ice Maiden in the green valle 
where the mint grows; so the Spirit—or rather, Spirits, for ther 
were three of them-—went up hill and down dale. ‘This Spirit ha 
many brothers, a whole troop of them, and the Ice-maiden chos 
the strongest among the many who exercise their power bot 
within and without. They sit on the railings of steps and towers 
they run like squirrels along the brink of the precipice, am 
jumping over parapets and bridges they tread the air.as tl 
swimmer does the water, luring their victims onwards and. dow! 
into the abyss. The Spirit of Giddiness and the Ice Maiden botl 
grasp after mankind as the polypus grasps after all that comes ~ 
it. The Spirit was to seize Rudy. 

“Seize him, indeed!” said the Spirit; “I can’t do it. Tha 
monster of a cat has taught him to climb. This boy has a ‘pow 
of his own that keeps me at a distance, and I am ‘unable to get: 
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m when he hangs from a branch over an abyss; however much 
should like to tickle the soles of his feet, or send him flying head 
ver heels through the air, I cannot manage it.” 

@ We'll manage it some day,” said the Ice Maiden. “You or I! 
I ! ” + 

“No, no!” rang out all around her, like a mountain echo of 
€ pealing of the church bells; but it was the chant ofa 
irmonious choir of other spirits of Nature—kind, loving spirits, 
e daughters of the rays of the sun. These encamp every 
ening in a circle around the mountain peaks, and spread out 
eir rose-coloured wings which, becoming redder and redder with 
e sinking sun, cast a zlow over the lofty peaks, which is called by 
en the Alpine glow. When the sun has sunk they retire into 
€ mountain tops, right into the white snow, where they slumber 
!*the sun rises, when they again come forth. ‘They are 
rticularly fond of flowers, butterflies, and people, and among the 
ter they had taken a great fancy to Rudy. 

“You shall not catch him! You shall not have him!” they 
d. 

“T have caught bigger and stronger ones than he,” said the Ice 
ziden. 

Then the daughters of the sun sang a song of the wanderer 
ose cloak the storm had torn away; the wind had taken the 
yering but not the man. ‘You can seize him, but you cannot 
id him, you children of strength ; he is stronger, more ethereal 
n even we. He ascends higher than our mother the sun; he 
ssesses the magic word that binds winds and waters, and that 
npels them to serve and to obey him. You loosen the heavy 
sressive weight, and he soars higher.” 

slorious were the tones of the bell-like choir. 

very morning the sun’s rays came through the one little 
dow in the grandfather’s hut, and shone upon the sleeping 
ld. The daughters of the sun’s rays kissed him, for they 
hed to thaw, melt, and dispel the icy kisses that the queenly 
iden of the glaciers had given him as he lay in his dead 
ther’s lap in the deep crevasse, and from which he had been 


ed'as by a miracle. ~ 
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II. 


=. 
: 
i a 
‘ 
THE JOURNEY TO THE NEW HoME. 
Rudy was now eight years old. His uncle, who lived on th 
other side of the mountains, in the Rhone valley, wished to hay 
the boy with him, so that he might learn something and get P 
better. His grandfather also thought this was for the best, m 
let him go. of 
So Rudy took his departure. Besides his grandfather, ther 
were several others to whom he had to bid farewell, First ther 
was Ajola, the old dog. 
“Your father was the postillion and/I was the post-dog,” sai 
Ajola.. ‘‘We used to travel backwards and forwards across th 
mountains, and I know both the men and the dogs on the othe 
side. Talking was never much in my line, but now that we sha 
probably not be able to exchange a word for a long time, I wi 
say a little more than usual, I will tell you,a story that has bee 
running in my head a long time and that I have ruminated upe 
at some length; I don’t understand it, and you will not understan 
it either, but that doesn’t matter. But this much I have mac 
out of it: things are not dealt out quite equally in this worl 
either to dogs or to mankind. We are not all born to lie. 
people’s laps or to drink milk. I have not been used to it ; but 
have seen a little dog travelling in a post-chaise and occupyit 
the place of a human being. ‘The;lady who was his mistress, | 
whose master he was, carried a feeding-bottle full of milk with he 
from which she fed the dog; she also gave him some sweet 
but as he only sniffed at them and would not eat. them, sl 
gobbled them up herself. I was running along in the mud at t 
side, of the carriage as hungry as a dog can be, and chewing t 
cud of my own thoughts, which seemed to tell me that thin 
were not quite as they should be—but there is much that is n 
Would you like to lie in laps and drive in carriages? I wish it, y 
from the bottom of my heart. But you-can’t bring it about yourse 
I have not been able to do so either by barking or whining.” fie 
These were Ajola’s words, and Rudy threw his arms round : 
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ck and kissed’ him Héartily on his wet nose ; then he took the 
t in his arms, but he struggled to’ be free. 
“You are getting'too strong for me, and I don’t want to use 
y claws against you. Climb away over the mountains, for I 
We taught you how! “But never imagine that it is possible to 
i; in this way you will always have a sure footing.” 

With that the cat sprang away, for he did not want Rudy to 
ad in his eyes how sorry he was. 

The hens were strutting about in the hut; one of them 
d lost its! tail; a ‘traveller who pretended to be a: sports- 
in, having shot it off, mistaking the poor fowl for:a bird of 
ey. son 13 

“Rudy is going over the hills !” said’one of them: 

“He is in a great hurry; too,”’said the other, “‘and I’m not fond 
‘saying good-bye” and with that they both ‘hopped away: 

He also’ bade’ farewéll to the goats, who’ bleated and wanted to 
low him ;: it was very touching. 

Two able guides of the district, who were going across the 
untains near the Gemmi, took Rudy with them on foot. It was 
tiff journey for such a little fellow, but he was very strong, and 
; courage did not sink. : 

The swallows flew alittle way with rheomn “We and you! 
uu and’ we!” they sang:’ The road led across the rushing 
tschine, which falls from’ the’ dark clefts of the Grindelwald 
cier in numerous small streams. ' The trunks of fallen trees and 
ycks of stone serve here as bridges.. Having reached the alder- 
od on the other side, they began to ascend the mountain’ where 
: glacier had loosened itself from the side of the rock, and now 
yy marched along the glacier over blocks of ice’ and round 
m. ‘Sometimes’ Rudy went on hands and _ knees, sometimes 
ight ; his eyes sparkled with joy, and he trod so firmly in his 
n-tipped mountain shoes that it seemed: as if he wished to 
ve behind him the impression of each footstep. The black 
th which the mountain stream had cast upon the glacier gave it 
/ appearance: of being somewhat: thawed, but still the bluish- 
én glassy ice shone through. They had to:go round the little 
91s which had formed themselves, dammed up by blocks of ice, 
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and in making one of these circuits they came near a 
boulder which lay rocking on the edge of a crevasse in the ic 
the stone lost its balance and, rolling down, the echo of. its: - 
thundered up out of the deep abyss of the glacier. 

The way continued to lead uphill; the glacier itself oa 
upwards like a stream covered with blocks of ice heaped up one t 
the other, and wedged in between two steep walls of rock. Ru 
thought for a moment how he had lain with his mother de 
down in one of these heart-chilling crevasses, as he had be 
told; but such thoughts were soon banished, and the. sto 
leftino more impression upon him than the many others he hi 
been told. Now and then, when the men thought the way w 
somewhat too difficult for the lad, they lent him a hand, but he d 
hot tire, and on the slippery ice he stood as firmly as a. chamo 
They now came to rocky ground, sometimes striding between ba 
cliffs, sometimes passing between fir trees and out again into t 
green meadows, always through ever-changing scenery. All arou 
them towered the snow-clad mountains, whose names—the ‘‘Jur 
frau,” the ‘‘ Monk,” and the “‘ Eiger’—-were known not only to Ru 
but to every child in the country. Rudy had never been up 
high before, and had never trodden the wide-spreading sea of sn¢ 
which now lay before him with its motionless billows, from whi 
the wind occasionally carried away a snow-flake as it blows alo: 
the foam from the waves of the sea. The glaciers stand, he 
hand-in-hand, as it were; each of them is a palace of crystal. 
the Ice Maiden, whose power and will it. is to seize and to bu 
The sun shone warm and the snow glittered as if it had ‘be 
strewn with sparkling bluish-white diamonds. Innumerable insee 
especially butterflies and bees, lay dead in heaps upon the sno’ 
they had ventured too high, or the wind had carried them up 1 
they expired in the cold. Around the Wetterhorn there hung 
threatening cloud, looking like a bundle of fleecy black wool, ai 
sinking with the weight of what it contained within it—a “ Fohr 
one of the most violent storms when it breaks loose. : ln 

~The impression of the whole journey, the night passed on t 
mountain, the remainder of the road, the deep crevasses whe 
the water had worn away the rock during a period of time. att 
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mmputation of which the brain reels—all this impressed itself 
delibly upon Rudy’s memory. 

A deserted stone building onthe other side of the sea of snow 
forded shelter for the night. Here they found some charcoal 
id branches of pine-trees. A fire was soon kindled and a shake- 
»wn of some kind arranged ; the men sat near the fire smoking 
eir pipes and drinking the warm spiced beverage which they had 
emselves prepared, and of which Rudy also got his share.. Tales 
sre told of the mysterious state of the Alpine land, of the strange 
gantic snakes in the deep lakes, of the spectral host that carry 
f sleepers at night through the air to the wonderful floating city 
Venice, and of the wild shepherd who drives his black sheep 
er'the pastures ; if these had not been seen, the tinkling of their 
is and the uncanny bleating of the flocks had undoubtedly been 
ard.: Rudy listened with intense curiosity, but without any fear, 
r that he did not know; and while he listened he fancied he 
ard the weird bellowing of the spectral herd. It became more 
id more distinct, and the men hearing it too, sat listening to it in 
ence, telling Rudy not to go to sleep. 

It wasia “ Fohn”—that violent hurricane that hurls itself from the 
ountains down into the valley, which snaps trees in its fury as if 
ey were mere reeds, and which carries the wooden huts from one 
nk of a river to the other as we move men on a chess-board. 
After the lapse of:an hour they told Rudy that it was. now all 
er, and that he might go tu:sleep; wearied by his long march, 
‘slept as if it had been his bounden' duty to do so. 

The next morning they again started on their way, The sun 
ut day shone upon mountains, glaciers, and snow-fields that were 
new to Rudy...'They had entered the Canton Valais, and were 
on that side of the range which is seen from Grindelwald, but 
i far distant from his new home. Other ravines, other pastures, 
ods, and rocky paths unfolded themselves, and other houses and 
1er people were seen. But what kind of beings were these ? 
They were misshapen, uncariny wretches and podgy yellowish 
es, their necks hanging down like bags with great ugly lumps of 
sh. ‘They were the’ cretins—dragging their miserable bodies 
ng, and looking with stupid eyes at the strangers; the women 
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were even more hideous than the men. | Were these the people i 
his new home? Uh 
| III. bt 
THE UNCLE. H 
In his uncle’s house, where Rudy now lived, the people wer 
thank God, such as he had been accustomed to see. There wi 
only one cretin, a poor imbecile lad, one of those unfortuna 
creatures who in their destitute state are always travelling about | 
the Canton’ Valais from’ house to house, and: who’ stay a fe 
months in each family. Poor Saperli happened to be there whe 
Rudy arrived. - 
Rudy’s uncle was still a brave hunter, and could also earn h 
living as a cooper; his wife was a lively little woman with a fa 
like a bird, eyes like an eagle, and a long neck covered all ov 
with down. ti 
Everything here was new to Rudy—dress, manners and custom 
and even the language ; but this his young ear would soon lea 
to understand. ‘Things here looked quite prosperous compared | 
his former home with his grandfather. The room was larger ; ‘tl 
walls were adorned with chamois horns and brightly polished gun: 
over the door hung a picture of the Virgin Mary, in front of whic 
stood some fresh Alpine roses and a burning lamp. 4 
His uncle was, as we have already mentioned, one of the able 
chamois-hunters of the whole district, and also one of the be 
guides. Rudy was now to become the pet of this household; it 
true there was one already—an old dog who had formerly been us: 
for hunting, but was now too blind and. deaf.to: be of any us 
But his good qualities of earlier days had not been forgotten, at 
he was therefore considered as one of the family and well: tak 
care of. Rudy stroked the dog, who, however, did not take’) 
easily with strangers, and such Rudy was at first. But he did n 
long remain so, and soon won his way to everybody’s heart. | 
“Tt’s not so bad in Canton Valais,” said his uncle.“ We ha 
chamois here, which do not die off so fast as the wild goats, ai 
things are much better than they used to be. Whatever they m 
say about the good old days, I think ours are better, and a he 
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ving been made in the bag, we get a current of air now through 
r confined valley. Something better always turns up. when 
yrn-out things are done away with.” 
When his uncle became very communicative, he would relate 
ries of his youthful days, and even go back to the stirring times 
his father, when Valais was still, as he Hd ting it, a closed bag, 
ll of sick people, miserable cretins. “But the French soldiers 
me, and they were capital doctors, killing both the disease and 
e sufferers.’ The French were good’ at conquering in more 
ys than’ one, and even their girls were not behindhand at it.” 
“saying this the uncle would nod at his wife, who was French by 
th, and laugh. “The French had even tried their hand at 
nquering stones, and had succeeded well too. They had cut a 
ad through the solid rock across the Simplon—such a road that I 
n> say to a child of three years old, “Just go down to Italy ; 
ly mind you keep to the high road,” and if it only keeps to the 
sh road ‘the child will come to Italy safe enough.” Then the 
cle would sing a French song, shout “ Hurrah!” and “Long 
é Napoleon Buonaparte !” 
Here Rudy for the first time heard of France and of Lyon the 
sat city on the Rhone, where his uncle had been. His uncle 
d that before many ‘years had passed Rudy would become an 
le chamois-hunter, and ‘that he had the right stuff in him for it ; 
taught him how to hold a gun, how to aim and fire. During 
> hunting season he took him to the mountains and made him 
ink the warm blood of the chamois, which prevents the hunter 
m becoming giddy ; he also taught him to know the time when 
2 avalanches are likely to roll down the different mountains—at 
ontide or in the evening, according as the sun’s rays took effect. 
> taught him to observe the movements of the chamois when 
ping, so that he might always come down firmly on-his feet ; 
showed him how to hold himself up by his elbows, loins, and 
s if there was no other support in the crevice of the rock, and 
w it was even possible, if necessary, to hang on by one’s néck. 
s told him that the chamois were cunning and had outposts, 
t that the hunters’ must be more cunning than they, and put 


m off the scent 
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One day, when Rudy was out hunting with his uncle, the latte 
hung his coat and hat upon his Alpine staff, and the chamoi 
mistook the coat for the man, The mountain path was ver 
narrow, indeed it was scarcely a path at all, but only a narrow she 
along the yawning abyss. The snow that lay here was hal 
thawed ; and as the earth crumbled away beneath one’s trea¢ 
Rudy’s uncle lay down and crept forward. Every fragment thé 
detached itself from the rock fell bounding from one side of th 
chasm to the other till it found a resting-place at the botton 
Rudy stood about a hundred paces behind his uncle on a firt 
projecting point of rock; from this post he could see a greg 
vulture circling in the air and remain hovering above his unel 
whom the bird wished to hurl into the abyss with a blow from if 
wing, in order to make him its prey. The hunter had only eye 
for the chamois, which with its young was to be seen on the othe 
side of the chasm; Rudy kept his gaze fixed on the bird, for h 
understood what it wanted, and therefore stood ready to discharg 
his gun. Suddenly the chamois made a spring and his uncle fire 
and struck the animal with the deadly bullet, but the young ki 
sprang away, as if for a long life it had been exercised in danger an 
flight. The great bird, frightened by the report, of the gu 
winged its way in another direction, and Rudy’s uncle kne 
nothing of the danger through which he had passed till he we 
told of it by the lad. 

As they were now wending their way homewards in the best. 
humours, the uncle whistling a song of his youthful days, the 
suddenly heard a peculiar noise very near them; they looke 
around them, and there, high up on the slope of the mountail 
the covering of snow rose and fell in billows like the motion of 
large sheet of linen when the wind plays under it. The crust « 
snow, only a little while before as smooth and firm as a marb 
slab, suddenly burst, resolving itself into a foaming cataract whic 
rushed down with a roar like that of distant thunder. It was. a 
avalanche rolling, not indeed over Rey and his uncle, but: ne: 
them—all too near ! 

“ Hold fast, Rudy !” cried his aati “hold fast with all. yor 
might !” 
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Rudy threw his arms round the trunk of the nearest tree, his 
acle climbing up above him and’ holding fast to the branches, 
hile the avalanche rolled along a few feet distant from them. 
ut the rush of air that swept along with it like the wings of the 
orm, snapped the trees and bushes all around. as if they had 
sen only dry reeds, hurling them far and wide. Rudy lay 
ouched upon the ground. The tree to which he held fast looked 
} though it had been sawn in'two, and the upper part had ‘been 
ing far off; there amidst the shattered branches lay his uncle 
ith his head dashed to pieces. His hand was still warm,. but his 
ce was not recognisable, Rudy stood, pale and trembling; it 
as the first shock of his life, the first terror he. had» ever 
perienced, 

Late in the evening he reached home with the fatal iidinacal 
at home which was now turned into a house of mourning.. The 
fé could find no words ‘nor tears: it was only when they brought 
e body home that her grief found utterance. The poor. cretin 
ept into his bed, and. was seen no more the whole. of the 
xt day; it was only towards evening. that he, came, up, to 
udy. 

“Will you write a letter for me?” he asked. “Saperli can’t 
‘ite, but Saperli can take the letter to the post-office,” 
“A letter from you?” asked Rudy. ‘‘ And to whom?” 

**'To our Lord Christ !” 

‘°To whom do you say?” 

And the idiot, as the cretin was called, looked with a touching 
pression at Rudy, folded his hands, and said. solemnly and 
ously : oo} 
Jesus Christ! Saperli wants to send Him letter ; ask Him let 
perli lie dead’and not master of the house here.” 

Rudy pressed his hand and said: 

Hs The letter would not: go, and cannot bring aes back. to 
Tt was no easy task for Rudy to make RF anderatand ie 
possible it was. 

“Now you are the support of the house,” said his aunt and 
ter-mother, and such Rudy became. 
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Who is the best shot in the Canton Valais? That the chamoi 
well knew. 4 


~ “ Beware of Rudy !” they might have said. ung 
“Who is the handsomest hunter ? ” ‘i 
“Why, Rudy!” said the girls; but they did not add : i 
~ * Beware of Rudy !” ; 


Not even the sober mothers said that, for he nodded in anita a 
friendly a way to them as to the young girls. He was so brave an 
merry, his cheeks so brown, his teeth so white, and his black eye 
so sparkling ; he was altogether a handsome fellow, and twent 
years old. He did not mind the coldest ice-water when he wer 
swimming, and he would turn and twist about in it likea fish, H 
could climb better than any one else, sticking to the cliffs like. 
snail, and what kind of muscles and sinews he had was) evider 
when he jumped, an art which he had first learned from the ca 
and afterwards from the chamois. Rudy was the best guide:t 
whom one could: trust oneself, and he could have: made ‘a /goo 
income by that calling. For the cooper’s trade, which his unel 
had also taught him, he had no inclination, his greatest pleasut 
being chamois-hunting, which brought in money too, Rud 
would be a good match, it was said, if he only did not aspire beyon 
his station. He was such a dancer that the girls’ dreamt abou 
him, and more than one carried him about in her waking though! 
too. arte) 

“He kissed me while we were dancing,” said Annette; th 
schoolmaster’s daughter, to her dearest friend ; but she ought ni 
to have told this even to her dearest friend. Such secrets are ni 
easily kept; they are like sand)in a sieve, they run through. | It »we 
soon known that Rudy, brave and good as he was, kissed when h 
danced, and yet it was not her he had kissed whom he woul 
have liked to kiss most of all. 

~“QOho!” said an old hunter; “he has kissed Annette. 
begun with A, and he'll kiss right through the alphabet.” 
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A kiss while: dancing was all that the busy tongues could find 
y say about him up to the present; he certainly had kissed 
nnette, and yet she was by no means the flower of his heart. 
‘Down in the valley near Bex, amidst the great walnut-trees, by 
‘small rushing mountain stream, lived the rich miller. “The 
welling-house- was a large three-storied building with ‘small 
itrets ; its roof was’ of thin wood covered with tin plates, which 
one both in sunshine and moonshine. On the highest turret 
as a weather-cock—a glittering arrow piercing: an apple—an 
lusion to Vell’s feat. The mill looked very neat and prosperous, 
id would have looked pretty in a picture, or well in a description, 
it the miller’s daughter would’ not have been so easy to paint or 
) describe—so at least Rudy would have said) And yet her 
lage was engraved on his heart, and the eyes in this image blazed 
) that they kindled a fire there. It had burst out suddenly, like 
her fires; and the strangest part of it was that the millet’s 
wighter, the pretty Babette, had no suspicion of it, for she and 
udy had never spoken a word to each other. 

The miller was rich, and these riches. placed Babette very high 
1d made her a difficult catch. “ But,” thought Rudy, “nothing 
‘so high that one may not reach it. All one has to do is to 
imb on, and one cannot fall if one doesn’t think of it.” ‘This had 
“en one of his earliest lessons. 

It happened once that Rudy had some business to transact at 
“x; it was a’ long journey, for in those days there was not yet 
y ‘railway.” From the Rhone glacier, along the foot of’ the 
mplon;'amidst the varying landscape presented by the numerous 
ountain heights, ‘stretches the broad’ valley of Valais with its 
ble Stream, the Rhone, which often’ overflows its banks, cover- 
x fields and roads and’ destroying ‘everything in its’ course. 
tween the towns of Sion and St. Moritz the valley takes a turn, 
iking a bend like an’ elbow, and becomes so narrow behind 
. Moritz that there is only room for the bed of 'the river and the 
row carriage road. An old tower stands like a sentinel before 
s Canton Valais which ends here, and from it can be seen, 
ross the stone bridge, the toll-house on’ the other side ; it is the 
uindary of the Canton’ Vaud and the next’ town, not very 
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distant im Bex. At every step can be seen an increasing luxuriat 
in the vegetation ; it is as if we were in a garden of chestnut a 
walnut trees. Here and there cypress and pomegranate blosso 
péep forth, and it is as sunny and warm here as if one were 
Italy. Rudy arrived in Bex, and after having finished: hi 
business took a walk about the town, but not even a miller 
boy, let alone Babette, could he see. This was not as it shoul 
be. if 
_ Evening came on, and the air was laden with the fragrance ¢ 
wild thyme and the blossoming limes, while the wooded, mou 
tain slopes seemed to be covered with a shimmering sky-blue vei 
Far and wide reigned a stillness, not as of sleep or death, but as. 
the whole of Nature were holding its breath, as if she were posin 
for her image to be photographed on the blue vault of heave 
Here and there amidst the trees in the green fields stood the pos 
supporting the telegraph wires that ran through the silent valle 
Against one of these leaned an object so motionless that it mig] 
have been mistaken for the trunk of a tree ; it was Rudy, standir 
there as still as everything at that moment around him: He w. 
not asleep, neither was he dead; but just as great events in tl 
world, and matters of vital importance to individuals, often f 
along the telegraph lines without the wires indicating it by tl 
slightest quiver or sound, so were thoughts of mighty important 
passing through Rudy’s mind: the happiness of his life, the or 
thought that now constantly occupied him. His’ eyes were fix¢ 
on one point—a light that glimmered through the foltage from tl 
parlour of the miller’s house, where Babette lived) Rudy stoc 
there so still that one would have thought he was taking aim at 
chamois, but he himself was at that moment like the chamo 
which will often stand as if hewn out of the rock, for minut 
together, and then, when a stone rolls down, suddenly bour 
forward and rush away. And so it was with Rudy; an idea i 
just flashed through his mind. 

“Never despair!” he cried. “A visit to the mill to say go 
evening to, the miller and good evening to Babette. . One cal 
fail as long as one has confidence. Babette must see me sor 
time or other if I am to. be her husband !” | io eta 
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‘Rudy laughed, for he was in a merry mood, and strode towards 
e mill ; he knew what he wanted—he wanted Babette. 

‘The stream flowed along over the yellow pebbles, and willows 
id lime-trees hung over the rolling waters, as Rudy went up the 
ith leading to the miller’s house. But as the children sing : 


“There was no one at home but the cat!" 


‘The cat standing on the steps put up its back and said “ Mew.” 
ut Rudy had no mind for this kind of talk ; he knocked, but no 
1e heard him, no one opened the door for him.  ‘“ Mew,” said 
e cat again; and if Rudy had still been a child, he would have 
derstood that language and known that the cat wanted to say, 
There is no one at home here.” But, as it was, he had to go 
ross to the mill, and there he was told that the miller had gone 
-jnterlaken, and taken Babette with him, to the great shooting 
stival which was to commence the following day, and which 
sted a whole week. People from all the German cantons would 
> there. Poor Rudy! we may well say.. He had not chosen a 
cky day for his visit to Bex, and he might go back now. He 
d 50, too, marching back through St. Moritz and Sion to his 
yme in the valley; but he did not despair. When the sun rose 
€ next morning, it found him in the best of spirits, for those, 
slike the sun, had never sunk. 

“ Babette is in Interlaken,” said Rudy to himself ; ‘“ many days’ 
urney from here. It is a long way if one follows the high road, 
it it is not so far if one cuts across the mountains, and that road 
st suits a chamois-hunter. I have been that way before, it leads 
-my home where I lived with my grandfather when I was a boy. 
nd there is a shooting match at Interlaken! Ill go and try to 
+.the first prize, and Ill be with Babette, when I’ve made her 
quaintance.” 

With his light knapsack, containing his Sunday best, upon his 
ick, and his gun and game-bag slung across his shoulder, Rudy 
arted to take the shortest way across the mountains, which was 
> mean distance after all, But the festival was only to 
ymmence that day and lasted the whole week and more ; and he 
id been told that during that time the miller and Babette would 
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stay ‘with their relatives in Interlaken. “So Rudy crossed 
Gemmi, intending’ to descend near Grindelwald. He’ strod 
merrily onwards in the fresh, light,” invigorating mountain ai. 
The valley sank lower and lower and the horizon extended $ on 
after another the: snowy peaks rose, and soon the whole Alpin 
range lay there .in.its dazzling purity. Rudy knew.every mountain 
he was now approaching the Schreckhorn, which stretches i 
white-powdered stone finger high up into the blue sky. ve 

At last he had crossed the highest ridge, and now the pasture 
sloped down to the valley which had been his home. Both th 
air and his mind were light. Hill and dale were luxuriant i 
flowers and foliage, and his heart was full of those youthfi 
feelings in which old age and’ death are out of the quéstion 
in which all is life, power, and enjoyment! He felt’as ‘free’ an 
as light as a bird. The swallows flew past him, and sang as the 
had ‘sung in his childhood: « “We and you! You and we!” A 
sang of flight and joy. , Tam 

Beneath him lay the velvety green meadows, dotted with’ brow 
wooden cottages, while the murmuring Liitschine ‘rolled aloni 
He beheld the glacier with the green crystal edges and the soile 
snow, and looking down into the deep crevasses saw both the uppt 
and the lower glacier. The sound of the church bells came up t 
him as if they wished to ring him a welcome to his home} h 
heart beat faster, and became so filled with old memories th: 
Babette was quite crowded out for'a moment. Oe 
_ He once more strode along the road where, when a little boy, k 
had stood with the other children and:sold carved toy-houses. 

Yonder, behind the fir-trees, still stood his grandfather’s hous: 
but strangers lived in it now. Children camé running up towarc 
him and wanted him to buy; one offered him a mountain’ ros 
which Rudy took as a good omen and thought of Babette: “'So¢ 
he had crossed the bridge where the two streams unite; here tk 
foliage was thicker, and the walnut trees afforded a pleasant shad 
Soon he saw the waving flags bearing a white cross on a’ ré 
ground, the standard both of the Swiss and the Danes ; and befo1 
him lay Interlaken. TES Co 

“It is indeed a splendid town and has no equal,” thought Rud 
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was a little Swiss town in ‘its: Sunday dress. It was not 
ce other towns, a:sombre heap of ,heavy stone houses, looking 
id. and. stiff...No, here it looked as if the wooden houses ‘had 
me down from the mountains into the green valley, and. had 
nged themselves side by side along the dear river which flows 
ong swift as’ an: arrow ;;they were a little. irregular; but still 
rmed a handsome street. The grandest of ‘all the streets had 
rtainly grown very much since Rudy had been here as a boy. 
“seemed to him as if it had. been:made up of all the pretty little 
uses which his grandfather had carved, and with. which the cup- 
ard at home:had been filled, and that these had increased very 
uch in size, like the old chestnut trees., _Every, house was called 
 hotely'and had adeal of carved wood-work around the windows 
d balconies ; the projecting roofs were gaily painted, and before 
ch house'was a: flower garden leading. on-to the broad.paved 
sh+road.' This was) lined by houses on,one side only; otherwise 
e fresh green meadow in which the. cows grazed, with the tinkling 
pine bells on their necks, would have. been, hidden. This 
sadow was encircled by high mountains which receded a little:as 
it were inthe centre, so that the snow-clad glittering peak of 
e Jungfrau, the most beautifully shaped of, all Swiss mountains, 
uld be distinctly seen. 

What a number of finely dressed ladies and gentlemen, from 
reign parts, what a crowd of country-people from, the different 
ntons there was! Every marksman wore his number in.a band 
and his hat! ! There was music:and singing of all kinds: hand- 
sans, trumpets, shouting and noise.'The lhouses-and: bridges 
re adorned with emblems and verses. | Flags and; banners: were 
ving, and» shot: upon shot . was, being) fired. . That. was,the 
eetest music to Rudy’s ears, and amidst all this turmoil he nuts 
ot Babette, on whose account only he had come. . 

Thé marksmen were crowding.round the targets, and. Rudy was 
mn among them. | He proved himself the best shot, and’ was more 
tunate than’ any of them; for he always hit the bull’s eye. 

“ Who can the stranger be?” people asked. “He speaks.the 
snch of Canton Valais, and: he!also makes himself understood 
y well in our German,” said some, ; 
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“ He vis said’to have lived in the neighbourhood of Grindelwa 
when he was a boy,” said one of the sportsmen. » od 

The young stranger was full of life, too; his eyes sparkled, a 
hiy aim and his arm were steady, dtietetore: he always hit the mar 
Good fortune brings courage, and courage Rudy always had. E 
soon had a circle of friends gathered round him; every o1 
honoured him and paid him homage. Babette had quite vanishé 
from his thoughts. Suddenly a heavy hand was: laid upon tf 
shoulder, and a deep voice said to him in French: “ Aren’t y« 
from the Canton Valais?” i¢ 

+ Rudy turned round and saw a stout man with a radidy, ae 
fades it was the wealthy miller of Bex. His great body hid dain 
little Babette, who, however, soon came to the fore with her brig 
dark eyes. f 

It had flattered the wealthy miller that it was a marksman fro 
his own canton who had proved to be the best shot, and w 
honoured by every one. Rudy was certainly born under a luc 
star; those whom he had come all this way to see, but h; 
forgotten when on the spot, now sought him out. iis 

When people meet others from their part of the country far fre 
home they always speak and. make each other’s acquaintanc 
Rudy, by his shooting, was the first man in the festival, just as t 
miller at home in Bex was first by reason of his money and ] 
fine mill. So the two men shook hands, which they had ney 
done before; Babette too held out her hand to Rudy frankly, a 
he pressed it, and looked at her so hard that she blushed deeply 

The miller spoke of the long way they had come, and of t 
many large towns they had seen; in his opinion they h 
performed quite a journey, having travelled by steamer, rail, a 
coach) Jo] 

“T came the shorter way,” said Rudy. “I came over t 
mountains. ‘There'is no road too high for a man to pass along 

“But he may break his neck!” said the miller; “and you lo 
just the kind of man to break your neck some day, you ane 
daring.” aM 

“Oh! one does not fall.as long as one does not think of 3 
said Rudy. iomegs 
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The miller’s relations in Interlaken, with whom the miller and 
bette were staying, invited Rudy to come and see them—for 
s he not of the same canton as the miller? This invitation was 
y acceptable to Rudy ; good fortune favoured him, as it always 
2s those who depend upon their own efforts and remember that 
rovidence gives us the nuts, but does not crack them for us.” 
dy was treated by the miller’s relations as if he belonged to the 
lily, and they drank to the health of the best shot; Babette clinked 
sses with Rudy too, and he returned thanks for the toast. 
in the €évening they all went for a walk along the beautiful road 
it the stately hotels and under the old walnut-trees, and there 
re so many people and such crowding that Rudy was obliged to 
sx Babette his arm. He told her how happy he was to have 
t, people from the Canton Vaud, for Vaud and Valais were 
9d neighbourly cantons. - He expressed his pleasure so heartily 
t Babette could not resist squeezing his hand. They walked 
side by side. as if they had been old acquaintances, she 
wtting on, and Rudy thinking how admirably she commented 
yn the dress and walk of the foreign ladies. She said that she 
lly did not want to make fun of them, for she knew that they 
rht be good, upright people ; she herself had a godmother who 
Sa grand English lady. Eighteen years before, when Babette 
; christened, the lady was staying at Bex, and having acted as 
l-mother to her had given her the costly brooch which ‘she was 
¥ wearing. Her godmother had twice written to her, and this 
r they were to have met her and her daughter here in Inter- 
en; “the daughters were old maids—nearly thirty,” ‘said 
dette, who was only eighteen. a 
fhe sweet littlé mouth was not still a moment, ard everything 
t Babette said sounded in Rudy’s ears as matters of the 
atest’ importance, while he in his tutn told her all he had to 
how often he had been in Bex, how well Ke knew the mill, 
| how often he had seen Babette, while she had most probably 
er noticed him, and lastly how he had gone to the mill filled 
1 thoughts he could not express, and found her and her father 
to a place far away—not so far, however, but that one could 
nber over the wall to it by a short cut. , 
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All this he said, and much more ; he told her how fond hew 
of her, and that he had come here for her sake and not | i 


account of the shooting. 


Babette became silent when she heard all this ; it sae 
q 


he were asking her to bear too much. si 
Whilst they wandered. on, the sun sank behind. the gre 
mountain wall. rE 


The “ Jungfrau” stood out in all her glory, encircled by the a 
green wreath formed by the neighbouring heights.’ Every. o 
stood still to gaze at the beautiful sight ; even Rudy and Babe 


enjoyed it too. ta 
‘‘ Nowhere is it more beautiful than here!” said Babette.» 
. “Nowhere!” said Rudy, looking at Babette. a 


- To-morrow I must return home !” he said, a few moments lat 

“Come and see us at Bex!” whispered Babette, ““my fatk 
seal be very pleased.” 

V: 
On THE Way BACcK. 

What a number of things Rudy had to carry when the followi 
day he set out to cross the mountains on his way home! Heh 
three silver cups, two fine guns, and a: silver coffee-pot; the | 
would be useful when he set up housekeeping. But all this y 
of minor importance ; he carried, or rather was carried homewa 
across the mountains by something much weightier. The weatl 
was raw, dark, and inclined to rain, and the clouds descended I 
a mourning veil. upon; the mountain, heights, shrouding th 
glittering peaks. From the woods. below came the sound of t 
axe, and down the mountain slope rolled: the trunks of trees] 
looked from the heights like; thin sticks, but which were neyertl 
less, as stout as;ship’s masts;, The Liitschine, murmured mor 
tonously,,.the wind. whistled, and the;clouds. sailed alo 
Suddenly Rudy found a young maiden walking at his side ; 
had not noticed her till she was. quite close to him. She was a 
about to ascend the, mountain... The maiden’s eyes had a pecul 
power that compelled one to look into them ; they were so stran 
so clear, so deep and unfathomable, 5 4) ow oe 
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“Have you a sweetheart ?” asked Rudy ; all his. thoughts , ran 
1 love. 
“T have none, | answered the maiden, with a laugh, but she’ did 
t seem to be speaking the truth.“ Don’t let us go a long way 


und,” she said. “We must keep more to the left 3 it is a shorter 
”? 
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* Oh, yes!” said Rudy, “and fall into a crevasse. You don’t 
ow the way better than that, and want to be the guide? 

‘J know the way well enough!” said the maiden, ‘‘and I have 
‘thoughts collected. Yours are no doubt: down in ithe valley. 
here one should think of the Ice Maiden; men say she bears 
ir race no goodwill.” 

‘I do not fear her,’ said Rudy, “‘ she had to give me up when 
as still a child, and I shall not give myself up to her now that 
m older.” 

fhe darkness increased, the rain came down, snow fell, and the 
itning was quite blinding. 

«Give me your hand,” said the maiden, ‘*I will help you to 
unt,” and he felt the touch of her icy fingers. 
‘You help me!” exclaimed Rudy, “I do not want a woman's 
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‘ 
help in climbing yet.” And he strode on more quickly away frot 
her. Sask 


- The snow-flakes covered him as with a veil, the wind oobi 
and behind him he heard the-maiden laughing and singing ie 
sounded quite strangely. dl 

“Tt must be a spectre in the service of the Ice Maiden,” thougl 
Rudy, who had heard such things talked about when, still a bo: 
he had passed the night up here in his journey over th 
mountains. { 

The snow no longer fell so thickly, and the cloud lay beneall 
him ; looking back, no one was to be seen, but he heard laughin 
and singing, and the sounds did not seem to proceed frome 
human throat. 

When Rudy at last reached the topmost plateau, from whic 
the path leads down into the Rhone yalley, he saw two brigl 
stars shining in the clear blue heavens in the direction | 
Chamouny; and he thought of Babette, of himself, and of h 
good fortune, and his heart glowed at the thought. 


VI. 


THE VISIT TO THE MILL. 


“What grand things you have brought home!” said his o. 
foster-mother, and her strange eagle-eyes sparkled as! she wriggle 
and twisted her skinny neck more strangely and quickly. the 
ever. 

“You are a lucky fellow, Rudy! I must kiss you, my swe 
boy.” 

And Rudy allowed her to kiss him, but it was written ini 1 
face that he forced himself to put up with these little hon 
Ascamean n 

“ How handsome you are, Rudy! !” said the old woman... > 
“Don’t talk such nonsense !” said Rudy, with a laugh, but | 
was pleased all the same. at 

T must say it nana said the old woman; * you are a luc! 
fellow.” ud 


Well, you may be right,” said he, thinking of Babet 
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had he felt: sucha longing to get down into the deep 
ey. 

‘They must have come home!” he said to himself; “it is 
sady two days over the time when they had intended to be 
sk. I must go to Bex.” 

30 Rudy walked over to Bex and found them at home in the 
Il. He was received very kindly, and they had brought him 
etings from the family in Interlaken. Babette did not. say 
ch; she had become very silent, but her eyes spoke and. ue 
; uit sufficient for Rudy. 

At other times the miller had: always led the conversation, and 
3 accustomed to hear people laugh at his jokes and sayings 
was he not the wealthy miller? But now he seemed to prefer 
ening to Rudy’s adventures, as the latter told of the difficulties 
l*dangers that the chamois-hunter has to endure on:the lofty 
untain peaks—how he has to creep: along the: flimsy ledges 
snow which are only cemented as it were by wind and weather 
he edge of the cliff, and across the frail bridge that the snow- 
t has thrown over the deep ravines. 

‘he eyes of the brave Rudy sparkled as he site of the life of 
unter, of the cunning of the chamois and of their bold leaps, of 
powerful “Fohn” and the rolling avalanches... He noticed that 
every fresh description’ the miller became more and more 
rested, and that he was especially moved by what: he heard 
he yulture and the royal eagle. 

lot far off, in the Canton Valais, there was an eagle’ s nest; very. 
fully built: under ‘a: high: projecting ledge of: rock. In that 
was a young eagle, but it. was impossible to get at) it, An 
lishman had ‘a few days before offered Rudy a whole handful 
old if he brought him the young eagle alive. “ But everything 
its limits,” said: Rudy ; “ the. wigs is not to be had, it would be 
Iness to attempt it.” 

he wine flowed freely and the conwerdation 00, but the 
sing seemed much too short: for Rudy,’ although it was past 
night when he left the miller’s after this his first visit. 

he lights in the windows of the miller’s house still shone for a 
t time through the green branches; out of the open skylight 
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in the roof came the parlour cat, while along the water-pipe’ car 
the kitchen cat to meet her. olf 


“Ts there any’ news at the mill?” asked the pated C 
“ Here in the house there is a secret engagement. Father kno 
nothing of it yet. Rudy and Babette have been treading on ea 
other’s paws under the table all the evening; they trod on r 
twice, but I didn’t mew, for that would have attracted atte 
tion. ’ 
“T should have mewed though,” said the kitchen cat. if 


“What suits the kitchen would not suit the parlour,” said t 
parlour cat. “But I am curious to know what the miller wills 
when he hears of the engagement.” :@ 


Yes, what the miller would say—that Rudy would also ha 
liked: to know, but it was impossible for him to wait long to he 
it. When a few days later the omnibus rattled over the Rho 
bridge between the cantons of Valais and Vaud, Rudy was sitti 
in it in‘as good spirits as ever, indulging in pleasant thoughts 
the favourable answer he expected to receive that evening. | 

And when evening came; and the omnibus ‘was: driving’ ba 
along’ the same road,» Rudy was ‘again ‘sitting’ inside, whi 
the parlour cat was running about in the mill with the news. 

“Have you heard it, you in the kitchen ?: The miller knows 
now. It has come toa fine end. ‘Rudy came here towards ‘ 
evening; and there was a great deal of whispering and’ secret t: 
between him and Babette, as they stood in the passage before | 
miller’s room. I was’ lying at their feet, but they had neither e 
nor thoughts for me. ‘I will go to your father at once,’ s 
Rudy, ‘that is the most honourable way.’ ‘Shall I go with yot 
asked Babette; ‘it will give you courage.’ ©‘I have cour: 
enough,’ said Rudy; ‘but if you are there, he must be frien 
whether he will or not.’ Upon that they went in, Rudy tread 
heavily on my tail. He’s very clumsy ; I mewed; but neit 
he ‘nor Babette had ears to hear.) They opened the door: 
entered together. I was in first and sprang upon the back o 
chair, for I didn’t know how Rudy would open the ball. Howe 
the miller opened it with a mighty kick, and the other was ou 
the house and up the mountain to the chamois in a jiffy. . Ma: 
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udy will have to stick to those now,.and give up aiming at our 
ubette.” 
“ But do tell me what they said,” said the kitchen cat. 
‘What they said?) Why,-.everything that people say when 
ey go a-wooing: ‘TI love her, and she loves me. And if there 
milk enough in the can for one, there is enough for two.’ ‘ But 
eis too far above’ you,’ said the miller, ‘she sits on heaps 
, grit—gold grit,.as you know. You will never reach her.’ 
Phere is nothing too high for a man to reach if he only has the 
ll,’ answered, Rudy, for he is. a bold fellow. ‘But you. yourself 
idia little while ago that you,couldn’t reach the young eagle; 
ll, Babette 1is.still higher than that nest.’ ‘I'll take them both,’ 
id, Rudy. ‘T’ll give you Babette if you bring me the young eagle 
ve,’ said the miller, laughing till the tears stood in his eyes. 
at now I thank you for your visit, Rudy; come again to- 
orrow when, there’s no one at. home.. Good-bye, Rudy!’ And 
bette said good-bye too, but as mournfully as a little kitten that 
anot see its mother yet., ‘A man’s word is his bond,’ said Rudy. 
Jon’t cry, Babette ; I shall bring the young eagle.’ ‘ You'll break 
ur neck, I hope,’ said the miller, ‘and we shall then be spared 
ur company here.’ That’s what I calla mighty kick. And now 
tidy is gone and Babette sits and weeps, but the miller sings 
rman songs that he learnt on his last journey. I’m not going 
pull a long face about the, matter—that will not do any 
od.i?, 
‘Still there’s a chance left for all that,” said the kitchen cat. 


VI. 


“THE EAGLE’s NEST. 


From the mountain path a voice trolled out some joyous and 
orous notes, giving proofs of. good humour and undaunted 
rage. It was Rudy going to see his friend Vesinand. 

‘You must help me.. I must take the young eagle out of the, 
t at the top of the cliff; we will take Nagli with us.” 

‘Will you, not have a try to,reach, the moon first? It would be 


} as easy,” said Vesinand. .. “‘ You, seem to bein good spirits.” 
aX 
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“Of course I am. Iam thinking of marrying. But’ — 
serious, I will tell you how matters stand.” ‘ 
And soon both Vesinand and Nagli knew Ruy s intentions. | 
* “You are a bold fellow,” they said. ‘It can’t be done ; yee 
break your neck.” ‘4 

“T shall not fall as long as I don’t think of it,” said Rudy. 

They set out about midnight, carrying with them poles, ladder 
and ropes. The road lay through forest and underwood, ov 
rolling stones, leading ever higher and higher in the dark nigh 
Water foamed beneath them and trickled down from above, whi 
damp clouds hung in the air. At last the hunters reached tk 
edge of the precipice, where it was even darker, for the rocky wal 
almost met, and the sky could only be seen through the narro 
crevice at the top; close beside them yawned the abyss with tt 
foaming waters beneath. The three sat down on the stones 1 
await the dawn, for when the parent eagle flew out they woul 
have to shoot the old bird before they could think of obtainir 
possession of the young one. Rudy crouched down, as motionle: 
as if he had been part of the stone on which he was sittin 
holding his gun cocked ready to fire, and his gaze fixed steadi 
upon the highest point of the cliff, where the eagle’s nest w: 
hidden beneath the overhanging rock. The three hunters had’ 
long time to wait. But now they heard a loud rustling high abo 
them, and a great hovering object darkened the air. Two gur 
‘took aim as the black body of the eagle flew out of the nest. 
shot was fired; for a moment only the wide-spreading win; 
moved, then the bird slowly sank, crushing the branches ar 
bushes in its way. For a moment it seemed as if it would cor 
pletely fill the chasm, and drag the hunters down in its fall by i 
bulk and its great outstretched pinions; but at last it lay in & 
abyss beneath. 

Now the hunters moved themselves: Three of the sone 
ladders were bound together; it was thought that they: wou 
reach far enough. ‘They were fixed on the ground as close to tl 
edge of the precipice as safety would permit, but they did n 
reach far enough; and higher up, where the nest was protected | 
the projecting ledge, the cliff was as smooth as a wall. Aft 
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nsulting together, they determined to bind two ladders together, 
d by letting them down into the chasm from above, make them 
mmunicate with the three set up below. With great difficulty 
sy dragged the two ladders up, binding them fast with! ropes’ to 
stop; they were then let out over the projecting ledge, and 
ng swaying there over the abyss. Rudy was already seated on 
> lowest rung. It was a bitterly cold morning, and clouds of 
st were rising up out of the dark ravine. Rudy sat there like a 
upon a piece of swinging straw which a bird, while making’ its 
st, had dropped upon the edge of some tall factory chimney ; 
t the fly can fly away if the straw gives way, whilst Rudy could 
ly break his neck. The wind whistled round him, and beneath 
n in the abyss foamed the waters of the thawing’ glacier, ue 
lace of the Ice Maiden. 
Fle now made the ladder swing to and fro, like the bplaes 
ings its body when it wants to seize anything’ in its long’ wavy 
eads; and when Rudy for the fourth time touched the top of 
: ladders set up from below he had grasped it, bound them 
surely together with skilful hands—but they swayed and tawieg 
if they hung on worn-out hinges. 
The five long ladders, which seemed to reach up to the nest, 
J which stood up perpendicularly against the cliff, looked like'a 
ving reed; and now the most dangerous part of the work was to 
accomplished. There was climbing to be done as only a cat 
1 climb, but that was just what. Rudy understood, for he had 
rnt it from the cat ; he did not even know the Spirit of Giddiness 
sin the air behind him, trying to grasp him with its polypus 
sarms. pis 
When he at length stood upon the topmost rung of the ladder 
saw that it did not reach high enough to enable him to look 
3 the nest, and that he could only get up to it by using ‘his 
ids. 
He first tried the strength of the stout interwoven branches that 
med the nethermost part of the nest; and having secured a firm 
d on one of the strongest, he swung himself up from the ladder, 
| hanging on to the branch soon had his head and shoulders i in 
nest. He was met by a'suffocating stench of carrion, for in the 
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nest were sheep, chamois, and birds, all in a state of decompo: 
tion. The Spirit of Giddiness, who had_ little power over hi 

blew the poisonous vapours into -his. face, in order to make hi 
dizzy and faint, whilst down in the black yawning gulf the I 
Maiden herself, with her long pale green hair, sat by the rushir 
‘waters staring at him with eyes as deadly as two gun-barrels. . 

** Now I'll have you,” she was thinking. E 

In a comer of the nest he saw the eaglet, a great strong bir 
but still unfledged. Rudy kept his gaze rivetted upon it, ar 
holding on with all his might with one hand, he with the oth 
threw a noose over the young eagle. It was caught i 
legs. fixed in the tightly drawn cord. 

Rudy slung the noose with the bird across. his shoulder, so th 
the creature hung a good way beneath him whilst he held on to 
rope flung out to help him, until his toes touched the one 
rung of the ladder. 

“ Hold tight! Don’t think it possible to fall and you will not. c 
so!” It was the old lesson; and Rudy acting on it, held tigt 
clambered down, and being ein that he could. not fall, 
course did not. 

Then arose loud and joyous hurrahs, as Rudy landed on‘ tl 
firm rock with his young eagle. 


VIII, 


WHat NEws THE PARLOUR CAT HAD TO TELL. 


“‘ Here is what you asked for !.” said Rudy, as he came into tl 
miller’s house at Bex, and placing a large basket on the floor, toc 
off the cloth that covered it. Two. yellow eyes. set, in black rin 
glared forth, flashing fire, and so wild that they seemed. to wish 
burn and penetrate everything they beheld ; the short strong be: 
was opened to bite, and the neck was red and covered with your 
feathers, . if 

‘The young eagle,” cried the miller. Babette shrieked ar 
sprang back, but could not take her eyes either from Rudy or fro 
the eagle. ee. 

“You are not easily frightened !” “said the miller. , 
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“And you are a man of your word,” said Rudy. “We both 
ave our characteristics.” 

“© But how is it that you did not break your neck?” asked the 
iller. 

“Because I held tight,” replied Rudy. “And that’ I do still. 
low I shall hold Babette tight.” ; 

“First see that you get her,” said the miller,’ laughing ; ‘and 
abette knew that was a good sign. 

“We must get him out of the basket—it is terrible the way he 
ares. But how did you manage to get him?” Rudy had to 
ascribe the capture, and the miller eperce his eyes wider and 
a 

“With your courage and your good fortune you can support 
ree wives !” said’ ‘the miller. 
““T thank you!” cried Rudy. 
“Tt is true, you have not got Babette yet!” said the miller, 
upping the young Alpine hunter good-humouredly on the 
oulder. 

“Do you know the latest news in the mill?” said the Maret 
t to the kitchen cat. ‘Rudy has brought us the young eagle 
id takes Babette in exchange. They kissed each other, and the 
d man saw it. That’s as good as an engagement. The old man 
1S quite good-natured about it ; he drew back his claws, took his 
fernoon nap, and left the two to sit and chatter. They have so 
ay to talk about that they will not Haye finished by Christ- 
aS.” 

And they had not finished by Christmas either. The wind 
uisked away the yellow leaves, and the snow whirled through the 
lley as well as on the high mountains. The Ice Maiden sat in her 
itely castle, which increases in size in winter; the cliffs stood 
sre covered with frost, and icicles, as thick as trees and as 
avy as elephants, hung down, where in summer the water veil of 
2 mountain streams flutters in the breeze ; fantastic ‘garlands 
crystal ice hung glittering upon the snow-powdered pine trees. 
1¢ Ice Maiden rode upon the howling wind away over the 
epest valleys. ‘The snow-blanket reached tight- down as far‘as 
x, and the Ice Maiden, coming down there, beheld Rudy sitting 
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at the miller’s; he sat indoors that winter much more than w 
his wont, for he was generally near Babette.. The wedding was. 
take place the following summer; his ears often tingled, for frienc 
spoke a good deal about it. In the mill all was sunshine, and thet 
bloomed) the loveliest Alpine rose, the merry, laughing Babett 
beautiful as the coming spring—the spring which makes all a 
birds sing’ of summer-time and. marriage. 

“ How those two are always sitting stuck together there,” sai 
the parlour cat... “I am tired of their mewing ! ” 


IX. . 
THE IcE MAIDEN. 


s Spring had unfolded her fresh green garlands. of walnut | an 
chestnut-trees, and beautifully did they rear their stately heac 
along the banks of the Rhone from the bridge at St. Moritz as fi 
as the Lake of Geneva, The river rushes along with wild spee 
from its source under the green glacier—the ice-palace, where. tk 
Ice Maiden dwells, whence she. has herself borne up by the kee 
wind to the highest snow-field to bask. in the warm sunshine o 
the snow-covered pools. Here she sat gazing fixedly down int 
the deep valleys where the people were busily moving about i 
ants on a sunlit stone. 

“ Beings of mental power, as the children of the sun call you 
said the Ice Maiden, “you are only vermin. One rolling snot 
ball—and you, your houses and cities, are crushed and wiped out 
She raised her proud head higher and: looked far and wide wit 
her death-dealing eyes. From the valley beneath arose a rollir 
sound ; rocks were being blasted—the work of men. . Roads ar 
tunnels for railways were being laid down, 

“They are playing at being moles,” she said ; ‘‘they are e diggh 
passages under the earth: hence this noise, a the reports of 
gun. When I move my castles, the noise is greater than the ro 
of thunder.” 
_ Out of the valley ascended a wreath of smoke moving forwar 
like a fluttering veil. It formed the waving plumes of the engin 
which was dragging along the newly opened line the. train B: 
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oked like a winding serpent with carriages for its joints. It shot 
ist swift as an arrow. 

“They pretend to be the masters down there, these mental 
ywers,” said the Ice Maiden. “But the powers of mighty Nature 
e still the ruling ones.” ; 

She laughed and sang, making the valley tremble. 

“An avalanche is falling,” cried the people. 

But the children of the sun sang still louder of the ruling power 
~human thought which places a yoke upon the ocean, levels 
ountains and fills up valleys, and is lord over the powers of 
ature. 

Just at that moment a party of travellers came across the 
1ow-field where the Ice Maiden sat ; they had bound themselves 
st to each other by ropes, so that they formed one large body as 
were upon the slippery surface of the ice, at the edge of the 
ee abyss. 

“Vermin !” said the Ice Maiden. “You lords of the powers 
’ Nature!” and she turned her gaze from the party and looked 
ornfully down into the deep valley where the train was rushing 
ong. 

“There they sit, these thoughts! But they are in the power of 
ature’s forces. I can see them, one and all. One sits proudly 
one, like a king, while the others are all heaped up together. 
ere again half of them are asleep, and when the steam-dragon 
ops, they get out and go their ways. The thoughts go out into 
e world!” And she laughed. 

“There goes another avalanche!” said the people down in the 
ley: 

“Tt will not reach us,” said two who sat together on the back of 
e dragon—two souls but one mind—-as they say. They were 
udy and Babette, and the miller was there too. 

“Like baggage,” he said; ‘I am there as a necessary encum- 
amee?? oil) io6 

“There sit the two,” said the Ice Maiden. ‘Many chamois 
we I crushed, millions of Alpine roses have I snapped and 
oken, and not even spared the roots. I will destroy them— 
ese thoughts, these powers of mind.” 
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And again she laughed) «| iivuw 5 od beste 
“There goes another yalaaeuee said those a in t 


valley. ; 
X. 


THE GODMOTHER. 


At Montreux, one of the nearest towns, which with Claren 
Vevey, and Crin encircle the north-east part of the Lake « 
Geneva; resided Babette’s godmother, the grand, English lad 
with her daughters and a young gentleman, a relation of their 
They had only lately arrived, but the miller had already visite 
them, announced Babette’s engagement, and told them abot 
Rudy and the young eagle and the visit to Interlaken—in shor 
the whole story. It had pleased them very much, and made thet 
feel very kindly towards Rudy, Babette, and the miller too; the 
also insisted upon all three coming over to Montreux, and that ; 
why they had come. Babette was to see her godmother, and - he 
godmother was to see Babette, 7 

At the little town of Villeneuve, at one end of the oie ¢ 
Geneva lay the steamer that made the journey to Vevey, belo 
Montreux, in half an hour. These shores have often’ bee 
celebrated in song; here, under the walnut-trees, by the deep blu 
lake, sat Byron, and wrote his melodious verses of the! prisone 
in the dark rocky castle of Chillon. Here, where Clarens with it 
weeping willows is reflected in the water, wandered Rousseat 
dreaming of Heloise. The Rhone flows along at the foot r 
the high snow-capped mountains of Savoy, and here, not far fror 
its mouth, lies a little island in the lake, so small that, seen fror 
the shore, it looks like a ship upon the water. .The island is’ 
rock which about a hundred; years ago a lady caused to b 
dammed up, and covered with earth; she also’ planted. thre 
acacia-trees which now overshadow the whole island. Babett 
was enchanted with this spot, which appeared to her the: lovelies 
in the whole voyage; she would very much ‘have liked. to lan 
there, it was so beautiful. But the steamer went on and did. ne 
stop till it reached Vevey. Lift 

The small party walked slowly up from here between the nl 
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n-lit walls that enclose the vineyards ‘around the little mountain: 
wn of Montreux, where the fig-ttees overshadow’ the peasant’s 
juses, and where laurels and cypresses grow in the’ gardens. 
alf-way up the mountain stood the hotel in which geaed: S god- 
other resided. 

‘The reception was very cordial. The godmother was.a pleasant 
oman with a round, smiling countenance; as a child ‘she must 
rtainly havé resembled one of Raphael’s cherubs. Even at her 
re her head was still that of an angel, richly crowned with silver 
cks. Her daughters were fine, elegant’ girls, tall and’ slender. 
he young cousin whom they had brought with them was'clad' in 
hite from head to foot ; he had golden hair ‘and golden'whiskers, 
. large that they might have been divided among three gentle- 
en ; he immediately paid Babette the greatest attention. 

Richly bound books, music and drawings lay strewn about on 
e large table. The doors leading to the balcony stood open, 
fording a lovely view of the great ‘lake, which lay’so ‘cléar and 
li that the mountains of Savoy, with their towns; woods and 
iowy peaks were reflected in it. 

Rudy, who was at other times so lively and gay, did not in the 
ast feel himself at home ; he moved about as if he were walking 
1 peas over a slippery floor. The time seemed as long and 
dious to him as if he were on a treadmill. » And then they’ had 
go out fora walk. ‘That was just as slow and tedious; Rudy 
uld have taken two steps forward and one backwards to keep 
ce with the others. ‘They walked down to Chillon, the gloomy 
d castle on the rocky island, merely to see the instruments’ of 
tture, the dungeons in which people'were buried alive, the rusty 
ains hanging from the walls of rock, the stone benches for those 
ndemned to death, the trap-doors through which the unfortunate 
satures were hurled down and impaled upon iron spikes amidst 
2 surge. They called looking at all this pleasure. It was'a 
ace of execution, made famous by’ Byron’s lines. ' But Rudy 
uld not forget its original use. He leaned out‘ of one of the 
eat stone windows and looked down into the deep blue water 
d actoss to the little island with the three acacias, wishing him- 
if theré away from the whole chattering party. Babette however 
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was unusually lively ; she had, amused. herself famous she, dias 
and thought the cousin perfection itself. 

“Ves, a perfect fop!” said Rudy ; it, was the first time the 
Rysay had said anything that did not please Babette. TI 
Englishman had given her a little book as a souvenir of Chillon 
it was Byron’s. poem “The Prisoner of Chillon” translated int 
French so that she could read it. 

. “It. may be a good book,” said Rudy, but I don’t like th 
finely combed fellow who gave it you.” 

“He looked just like a flour-sack without any flour,” said a 
caller laughing at his-own wit. 

Rudy laughed too, and said that that was just what he a 
like. 


‘ 


XT. 
THE CoUuSIN. 


I 

: 
. When a few days later Rudy went to pay a visit to the mill, i 
found the young Englishman there. Babette was just placing 
dish of boiled trout before him, which she had doubtless herse 
garnished, with parsley to. make it look nice and appetising. Bu 
Rudy thought all this quite unnecessary. What did the Englishma 
want there? What was his business there? To be treated 
waited upon by Babette? Rudy was jealous, and that ma 
Babette happy. It pleased her to study every corner of | 
heart—-both the strong and the weak spots. Love was J 
her as yet only a game, and she played with Rudy’s why 
heart. 

It must, however, be said that in him was centred all he 
happiness and all her life; he was her one thought, and her ide: 
of all that was good and noble in the world. Still, the darker | 
looks grew, the more her eyes laughed; she would eyen he 
kissed the fair Englishman with the golden whiskers if by doing s 
she could have enraged Rudy and sent him rushing away, for thi 
would have proved how much he loved her. This was certa ir 
not right in Babette, but then she was only nineteen years © 
She did not reflect much, on her conduct, and still less did ; 
consider that it might be interpreted as flighty by the i 
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aglishman, and as not at all becoming for the modest. betrothed 
ughter of the miller. 
Where the high-road from Bex passes under the ; snow-clad 
cky heights, which in the language of the country are called 
Jiablerets,” stood the mill, not far from a rushing mountain 
eam, which lashed itself into a grey foam like soapsuds. | It was 
t this stream, however, that turned the mill-wheel, but a smaller 
e, which came tumbling down the rocks on the other -side of 
2 river, and which, gaining a greater impetus and power by 
ing dammed up with stones, ran out, through a wooden trough 
é a wide gutter, over the large stream. The trough was always 
full of water that it overflowed and offered a wet slippery path 
any one who took it into his head to get to the mill by this 
orter road. The young Englishman, however, thought he would 
it. Dressed in white like a miller’s, boy, he was climbing ‘up 
: path one evening, guided by the light that streamed from 
bette’s bedroom window. But as: he had never Jearned. to 
mb, he nearly went head first into the stream, escaping with wet 
ns and bespattered trousers. All dripping and covered with 
ne, he arrived beneath Babette’s window, and, clambering up 
old lime-tree, he began to mimic the owl, that being the only 
d he could imitate. Babette, hearing him, looked out, through 
thin curtains; but when she saw the man) in. white, and 
assed who it was, her little heart beat with terror and also with 
yer. She quickly put out the light, and, after having assured 
self that the window had been securely fastened, she left him to 
ot and to screech as much as he liked: 
Vhat a terrible thing it would be if Rudy were now at the mill} ! 
t Rudy was not at the mill; no—what was worse still—he was 
ading right under the sites tree. Loud angry |‘ words. were 
ken ; there might be blows—perhaps even murder ! 
etic). in great terror, opened her window, and calling Busca S 
ne, begged him to go away, adding that she could not allow 
1 to stay there. 
‘You cannot allow me to stay here!” he cried. , ‘‘ Then this is 
appointment. You are expecting some good friend whom xn 
fer to me. Shame on you, Babette!” 
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: Fe | 
“Vou are unbearable,” cried’ Babette. “I hate nyou tt sl 


added, in tears. ‘*Go—go!” Taser 
.4©This I have not deserved,” said he, as he strode away, - 

cheeks and his heart burning like fire. a 
Babette threw herself on the bed weeping. a 


““T love you so dearly, Rudy!» How can you think so ill: 
me?” Xe 
She worked herself into quite a passion, and that was a gor 
thing for her ; otherwise she would have been very grieved.» As 
was; she vould fall asleep and enjoy the refreshing slumber th 
virtue brings. 
XII. 


Evi_t Powers. 


' Rudy left Bex and took his way homewards, ascending t 
mountain path, with its fresh cool air, where amidst the snow t 
Ice Maiden reigns. The trees, with their thick foliage, were 
beneath him, and looked like potato-tops; the pines and t 
bushes became smaller up there ; the Alpine roses grew next to t 
snow, which lay in solitary patches, like linen put out to bleac 
A blue gentian that grew in his path he crushed with the butt-e1 
of his gun. ' 

Higher up two chamois showed’ themselves ; Rudy’ s Jey 
sparkled, and his thoughts took a new turn. But as he was not ne 
enough for a sure aim, he mounted higher up, where only thi 
stubble grew from between the boulders ; seeing the chamois cal 
crossing the snow-feld, he pressed on. Thick mists gather 
round him, and suddenly he found himself on the brink 

a steep precipice.’ ‘The rain began to pour down in torrents. © 

He felt a burning thirst ; his head was hot, while his limbs we 

shivering. He seized his hunting-flask, but it was empty; he h 
not thought of filling it when he rushed up the mountains. J 
had never been ill before, but now he had a feeling as if he we 
so; he was tired, and felt an inclination to lie down, a desire 
sleep, but the rain was streaming down all around him. He tri 
to rouse himself, but every object danced and trembled strang 
before his eyes, Jvclas ot 9 to 
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Suddenly he perceived what he had never seen here before—a 
wly built low hut that leaned against the rock, and in the door- 
ty stood a young girl. It almost seemed to him as if it were 
nnette, the schoolmaster’s daughter, whom he had once. kissed 
the dance; but though it was ‘not Annette, still he had: seen the 
rl, somewhere before, perhaps near Grindelwald the evening he 
is returning from. the shooting-match at Interlaken. 

“How did you come here?” he asked. 

“This is my home. | I am minding my flocks.” 

“Your flocks? Where do they graze? Here there is only snow 
d rocks,” 
“You know much about what is here!” said the girl, laughing, 
Heré behind us, a little way down, is a fine piece of pasture. 
hat is where my goats go. I take great care of them., I never 
sé one; what is mine, remains mine.” 

Youre pretty sharp,” said Rudy. 

“So are you,” replied the girl. 

“If you have any milk in the house, give me some to drink; , 
n n dreadfully thirsty.” 

“J have something better than the milk,” said the girl, “and you 
all have it. There were some travellers here yesterday with a 
ide and they left half a bottle of wine behind them, such as you 
ve never tasted. They, will not come back for it, and as I shall 
Mt drink it, you can have it.” 

And the:girl brought the wine, poured it into a wooden goblet, 
d handed it to Rudy. 

“ That’s excellent,” he said... ‘I never tasted wine so epentine 
d so fiery.” 

His eyes sparkled : he was filled with fresh life, and with a glow 
if every care|and vexation had vanished ; the strongest feelings 
a man’s nature welled up within him. ; 

“But surely you. are Annette,” he cried. | ‘‘Give,.me..a 
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“Tf you ene me the pretty ring you have on your Gites 


“My engagement ring ?” 
“ Ves; that’s it,” said the girl, and re-filling, the nobles with wine 


> held it to hisilips, and he drank... The pleasure of life coursed 
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through his veins ; he felt as though the whole world belonged 1 
him—then why torment himself? Everything was created for o 
enjoyment and our happiness. ‘The stream of life is the stream ‘ 
pleasure; to be carried, to be torn along by it, is happiness. 
looked at the young girl. She was Annette, and yet not Annette 
still less was she the phantom, the ghost, as he had called it, the 
he had met near Grindelwald. The girl up here on the mounté 
was fresh as the driven snow, blooming as an Alpine rose, an 
swift as a kid; but still formed from Adam’s rib, like himsel 
He flung his arms around the beautiful creature and looked int 
her eyes, so strangely clear. A moment only did he gaze, but 1 
that moment who shall express or describe it in words? Was it th 
life of the spirit, or the spirit of death that took possession of him 
Was he carried on high, or was he sinking into the deep dead 
crevasse, deeper, ever deeper ? 

He saw the walls of ice looking like blue-green glass ; fathon 
less chasms yawned around him, and the water dripped down wit 
a sound like the chime of bells—clear as a pearl, and lit up t 
bluish flames. ft 

The Ice Maiden kissed him—a kiss that sent an icy shudd 
through his whole frame ; a cry of pain escaped him and, tearir 
himself away, he staggered and all became dark to his eyes; bi 
he opened them again. The evil powers had played the 
game. ta 

Gone was the Alpine maiden, gone the sheltering hut; the wat 
trickled down the naked rocks, and the snow lay all aroun 
Rudy was shivering with cold, soaked through to the skin, ar 
his ring—the engagement ring that Babette had given him—he 
disappeared. | His gun lay in the snow beside him ; taking it up 1 
tried to discharge it, but it missed fire. Damp Clotkis filled t] 
chasm like masses of snow, and up above sat the Spirit of Gid 
hess watching her powerless prey; while from the depths came 
sound as if a mass of rock were falling, crushing and cara 
away everything that obstructed its course, 

At the miller’s Babette sat and wept. Rudy had: not bee 
there for six days—he who was in the wrong, he who ought to a 
her pardon, and whom she loved with all her heart. 5 1) | 
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Bic XIII. 


‘In THE MILL, 


‘What a life these people do lead !” said the parlour cat to the 
chen cat. “ Babette and Rudy have fallen out again. She sits 
d cries, and I suppose he thinks no more about her.” 
‘“T don’t like that,” said the kitchen: eat. 
“Neither do I,” said the parlour cat, “but I shall not take it to 
art. _ Babette can become engaged to the red-whiskered fellow. 
it he has not been here either since the time he wanted ‘to get 
the roof.” 
Evil powers carry on their game around us and in us. Rudy 
1 found that out and thought.a great deal about it. What was 
that had gone on about and within him on the mountain? 
is it a ghost that he had seen, or only the result of a feverish 
am? He had never had fever, or any other illness, before. 
t while judging Babette he had examined the workings of his 
n heart, and there he had found traces of the wild course of the 
ce storm that had raged there. Could he confess all to Babette; 
ry thought that in the hour of temptation might have led to 
ds? He had lost her ring, and by that ‘very loss she had won 
x back. Would she be able to confess to him? It seemed as 
his heart would burst when he thought of her how many 
ollections rose within him! He saw heras if she were standing 
ore him in the flesh, a laughing, saucy child. - Many a loving 
rd that she had uttered out of thé fulness’of her love came like 
iy of ‘sunshine to his heart, and soon it was filled with nothing 
_ sunshine at the thought of Babette. Yes, she would: ‘un- 
ibtedly be able to confess to him, and she should, too. 
Je went to the mill. There was a confession ; it began with a 
‘and ended with Rudy remaining the: sinner. It was all his 
; in having doubted Babette’s fidelity—it was’ abominable of 
“Such mistrust, such violence, could only’ lead them both 
y\ “anhappiness. That, indeed, they could! And’ therefore 
yette read him a little sermon, which amused her greatly and 
ch shé delivered’ witha pretty little’ air’¢ On one’ point ‘she 
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admitted that Rudy was right: her godmother’s nephew was 
fop. She would burn the book that he had given her, so that sI 
should not possess the least thing that could remind her 
him. 
* Now, it’s all, over,” said the parlour cat... “ Rudy has con 
back, and they are, friends again, which they. say is the great 
happiness of all.” » i 
“T heard the rats say last night, ” said the kitchen cat, “‘ that t 
greatest happiness consists in eating tallow candles and havi 
plenty of rancid bacon. Whom is.one to, believe—the rats, ort 
lovers?” 3 
“ Neither,” said the parlour cat, “ that is the safest.” 
|The greatest happiness for Rudy and. Babette, the happy d: 
as they called it, their wedding-day, was drawing near, fh 
But the wedding was not to take place in the church at Be 
nor at the mill; Babette’s godmother wished the marriage to 
solemnised_ in the pretty little church at Montreux, and, t 
festivities to be held at her house...,The miller was very anxio 
that her wish should be,acceded to; he alone knew what she h 
determined to do for the newly married couple... They. were 
receive a, wedding present from her which was well worth so1 
such concession to her will. : 
The day was fixed. They were to travel as far as Villeneuve. 
the previous evening to be in time to take the boat,across 
Montreux,.early the next morning, so that. the ence 
daughters might dress the bride, 
“T suppose there will be a wedding feast. in this house to 
said the parlour cat ; ‘if not, I wouldn’t give a mew for the wh 
thing,” , 24 
“Of course there’ll) bea feast here,” said the kitchen « 
‘““ Ducks have been killed, pigeons plucked, and a:whole, roebu 
is hanging on the wall... My mouth waters when I think, of 
They ‘start, to-morrow !”.. 
Yes, tormorrow! , That, evening aca 4 Babette for, the 1 
time sat, together as an engaged. couple, in the. miller’s hou 
Outside the glow, was on the Alps, the evening bells rang, out 2 
the daughter of the sun sang: “ Let what is best, happen!” |. 
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NIGHT VISIONS. 


The sun had gone down, and the clouds lay low in the Rhone 
lley between the mountain-peaks. The wind blew from the 
uth across the high Alps. It was the wind from. Africa—a 
uricane that scattered the clouds; and when it had passed, all 
is still for a: moment. The rent clouds hung in fantastic forms 
tween the wooded hills and over the rapid Rhone river. They 
ng in shapes like the sea-monsters of old, like the eagle hovering 
the air, like the jumping frogs in the marsh ; they lay low upon 
e rushing stream, and sailed down upon it, though floating in 
= air. The stream carried'an up-rooted fir-tree down with it, 
king eddying circles all around it; the Spirits of Giddiness 
re there, more than one, circling on the foaming waters... The 
yon lit up the snow-clad mountain peaks, the dark woods, and 
> strange white clouds-—those forms of night that are the spirits 
‘Nature’s powers. The mountain-dwellers saw them. through 
» window-panes, sailing past in troops before the Ice, Maiden as 
2 came out of her glacier-castle, sitting on the frail bark formed 
the uprooted fir; the glacier-water carried her down the stream 
the open sea, 
* The wedding-guests are coming,” was whistled in the air and 
1 upon the waters. 
There were visions without and visions within. 
Babette was dreaming a strange dream. 
she dreamt that she had been married to Rudy for many years. 
“was gone out chamois-hunting, but she was sitting at home, 
1 the young Englishman with the golden whiskers was with her. 
3 eyes were so eloquent, and his words possessed such power, 
t when he held out his hand to her, she was obliged to follow 
1. They strode away from the house by a path that led ever 
vnwards. Babette felt as though a weight lay upon her heart, 
ch continually grew heavier; she was sinning against Rudy 
| against God. Suddenly she found herself deserted, her 
hes torn by thorns, and her hair turned grey ; looking upwards 
2Y 
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in her grief, she saw Rudy standing on a cliff. She stretched 
arms out towards him, but did not venture to call or beg him 
come; besides, that would have been useless, for she soc 
discovered that it was not Rudy, but only his coat and hat whi 
he had hung upon his alpenstock as the hunters do to deceive tl 
chamois. In her boundless grief Babette exclaimed: “ fe) 
would that I had died on my wedding-day, the happiest day of n 
life! My God! that would have been a mercy and a: blessin 
That would have been the best that could have happened f 
Rudy and me. No one knows the future!” Then, in godle 
despair, she hurled herself into the deep ravine. A sound like t 
breaking of a harpstring and one plaintive note was heard, ar 
then Babette awoke. 

The dream was past and effaced; but she knew that she hi 
dreamt something terrible about the young Englishman who 
she had not seen nor thought of for several months. S 
wondered whether he was at Montreux, and whether she shou 
see him at the wedding. A slight shadow passed over her pret 
face, and her eyebrows contracted. But soon a smile play 
around her lips and her eyes sparkled with joy, for the sun w 
shining gloriously, and to-morrow she and Rudy were to 
married. 

Rudy was already in the parlour when she entered it, and so 
they were off to Villeneuve. Both were exceedingly happy, a: 
so was the miller ; he laughed and proved himself in the. best 
humours. He was a kind father and an honest soul. 

“Now we are the masters of the house,” said the parlour cat. 


XiVi 
CONCLUSION. 


Evening had not yet fallen when the three joyous companic 
reached Villeneuve and sat down to dinner. This over, the mil 
sat in an armchair, smoked his pipe and had a little nap. T 
young bridal pair walked through the town arm-in-arm, and alo 
the high road, at the foot of the wooded rocks by the side of 1 
deep blue lake, The gloomy castle of Chillon, with its grey we 
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id ponderous towers, was reflected in the clear waters; ‘the little 
and with the acacias was still nearer, and looked like a oe 
ing on the lake. 
““How charming it must be there!” said’Babette.. She again 
it her former desire come over’ her to cross to the island ; this 
sh could now be gratified, for on the shore lay a boat, and the 
pe by which it was moored could easily be loosened. Seeing no 
‘© whom they could ask for permission, they took the boat with- 
it more ado, Rudy knowing how to row very well. The oars 
oved through the pliant water like the fins of a fish—that water 
uch is so yielding and yet so strong, which has a back for 
rrying and jaws for swallowing, which though mild and smiling 
1en at peace can inspire such terror in its destroying moods. A 
uite streak of foam followed in the wake of the boat, which in a 
veminutes took them both over to the island, where they landed. 
vere was only just room enough for two to dance. 
Rudy swung Babette rcund two or three times, and then they 
t down, hand in hand, on the little bench under the drooping 
acias, looking into each other’s eyes, while all around was bathed 
the splendour of the setting sun. The pine-woods on the 
suntains assumed a purplish red tint like that of the blooming 
ather, and where the rocks were no longer covered with trees, 
sy glowed as if the hills were transparent. The clouds in the 
y were brilliant with a crimson glow, and the whole lake was like 
resh blooming rose-leaf. Gradually the shadows crept up the 
ow-clad mountains of Savoy and lent them a dark-blue hue till 
ly the topmost peak glowed like red lava. ‘They thus repre-) 
ited a moment in the history of the creation of the mountains, 
en these masses had just arisen in full glow out of the bowels of 
» earth and had not yet cooled down. Rudy and Babette 
yught they had never beheld such an Alpine glow before. The 
yw-clad ‘“‘ Dent du Midi” shone like the disk of the full moon 
en it rises above the horizon. 
“What beauty ! what happiness!” both exclaimed. 
“arth can bestow no more. on me,” said) Rudy. © “An 
sning such as this is’a whole life. How often have I felt my 
ppiness, as I feel it now, and thought that if all were to come to 
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a sudden end, what a happy life I should have lived, and h 
beautiful this world would have been for me. But the day pass 
and a new one, more beautiful even than the other, dawned for m 
How infinitely good God is, Babette.” 4 
“T am truly happy,” said she. ‘i 
“Earth can bestow no more on me,” exclaimed Rudy. An 
the evening bells rang out from the hills of Savoy and tk 
mountains of Switzerland, while in the west the dark-ble 
Jura stood out in golden splendour. i 
“God grant you all that is brightest and best!” said Babette. 
“He will,” said Rudy. ‘To-morrow I shall have it. T 
morrow you will be entirely mine. My own sweet wife!” 
“The boat !” cried Babette suddenly. of 
The boat which was to carry them back had become unfastene 
and was floating away from the island. | 
“Tl bring it back,” said Rudy; and taking off his coat ar 
boots, he plunged into the lake and swam with vigorous strok: 
after the boat. 
Cold and deep was the clear blue ice-water from the mounta‘ 
glacier. Rudy looked down into it; he took only a single glane 
yet he thought he saw a golden ring rolling, shining, and sparklir 
in the depths. He remembered his engagement ring, and the rir 
became larger, extending itself into a shining circle within whic 
appeared the clear glacier; deep chasms yawned around it, and tl 
water dropped tinkling like the sound of bells, and gleaming wit 
pale blue flames. In a second he saw what it takes us many wor 
to describe. Young hunters and young girls, men and women wh 
had once fallen into the crevasses of the glaciers stood, there ali 
with smiles upon their lips, and far beneath the church bells» 
buried towns were ringing. ‘The congregation knelt under 4] 
vaulted roof; the organ-pipes were formed of icicles and tl 
mountain torrent furnished the music. The Ice Maiden sat on 4] 
clear transparent ground, and raising herself up towards Ruc 
kissed his feet. ‘There passed through his limbs an icy death-lil 
chill, an electric shock—ice and fire: for it is impossible - 
distinguish one from the other in a brief touch. ue Bevel 
_ “Mine, mine!” sounded around him and within him. neil 
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“T kissed you when you were a child, kissed you on your 
outh, Now I kiss you on your toes and heels, and you are 
itirely mine.” 

And he disappeared in the clear blue waters. 

All was still; the church bells ceased ringing, their last notes 
fing away with the glow on the red clouds above. 

“You are mine,’ resounded in the depths; “you are mine,” 
-echoed from on high—from the infinite. 

How glorious to pass from love to love, from earth to heaven ! 
A sound like the breaking of a harp-string, and a plaintive note 
ere heard—the icy kiss of death had conquered what is mortal. 
he prelude had ended so that the real drama of life might begin ; 
scord had resolved itself into harmony. 

Do you call this a sad story? 

Poor Babette! For her it was unspeakable anguish. 

The. boat floated farther and farther away. No one on the shore 
1ew that the bridal pair had crossed over to the little island. The 
suds began to gather, and evening camé on, Alone, despairing 
id wailing, she stood there. A storm burst over her; the vivid 
htning lit up the Jura mountains and the heights of Switzerland 
id Savoy; from all sides followed flash upon flash, while the 
als of thunder came one upon the other, each lasting several 
inutes. One moment the lightning would light up the sky, so 
at every single vine stem could be seen as though it were broad 
y; and the next everything would again be plunged into darkness. 
1e flashes formed bands, circles, and zigzags of light, darting into 
e lake on all sides, while the roar of the thunder increased by its 
m echo. On land the boats were drawn up on the beach, and 
ery living thing had sought a shelter. And now the rain poured 
wn in torrents. 

“Where can Rudy and Babette be in this terrible storm?” said 
> miller. 

Babette sat with folded hands, her head in her lap, dumb with 
ef; she wept, she wailed no more. 

3 2 the deep water,” she said to herself. “He is deep cone as 
der a glacier.” 

Then came into her mind what Rudy had told her of his 
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mother’s death; and of his escape when brought up almost dea 
out of the crevasse: ‘The Ice Maiden has him again.” iio 

There came a flash of lightning as dazzling as the sun’s rays ¢ 
the white snow. Babette sprang up; the lake rose at that momel 
like a shining glacier, and there stood the Ice Maiden, majesti 
and encircled by a pale blue light, while at her feet lay Rudy 
corpse. ‘ Mine,” she said, and again all was darkness and rollir 
water. " 
’ “ How horrible!” wailed Babette. ‘‘ Why was he to die just ; 
the day of our happiness dawned ? Oh, God! enlighten my unde 
standing, shed light into my heart. I do not understand Thy way 
nor the inscrutable decrees of Thy omnipotence and wisdom.” — 

And God enlightened her heart. A thought, a merciful ray 
understanding shot through her, reminding her of her vivid drea 
of the past night ; and she remembered the words and the wi 
she had uttered concerning what might be best for Rudy a1 
herself. 

“Woe is me! Was that the germ of sin in my heart? Was n 
dream a glimpse of our future lives, one of which had to be th 
violently taken to effect my salvation? Miserable wretch th 
Iam!” 7 | 

She sat there wailing in the dark night. Through the de 
stillness she still seemed to hear Rudy’s words, the last he hi 
spoken here: ‘* Earth can bestow no more on me!” They h 
been uttered in the fulness of joy, they re-echoed in the midst 
deep sorrow. “we 


Years have passed since then. ‘The lake and its shores si 
smile, and the vines yield luscious grapes. Steamboats wi 
waving flags shoot past; pleasure-boats with swelling sails 
swiftly over| the water like white butterflies. The railway p: 
Chillon is opened, leading far into the Rhone valley. At eve 
station strangers get out, and, holding their red-bound guide-boc 
in their hands, read what sights they have to see. They vi 
Chillon, they see out in the lake the little island with the thi 
acacias, and they read in their guide-book of the bridal pair w 
one evening in the year 1856 sailed over to it. They read how t 
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idegroom met his death, and how it was only on the following 
orning that the despairing cries of the bride were heard from the 
ore: 

But the guide-book does not speak of Babette’s quiet life with 
x father, not’ at the mill—for-strangers live there now—but in 
fine house near the railway-station. Many an evening she sits 
“her window and looks out over the chestnut trees to the: snow- 
ad mountains which Rudy once climbed. She sees the evening 
Ipine glow as the childreniof the sun settle down upon the lofty 
“aks, repeating the song of the traveller whose cloak the: whirl- 
ind tore away—taking the covering, but not the man. 

‘There is a rosy tint on the mountain snow, anda rosy gleam in 
ery heart in which dwells the thought: ‘‘ God’s will is best!” 
ut the truth of it is not always revealed to us, as it was revealed 
Babette in her dream. i 


“What the Moon Saw” 


(A SELECTION.) 


PAGS Se AH ENEVER I feel most deeply impressed by 
i something, strange to say, both my hands 
X and my tongue\seem tired. J am unable to 
Mi give a correct description or an accurate 
94 picture of what fills my mind, although I am 
2 a painter; this is what my eye tells me, and 
(Grete OxA my friends who ‘have seen my sketches and 
signs are of the same opinion. 
T am a poor lad, and live in one of the narrowest lanes in the 
wn; I have plenty of light, for my room is at the top of the 
suse, and from the window I have a wide outlook over the roofs 
the neighbouring houses. The first few days of my stay in 
wn I felt depressed and lonely. In the place of the wood and 
een hills, which I was accustomed to see, I was surrounded bya 
50d “of chimney-pots.. I had no friends, nor did I see any face 
at was familiar to me. 
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When I was standing one evening at the window, very lov 
spirited, I opened it and looked out. What a joyful surpris 
awaited me! There was at last a face well known to me, th 
round, kindly face of a good friend whom I had known at hom« 
It was the moon who was looking upon me. ‘The dear old sal 
looked exactly as she had always done, when I used to see he 
shining through the willow trees on the moor. I kissed my han 
to her again and again, as she shone in at my window, and sh 
promised me that every evening when she came out she woul 
look in upon me for a short time. She has faithfully kept he 
promise. It isa great pity that each time she can only stay fe 
such a little while, but whenever she comes she tells me some 
thing she has seen on the preceding night or on that ver 
evening. | 

“ Paint the scenes which I shall describe to you,” she said t 
me,” and you will soon have a very fine collection of pictures. 
I have acted upon her advice for many a night. I have such 
number of sketches that I could make up another “’Thousan 
and One Nights,” but this would be too much. Those I giv 
here are arranged in the order as they were described to mi 
Some great painter, poet, or musician may do better with them > 
he likes; all I have done is to make some rough sketches, addin 
now and then some of my own ideas. The moon did not com 
out every evening, for sometimes a cloud hid her face from me. 


First EvENInc. : 

“Last night,” I am quoting the moon’s own words, “1 we 
gliding over the cloudless sky of India. My face was reflected b 
the waters-of the river Ganges, while I endeavoured. to penetrat 
the thick leafy branches of the banana trees, which formed arche 
like the shell of a tortoise. A Hindoo girl, as lightfooted as 
gazelle and as beautiful as Eve, came out of the thicket, Althoug 
she looked much like an apparition, her shadow stood sharply ot 
from the surrounding objects. I could read-in her face why sh 
hadcome thither. In spite of the thorny creepers, which tore he 
sandals, she advanced very rapidly. The deer that had gone dow 
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) the river to drink, started up terrified, for the girl carried a 
arming lamp in her hand. I could see the blood through her 
slicate fingers, as she screened the wavering flame with them. 
ae came down to the river, set her lamp on the water, and 
lowed it to drift away. The flame flickered, and was on the 
dint of being extinguished every moment, but yet it continued to 
im, while the girl’s dark shining eyes, under their long silken 
shes, followed it with trembling anxiety. If the lamp continued 
burn as long as. she could see it, her sweetheart was alive ; but 
it was extinguished before, then he was dead. The lamp 
mntinued to burn, and she knelt down and prayed, not minding a 
eckled snake which lay by her side in the grass. She only 
ought of Bramah and her sweetheart. 

“He lives,” she exclaimed with joy, “he lives,” and the moun- 
ins echoed back to her, ‘he lives.’” 


1 


SECOND EVENING. 


‘Last night,” said the moon to me, “I was shining upon a small 
yurtyard enclosed by houses on all sides. There was a hen with 
even chickens sitting there, and a nice little girl was running and 
aying around them. ‘The hen in her fright clucked and 
wvered her little brood with her wings. The little girl’s father 
en came out and scolded her; I passed away, and forgot all about 
e matter. This evening, however, just a few minutes ago, I 
ppened to look down into the same courtyard. | While every- 
ing was perfectly quiet, I saw the little girl come out of the 
use and steal gently to the fowl-house ; she unbolted the door, 
d slipped in to the hens and ‘chickens ; they cried out, fluttered 
wn from their perches, and ran about frightened, the little girl 
lowing them. Looking in through a peephole in the wall of the 
wl-house I saw all this; I was very angry at the naughty child, 
d was glad to see her father come out and scold her more than 
-had done the day before, seizing her by the arm. She cast her 
ue eyes, which were filled with tears, upon the ground. 

““¢What are you doing here?’ he asked her. 

*«T wanted to kiss the hen and beg her pardon for frightening 
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her yesterday,’ she said, crying bitterly, “but 1 was) afraid to’ 
you about it.’) 

“The father gave the innocent Sop a kisi on the fot heaa 4 
I kissed her on the mouth and eyes.” 


THIRD EVENING. d 


“Yesterday,” narrated the moon, “I was looking down upo 
gay and noisy Paris. I peeped into one of the many apartment 
of the Tuileries. An old woman, to judge from her poor appare 
belonging to the working ‘class, was shown by one of the lowe 
officials into the great lonely throne room—for this she was anxiot 
to see, nay, she had made up her mind to see it. In order 1 
realise her wish she had to make various sacrifices and say mar 
an entreating word. She folded her thin hands, and her feature 
expressed as much reverence as if she were entering a church.” 

““* Here it happened,’ she said, ‘in this very place,’ approachir 
the throne from which hung the rich velvet fringed with gol 
lace. Then she knelt down and kissed the purple carpet. I thir 
I saw tears in her eyes. 

*« But,’ said the official, ‘it was not this same velvet,’ ar 
smiled. | 

«Maybe, but it was this very place, and it must have see 
just like this.’ 

“Tt looked like this, and yet there was a’ great difference 
observed the man; ‘the windows were broken, the doors we 
wrenched off their hinges, and the floor was covered with blood. 

«Say what you like, but my grandson died upon the throne 
France. Yes, he died,’ repeated the old woman, with a trembli 
voice. as 

**T did not hear them say another word, and neem soon left’ t 
room. ‘The shadows grew longer, the light faded from the sk 
and my rays lit up the throne of France, with its Crap esy of ri 
velvet. |» i. ecko 

“Who do you think this poor woman was? stent 
tell you. ah ia 

“During the Revolution of July, on the night of one of t 
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ost eventful days, when every house was a fortress and every 
ndow a breastwork, the people stormed the Tuileries. There 
sre even women and children in the crowd, which rushed into 
e halls and apartments of the palace. Among the rebels was a 
yor youth in a ragged blouse. Wounded to death by several 
onet thrusts, he sank down in the throne-room. They placed 
m upon the throne of France, and bound up his wounds with 
€ costly velvet; his blood ran down upon the royal purple. 
hat was a scene! The magnificent room filled with the fighting 
owd. A tattered flag was lying on the floor, while the tricolour 
us floating above the bayonets. The unfortunate youth lay on 
e throne; his face was pale, his eyes were looking towards the 
y, his limbs were twisting in agony. His breast was bare, but 
§ poor coarse garments were partly covered with the rich velvet 
abroidered with fleur-de-lis. It had been predicted at the boy’s 
adle that he would die on the throne of France. This prediction 
d led the mother to imagine that he would one day be a second 
upoleon. 

“My rays have kissed the wreaths on his grave, and last night 
ey kissed his old grandmother’s forehead, while she saw in her 
eam the picture that you may draw—the poor boy on the throne 
France.” 


FourTH EVENING. 


It was dark ; heavy clouds floated over the sky, and the moon 
1 not come out. J stood in my little room looking up at the 
y where she ought to have appeared, and feeling more lonely 
d low-spirited than ever. My thoughts travelled far up into the 
uds where my good friend dwelt, who told me such interesting 
ries and showed me pictures every evening. What experience 
» has had! Her beams floated upon the waters of the» Flood ; 
» smiled upon Noah's ark just as she has smiled upon me, 
nging hope, and the promise of a new world which was to be 
med from the old. She looked down sorrowfully upon the 
‘nt harps hanging upon the willow-trees, when the children of 
aél sat weeping by the waters of Babylon. The round moon, 
f hidden by dark cypresses, hung in the clear air when Romeo 
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scaled the balcony, and the promise of true love rose like a cher 

towards heaven. She saw the captive giant at St, Helena looki 

across the wide sea from his lonely rock, while his soul was. fille 

with great thoughts. What histories the moon could relate! | 5 

lives of men are all like stories to her. This evening I shall 

see you, old friend, nor can I draw a picture in memory of y 

visit. But as I looked pensively towards heaven the sky beca 
bright, and a passing ray of the moon shone in upon me. It 

soon gone, and the dark clouds hurried past, but still it was 

‘ 

i 

‘ 
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friendly good-night—a greeting from the moon. 


FirtH EVENING. 


“To-day I will give you a scene from Pompeii,” said the moo: 
“T was in the Street of Tombs, as it is called, a little way out. 
the city. Beautiful monuments stood there, and here it was th 
youths, with wreaths of roses upon their heads, danced with th 
fair sisters of Lais ages ago. The silence of death now reigt 
there, and German mercenaries in the Neapolitan service kee 
guard. They were playing cards and throwing dice when som 
strangers arrived from beyond the mountains; a soldier accon 
panied them. They wished to see the city that had risen from th 
grave by moonlight, and I showed them the wheel ruts in th 
streets, which were paved with broad slabs of lava, the names ¢ 
the doors, the signs that still hung there, and the basins. of tl 
fountains, ornamented with shells, in the little courtyards, but no j 
of water gushed forth, and no music sounded from the beautiful 
painted apartments where the bronze dog kept the door. It w 
the city of the dead; nothing stirred save. Vesuvius, whic 
thundered forth its everlasting hymn, each stanza of which mé¢ 
call an eruption. y 

“They went to the Temple of Venus, built of pure white marbl 
with its high altar standing before the broad steps, and the weepll 
willows bringing forth fresh shoots among the pillars. The air w 
blue and transparent, and black Vesuvius, with fire continual 
rising up from it, like the trunk of a fir-tree, formed the backgroun 
Above it rose the cloud of smoke, like the branches of tl 
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tree ; it was lit up by a blood-red reflection in the still night 
“Among the strangers was a lady who was a great singer. I 
ve seen the homage paid to her in the greatest cities of Europe. 
ley all sat down on the amphitheatre steps when they came to 
> tragic theatre, and so a small part of the house was occupied 
an audience as it had been hundreds of years ago. The stage 
S$ unaltered, with its walled side-scenes and the two arches in 
> background, through which one saw the same scene that had 
en used in olden times, a scene painted by Nature herself—the 
yuntains between Sorrento and Amalfi. The lady gaily mounted 
> ancient platform and sang; the place inspired her, and she 
med to me like an Arabian steed that gallops onward like the 
1d, with distended nostrils and flowing mane; her song was so 
nt and yet so firm; then it became so pathetic that I thought of 
» sorrowing mother ‘beneath the cross'at Golgotha. The sound 
applause and delight now filled the theatre just as it had done 
long ago: ‘What a wonderful gift such a voice is!’ all the 
wers exclaimed. 

“In five minutes’ time the platform was empty, the audience 
1 disappeared, and no sound broke the stillness—it was over. 
t the ruins stood unaltered, as they will do when centuries have 
st. None will then know of the momentary applause and of the 
‘yocalist’s triumph ; all will be forgotten and gone—even for me 
3; incident will be but a dream of bygone days.” 


SrxtH EVENING. 


‘Near the path that leads through the wood are two small 
n-houses,” said the moon. ‘The doors are low, and some of 
windows are quite high up, others close to the ground; they 
surrounded by barberry and white-thorn bushes. The roofs 
the’ two houses are covered with moss, yellow stonecrop, and 
iseleck, The only plants that grow in the garden are cabbages 
| potatoes, but near the hedge stands a large willow tree. 
derneath this sata ‘little girl; she was gazing at the withered 
nk of an old oak between the two houses. It had been sawn 
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off at the top, and upon it a stork had built his nest ; he stoo 
it clapping with his beak. A little boy came out and istetel by4 
girl’s side ; they were brother and sister. 

ni What do you see there?’ he asked. 

“*T am looking atthe stork,’ she answered. _‘ Our neighb 
told me that he would bring up a little brother or sister to-day ; 
us stay here and see it come.’ 

““« The stork does not bring anything of the kind,’ said the be 
Our neighbour said that to me also; she laughed when she said 
so I asked her if she could say, ‘“‘ upon my honour,” and she cot 
not, so I know now that the tale about the stork is not true; th 
only tell it to us children for fun.’ 

“« But where do the babies come from then?’ asked the lit 
maid. 
““* An angel from heaven. brings them under his cloak, but 
one can’ see him, and that is why we never know when 
comes.’ 

“At this moment there was a rustling in the branches of t 
willow-tree ; the children clasped their hands and looked at ea 
other. 

“It must certainly be the angel coming with the baby, th 
thought, and took each other’s hands. Then the door of one 
pie houses opened and the neighbour appeared. 

“Come in you two,’ she said, ‘and see what the stork 1 
ae ; it is a little brother.’ : 

‘The children nodded gravely to one another; they alrea 
knew that the baby had come.” 


SEVENTH EVENING. 


“TI know a clown,” said the moon, “whom the public lou 
applaud whenever they catch sight of him.- His movements | 
so comic that the house is thrown into roars of laughter, and. 
there is no art in his acting—it is natural. When he was quite 
little boy he was called Punch by his playfellows. He had be 
intended for it by Nature, who had also provided. him x 
a hump.on his back and another on his breast ; but on the ¢ 
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and his inner man, his mind, was. without any deformity. 
2 depth of feeling or ready wit no one could surpass him, The 
veatre was his ideal world, and if he had ‘received a slender, well- 
roportioned figure, he might have become the first tragedian on 
ay stage. His soul was filled with the great and heroic, and yet 
= became a clown. His very sorrow and. melancholy only 
creased the comic dryness of his strongly marked features, and 
slighted the audience still more, who overwhelined their favourite 
ith applause. The pretty Columbine was always gentle and kind 
him, but she preferred to marry the Harlequin. It would have 
sen too absurd if such beauty and ugliness had been mated 
ether. 

“When Punchinello was sometimes very depressed, she was 
only person who could make him smile—occasionally he even 
ughed. At first she would be melancholy with him, then quieter, 
id at last bright and cheerful. ‘I know perfectly well what is 
e matter with you,’ she said, ‘you are'in love!’ Then he could 
yt help laughing. ‘I in love! That would look ridiculous. 
ow' the audience would shout!’ ‘To be sure, you are in love, 
id I,’ she added with comic gravity, ‘I am the person you are in 
ve with!’ Such things may be said when they are quite 
ypossible. Punchinello laughed heartily, gave a leap in ee air, 
id seemed to forget his sadness. 

** But she had only spoken the truth. He ‘did love and adore 
r as he loved all that was great and noble in art. On her 
<dding day he was the merriest among the guests, but at night, 
yen all was quiet, he wept: if the audience had seen his distorted 
itures, they would have applauded more than ever. 

“ Columbine died a few days ago. On the evening after her 
1eral Harlequin was not asked to appear on the stage ; he was a 
‘rowing widower. ‘The manager had to give a very lively piece 
that the public might not miss the pretty Columbine and the 
ver Harlequin too much; so Punchinello had to be more 
yusing and entertaining than ever. He danced and strode about 
ile grief filled his heart.. The spectators whistled and shouted 
rave! bravissimol’ and Punchinello had to come, before the 
‘tain.’ People said:no one could equal him. 
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“ But at night the ugly little man stole out of the town quite 
himself to the deserted churchyard. The wreath of flowers 
Columbine’s grave had ‘already withered, and he sat down th 
He might have served as a study for a painter as he sat with hi 
chin on his hands looking up to me. He looked like a grotes 
monument, a Punch on a grave! What an extraordinary sig 
The people would have shouted once more, ‘ Bravo, Punchinello 
bravo, bravissimo |?” ; ‘4 

a 

Listen to what the moon told me to-night. ‘I have seen. 
cadet putting on his smart uniform for the first time after he ha 
been made an officer. I have gazed at a young bride in ‘hi 
wedding dress, and at the young Princess just married happy in hi 
splendid attire ; but I have never seen any one so extremely joyf 
as the little four years old girl whom I watched this evening. Hi 
parents had given her a new blue dress and a new pink hat; sl 
had just donned these pretty garments, and every one was callit 
for a candle, as my rays, which shone in at the window, were ni 
sufficiently bright for the occasion, and more light was necessar 
The little girl stood stiff and upright like a doll, she held her arn 
out sO as not to touch the dress, and her fingers were apa 
Oh, that you could have seen the delight that shone out of h 
eyes and made her face beam! ‘To-morrow,’ said her mother | 
her, ‘I will take you out in your new clothes ;’ the little g 
looked first at her hat and at her frock and laughed with pleasui 
‘Mother, dear,’ she exclaimed, ‘I wonder what. the little do 


will think when they see me. with these beautiful thin 
on?’ ” 


EIGHTH EVENING. 


NIntH EVENING. 


““T was at Rome,” said the moon. “The ruins of the Empero 
palace are to be seen in the centre of the city upon one of t 
seven hills which it occupies. Wild fig-trees grow forth trom t 
crevices in the walls, and cover their bareness with their bro 
leaves of a grey-green hue. The donkey, making its way o\ 
heaps of déris, treads on the green laurels, and enjoys t 
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istles. From this place, from which one day the eagles of Rome 
ere carried abroad, whence they ‘came, saw, and conquered,’ a 
vor leads into a miserable little cottage, erected of clay between 
yo pillars ; wild vines hang like mourning garlands over the 
ooked windows. There lives an old woman with her little 
anddaughter; they are now the masters in the palace of 
é€ Roman Emperors, and show ‘strangers what remains of 
» former glories. One bare stone wall is all that is left 
the magnificent throne-room, while a cypress-tree overshadows 
€ spot once occupied by the throne. The broken pavement 
covered with dust lying several feet deep. The little girl 
ten sits there when the evening bells ring. Through the 
yhole in the door close by, which she calls her turret 
ndow, she can overlook half Rome, and see as far as the 
me of St. Peter’s. 

One evening, when, as usual, all was perfectly calm round ‘here, 
d my beams lit up the place, I saw the little granddaughter 
‘rying water in an old-fashioned earthen pitcher. She was bare- 
yted, her short skirt and her white sleeves were torn in many 
ces. I kissed her lovely shoulders, her black eyes, and her 
ining black hair ; she came up the steep steps, made of broken 
cks of marble and of the capital of a destroyed pillar. The 
oured lizards, frightened, started at her footsteps, and glided 
ay, but she was not afraid of them. She had already lifted her 
1d to ring the bell—a hare’s foot attached to a string was the 
l-handle at: the palace of the Roman Emperors —when she 
idenly paused for a moment. What might have been passing 
ough her mind? Did she perhaps think of the beautiful child 
us, clad in gold and silver, below in the chapel, where the silver 
dlesticks. glittered so brightly, and where her little friends 
g psalms in which she could join? I cannot tell you. But when 
_moyed again she stumbled and—the earthen pitcher fell 
vn from her head and broke to pieces on the marble 
2s» The beautiful, daughter of the palace of the Roman 
perors cried over the vessel, and standing there, with her bare 
, she dared. not ae the string, the bell-pull of the Emperors’ 
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TENTH EVENING. ates 


“My beams fell upon Tyrol,” said the moon, “causing th 
black-looking fir-trees to throw long shadows upon the rocks 
There pictures are painted upon the walls of the houses, enormot 
figures reaching from the ground to the roof. Among them I sa 
St. Christopher carrying the child Jesus, St. Florian in the act ¢ 
pouring water on a burning house, and the Lord hung bleeding o 
the great cross by the side of the road. These pictures seem ot 
of date to the present generation, but I saw them when they wer 
put up, and noticed how one followed the other. High up on th 
mountain yonder, like a swallow’s nest fixed on the gable of a hous 
stands a lonely convent. Two of the sisters were in the tower tollin 
the bell ; both were young, and they looked from their high stan 
point out into the wide world. Just then a coach passed below, an 
the postilion blew his horn. ‘The two nuns threw a hasty an 
somewhat mournful glance at the carriage as it passed by ; I saw 
tear glittering in the eyes of the younger one. As the coach di 
appeared the sound of the horn grew fainter and fainter, and w: 
drowned by the convent bell.” 


ELEVENTH EVENING. 


“T saw a little girl in tears,” said the moon; “she was cryit 
over the wickedness of the world. A most beautiful doll had bee 
given her as a present. Indeed it was a splendid doll, so fair ar 
so fragile! Apparently it was not created to stand the rough we 
and tear of this world. The brothers of the little girl, howeve 
great mischievous boys, had fixed the doll high up in the branch 
of a tree and then run away. As the little girl could not rea 
her doll and take it down, she began to cry. Evidently the d 
was crying too, for it stretched out its arms amidst the green leav 
and looked quite sad. Yes, yes, the little girl experienced some 
the troubles of this world, which she had often heard her eldé 
talk about. Poor doll! It was getting dark already, what wou 
become of it if night set in completely? Was it to stay all night | 
in the tree quite alone? Never; the little girl could not think 
such a thing. I shall stop with you,’ she said tearfully, althou 
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$ idea was not quite to her liking. She already imagined she 
v distinctly little gnomes with high pointed caps sitting about in 
> bushes; in the background, in a long walk, she fancied she saw 
sctres dancing about. They came nearer and nearer, stretching 
sir hands towards the tree in which the doll was fixed; at the 
ne time they laughed mockingly, and pointed at her with their 
gers. The little girl was very frightened! Then she said to 
rself, ‘I have often heard it said that evil spirits cannot hurt 
ople who have done no wrong. I wonder if I have been 
ughty.’ ‘Then she remembered that she had laughed at a poor 
ck, which had a red rag tied round its leg and limped so 
inily. ‘Really I could not help laughing,’ she said, ‘but after 
‘it’s a sin to Jaugh at animals.’ Looking up at the doll she asked 
‘Did you also laugh at the duck?’ The doll seemed to shake 
head.” 


TWELFTH EVENING. 


“Some years ago,” said the moon, “I looked in at the window 
a poorly furnished little room at Copenhagen. Father and 
ther were asleep, but a little son was still awake. The cretonne 
d-hangings were moving, and I saw the child peep out. I 
yught first the boy was looking at the big clock brightly painted 
red and green ; at the top a cuckoo was sitting, heavy weights 
ng below it, while the pendulum with its polished brass disc was 
inging to and fro—‘tick—tick.’ But he looked at his mother’s 
nning-wheel which was standing underneath the clock. Although 
: boy liked this best of all the furniture in the room, he dared 
t touch it, as he always got a tap on the fingers when he was 
ight meddling with it. Sometimes he would sit quietly for hours 
his mother’s side when she was spinning, and closely watch the 
tling spindle and the turning wheel. Then many things passed 
ough his mind, and often he wished that he might be allowed 
turn the wheel himself. Now his father and mother were 
eep his eyes wandered from them to the spinning wheel ; and all 
once one little naked foot came out of the bed, and then the 
er, and his two little white legs followed. For a moment he 
pped, to conyince himself that father and mother were really 
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still asleep ; then he crept, noiselessly, in his little nightgown tom 
spinning-wheel, and began to work it. Soon the thread came ¢ 
the wheel, which whirled round quicker and quicker. It was suc 
a pretty sight! I kissed his golden hair and his blue eyes. Sudden 
the mother awoke. I saw the curtain move and a head peep ou 
she fancied she saw a gnome, or some other kind of supernatur 


CEC 


being. ‘For Heaven’s sake!’ she cried, and in her fright awoke h 
husband. He opened his eyes, rubbed them, and then looked 
the little fellow: ‘Why, that’s our Bertel,’ he said. 

“But my eye glided away from the humble room, I have 
many things to look at. I next saw the halls of the Vatic 
where the marble figures stand. My rays fell upon the gro 
of Laocoon, the very stone seemed to sigh. TI silently kiss 
the Muses ; they all seemed to have life in them. But my ra 
dwelt longest on the Nile group with its colossal god. 1] 
lies there, thoughtfully resting himself against the Sphinx, as if” 
were meditating on the rolling centuries; little Cupids play w 
him and with the crocodiles. In the cornucopia little Cupid 
sitting with folded arms and looking up at the great silent riv 
god. He is a faithful picture of the little boy at the spinnii 
wheel to the minutest detail. The little marble figure was beat 
ful and full of life, although the wheel had turned round m¢ 
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an a thousand times since it had been cut out of the stone. The 
‘tle boy in the humble room turned the spinning-wheel as many 
mes round as years passed, before an age could produce marblé 
sures like those. 

ase pea years have elapsed since the events I have just described 
) you,” continued the moon. ‘‘ Yesterday I looked upon a bay 
2 the eastern coast of Denmark. On that shore are splendid 
oods full of high trees; there you can see an old feudal castle, 
wans are majestically swimming in the lakes, and in the back- 
round lies, surrounded by lovely orchards, a little town and a 
aurch. Several boats, the inmates of which held burning 
ches in their hands, glided noiselessly over the water ; the lights 
ere not lit for catching fish, a festival was taking place—that one 
duld sec everywhere. There was music and singing, and in one 
F the boats stood upright a. tall, broad-shouldered man, wrapped 
.a Cloak, to whom the others did homage. He had blue eyes, 
id his long hair was quite white. I recognised him at once, and 
ought of the Vatican, the group of the Nile, and the old marble 
atuary. I thought of the modest little room where I had seen 
ertel in his nightgown working at the spinning-wheel. The 
heel of time has turned round, and new statues have been carved 
ut of the stone. The inmates of the boats shouted, ‘Hurrah! 
urrah !. for Bertel Thorwaldsen.’ ” 


THIRTEENTH EVENING. 


“ To-night,” said the moon, ‘I will describe to youa scene from 
rankfort. There is one house which particularly struck me; it is 
»t the house where Goethe’s cradle stood, nor the municipal 
uilding, through the great windows of which used to project the 
»rns of the oxen which were roasted and given to the people on 
yronation days. No, it was a private house, with an humble 
itside, painted green, near the Jewish quarter. It was the house 
‘the Rothschilds. I looked in at the open door; the hall was 
illiantly lighted, and footmen, holding wax candles in solid silver 
indlesticks, were standing on either side and bowing to an 
derly lady who was being carried downstairs in a chair. The 
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master of the house stood bareheaded near the door, and kiss 
the old lady’s hand; she was his mother. She nodded kindly te 
him and to the servants, and then they carried her back to a smal 
house in a narrow gloomy lane where she dwelt. In this house 
all her children were born, and there the foundation-stone fe) 
their fortune was laid. She firmly believed that if she were te 
desert the little house in the miserable street, fortune would deser 
her children.” , 

That is all the moon told me. I only saw her for a very shor 
time. I could not help thinking of the old lady who lived in th 
despised street. One word, and she might have possessed a grant 
house on the banks of the Thames, or a villa at the Gulf o 
Naples. 

“Tf I were to desert the humble house where the fortune of my 
sons was made, fortune would desert them !” It was a superstition 
but of a kind that any one who knows the story, and saw thi 
picture, would understand it, if there was nothing else writte1 
underneath it than the two words: ‘A mother.” 


FOURTEENTH EVENING. 


“Yesterday morning at daybreak,” related the moon, ‘whe 
none of the many chimney-pots of the great city had begun t 
smoke, I was looking at them. All at once a little head peepet 
out of one of them, and then the upper part of a human body ; th 
arms were resting on the rim of the chimney-pot. ‘ Hurrah’ 
exclaimed a voice. It belonged to a young sweep who had, for th 
first time in his life, climbed up in the chimney and put his hea 
out at the top. ‘Hurrah! hurrah!’ Indeed it was very differen 
to be up in the fresh air from creeping about in the black narroy 
chimneys! Here he could overlook the whole town and even se 
as faras the green wood. The sun, who was just rising, lookin: 
like a big fiery ball, illumined his face which,:in spite of its ss 
nicely blackened, beamed with joy. Hd 

“Hurrah! hurrah!’ he cried, swinging ‘his brush,» ‘nov 
the whole town can see me, and the moon and pak su 
too!’” ty 
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d FIFTEENTH EveENING. 

“IT will give you another picture from Sweden,” said the moon 
-me. “The little convent church of Wreta is beautifully 
uated amidst dark pinewoods, not far from the dreary banks of 
eriver Stoxen. My rays penetrated through the railings into the 
acious vaults, where kings sleep peacefully in their huge stone 
fins. On. the wall above each sarcophagus is fixed a royal 
own, the symbol of their earthly dignity; it is, however, only 
ade of wood, painted and gilded, hung up on a wooden peg let 
to the wall. Worms have eaten the gilded wood, spiders have 
un their webs from the crowns down to the ground, like mourning 
mners, as frail and transient as the sorrowing of mortals. How 
acefully they rest! I can very well remember them, I can still 
e*their faces which so plainly expressed either grief or joy. The 
samboats which pass over the lakes like magic snails often bring 
stranger to the church ; he also visits the vaults, and when he 
ks for the names of the kings, he hears names that have been 
ng dead and forgotten. Smilingly he looks at the worm-eaten 
owns ; and if perchance he is a man who reflects, a certain 
elancholy mingles with his smiles. Sleep, ye dead ones! The 
oon remembers you, and at night sends her rays into your silent 
ngdom where the wooden crowns hang.” 


SIXTEENTH EVENING. 


“What I am going to tell you to-night,” said the moon, 
yecurred last year in‘a little provincial town ; but that is of no 
portance. I saw the incident quite distinctly, but the account 
it I read to-day in the papers is not half clear enough. A bear- 
der was sitting over his supper in the public room of a little 
a, while the bear was outside, tied to one of the logs of a pile of 
od. Poor Bruin had never hurt anybody, although he seemed 
ite capable of doing so. In the attic of the house three little 
ildren were playing by my light; the eldest might have been 
years old, the youngest was certainly not more than two. 
it, pat—pit, pat’—there was somebody coming upstairs.. Who 
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could it be? The door was pushed open, and there was the 
shaggy bear! When he was tired of waiting down in the cou 
yard he had broken away, and by chance found his way upsta ir 
_ J had ‘witnessed it all,” said the moon. ‘The children we 
terribly frightened at first when they saw the big shaggy beas 
and tried to hide themselves in the corners of the room. Th 
bear, however, found them and sniffed them, but did not hart 
them. Then the children, thinking he was a large dog, too 
courage and began to stroke the bear. When he laid’ himse 
down on the ground, the youngest boy mounted on his back, an 
putting his little head with the golden curls down, began to pla 
at hide-and-seek in the animal’s long fur. When, after a litt 
while, the eldest boy took his drum and beat it, the bear rose a 
his hind legs and danced. It was a wonderful sight! Then th 
boys shouldered their guns and gave the bear one too; he carrie 
it quite in the proper manner. They were quite delighted ‘wit 
their new playmate, and just began marching—one two, one tw 
when the door opened, and the children’s mother appeared. Yo 
ought to have seen her as she stood there horror-struck, as whit 
as a sheet, her mouth half open, and her eyes dilated with terro 
Her youngest boy nodded to her, and in his great ia = 
claimed, 
*** Mother, we are playing at soldiers !’ 
“At this moment the bear-leader rushed into the room.” 


SEVENTEENTH EVENING. 


An icy wind was blowing, the clouds were sailing quickly ; : 
intervals, and then only for a moment, I could catch sight of tk 
moon. She said to me: ae 

“T was looking down from the sky upon the restless clouds, an 
observed how their large shadows were chasing one: another on tl 
earth. J then saw a prison; a carriage stood before the do 
waiting to take a prisoner away. My rays penetrated throug 
one of the iron-barred windows and fell upon the opposite wal 
upon which a prisoner was engraving a few linesias a mementt 
What he wrote, however, were not words but notes of =< 
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tburst of his heart. The door opened, they came to lead him 
ay, and he fixed his eyes upon my round disc ; but clouds came 
tween us as if they intended to prevent his looking upon my 
se. When he had entered the carriage, the door was locked, 
> horses were touched up with’ the whip, and they galloped into 
> dark forest, where my rays could not follow the prisoner. But 
looked through the grating, my beams gliding over the notes, 
» farewell, scratched into the prison wall. Where words fail 
Isic can often speak! As, however, my rays could only illumine 
me of the notes, the greater part of his composition will always 
main unknown to me. Was it a song of death that he wrote? 
ere these notes of joy? I wonder if he drove away to be exe- 
ted, or to return into the arms of his beloved ones! My rays 
not decipher all that is written by mortals.” 


» 


EIGHTEENTH EVENING. 


“‘T am very fond of children,” said the-moon, ‘especially when 
sy are quite small, because then they are so amusing. Sometimes 
ook into the rooms between the curtain and the window, when 
2y do not know that I am there. I like to see them being 
essed and undressed. ‘The little round shoulders come first out 
the frock, then the little white arms; or I see the stockings 
lled off, and the plump little white legs appear with the tiny feet 
ich one cannot help kissing, and | do kiss them. 

‘« But I quite forget what I was going to tell you. To-night I 
s looking through a window before which there was no blind, 
nobody lived opposite. There I saw a whole troop of little 
dren, all brothers and sisters; there was one little girl among 
m, who, although she was only four years old, could say her 
ers as well as the elder ones. Her mother sits beside her cot 
sty evening and listens to her when she says her prayers ; then 
> kisses her and stays until the little one falls asleep, which she 
yerally does as soon as her head touches the pillow. 

‘To-night two of the elder children were somewhat noisy ; one 
s hopping about on one leg in his long white nightshirt, while 
- other stood upon a chair where all the children’s clothes were 
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placed and said he was a Grecian statue. The third and fourth h 
folded their things and put them carefully into a box, as they h 
to do every evening ; the mother sat by the side of the younge 
and bade them all be quiet, as their little sister was going to's 
her prayers. # 
“] was shining over the lamp right into the little girl’s bed, s 
was lying there under her snow-white counterpane, folding b 
hands, and there was a grave expression upon her little face. S 
was saying the Lord’s Prayer aloud. Suddenly her mother i 
terrupted her. . ’ 
“ « How is it,’ she asked her, ‘that after you have said, ‘ Give 
this day our daily bread,’ you always say something that I cann 
understand? Tell me at once what it is.’ 
“The little girl was silent for a moment and looked at her mottk 
in embarrassment. 
“** Will you tell me now what you say after ‘our daily bread ’ 
“* Mother, dear, don’t be angry with me, I only said, ‘and pler 
of butter on it.’’” 


The Old Bachelor's Nightcap 


N Copenhagen there is a street with 
strange name—‘“ Hysken Strade.” Whe 
did this name come from, and what is 
meaning? It is said to be German, t 
that is unjust to the Germans, as. then 
would have to be called ‘‘ Hauschen” 
not “ Hysken.” “ Hauschen” means lit 

house, and a few little houses stood here once long ago, Th 

were very little more substantial than the wooden booths we ; 
now in the market-places at fair-time. They were, perhaps, 
little larger and had windows ; but the panes, consisted of he 
or bladder, as glass was then too expensive to be used by ev 


one. ch 
But then, the time we are speaking of was long ago—so lo 
*- 
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) that our grandfathers and great-grandfathers would speak of 
se days as “olden times ”—it was in fact several centuries back. 
Phe rich merchants in Bremen and Lubeck carried on trade 
h Copenhagen ; they did not reside in the town themselves, but 
tt their clerks, who lived in the wooden booths in Hauschen 
eet, and sold beer and spices. The German beer was good, and 
re were many kinds of it ; for instance, Bremen, Prussinger, and 
10 beer, and even Brunswick mumm ; and quantities of spices 
re sold——saffron, aniseed, ginger, and especially pepper. Yes, 
yper was the chief article, and so it happened the German 
rks got the nickname of “pepper gentry,” and there was a 
idition made with them when they left Bremen and Lubeck 
t they would not marry in Copenhagen. Many of them became 
y old, and had to take care of themselves, look after their own 
nforts, and light their own fires when they had any ; and some 
them became very solitary old boys with eccentric ideas and 
yits. From this, all unmarried men who have passed a certain 
» are called in Denmark “ pepper gentry,” and this must be 
1embered by all who wish to understand this tale. 

The ‘pepper gentleman” becomes a butt for ridicule, and is 
itinually told that he ought to put on his nightcap, draw it over 
eyes and go to sleep. The boys sing, 

“Take your nightcap, go to vest, 
Poor old bachelor so good ; 


Your warm bed you'll find the best 
When you ve finished chopping wood.” 


30 they sing of the ‘‘ pepper gentlemen,” and make game of the 
xx bachelor and his nightcap, and turn them into ridicule, 
ause they know very little of either. That sort of nightcap no 
. would wish to have! And why not? We shall hear. 

n olden times Small. House Street was not paved, and foot 
sengers stumbled out of one hole into another, as in a neglected 
yay, and it was also very narrow. The booths leaned side by 
s, and were so close together that often in the summer time a 
‘was stretched from one booth to its opposite neighbour, and 
his time the smell of pepper, saffron, and ginger became doubly 
verful. One seldom saw young men behind the counters: the 
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clerks were generally old boys, but they did not look as we sh 
be apt to picture them, with wigs, nightcaps, and velvet k 
breeches, and with coat and waistcoat buttoned up to the chi 

No, our grandfathers’ great-grandfathers may have looked like 

in their portraits, but the ‘‘ pepper gentlemen ” had no mone 
spare and did not have their portraits painted, although it wor 
indeed be interesting now to have a picture of one of them as_ 
stood behind the counter or went to church on holy days. FE 
hat was high crowned and broad brimmed, and sometimes one. 
the younger clerks would have a feather in his. The woollen sh 
was concealed by a broad linen collar ; the close jacket button 
up to the chin, and a cloak hung loosely over it ; the trousers we 
tucked into broad-toed shoes, for the clerks did not wear stockin 
In their belt they usually had a table-knife and spoon ; alsoa lar; 
knife for the defence of the owner, and it was often very necessa 

Anthony, one of the oldest clerks, was dressed in this way 
holidays and festivals, with the exception that instead of the hig 
crowned hat, he worea low bonnet, and under ita knitted cap, a regu 
nightcap, and to which he had grown so accustomed that it ¥ 
always on his head, and he had two, nightcaps I mean, not heac¢ 
The old man would have made a good artist’s model, for he y 
as thin as a lath, had many crowsfeet round his eyes and mou 
long bony fingers, and bushy grey eyebrows. Over his left « 
grew quite a tuft of hair, which was’ not beautiful, although it gé 
him a striking appearance. People knew that he came fr 
Bremen, but this was not his native place, although his mas 
lived there ; his own home was in Thuringia, the town of Eisena 
near the Wartburg. Old Anthony did not speak of this often, | 
he thought of it a great deal. The old clerks of Smail Ho 
Street very seldom met one another; each remained in his o 
booth, which was closed early in the evening, and then it lool 
very dark and melancholy out in the street ; a faint glimmer 
light forced its way through the little horn-pane on the roof, z 
the old clerk sat inside the booth, usually on his bed, his Gern 
hymn-book in his hand, singing an evening hymn in a low voi 
Sometimes he went about in the booth until late at night, b 
about all kinds of things. : 
ie 
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Indeed it was not a very pleasant life; to be in a strange 
untry is a hard lot ; nobody takes any notice of you unless you 
ippen to come in their way. 
The place often looked very deserted and gloomy when it was 
rk outside with rain or snow falling. There were no lamps in 
e street, except one solitary light hanging before a picture of the 
rgin which was fastened against the wall. . One could distinctly 
ar the splash of waves against the breakwater at the castle 
iarf, 
Evenings like this are long and dreary, unless people can find 
mething to do; there are not always things to be packed or 
packed, nor can scales*be polished nor paper bags be made 
ntinually. Failing these, one must invent some other employ- 
ent, and Anthony did so; he mended his clothes and put pieces 
his boots. When he at last went to bed he used from habit to 
ep his nightcap on ; he drew it down a little farther over his 
e, but he soon pushed it up again to see if the light had been 
»perly put out. He would touch it, press the wick together, 
d then lie down on the other side and pull his nightcap down 
uin. But very often a doubt would arise in his mind as to 
ether every coal in the little firepan. below had been properly 
t out—a little spark might remain burning, and might set fire to 
nething and cause damage. Therefore he got up, crept down 
: ladder—it could hardly be called a staircase—and when he 
ne to the firepan, not a spark was to. be seen, so he might just 
well go to bed again. Then sometimes when he got half-way 
sk he would. wonder if the shutters were securely fastened ; 
n his thin legs would carry him downstairs again. When at 
; he crept into bed, he would be so cold that his teeth chattered ; 
d seems to be doubly severe when it knows it cannot stay 
ch longer. He drew up the bed-covering and drew the night- 
. lower over his face, and tried to think of something other than 
Je and the labours of the day. 
But this was not always agreeable, for old memories would come 
netimes and raise the curtain of the past, bringing such painful 
ughts that they pierce the heart and fill the eyes with tears— 
1 that often happened to Anthony ; scalding tears like large 
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pearls would fall from his eyes to the quilt or the floor, and 
would sound as if one of his heart-strings had broken. Sometims 
they seemed to rise up again in a flame, illuminating a picture 
life which never faded from his heart. ‘Then he dried his ey 
with his nightcap ; the tear and the picture were indeed crushe 
but the source of the tears remained and would well up again 1 
his heart. The pictures did not come before him in the order 3 
which they had occurred ; often the most painful would con 
together ; taen at another time the happiest would come, bi 
these always had the deepest shadows on them. 

Every one admits that the beechwoods of Denmark are ve 
beautiful, but the woods of Thuringia Were far more beautiful - 
Anthony’s eyes. The old oaks around the old baronial castl 
where the creeping pants hung down over the rocks, seeme 
grander and more venerable to him, and the apple blosson 
were sweeter there than in the Danish land. 

He remembered all this very clearly ; a glittering tear rolle 
over his cheek, and in this tear he could distinctly see two childre 
at play—a boy and a girl. The boy had rosy cheeks, curl 
golden hair, and clear blue eyes; he was the son of the merchai 
Anthony—it was he himself. The little girl had brown eyes ar 
black hair, and had a bright intelligent expression. She was tl 
burgomaster’s daughter Molly. The two children were’ playit 
with an apple ; they shook it, and heard the pips rattling insid 
Then they cut it in two, and each of them took half ; they eve 
divided the pips and ate them all but one, which the little gi 
suggested they should put in the ground. ‘Then you shall s 
what will come out,” she said. | “It will be something you do n 
at all expect. A whole apple-tree will come out, but not at once 

She put the pip in a flower-pot, and they were both very bu 
and excited about it. The boy made a hole in the earth with } 
finger ; the little girl dropped the pip into it, and they both cover 
it over with earth. iy 

“Now you must not take it out to-morrow to see if it ds tak 
root,” said Molly. “That does not do at all. I did it with n 
flowers, but only twice ; I wanted to see if they were growing— 
did not know any better then—and they all died.” sik h 
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Anthony took the flower-pot away with him, and all through the 
inter he looked at it every morning, but nothing was to be seen 
ccept the black earth. At last, however, the spring came, the 
in shone warmly again, and two little green leaves came up out of 
€ pot. : 
They represent Molly and myself,” said the boy. “ That’s 
sautiful, that’s wonderfully beautiful,” 
Soon a third leaf came. Whom did that represent >? And 
1other came, and yet another. Day after day and week after week 
grew larger, until at last it began to look like a real tree. 
‘All this was mirrored in a single tear which was wiped away, 
id disappeared ; but it might come again from its source in old 
nthony’s heart. 
‘There is a chain of stony mountains in the neighbourhood of 
isenach.. One of them has a rounded outline, and rises above 
erest; it is quite bare. and without tree, bush, or grass. It is 
lled the Venus Mount, and in it dwells Venus, one of the old 
athen deities. She is also called Lady Holle, and every child in 
e neighbourhood of Eisenach has heard of her. It was she who 
ticed Tannhduser, the noble knight and minstrel, from the circle 
the singers of the Wartburg into her mountain. Little Molly 
d Anthony often stood near this mountain, and one day Molly 
id, “Knock and say, Lady Holle, open the door—Tannhauser is 
pel? 
But Anthony was not courageous enough. However, Molly did 
but she only said the words “ Lady Holle, Lady Holle,” aloud 
d distinctly ; the rest she muttered so indistinctly that Anthony 
t sure she really said nothing, yet she was as bold and saucy as 
ssible; as saucy as she was sometimes when she came round 
n with other little girls in the garden, and they all tried to kiss 
n, because he did not like it and:endeavoured to send them 
ay. Molly was the only one who took no notice of his resistance. 
«7 may kiss him!” she would say proudly ; and Anthony put up 
h it and thought no more of it—it was only her vanity. 
How charming Molly was, and what a dreadful tease! They 
1d that Lady Holle was beautiful too, but that her beauty was 
ipting like that of an evil spirit. Saint Elizabeth possessed the 
Sp See 
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greatest beauty and grace ; she was the patron saint of the cou 
the pious princess of Thuringia, whose good deeds have b 
immortalised in so many lands by means of stories and legen 
Her picture hung in the chapel surrounded by silver lamps, but 
was not at all like Molly. + 

The apple-tree which the two children had planted grew year 
year, and became larger and larger—so large that it had to be” 
‘out in the garden at last, in the fresh air where the dew fell a 
the sun shone. There it became so strong that it was able to. sta 
the cold of the winter, and it seemed as if, when the severity of t 
winter was over, it put forth flowers in the spring for joy. Ith 
two apples upon it in the autumn—one for Molly and one! 
Anthony. It could not very well do less. 

So the tree grew very rapidly, and Molly grew with the tree. © 
looked as fresh as an apple-blossom; but Anthony was fot 
behold this flower for long. All digs change ; Molly’s father ] 
his old home, and Molly went far away with him. In our time | 
railways have made this a journey of a few hours only, but ther 
took a day and a night to go as far eastward from Eisenach to 1 
city which is still called Weimar, at the farthest border of Thuring 
Molly and Anthony wept ; but their tears united and had the sw 
rosy hue of joy, for Molly told him that she loved him, loved h 
more than all the splendours of Weimar. J 

One, two, three years went by, and during this time he o1 
received two letters: one came by the carrier, and a trave 
brought the other. The way was long, difficult and circuitous, < 
passed through many towns and villages. 

Molly and Anthony had often heard the story of Tristram ¢ 
Isold, and the boy had applied it to himself and Molly, thot 
the name Tristram was said to mean “born in tribulation,” 
that did not apply to Anthony, nor would he ever think,’ 
Tristram, “She has forgotten me.” But; indeed, Isold did * 
forget her faithful knight, and when they were both laid to rest 
the earth, one on each side of the church, the lime-trees ¢: 
from tlieke graves over the church roof and there mingled tl 
blossoms and leaves together. Pye 
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Anthony thought this a beautiful story, but sad—he was’ 
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aid of ‘anything sad happening to him or Molly—and he 
istled a song composed by Walter of the Vogelweide, the old 
nnesinger : 
. “Under the lindens on the heath.” 
16 ‘part of it he liked best of all: 


“Through the wood and in the vale 
Sweetly trills the nightingale.” 


This song was often upon his lips, and he sang and whistled it 
‘the moonlight night when he rode along the deep hollow way, | 
‘the road to Weimar, to visit Molly. He wished to arrive 
expectedly, and he did’ so.’ He was welcomed with full 
blets of wine, and introduced to many pleasant people ; a pretty 
9m anda good bed were provided for him. Yet his reception 
s,not what he had imagined and hoped it would be; he could 
t understand himself, or the others, but we may understand why 
was so... One may go into a house and associate with the family 
hout becoming one of them ; one may talk together as people 
in a stage-coach with a fellow-traveller, each inconveniencing 
» other, and wishing that either his good neighbour or himself 
re away. It was something of this kind that Anthony felt. 
“T am a straightforward girl,” said Molly, “and I will myself 
[you how things stand. Much has changed since we were 
Idren together—both inwardly and outwardly. Habit and will 
not control our hearts. Anthony, now that I shall soon be far 
ay from here, I should not like to make an enemy of you: I 
I always think of you kindly, but I have never felt for you what 
ow feel for another man. You must reconcile yourself to this. 
rewell, Anthony.” 
And Anthony bade her good: -bye” without a tear, but he felt 
was no longer Molly’s friend. Hot and cold iron both take 
skin from our lips, and we have the same sensation when we 
sit; so his hatred sprang to life in‘a kiss just as his love had 
1e. 
Vithin twenty-four hours’ Anthony ‘was back to Eisenach, but 
horse he had ridden was ruined. 
‘What does it) matter?” he said. “My life is ruined also—I 
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will destroy everything that can remind me of her, or of Lat 
Holle—or Venus, the heathen woman! I will break down 

apple-tree, and tear it up by the roots, so that it will never blossoi 
or bear fruit again!” r 

But the apple-tree was not broken down—he himself brol 
down, and was confined to his bed bya fever. But what raise 
him up again? A medicine that he was forced to take was give 
him—the bitterest medicine, which both body and spirit alil 
shrink from. Anthony's father was no longer a rich merchar 
Hard days of trial came—misfortune came rolling into the hou 
like the waves of the sea. Suffering and anxiety took away tl 
father’s strength, and Anthony had something else to think 
beside nursing his love-sorrows and his anger against Molly. EF 
had to take his father’s place: to give orders, to help, to act wi 
energy, and at last to go out into the world to earn his oy 
living. He went to Bremen, and: there learnt what poverty a1 
hardships meant ; these sometimes make the heart callous, but. 
other times ree it too much. 

How different the world and the people in it were to what 
had imagined them to be in his boyhood! What were the minr 
singer's songs to him now? An echo of something that h 
vanished long ago. Yes, so he thought at times; but once mc 
the songs would sound in his soul, and his heart would berg 
gentle again. 

“God’s will be done!” he would say then. ‘It is a go 
thing that I was not permitted to keep Molly’s love—that she ¢ 
not remain true tome. What misery might it not have brou; 
about now fortune has turned away from me! She left me beft 
she knew of this disaster, or what the future held in store for r 
That is the mercy of Providence. Everything has happened’ 
the best ; she was not to blame—and yet I have been so hard a 
bitter towards her!” 

Years rolled on—Anthony’s father died, and. strangers lived 
the old house, but Anthony was destined to see it once m¢ 
His rich employer sent him journeys on business, and his way’ 
through Eisenach, his native town, ‘The old Wartburg st 
unaltered, with “the monk and the nun” hewn out of stone. 
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1 oaks made it look the same as in his childish days, and the 
nus Mount stood grey and bare over the valley. He would 
ve cried gladly : 

“Lady Holle, Lady Holle, unlock the mountain ; I will enter 
d remain in my native earth!” 

But that was a sinful desire, and he crossed himself to drive it 
ay. A little bird among the bushes sang sweetly, and the old 
mne-song was recalled to his memory : 


“ Through the wood and in the vale 
Sweetly trills the nightingale.” 


Here, in the town of his childhood, which he saw again through 
irs, much came back into his remembrance—his father’s house 
od just as it had done in the old times, but the garden was 
ered. A path leading across the fields led through part of the 
1 ground, and the apple-tree that he had not broken down stood 
sre still, but it was outside the garden, on the further side of the 
th. But the sun threw his rays on the apple-tree as in former 
ys, the dew fell gently upon it as it did then, and its branches 
re filled with such a load of fruit that they bent down towards 
> ground. 

‘How it thrives,” he said ; “the tree may well do so!” 

One of its branches, however, was broken; mischievous 
nds had torn it down, as the tree stood near the high 
id. 

“People break its blossoms off without an expression of thanks, 
ey steal its fruit, and break its branches ; one could say of the 
e as it has been said of some people, it was not sung at its 
idle that this should happen toit. Its story began so pleasantly, 
d to what has it come now? Forsaken and forgotten, a garden 
e near a ditch in the field close by the high road. There it 
nds without protection, ransacked, and broken! It is not yet 
ad, but in time its blossoms will become fewer, and there will 
no fruit at all—and then its story will be ended.” 

Thus thought Anthony while he stood under the tree, thus he 
yught during many a long night in the solitary chamber of 
: wooden house in the distant land—in Small House Street, 
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Copenhagen, whither his rich master, the Bremen mera 
sent him, on condition that he should never marry. tg 
“Marry! Ha, ha,” he laughed bitterly to himself: TID of 

Winter had come early, it was freezing hard. Outside a sni 
storm was raging; every one who could, remained at hon 
Thus it happened that the people who lived opposite Anthony d 
not notice that his door had not been unlocked for two days, n 
had he shown himself, for who would go out in such weather if! 
could help it? These were grey, gloomy days, and in the hou: 
the windows of which were not made of glass, there was or 
alternately twilight and dark night. Old Anthony had not left I 
bed for these two days; he had not the strength to get up, alrea 
for a long time he had felt the effects of the weather in his limb 
forsaken by all, the bachelor lay there and could not help hi 
self, he could hardly reach the water-jug which he had put by I 
bedside, and he had taken all to the last drop. It was not fev 
nor illness, but old age that had laid him up. Where he 1] 
it was as dark as if it were perpetual night. A little spider, whic 
however, he could not see, spun its web over him, busily ai 
contentedly, as if it were weaving a band of crape, which sisi 
wave over him when the old man closed his eyes. 

Time was hanging heavily and painfully with him ; ie had — 
tears to shed, and he felt no pain.» No thought of Molly enter 
his mind; he felt as if the world and its) noise had'no lon; 
anything to dowith him, as if he were lying outside the world, a 
nobody thought of him. Fora moment he felt hungry or thir 
— yes, he felt both—-but no one came to look after him. Hethous 
of all who had suffered from want of food sometimes ; of Sa 
Elizabeth when she wandered on) earth, the saint of his’ nat: 
place, and of his childhood, the noble duchess of Thuringia, { 
kind-hearted lady who used to visit the humblest cotta; 
administering food and comfort to its poor inmates. | The thou; 
of her pious deeds was as light to his soul. He remembered h 
she came to say words of consolation, dressing the wounds of 1 
afflicted and feeding the hungry, although her severe husband t 
often scolded her for it. He remembered the legend about her, 
which she is said to have carried a basket full of food and wi 
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ad her husband who watched her, came and asked: her angrily 
hat she was carrying, and she answered, with fear and trembling, 
"Roses which I have picked in the garden”; how he had then 
forn the white cloth from the basket, and how a miracle had been 
performed for the good woman, as bread and wine, and everything 
in the basket, had been transformed into roses! Thus the memory 
of the saint filled Anthony’s calm mind; she stood as if real, 
before his dim, sight in his simple enalling in the Danish land. 
He uncovered his head and looked into her mild eyes, and every- 
thing around him was bright and rosy—indeed the roses seemed to 
breathe forth fragrance—and a sweet strange smell of apples 
reached him; he saw an apple tree in full bloom spreading its 
branches oe him—it was the tree which he and Molly had 
planted together. , 

And the tree dropped its fragrant petals upon him, and cooled 
his, hot brow ; the petals fell upon his parched lips, and were like 
strengthening wine and bread ; they also fell upon his breast, and 
he became calm and felt ficlined to sleep. 

_ “Now I shall sleep,” he whispered to himself; “sleep will do 
me good. To-morrow I shall get up again and be strong and well. 
Wonderful, wonderful! The apple tree planted in love I see now 
in magnificence!” And he slept. 

The day after this—it was the third day that his booth remained 
locked—the snowstorm raged no longer ; then a neighbour from 
the opposite house came to the booth where Anthony dwelt as he 
had not yet shown himself. He lay there stretched on his bed— 
dead—clutching his old cap tightly in both hands. They did not 
put it on when he was in his coffin; he had a clean white one 
on then. 

Where now were the tears he had shed? What had become of 
the pearls? They remained in the nightcap —and the real ones 
do not come out in the wash—they were preserved in the night- 
cap, and in time forgotten; but the old thoughts and the old 
dreams, they still remained in the bachelor’s nightcap. Don’t wish 
for such a cap, it would make your forehead burn, your pulse 
beat quicker, and produce dreams which appear like reality. 

The man who first wore the cap afterwards felt all this, though 
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it was fifty years later, and he was the burgomaster himself wh 
was tolerably wealthy, and had a wife and eleven children. HH 
was immediately seized with dreams of unfortunate love, of bank 
ruptcy and times of hardship. a 

“Good heavens! how the nightcap burns!” he cried, tearing ‘ 
from his head ; a pearl rolled out and then another, and anoth 
and they sparkled and made a rattling sound. oh 

“I must be suffering from gout,” said the burgomaster ; “ som 
thing glitters before my eyes!” ee 

They were tears, shed fifty years before by old Anthony ¢ 
Eisenach. eg 

Every one who put the nightcap on his head afterwards, ha 
visions and dreams that excited him a great deal. His own life 
history was changed into that of Anthony and became a story—i 
fact many stories. But some one else must tell these; we hay 
told the first one, and our parting word to you is,—Don’t wish fe 
“the old bachelor’s nightcap.” = 
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Anne Lisbeth 


NNE LISBETH was decidedly pretty. She 
had a beautiful pink and white complexion, 
gleaming white teeth, and bright eyes. Her 
step was light in the dance, and her mind 

was still lighter. But what was the good of 

i ip" i “ it all? Her son was an ugly babe. Yes, he 
(om DSS =e } +was not in the least pretty, so he was put out 
to be nursed by the labourer’s wife. But Anne Lisbeth was taken 
into the count’s castle, and sat there in the splendid apartments, 
clothed in silk and velvet ; not a breath of air was allowed to blow 
upon her, for she was‘nurse to the count’s child. He was as 
beautiful as an angel, as fair and delicate as a prince; and how 
much she loved him! Her own boy was provided for at the 
labourer’s, where one’s mouth watered more frequently than the 
pot boiled, and generally there was no one at home to look after 
the child.. Then he cried; but what nobody knows, nobody 
troubles about. He would cry till he was tiréd, and then fall asleep, 
and in sleep one can neither feel hunger nor thirst. Sleep is a 
capital invention. 
As the years passed on, Anne Lisbeth’s child grew apace, 
like a weed, although they said his growth was stunted. He 
had become quite’a member of the family in which he dwelt, 
for they had been paid to keep him altogether, so that his mother 
was rid of him for good. She had become a town lady, and had a 
comfortable home of her own, and when she went for a walk, she 
wore a’ bonnet, but she never walked so far as the labourer’s 
cottage; that was too far from town, and indeed, there was no 
reason why she should go there. The boy belonged to these 
labouring people now, and she said he could eat, and must 
therefore do something to earn his bread, and consequently he 
kept Mad Jensen’s red cow. He could already take care of cattle 
and make himself generally useful. 
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The big dog by the yard gate of a nobleman’s house sits prow 
outside his kennel when the sun shines, and barks at every. one whi 
goes by; but if it rains he creeps inside, and there he is warm an 
dry. Anne Lisbeth’s boy also sat on the top of a fence in 
sunshine, carving a pole- “pin. In the spring, he knew of thi 


was hustled and knocked about, for the men-servants and maid 
said he was so dreadfully ugly ; but he was used to that-sno Ie 
loved him. C 

This was how Anne Lisbeth’s boy got on in the world; in ‘ 
could one expect anything different? It was his destiny that : I 
one should love him. v8 

Until now he had been a “land crab,” but the land at last th 
him over. He went to sea in an unseaworthy vessel, and sat é 
the helm while the skipper sat over his grog. He was dirty an 
ugly, half starved and half frozen, looking as though he had neve 
had enough to eat, and this was really so. ind 

It was late in autumn, and the weather was rough, windy, an 
rainy. The cold penetrated the thickest clothing, especially. F 
sea; and a wretched boat went out, with only two men on boar 
or, to speak more correctly, a man and a half, the skipper and h 
boy. It had been dull and overcast all day, and it soon becam 
quite dark and bitterly cold, so the skipper took a dram to wan 
himself. The bottle was old and the glass too; it was whole ; 
the top, but the foot had been broken off, and it therefore. stoc 
upon a little carved block of wood painted blue. » ‘*A dram is 
great comfort, and two are still better,” thought the.skipper. . Ti 
boy sat at the helm, which he held fast in his horny seamed hand: 
he was very ugly his hair was tangled, and he looked stunted. an 
crippled, He was called the field labourer’s boy, although he wi 
entered in the church register as Anne Lisbeth’s son,, iq 

The wind whistled in the rigging, and the beat darted over : 
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a The boy at the helm, cried out : “ Heaven help us!” 
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“amen \ NAN) 
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_.The boat: had. struck upon a great rock standing out of the 
lepths of the sea, and sank like an old shoe in a puddle, with 
‘man,and mouse,” asthe saying is, There were mice on board, 
gut only one man and a half—that;is to say, the skipper and the 
abourer boy, .No one saw it but the seagulls flying overhead, or 
he fishes beneath ; and even they did not see properly, for they 
tarted’ back, frigntened when the boat filled with water and sank. . 
t was lying scarcely a fathom, below the water, and the skipper 
nd his boy were buried and forgotten; they would never need 
nything more in this world. But the glass with its blue wooden 
oot did not sink, for the wood kept it afloat; the glass drifted 
way to be cast upon the beach and broken, but when and 
yhere is of no. consequence. It had served its purpose, and 
ad been loved, which Anne Lisbeth’s boy had never been. But 
n heaven no soul will be able:to. say “‘No one has ever loved 
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Anne Lisbeth had lived many years in the town: she was calle 
“Madame,” and felt very dignified in consequence, and shi 
recollected the “noble” days when she had driven in the carriage 
and had associated with countesses and baronesses. Her beautifu 
young count was the dearest angel and had the kindest heart, h 
had been so fond of her, and she had loved him in return ; the 
had kissed and loved each other, and the boy had hae he 
delight, her second existence. Now he was fourteen years old 
tall, handsome, and clever ; she had not seen him since she carries 
him in her arms; as it was such a long journey to the count’ 

mansion she had not been there for many i E 

“JT must make an effort for once, and go,” said Anne Lisbeth 
“‘T must go and see my darling, my sweet young count; he als 
must long to see me, and he thinks of me, and loves me, as he dit 
in those days when he flung his angel arms round my neck ani 
cried ‘Anne Liz!’ It was KE music tome. Yes, I must mae 
an effort and see him again.” 

She drove across the country in a grazier’s cart, and then got ad 
and continued her journey on foot, and so reached the count’ 
mansion. It was as great and magnificent as it had always been 
and the grounds looked just the same as usual ; but all the servant 
were strangers to her, not one of them knew Anne Lisbeth, or o 
what consequence she once was in the house ; but she felt sur 
the countess would soon let them know it, and her darling bo 
too: how she longed to see him! a 

Now that she was at her journey’s end, Anne Lisbeth was kep 
waiting a long time, and the time passes slowly for one whi 
‘waits. But before the great people went in to dinner, she wa 
called, and spoken to very graciously. She was to be sent fo 
again after dinner, and then she was to see her sweet boy. 

How slender and tall he had grown! But he still had hi 
beautiful eyes and angelic mouth. He looked at her withou 
saying a word ; certainly he did not remember her. He turnes 
and was ANbue to leave the room, when she seized his hand an 
pressed it to her lips. bi 

“Good, that is enough,” he said ; and with that he went out ¢ 
the room--he who had filled her every thought, whom she love 
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Stee than any other creature, and who was her whole earthly 
pride | ! 

Anne Lisbeth went out of the castle into the highroad, feeling 
iciected and sad. He had been so cold and strange to her, he 
had not a word or thought for her, whom she had carried, day 
and night in her arms, and whom she still carried in her dreams. 
__ A great black raven flew down in front of her on the highroad 
ad. croaked again and again. 

__ “Ah,” she said, “ what bird of ill omen are you ?” 

_ She passed the labourer’s cottage before long ; his wife stood at 
Bic door, and the two women spoke to one another. 
~ “You look well,” said the woman. ‘You are quite plump and 
stout ; yours well off.” 
zs “Oh, yes,” answered Anne Lisbeth. 

2 “The boat went down with them,” the woman went on. ‘“ Hans 
the skipper and the boy were both drowned, and there’s an end of 
them. I always hoped the boy would be able to help me with a 
few shillings. He will never cost you anything more, Anne 
Lisbeth.” 

_ “So they have been drowned,” repeated Anne Lisbeth, and 
then no more was said about it. She felt very low-spirited and 
miserable because the count’s child had not felt inclined to talk 
to her, who loved him so much, and who had made such a long 
journey merely for the purpose of seeing him; and the journey 
had cost her something too, but she had derived no great pleasure 
from it. She would not relieve her heart by telling the labourer’s 
wife all this, in case the latter should think she did not enjoy her 
former position at the castle. The raven screamed again, and flew 
over her once more. 

_ “Black wretch !”. said Anne Lisbeth, “he will end by giving me 
a fright to-day. 

_ She had brought coffee and chicory with her, for she thought it 
would be a charity to give them to the poor woman to boil a cup 
of coffee, and then she also could have a cup. 

The woman took the coffee, and while she was getting it ready, 
Anne Lisbeth sat down upon a chair and fell asleep. There she 
dreamed: of something that had never occupied her thoughts before. 
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Her own child appeared to her ina vision, he who had wept an 
hungered i in the labourer’s cottage, who had been hustled abou 
in the heat and cold, and was now lying, God knows where, in 
depths of the sea. It seemed to her that she was still sitting | 
the hut, where the woman was busily preparing the ri “sh 
could smell the berries roasting. toe 

But suddenly she fancied she saw a beautiful young form ne 
on the threshold, as beautiful as the count’s child, and this ap 
tion said : 

“The world is passing away! Cling to me, for you are m 
mother after all. You have an angel in heaven. Hold me fast ! 
And the angel child stretched out its hand to her, and there - wa 
a terrible rending noise, like the world crumbling to pieces ; and th 
little angel was rising from the earth, and holding her so tightl 
by the sleeve that it seemed to her as if she was lifted from t 
ground ; but also, it seemed as though something heavy clun 
to her feet and dragged her down. Hundreds of women wet 


clinging to her, and cried : 4 
“Tf you are to be saved, we must be saved too! Hold fas 
hold fast !” ‘4 


And then they all hung on-to her; but there were too many ¢ 
them, the sleeve gave way, and Anne Lisbeth fell down in horro 
and awoke. And she was nearly falling over in reality with th 
chair on which she sat; she was so startled and frightened ‘th: 
she could not recollect what she had dreamed, only that it we 
something very terrible. ; 

They had their coffee, and chatted together, and then Aad 
Lisbeth walked on towards the little town where she was to mei 
the carrier and drive back with him to her own home. But whe 
she spoke to him, she found that he would not. be'ready to. sta 
before the evening of the next day. She began to think of tt 
expense, and the length of the way ; and when she considered th 
the route by the seashore was two miles shorter ‘than the othe 
and that the moon shone brightly and the weather was’ good, sl 
made up her mind to go the rest of the way on foot, and’ start. 
once that she might be home by the next morning Hit 

The sun had set and the evening bells, tolled in the towers « 
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1€ village churches, still sounded in the air, but no—it was only 
e frogs croaking in ‘the marshes. Now they were silent, and 
verything was quiet ; even the birds had all gone to rest, the owl 
also seemed to be at home: deep silence reigned on the margin 
tthe forest and by the seashore. As Anne Lisbeth walked on, 
she could hear nothing but her-own footsteps on the sand; there 
was no sound of the waves on the sea, everything out in the deep 
waters had sunk to silence. All were quiet, both living and 
inanimate creatures. 
»Anne Lisbeth walked on, ‘thinking of nothing at all,” as the 
saying goes, or rather, her thoughts wandered, but thoughts had 
not gone far from her, for they are never absent, they only 
slumber. -Thoughts that have not yet stirred within us, come 
forth at their proper season, and begin to move/our hearts and 
brains, and seem sent to us from above. It is written that a good 
deed bears fruit in the form of blessings, and that the wages of 
sin is death. Much has been said and written that one has never 
heard of, or does not think of in general, and it was so with Anne 
Lisbeth; but it sometimes happens that alight arises in one’s 
neart, and forgotten things are clearly seen. 
“All vices and virtues lie dormant in our hearts—in yours and 
mine too. They lie there like grains of seed, and thenia ray of 
sunshine, or a breath of evil comes from outside, or you may turn 
he right-hand or left-hand corner, and that is decisive. Then 
yerhaps, the little grain of seed is stirred ; it swells and shoots up, 
ind pours its sap into all your veins, influencing you either for 
‘ood or evil. 
_ Many tormenting thoughts may lie fermenting in the brain, and 
ne does not notice them when one walks on with slumbering 
enses, but they are there all the same. 
_ Anne Lisbeth walked ‘on in this:way,; her senses only half awake, 
yut thoughts were fermenting in her heart. 
From one Shrove Tuesday to another much may happen that 
veighs heavily upon the mind=~it is the reckoning of a whole 
ear, and in that time much is forgotten—-sins of thought and 
leed against Heaven, our neighbours, and our own conscience. 
Ve don’t think of these things, and Anne Lisbeth did not think 
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of them. She had committed no sin against the law of the! lan 
she was an honourable and respected person and in a go 
position, she knew. ier 

She continued to walk along the beach ; she saw something lyi 
there. What was it? Only an old hat—a man’s hat. Wh 
might that have been washed overboard? She took a step nea 
and stopped to look at the hat. Ha! what was lying yonde 
She shuddered, yet it was nothing more than a heap of tang] 
seaweed flung across a stone, but it looked just) like a corpse 
only tangled seaweed, and yet it frightened her; and as she turr 
to walk on, much came into her mind that she had heard in |] 
childhood, old superstitions about ghosts. on the seashore, spect 
of drowned people who were unburied, and whose bodies had be 
washed up on the lonely and desolated beach. The corpse, she k 
heard, could do no harm to any one; but the spirit could pur: 
one, if alone, and attach itself to one, aed demand to be carried 
the churchyard, that it might rest in consecrated ground. 

“Hold fast, hold fast!” the spectre would then cry; and wl 
Anne Lisbeth murmured these words to herself, her whole dre 
suddenly came before her, when the mothers clung to her and t 
repeated these words, when the world fell together with a cra 
and her sleeve was torn, and she slipped out of the grasp of © 
own child, who wanted to support her in that dreadful hour. I 
child, her own child, whom she had never loved, now lay bur 
in the sea, and might rise up like a spectre from the waters ¢ 
cry: 

“Hold fast ; carry me to consecrated ground.” 

When she thought of this, fear gave speed to her feet, so t 
she walked on faster and faster, terror came upon her like a ¢ 
clammy hand clutching her heart, and she almost fainted ; < 
as she looked towards the sea, it grew darker and darker: 
heavy mist was rising ; it clung to bush and tree, distorting th 
into fantastic shapes; she turned round and looked ie at. 
moon, which had risen behind her. 

It looked like a pale rayless surface, and a heavy weight seen 
to hang upon her limbs. “ Hold fast,” she thought, and tur 
to look at the moon a second time. Its white face seemed q 
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lose to her, the mist hanging like a white garment from its shoul- 
lers. ‘‘ Hold, stop! carry me to consecrated earth!” sounded 
n her ears in strange, hollow tones. The sound did not come 
rom the frogs or ravens; she saw no signs of any living creature. 
‘A grave, dig mea grave!” was repeated quite distinctly. Ves, 
t was the ghost of her child, the child that lay in the deep waters, 
md whose spirit could have no rest until it was carried to the 
hurchyard, until a grave had been dug for it in consecrated 
round. She would go there at once, and dig; and as she went 
n the direction of the church the weight on her heart seemed 
Oo grow lighter, and even to vanish altogether, but when she 
urned to take the shorter way home it returned. ‘Stop, stop!” 
—the words were quite clear, although something like the croak 
fa frog or wail of a bird—‘‘ A grave! dig me a grave!” 

The mist was damp and chilly, her face and hands were cold 
nd clammy with horror, a heavy weight again clung to her, and 
eemed to drag her down ; and in her mind a great space opened, 
or thoughts that were new to her. 

In the North the beech wood often buds in a single night, and 
ppears in the morning sunlight in its full glory of young foliage ; 
nd thus in a single instant the conscience can realise a sin that 
as been committed in a thought, word, or deed of our past 
fe. 

‘It springs up and reveals itself in a moment, when once our 
onscience is awakened, and God wakens it when we least 
xpect it. 

Then we find no excuse for ourselves—the deed is there, and 
ears witness against us; our thoughts seem to become words, and 
» sound far out into the world. We are horrified to find what we 
ave carried in our hearts, that we have not overcome the evil 
mat we have sown in thoughtlessness and pride. The heart hides 
ithin itself all virtues and vices, and they grow even in the 
jallowest ground. 

‘Anne Lisbeth now experienced the thoughts we have clothed 
words. Shé was quite overpowered, and sank down, creeping 
ong the sand for some distance on her hands and knees. “A 


ave! dig mea grave!” sounded again in her ears; she would 
3B 
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gladly have buried herself, if oblivion and forgetfulness of ever 
deed could have been found in the tomb. 49 

It was the first hour of her awakening, full of anguish an 
horror. Superstition alternately made her shudder with cold an 
burn with the heat of fever. Many things of which she ha 
feared even to speak came into her mind. Silently as the cloud 
pass over the moon, a ghostly apparition flitted by her; she ha 
heard of it before. Four snorting horses galloped by quite clos 
to her, with the fire spurting from their eyes and nostrils 
they dragged a red-hot coach, and the wicked proprietor sé 
inside. 

He had been lord of the manor a hundred years ago ; and evel 
night at twelve o’clock he drove into his castle-yard and ot 
again, so the legend ran. See! he was not pale, as dead men ai 
said to be, but as black as coal; he nodded to Anne Lisbet! 
and beckoned to her. “Stop! stop! you may ride in a nobl 
man’s carriage once more, and forget your own child!” 

She pulled herself together, and hastened to the churchyarc 
but the black crosses and black ravens danced before her eye 
and she could not distinguish the one from the other. 

The ravens croaked, as the raven had done that she saw in tl 
daytime, but now she understood what they said.* “I am th 
raven-mother! I am the raven-mother!” each raven croakec 
and Anne Lisbeth now understood that the name also applied | 
her, and she imagined she would be turned into a blackbird, ar 
have to cry as they cried if she did not dig the grave. 

She threw herself upon the hard ground, and dug with her hant 
in the earth, so that the blood ran from her fingers. 

“A grave! dig me a grave!” still sounded in her ears; ar 
she was afraid that the cock might crow and the first streak 
dawn appear in the east before she had finished her task, and the 
all would be lost. And the cock crowed and the day dawn« 
when the grave was only half dug. An icy hand passed over. h 
head and face and down towards her heart.“ Only half a grave 
a yoice wailed and fled away. Yes, it fled away over the sea; 


a 
* All women who treat their children unkindly are called ‘“rav 
mothers,’’ as the raven is supposed to peck its little ones’ eyes out. one 
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es the ocean spectre—and Anne Lisbeth sank to the ground ex- 
peested and overpowered, and her senses left her. 

~ When she came to herself it was bright daylight, and two men 
were lifting her up ; but she was not lying in the churchyard, but 
on the beach, where she had dug a deep hole in the sand, and cut 
her hand against a broken glass whose sharp stem was stuck in a 
little painted block of wood. Anne Lisbeth was ina fever. Con- 
science had awakened old superstitions, which so deeply impressed 
her mind that she fancied that she had only half a soul, and that 
her child had taken the other half down into the sea. Never 
more could she cling to the mercy of Heaven until she had. got 
back this other half which was now held fast in the deep water. 

_ After a time Anne Lisbeth returned to her home, but she was 
never again the woman she had been; her thoughts were confused 
like a tangled skein, and there was only.one clear thought in her 
mind, namely, that she must carry the sea-ghost to the churchyard 
and dig a grave for him, and thus win back her soul. Many a 
night she was missed from home, and was always found on the 
peach, waiting for the ghost. Thus a whole year passed, and one 
night she disappeared again and could not be found. The whole 
of the following day was spent searching for her. 

~ Towards evening, when the clerk went into the church to toll 
he bell for evening service, he saw Anne Lisbeth standing by the 
tar. She had ‘spent the whole day there, and her strength was 
Imost exhausted, but her eyes shone brightly and her cheeks 
vere flushed. The last rays of the setting sun lit up the altar and 
leamed upon the shining clasps of the great Bible, which lay 
pen at the words of the prophet Joel, “ Rend your hearts and 
lot your garments, and turn unto the Lord.” 

“Tt was just a chance,” people said; “ many things happen by 
hance.” Anne Lisbeth’s face, illumined by the sun, shone with 
ace and happiness. She said she was happy now, for she had 
onquered. Last night the sea-ghost, her own child, had appeared 
) her and said: “Thou hast dug me only half a grave, but thou 
ast now for a year and a day buried me altogether in thy heart, 
nd it is there a mother can best hide her child.” Then he gave 
er back her lost soul, and brought her to the church. “ Now I 
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am in the house of God,” she said, “and only there can one b 


happy.” 6 
When the sun set, Anne Lisbeth’s soul had risen to that’ regio 
where there is no more pain, and all her troubles were over. ‘ 


"t 


“ Beautiful ! ” 


§ HE sculptor Alfred—I suppose you know him 
mt Everybody knows him; he won a gold meda 
LONI made a journey to Italy and then came hon 
9} again; he was young at that time, he is st 
HA young, although he is ten years older than I 
was then. 
: When he had come home he paid a visit. 
one of the small towns of the island of Zealand. Everybody kne 
who the stranger was and whence he came, and one of the riche 
inhabitants gave a party in his honour, to which all who were 
any consequence or had any property were invited ; it was quite ; 
event, and all knew of it, although it was not announced by beati 
of drums. Apprentice boys, the children of the lower class, at 
even some of their parents stood before the house and gazed up 
the light that shone through the curtains; the watchman mig 
have well imagined that he gave the party, such a number of peoy 
were in the street. It looked like a festival; and a festival to 
place in the house, for Mr. Alfred the sculptor was. there. J 
talked and told anecdotes, and all listened to him with delight a 
with a kind of reverence ; there was also an elderly widow of 
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official who seemed, as far as Mr. Alfred was concerned, to be like 
apiece of clean blotting paper; she took in all that was said and 
asked for more. She appreciated everything, and was terribly 
ignorant—a kind of feminine Caspar Hauser. 

~ “T should like to see Rome,” she said. ‘It must be a charming 
city where so many strangers continually arrive. Do give me a 
description of Rome. What does the city look like when you 
enter its gate?” 

_ “J am unable to exactly describe it,” answered the sculptor. “A 
large open place, and in the centre of it an obelisk a thousand 
years old.” 

An organist!” 
obelisk. 

Some of the guests had difficulty in suppressing their laughter, 

and the sculptor also could hardly remain serious, but his smile 
vanished when he perceived close by the side of the inquisitive lady 
two dark-blue eyes—they belonged to her daughter, and a woman 
who had such a daughter could not be silly! 
- The mother was, as it were, a fountain of questions, while the 
daughter, who listened without saying a word, might have been 
laken for the beautiful naiad of the fountain. How beautiful she 
was! She was a study for the sculptor, to be contemplated but 
not to converse with, for she did not speak, or at any rate very 
ittle. 

“Has the Pope a large family?” inquired the lady. 

_ The young man considerately answered as if he had been asked 
i different question, ‘“‘ No, he does not come from a great family.” 

“That is not what I mean,” persisted the widow; “I wish to 
snow if he has a wife and children?” 

_ “The Pope is not allowed to marry,” said the sculptor. 

“JT don’t like that,” remarked the lady. 

Indeed she might have asked more reasonable questions ; but if 
she had not been allowed to speak in such a manner, would her 
Jaughter have been there, leaning so gracefully upon her shoulder, 
ind looking straight in front of her with an almost sad smile on her 
ace P 

Then Mr. Alfred spoke again, and told of the glory of colour in 


exclaimed the lady, having never heard the word 
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Italy, of the purple hills, the blue Mediterranean, the azure sky « 
the south, the brightness and glory of which could only be su 
passed in the north by a maiden’s deep blue eyes. And this I 
said with a peculiar stress, but she whom he wished to understan 
his meaning looked quite unconcerned, and that was again charn 


ing. w ¥ 
“Ttaly,” sighed a few guests. q 
“Travelling,” sighed others. ‘‘ Charming, charming !” iq 


“ Ves, if I only win a hundred thousand dollars in the lottery 
said the widow, “then we should travel, I and my daughter; an 
Mr. Alfred, you must be our guide. We three shall travel togethe 
and a couple of good friends with us.” And she nodded in suc 
a friendly way to the company that any one of them would hay 
thought that he was to accompany them to Italy. 

“Indeed we shall go to Italy! But we shall not go wher 
robbers are ; we shall keep to Rome, and to the high roads, wher 
one is safe.” 

The daughter sighed very gently; and how much may a sig 
mean, or how much can be attributed to it! The young ma 
found it very significant. The two blue eyes, lit up this evenin 
in his honour, must hide treasures—treasures of heart and mind— 
much richer than all the sights of Rome ; and when he went hom 
that night he had lost his heart, and was hopelessly in love wit 
the young lady. i’ 

The widow’s house was the one most frequently visited by th 
sculptor ; and it was evident that his visits were not intended fc 
the mother, although she was the person who conversed with hin 
but for the daughter. They called her Kala. Her real nam¢ 
Karen Malene, was contracted into the one name, Kala. She wa 
beautiful, but some people said she was rather dull, and remaine 
in bed until late in the morning. i 

“She been accustomed to that since her infancy,”'said he 
mother ; “‘she is a beauty, and they are usually easily tired. 4 
stays ‘Bie’ in bed, but that is why her eyes are so clear.” 

What a oo was in these bright, deep blue eyes! “ Sti 
waters run deep ;” the young man felt the truth of this saying, an 
his heart had sunk into their depths. He talked and talked, an 
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4 
the mother was as simple and inquisitive in her questions as when 
they first met. 

~ It was a pleasure to hear Alfred describe anything ; he spoke of 
Naples, of excursions to Mount Vesuvius, and showed coloured 
prints of several of the eruptions. The widow had never heard of 
them before, or given any thought to such things. 

_ “Good gracious!” she exclaimed; “so that is a burning 
mountain. Is it not very dangerous to the people who live 
near it?” 

. Whole cities have been destroyed,” Alfred replied ; “ for in- 
stance, Pompeii and Herculanum.” 

~ “Qh, the poor people !—and you saw it all with your own 
eyes?” 

~ “No, I did not see any of the eruptions depicted here, but 
I will show you a sketch of my own of an eruption I once 
saw.” 

- He laid a pencil drawing on the table, and mamma, who had 
been absorbed in the contemplation of highly coloured prints, 
looked at the pale drawing and exclaimed in astonishment, ‘“ Did 
you see it throw up white fire ?” 

_ Alfred’s respect for Kala’s mother suffered a severe shock for 
the moment ; but, dazzled by the light which surrounded Kala, he 
soon found it quite natural that the old lady should have no eye 
for colour. After all it was of very little consequence, for Kala’s 
mother had the best of all possessions, namely, Kala herself. 

' Alfred and Kala were betrothed, which was natural enough, and 
he engagement was announced in the newspapers of the little 
sown. ‘The mother purchased thirty copies of the paper, that she 
might cut the paragraph out and send it to friends and acquaint- 
ynces. The betrothed pair were happy, and the mother-in-law 
lect was happy too, for she said it seemed like connecting herself 
with Thorwaldsen. 

~ Vou are a true successor of Thorwaldsen,” she said to Alfred ; 
ind it seemed to him as if she had said a clever thing for once. 
Kala was silent, but her eyes sparkled, her lips smiled, and every 
noyement was graceful; that cannot be repeated too often. 

- Alfred decided to take a bust of Kala, and also of her mother. 
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They sat to him accordingly, and saw how he moulded and form: 
the soft clay with his fingers. 

“‘T suppose it is only on our account that you pes th 
commonplace work yourself, instead of leaving it to your serva 
to do all that sticking together,” said the old lady. 

““No, it is necessary that I should mould the clay ead 
replied. 

“ Ah, yes, you are always so polite,” she said with a smile; a1 
Kala silently pressed his hand, all soiled as it was with the clay. 

Then he unfolded to them both the beauties of Nature in; 
her works, pointing out how the inanimate matter was inferior 
animate nature in the scale of creation; how the plant was abo 
the mineral, the animal above the plant, and man above them a 
He strove to show them how beauty of mind is visible in t 
outward form, and how it is the sculptor’s task to seize this char 
of expression and reproduce it in his work. 

Kala said nothing, but nodded approbation of what he sai 
while her mother made the following confession : 

“Tt’s difficult to follow all that, but I go hobbling after you wi 
my thoughts, though what you say makes my head whirl round a: 
round. Still I contrive to lay hold of some of it.” 

And Kala’s beauty had a firm hold on Alfred, it filled his sc 
and held a mastery over him. Beauty gleamed from Kala’s eve 
feature—shone in her eyes, lurked in the corners of her mou 
and in every movement of her fingers. Alfred, the sculptor, s: 
this: he spoke only to her, thought only of her, and the t 
became one, and so it might be said that she spoke much, for 
and she were one, and he was always talking to her. 

Such was the betrothal—now came the wedding, with brid 
maids and wedding presents, all duly mentioned in the weddi 
speech. ‘The widow had set up Thorwaldsen’s bust at the end 
the table, attired in a dressing gown, for he was to be a gue: 
such was her whim. Songs were sung and cheers given, for it ¥ 
a gay wedding, and they were a handsome pair. 

“Pygmalion loved his Galathea,” said one of the songs. 

“Ah, that is one of your mythologies,” said the old lady. 

The next day the young couple started for Copenhagen, wh« 
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°y were to live. The mother accompanied them, “to look after 
> commonplace,” as she said, meaning the domestic economy. 
ula was like a doll in a doll’s house, for everything was so bright 
d new and so fine. There they sat, all three of them, and as 
‘Alfred, a proverb may describe his position—he was like a swan 
ong the geese. 

The enchanting form had taken him captive. He had looked 
‘the casket without caring to inquire what it contained, and this 
ussion often brings the greatest unhappiness into married life. 
1e casket may be injured, the gilding may come off, and then 
© purchaser regrets his bargain. In a large party it is very dis- 
reeable to find that one’s buttons are giving way, and that there 
> no buckles to fall back upon ; but it is worse still in a great 
mpany to be aware that your wife and mother-in-law are talking 
nsense, and that you cannot depend upon yourself to produce a 
‘le ready wit to carry off the stupidity of the whole affair. 

The young married couple often sat hand in hand, he speaking 
d she letting fall a word now and then, in the same melodious 
ice, the same bell-like tones. It was a mental relief when 
phy, one of her friends, came to visit them. Sophy was not 
stty ; she was certainly free from bodily deformity, though Kala 
vays said she was a little crooked, but no eye but a friend’s 
uld have noticed it. She was a very sensible girl, yet it never 
curred to her that she might bea dangerous person here. Her 
pearance was like a breath of fresh air in the doll’s house, and a 
ange of atmosphere was really necessary—they all owned that. 
ey felt they needed a change, and so the young couple and the 
ther travelled to Italy. 

“ Thank Heaven, we are within our own four walls again!” 
ther and daughter both exclaimed when they came home a year 
erwards. 

‘There is no real pleasure in travelling,” said mamma; “ to 
sak the truth, it is very tiring—I beg pardon for saying so. I soon 
- weary of it, although I had my children with me, and, besides, 
5 very expensive work travelling, very expensive. And all those 
leries one is expected to see, and the quantity of things one is 
iged to run after! It must be done for decency’s sake, for you 
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are sure to be asked, when you come back, if you have seen e 
thing, and will be told most likely that you have left out the 
thing that was worth seeing. I got tired at last of those en 
Madonnas; I began to think I was turning into a Madi 
myself.” 

“ And then the living, mamma,” said Kala. 

“ Ves,” she replied, “‘no such abinie as a repo mena “Si 
it is wretched stuff, their cookery.” 

The journey had also tired Kala ; but she was always tired, 
was the worst of it. So they sent fot Sophy, and she was taken 
the house to live with them; and her presence was a 
advantage. Mamma-in-law acknowledged that Sophy was not 
a clever housekeeper, but also well informed and accomplis 
though the latter could hardly be expected from a person whe 
so badly off. She was a generous-hearted, faithful girl as w 
they were able to see that while Kala lay sick, fading away. V 
the casket is everything, it should be strong, or else it is all: 
And it was all over with the casket, for Kala died. 

“She was beautiful,” said her mother; “she was « 
different from the beauties they call ‘antiques,’ for they au 
damaged. A beauty should be perfect, and Kala was a pe 
beauty.” 

Both Alfred and mamma shed tears and wore mour 
She wore mourning the longest, for black suited her, and 
experienced another grief. Alfred married again, married Sc 
who was nothing at all to look at. 

“ He has gone to the very extreme,” said mamma-in-law ; 
has gone from the most beautiful to the ugliest, and he 
forgotten his first wife. Men have no constancy. My hus' 
was of a different stamp, but then he died before me. 

“Pygmalion loved his Galathea,’ was a song they sanga 
first wedding” said Alfred ; “I once fell in love with a beat 
statue, which came to life in my arms; but the kindred soul, v 
is a gift from heaven, the angel who can sympathise with 
elevate us, I have not found and won till now. Sophy, you did 
come in the glory of outward beauty ; though you are fair, { 
than is necessary. But the chief thing is this: you came to t 
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Esculptor that his work is but dust and clay, a form made of 
terial that decays, and that what we should seek for is the 
lereal essence of mind and spirit. Poor Kala! ours was but a 
eting by the wayside ; in the next world, where we shall know 
sh other by union of souls, we shall be almost strangers.” 
“That was not kindly said,” replied Sophy, “ nor spoken like a 
é Christian. In the next world, where there is no marrying, or 
ing in marriage, but where, as you say, souls will attract each 
ler by sympathy, there everything beautiful is developed and 
sed to a higher state of existence. Her soul may acquire such 
mpleteness that it may harmonize with yours, even more than 
pe, and you will once more utter your first rapturous exclama- 
n, ‘ Beautiful, most beautiful !’” 


A Story from the Sand-Hills 


FHIS story is from the sand-dunes or sand-hills 
of Jutland, but it does not begin there in the 
North, but far away in the South, in Spain. 
The wide sea is the highroad from nation to 
nation; journey in thought, then, to sunny 
Spain. It is warm and beautiful there; the 
. fiery pomegranate flowers peep from among 
k laurels ; a cool refreshing breeze from the mountains blows 
r the orange gardens, over the Moorish halls with their golden 
olas and coloured walls. Children go through the streets in 
cession with candles and waving banners, and the sky, lofty 
“clear with its glittering stars, rises above them. Sounds of 
ing and castanets can be heard, and youths and maidens 
ce under the flowering acacia trees, while even the beggar 
upon a block of marble, refreshing himself with a juicy 
on, and dreamily enjoying life. It all seems like a beautiful 
7m.’ 

[ere dwelt a newly married couple who completely gave them- 
es up to the charm of life; indeed they possessed every good 
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thing they could desire—health and happiness, riches” 
honour. a 

“We are as happy as human beings can be,” said the y 
couple from the depths of their hearts. They had indeed 
one step higher to mount on the ladder of happiness—they h 
that God would give them a child, a son like them in form 
spirit. The happy little one was to be welcomed with rejoi 
to be cared for with love and tenderness, and enjoy every ac 
tage of wealth and luxury that a rich and influential family 
give. So the days went by like a joyous festival. 

“Life is a gracious gift from God, almost too great a gift fc 
to appreciate!” said the young wife. ‘Yet they say that fu 
of joy for ever and ever can only be found in the future life 
cannot realise it !” 

“The thought arises, perhaps, from the arrogance of n 
said the husband. “It seems a great pride to believe thé 
shall live for ever, that we shall be as gods! Were not these 
words of the serpent, the father of lies ?” 

“Surely you do not doubt the existence of a future life ?’ 
claimed the young wife. It seemed as if one of the first sha 
passed over her sunny thoughts. 

“Faith realises it, and the priests tell us so,” replied. her 
band ; “but amid all my happiness I feel that it is arrogar 
demand a continuation of it—another life after this. Has nc 
much been given us in this world that we ought to* be, we 
be, contented with it ?” 

“Yes, it has been given to us,” said the young wife, “ but 
life is nothing more than one long scene of trial and hardshi 
many thousands. How many have been cast into this world 
to endure poverty, shame, illness, and misfortune? If there 
no future life, everything here would be too unequally divided. 
God would not be the personification of justice.” 

“The beggar there,” said her husband, “has joys of his 
which seem to him great, and cause him as much pleasure 
king would find in the magnificence of his palace. And the 
you not think that the beast of burden, which suffers blows 
hunger, and works itself to death, suffers just as much fron 
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serable fate? The dumb creature might demand a future life 
o, and declare the law unjust that excludes it from the advan- 
ses of the higher creation.” 

“Christ said: ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions,’” she 
swered. “Heaven is as boundless as the love of our Creator; 
> dumb animal is also His creature, and I firmly believe that no 
2 will be lost, but each will receive as much happiness as he can 
joy, which will be sufficient for him.” 

“This world is sufficient for me,” said the husband, throwing his 
n round his beautiful, sweet-tempered wife. He sat by her 
le on the open balcony, smoking a cigarette in the cool air, 
ich was loaded with the sweet scent of carnations and orange 
yssoms. Sounds of music and the clatter of castanets came from 
> road beneath, the stars shone above them, and two eyes full of 
ection—those of his wife—looked upon him with the expression 
‘undying love. ‘Such a moment,” he said, “makes it worth 
ile to be born, to die, and to be annihilated!” He smiled— 
» young wife raised her hand in gentle reproof, and the shadow 
ssed away from her mind, and they were happy—quite happy. 
Everything seemed to work togetherfortheir good. They advanced 
1onour, in prosperity, and in happiness. A change came certainly, 
it was only a change of place and not of circumstances. 

[he young man was sent by his Sovereign as ambassador to the 
ssian Court. This was an office of high dignity, but his birth 
{ his acquirements entitled him to the honour. He possessed 
arge fortune, and his wife had brought him wealth equal to his 
a, for she was the daughter of a rich and respected merchant. 
e of this merchant’s largest and finest ships was to be sent that 
r to Stockholm, and it was arranged that the dear young 
ple, the daughter and the son-in-law, should travel in it to 
Petersburg. All the arrangements on board were princely and 
and luxury on every sid ». 

n an old war song, called “ The King of England’s Son,” it says: 


“ Farewell, he said, and sailed away, 
And many recollect that day. 
The ropes were of silk, the anchor of gold, ' 
And everywhere viches and wealth untold.” 
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These words would aptly describe the vessel from Spait 
here was the same luxury, and the same parting thought natu 


arose : OF 
“God grant that we once more may meet ” 


In sweet unclouded peace and joy.” 


There was a favourable wind blowing as they left the Sp: 
coast, and it would be but a short journey, for they hoped to 1 
their destination in a few weeks; but when they came out | 
the wide ocean the wind dropped, the sea became smooth 
shining, and the stars shone brightly. Many festive evenings 
spent on board. At last the travellers began to wish for wine 
a favourable breeze ; but their wish was useless—not a breath | 
stirred, or if it did arise it was contrary. Weeks passed by ir 
way, two whole months, and then at length a fair wind blew frot 
south-west. The ship sailed on the high seas between Sco 
and Jutland ; then the wind increased, just as it did in ult 
song of “ The King of England’s Son.” 


“Mid storm and wind, and pelting hail, 
Their efforts were of no avail. 
The golden anchor forth they threw; 
Towards Denmark the west wind blew.” 


This all happened a long time ago; King Christian VIL. 
sat on the Danish throne, was still a young man. Muck 
happened since then, much has altered or been changed. | Se: 
moorland have been turned into green meadows, stretch 
heather have become arable land, and in the shelter ot 
peasant’s cottages, apple-trees and rose-bushes grow, though 
certainly require much care, as the sharp west wind blows. 
them. In West Jutland one may go back in thought to old t 
farther back than the days when Christian VII. ruled. The p 
heather still extends for miles, with its burrows and ,; 
spectacles, intersected with sandy uneven roads, just as i 
then; towards the west, where broad streams run into the 
are marshes and meadows encircled by lofty, sandy hills, w 
like a chain of Alps, raise their pointed summits near the sea 
are only broken by high ridges of clay, from which the sea, 
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year, bites out great mouthfuls, so that the overhanging banks 
1 down as if by the shock of an earthquake. Thus it is there to- 
y and thus it was long ago, when the happy pair were sailing in 
e beautiful ship. 

It was a Sunday, towards the end of September ; the sun was 
ining, and the chiming of the church bells in the Bay of Nissum 
is carried along by the breeze like a chain of sounds. The 
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arches there are almost entirely built of hewn blocks of 
ne, each like a piece of rock.. The North Sea might foam over 
m and they would not be-disturbed. Nearly all of them are 
hout steeples, and the bells are hung outside between two 
ums. The service was over, and the congregation passed out 
0 the churchyard, where not a tree or bush was to be seen; no 
wers were planted there, and they had not placed a single 
ath upon any of the graves. It is just the same now. Rough 
unds show where the dead have been buried, and rank grass, 
sed by the wind, grows thickly over the whole.churchyard ; here 
1 there a grave has a sort of monument, a block of half-decayed 
od, rudely cut in the shape of a coffin; the blocks are brought 
m the forest of West Jutland, but the forest. is the sea itself, 
1 the inhabitants find beams, and planks, and fragments which 
waves have cast upon the beach. One of these blocks had 
n placed by loving hands on a child’s grave, and, one of the 
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women who had come out of the church walked up to it; she st 
there, her eyes resting on the weather-beaten memorial, and a 
moments afterwards her husband joined her. They were 1 
silent, but he took her hand, and they walked together across 
purple heath, over moor and meadow towards the sand- hills. 

a long time they went on without dseorican 

“Tt was a good sermon to-day,” the man said at last. “ I 
had not God to trust in, we should have nothing.” 

“Ves,” replied the woman, “ He sends joy and sorrow, and 
has a right to send them. To-morrow our little son would | 
been five years old if we had been permitted to keep him.” 

“Tt is no use fretting, wife,” said the man. ‘The boy is 
provided for. He is where we hope and pray to go to.” 

They said nothing more, but went on towards their house an 
the sand-hills. All at once, in front of one of the houses w 
the sea grass did not keep the sand down with its twining r 
what seemed to be a column of smoke rose up. A gust of» 
rushed between the hills, hurling the particles of sand high int 
air; another gust, and the strings of fish hung up to dry flay 
and beat violently against the walls of the cottage ; then everyt 
was quiet once more, and the sun shone’ with renewed heat. 

The man and his wife went into the cottage. They had 
taken off their Sunday clothes and come out again, hurrying 
the dunes which stood there like great waves of sand sud 
arrested in their course, while the sandweeds and dune grass 
its bluish stalks spread a changing colour over them. -A 
neighbours also came out, and helped each other to draw the 
higher up on the beach. The wind now blew more keenly, i 
chilly and cold, and when they went back over thé sand-hills, 
and little sharp stones blew into their faces. The waves rose 
crested with white foam, and the wind cut off their crests, scat 
the foam far and wide. 

Evening came; there was a swelling roar in the air, a wail 
moaning like the voices of despairing spirits, that sounded | 
the thunder of the waves. The fisherman’s little cottage w 
the very margin, and the sand rattled against the window p 
every now and then a violent gust of wind shook the house 
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yandation. It was dark, but about midnight the moon would 
se. Later on the’air became clearer, but the storm swept over 
le perturbed sea with undiminished fury; the fisher folks had 
ing since gone to bed, but in such weather there was no chance 
_closing an eye. Presently there was a tapping at the window; 
le door was opened, anda voice said: 

““There’s a large ship stranded on the farthest reef.” 

‘In a moment the fisher people sprung from their beds and 
astily dressed themselves. ‘The moon had risen, and it was light 
ough to make the surrounding objects visible to those who 
juld open their eyes in the blinding clouds of sand ; the violence 
“the wind was terrible, and it was only possible to pass among the 
md-hills if one crept forward between the gusts; the salt spray 
swup from the sea like down, and the ocean foamed like a roaring 
itaract towards the beach. Only a practised eye could discern 
ie vessel out in the offing; she was a fine brig, and the waves 
yw lifted her over the reef, three or four cables’ length out of the 
sual channel. She drove towards the shore, struck on the second 
ef, and remained fixed. 

It was impossible to render assistance ; the sea rushed in upon 
e vessel, making a clean breach over her. ‘Those on shore 
ought they heard cries for help from those on board, and could 
ainly distinguish the busy but useless efforts made by the 
randed sailors. Now a wave came rolling onward. It fell with 
10rmous force on the bowsprit, tearing it from the vessel, and 
e stern was lifted high above the water. Two people were seen 
embrace and plunge together into the sea, and the next moment 
le of the largest waves that rolled towards the sand-hills threw a 
dy on the beach. It was a woman; the sailors said that she 
is quite dead, but the women thought they. saw signs of life in 
¥, so the stranger was carried across the sand-hills to the fisher- 
an’s cottage. How beautiful and fair she was! She must be a 
eat lady, they said. 

They laid her upon the humble bed; ther was not a yard of 
en on it, only a woollen coverlet to keep the occupant warm. 
Life returned to her, but she was delirious, and knew nothing of 


iat had happened or where she was; and it was better so, for 
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3 
everything she loved and valued lay buried in the sea. Thesa 
thing happened to her ship as to the one spoken of in the sc 
about ‘‘The King of England’s Son.” 


“Alas! how tervible to see 
The gallant bark sink rapidly.” 


Fragments of the wreck and pieces of wood were washed asho 
they were all that remained of the vessel. The wind still bl 
violently on the coast. 

For a few moments the strange lady seemed to rest; but : 
awoke in pain, and uttered cries of anguish and fear. She oper 
her wonderfully beautiful eyes, and spoke a few words, but nob¢ 
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suffering she had undergone, she held in her arms a new-b 
babe. The child that was to have rested upon a magnific 
couch, draped with silken curtains, in a luxurious home; it wa: 
have been welcomed with joy to a life rich in all the good thi 
of this world; and now Heaven had ordained that it should 
born in this humble retreat, that it should not even receive a | 
from its mother, for when the fisherman’s wife laid the child yw 
the mother’s bosom, it rested on a heart that beat no more— 
was dead. 

The child that was to have been reared amid wealth | 
luxury was cast into the world, washed by the sea among the sa 
hills to share the fate and hardships of the poor. 

Here we are reminded again of the song about “The King 
England’s Son,” for in it mention is made of the custom preva 
at the time, when knights and squires plundered those who. 
been saved from shipwreck. The ship had stranded some dista 
south of Nissum Bay, and the cruel, inhuman days, when, as 
have just said, the inhabitants of Jutland treated the shipwrec 
people so cruelly were past, long ago. Affectionate sympathy 
self-sacrifice for the unfortunate existed then, just as it does in 
own time in many a bright example. The dying mother and 
unfortunate child would have found kindness and help wher 
they had been cast by the winds, but nowhere would it have 1 
more sincere than in the cottage of the poor fisherman’s wife, 
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2d stood, only the day before, beside her child’s grave, who would 
ave been five years old that day if God had spared it to her. — 
‘No one knew who the dead stranger was, they could not even 
rm a conjecture; the fragments of wreckage gave no clue to the 
atter. 

No tidings reached Spain of the fate of the daughter and son-in- 
w. They did not arrive at their destination, and violent storms 
ad raged during the past weeks. At last the verdict was given: 
Foundered at sea—all lost.” But in the fisherman’s cottage 
nong the sand-hills near Hunsby, there lived a little scion of the 
ch Spanish family. 

Where Heaven sends food for two, a third can manage to finda 
eal, and in the depth of the sea there is many a dish of fish for 
e hungry. 

‘They called the boy Jiirgen. 

“Tt must certainly be a Jewish child, its skin is so dark,” the 
ople said. 

*“Tt might be an Italian or a Spaniard,” remarked the clergyman. 
But to the fisherman’s wife these nations seemed all the same, 
id she consoled herself with the thought that the child was bap- 
ed as a Christian. 

The boy throve; the noble blood in his veins was warm, and 
_ became strong on his homely fare. He grew apace in the 
mble cottage, and the Danish dialect spoken by the West Jutes 
came his language. The pomegranate seed from Spain became 
aardy plant on the coast of West Jutland. Thus may circum- 
nces alter the course of a man’s life! To this home he clung 
th deep-rooted affection ; he was to experience cold and hunger, 
d the misfortunes and hardships that surround the poor ; but he 
© tasted of their joys. 

Childhood has bright days for every one, and the memory of 
2m shines through the whole after-life. The boy had many 
irces of pleasure and enjoyment; the coast for miles and miles 
s full of playthings, for it was a mosaic of pebbles, some red as 
‘al or yellow as amber, and others again white and rounded like 
ds’ eggs and smoothed and prepared by the sea. Even the 
ached fishes’ skeletons, the water plants dried by the wind, and 
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seaweed, white and shining long linen-like bands waving betal 
the stones—all these seemed made to give pleasure and occu 
tion for the boy’s thoughts, and he had an intelligent mind ; mi 
great talents lay dormant in him. How readily he nine 
stories and songs that he heard, and how dexterous he was ¥ 
his fingers! With stones and mussel-shells he could put toget 
pictures and ships with which one could decorate the room ; ¢ 
he could make wonderful things from a stick, his foster-mot 
said, although he was still so young and little. He had a sw 
voice, and every melody seemed to flow naturally from his 1 
And in his heart were hidden chords, which might have soun 
far out into the world if he had been placed anywhere else tl 
in the fisherman’s hut by the North Sea. 

One day another ship was wrecked on the coast, and ami 
other things a chest filled with valuable flower bulbs was was! 
ashore. Some were put into saucepans and cooked, for they ¥ 
thought to be fit to eat, and others lay and shrivelled in the s; 
—they did not accomplish their purpose, or unfold their mag 
cent colours. Would Jiirgen fare better? The flower bulbs | 
soon played their part, but he had years of apprenticeship be! 
him. Neither he nor his friends noticed in what a monoton« 
uniform way one day followed another, for there was alv 
plenty to do and see. The ocean itself was a great lesson-be 
and it unfolded a new leaf each day of calm or storm—the cre: 
wave or the smooth surface. 

The visits to the church were festive occasions, but among 
festal visits in the fisherman’s house one was especially loo 
forward to ; this was, in fact, the visit of the brother of Jiirg 
foster-mother, the eel-breeder from Fjaltring, near Bovbjerg. 
came twice a year in a cart, painted red with blue and white tt 
upon it, and full of eels; it was covered and locked like a | 
two dun oxen drew it, and Jiirgen was allowed to guide them. 

The eel-breeder was a witty fellow, a merry guest, and bror 
a measure of brandy with him. ‘They all received a small g 
ful or a cupful if there were not enough glasses ; even Jiirgen’ 
about a thimbleful, that he might digest the fat eel, as the 
breeder said ; he always told one story over and over again, 
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es hearers laughed he would immediately repeat it to them. 
irgen while still a boy, and also when he was older, used phrases 
om the eel-breeder’s story on various occasions, so it will be as 
ell for us to listen to it. It runs thus: 
The eels went into the bay, and the young ones begged leave 
» go a little farther out. ‘Don’t go too far,’ said = mother ; 
he ugly eel-spearer might come and snap you all up.’ But they 
ent too far, and of eight daughters only three came back to the 
other, and these wept and said, ‘We only went a little way out, 
nd. the ugly eel-spearer came immediately and stabbed five of our 
sters to death. ‘They'll come back again,’ said the mother eel. 
Oh, no,’ exclaimed the daughters, ‘for he skinned es cut them 
jtwo, and fried them.’ ‘Oh, they'll come back again,’ the mother 
sl persisted. ‘No,’ replied the daughters, ‘for he ate them up.’ 
Fhey’ll come back again,’ repeated the mother eel. ‘But he 
rank brandy after them,’ said the daughters. ‘Ah, then they'll 
sver come back,’ said the mother, and she burst out crying, ‘it’s 
ie brandy that buries the eels.’ ” 
“And therefore,” said the eel-breeder in conclusion, “it is 
ways the proper thing to drink brandy after eating eels.” 
‘This story was the tinsel thread, the most humorous recollec- 
on of Jiirgen’s life. He also wanted to go a litthe way farther out 
1d up the bay—that is to say, out into the world in a ship—but 
s mother said, like the eel-breeder, “There are so many bad 
sople—eel-spearers!” He wished to go a little way past the 
nd-hills, out into the dunes, and at last he did: four happy days, 
e brightest of his childhood, fell to his lot, and the whole beauty 
id splendour of Jutland, all the happiness and sunshine of his 
yme, were concentrated in these. He went to a festival, but it 
us a burial feast. 
A rich relation of the fisherman’s family had died ; the farm was 
uated far eastward in the country and a little towards the north. 
rgen’s foster-parents went there, and he also went with them 
ym the dunes, over heath and moor, where the Skjeerumaa 
kes its course through green meadows and contains many eels ; 
other eels live there with their daughters, who are caught 
d eaten up by wicked people. But do not men sometimes act 
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quite as cruelly towards their own fellow-men? Was not 
knight Sir Bugge murdered by wicked people? And though 
was well spoken of, did he not also wish to kill the architect 1 
built the castle for him, with its thick walls and tower, at the pi 
where the Skjzerumaa falls into the bay? Jiirgen and his pare 
now stood there; the wall and the ramparts still remained, : 
red crumbling fragments lay scattered around. Here it was t 
Sir Bugge, after the architect had left him, said to one of his m 
‘Go after him and say, ‘ Master, the tower shakes.’ If he tu 
round, kill him and take away the money I paid him, but if 
does not turn rouna let him go in peace.” The man did as 
was told; the architect did not turn round, but called back “ 
tower does not shake in the least, but one day a man will cc 
from the west in a blue cloak—he will cause it to shake!” / 
so indeed it happened a hundred years later, for the North | 
broke in and cast down the tower ; but Predbjorn Gyldenstjerne, 
man who then possessed the castle, built a new castle higher 
at the end of the meadow, and that one is standing to this day, ; 
is called Norre-Vosborg. 

Jiirgen and his foster parents went past this castle. They 
told him its story during the long winter evenings, and now he 
the stately edifice, with its double moat, and trees and bushes ; 
wall, covered with ferns, rose within the moat, but the lofty li 
trees were the most beautiful of all; they grew up to the hig} 
windows, and the air was full of their sweet fragrance. Inano 
west corner of the garden stood a great bush full of blossom, 
winter snow amid the summer’s green ; it was a juniper bush, 
first that Jurgen had ever seen in bloom. He never forgot it, 
the lime-trees ; the child’s soul treasured up these memories 
beauty and fragrance to gladden the old man. 

From Norre-Vosborg, where the juniper blossomed, the jout 
became more pleasant, for they met some other people who y 
also going to the funeral and were riding in waggons. | 
travellers had to sit all together on a little box at the back of 
waggon, but even this, they thought, was better than walking. 
they continued their journey across the rugged heath. Theo 
which drew the waggon stopped every now and then, where a ps 
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f fresh grass appeared amid the heather. The sun shone with 
onsiderable heat, and it was wonderful to behold how in the far 
istance something like smoke seemed to be rising ; yet this smoke 
4 clearer than the air; it was transparent, and looked like rays 
light rolling and din cing afar over the heath. 

“That is Lokeman driving his sheep,” said some one. 

‘And this was enough to excite Jiirgen’s imagination. He felt as 
‘they were now about to enter fairyland, though everything was 


+" 


ill real. How quiet it was! The heath stretched far and wide 
ound them like a beautiful carpet. The heather was in blossom, 
ad the juniper-bushes and fresh oak saplings rose like bouquets 
om the earth. An inviting place for a frolic, if it had not been 
wr the number of poisonous adders of which the travellers spoke ; 
ley also mentioned that the place had formerly been infested 
ith wolves, and’ that the district was still called Wolfsborg for 
iis reason. The old man who was driving the oxen told them 
lat in the lifetime of his father the horses had many a hard 
ittle with the wild beasts that were now exterminated. One 
jorning, when he himself had gone out to bring in the horses, he 
und one of them standing with its forefeet on a wolf it had 
lled, but the savage animal had torn and lacerated the brave 
orse’s legs. 

‘The journey over the heath and the deep sand was only too 
lickly at an end. They stopped before the house of mourning, 
here they found plenty of guests within and without. Waggon 
ter waggon stood side by side, while the horses and oxen had 
en turned out to graze on the scanty pasture. Great sand-hills 
ce those at home by the North Sea rose behind the house and 
tended far and wide. How had they come here, so many miles 
land? ‘They were as large and high as those on the coast, and 
é wind had carried them there ; there was also a legend attached 
them. 

Psalms were sung, and a few of the old people shed tears ; with 
is exception, the guests were cheerful enough, it seemed to 
rgen, and there was plenty to eat and drink. There were eels 
the fattest, requiring brandy to bury them, as the eel-breeder said; 

d certainly they did not forget to carry out his maxim here. 
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Jiirgen went in and out the house ; and on the third day he. 
as much at home as he did in the fisherman’s cottage among 
sand-hills, where he had passed his early days. Here on 
heath were riches unknown to him until now; for flowers, bla 
berries, and bilberries were to be found in nie so large ¢ 
sweet that when they were crushed beneath the tread of passers 
the heather was stained with their red juice. Here was a bar 
and yonder another. Then columns of smoke rose into the: 
air; it was a heath fire, they told hirn—how brightly it blazed 
the dark evening! 

The fourth day came, and the funeral festivities were at an et 
they were to go back from the land-dunes to the sand-dunes. 

“ Qurs are better,” said the old fisherman, Jirgen’s fos 
father ; ‘‘these have no strength.” 

And they spoke of the way in which the sand-dunes had cc 
inland, and it seemed very easy to understand. This is how t 
explained it : 

A dead body had been found on the coast, and the pease 
buried it in the churchyard. From that time the sand begai 
fly about and the sea broke in with violence. A wise man in 
district advised them to open the grave and see if the buried r 
was not lying sucking his thumb, for if so he must be a sailor, ; 
the sea would not rest until it had got him back. The grave 
opened, and he really was found with his thumb in his mo 
So they laid him upon a cart, and harnessed two oxen to it; 
the oxen ran off with the sailor over heath and moor to the oc 
as if they had been stung by an adder. Then the sand ceasec 
fly inland, but the hills that had been piled up still remained. 

All this Jiirgen listened to and treasured up in his memor 
the happiest days of his childhood—the days of the bt 
feast. , 

How delightful it was to see fresh places and to mix ' 
strangers! And he was to go still farther, for he was not 
fourteen years old when he went out in a ship to see the we 
He encountered bad weather, heavy seas, unkindness, and I 
men—such were his experiences, for he became ship-boy. » ¢ 
nights, bad living, and blows had to be endured ; then he felt 
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joble Spanish blood boil within him, and bitter, angry, words rose 
0 his lips, but he gulped them down; it was better, although he 
elt as the eel must feel when it is skimmed} cut up, and put into 
he frying-pan. 
“TJ shall get over it,” said a voice within him. 
e Vite saw the Spanish coast, the native land of his parents. He 
ven saw the town where they had lived in joy and prosperity, but 
ie knew nothing of his home or his relations, ; and his relations 
new just as little about him. 
The poor ship boy was not permitted to land, but on the last 
lay of their stay he managed to get ashore. There were several 
urchases to be made, and he was sent to carry them on board. 
 Jirgen stood there in his shabby clothes which looked as if they 
iad been washed in the ditch and dried in the chimney ; he, who 
ad always dwelt among the sandhills, now saw a great city for 
he first time. How lofty the houses seemed, and what a number 
f people there were in the streets ! some pushing this way, some 
hat—a perfect maelstrom of citizens and peasants, monks and 
oldiers—the jingling of bells on the trappings of asses and mules, 
he chiming of church bells, calling, shouting, hammering and 
nocking—all going on at once. Every trade was located in the 
asement of the houses or in the side thoroughfares ; and the sun 
hone with such heat, and the air was so close, that one seemed to 
é in an oven full of beetles, cockchafers, bees and flies, all hum- 
jing and buzzing together. Jiirgen scarcely knew where he was 
r which way he went. Then he saw just in front of him the 
reat doorway of a cathedral; the lights were gleaming in the dark 
isles, and the fragrance of incense was wafted towards him. 
wen the poorest beggar ventured up the steps into the sanctuary. 
tirgen followed the sailor he was with into the church, and stood 
1 the sacred edifice. Coloured pictures gleamed from their 
olden background, and on the altar stood the figure of the 
“4rgin with the child Jesus, surrounded by lights and flowers ; 
riests in festive robes were chanting, and choir boys in dazzling 
(tire swung silver censers. What splendour and magnificence he 
aw there! It streamed in upon his soul and overpowered him : 
ye church and the faith of his parents surrounded him, and 
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touched a chord in his heart that caused his eyes to overflow m 
tears. ig 
They went from the church to the market-place. Here 
quantity of provisions were given him to carry. The way to | 
harbour was long ; and weary and overcome with various emotic 
he rested for a few moments before a splendid house, with mar 
pillars, statues, and broad steps. Here he rested his bur 
against the wall. Then a porter in livery came out, lifted uy 
silver-headed caffe, and drove him away—him, the grandson 
that house. But no one knew that, and he just as little as any o 
Then he went on board again, and once more encountered rou 
words and blows, much work and little sleep—such was 
experience of life. They say it is good to suffer in one’s you 
days, if age brings something to make up for it. 

His period of service on board the ship came to an end, ¢ 
the vessel lay once more at Ringkjobing in Jutland. He ca 
ashore, and went home to the sand-dunes near Hunsby ; but 
foster-mother had died during his absence. 

A hard winter followed this summer. Snow-storms swept o 
land and sea, and there was difficulty in getting from one place 
another, How unequally things are distributed in this wor 
Here there was bitter cold and snow-storms, while in Spain th 
was burning sunshine and oppressive heat. Yet, when a cl 
frosty day came, and Jiirgen saw the swans flying in numbers fi 
the sea towards the land, across to Norre-Vosborg, it seemed to | 
that people could breathe more freely here ; the summer alsc 
this part of the world was splendid. In imagination he saw 
heath blossom and become purple with rich juicy berries, ; 
the elder-bushes and lime-trees at Norre-Vosborg in flower. 
made up his mind to go there again. i 

Spring came, and the fishing began. Jiirgen was now an ac 
helper in this, for he had grown during the last year, and_ 
quick at work. He was full of life, and knew how to swim 
tread water, and to turn over and tumble in the strong t 
They often warned him to beware of the sharks, which seize 
best swimmer, draw him down, and devour him; but such 
not to be Jiirgen’s fate. 
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an 
Ata neighbour’s house in the dunes there was a boy named 
fartin, with whom Jiirgen was on very friendly terms, and they 
oth took service in the same ship to Norway, and also went 
ogether to Holland. They never had a quarrel, but a person can 
€ easily excited to quarrel when he is naturally hot-tempered, for 
e often shows it in many ways; and this is just what Jiirgen did 
ne day when they fell out about the merest trifle. They were 
itting behind the cabin door, eating from a delf plate, which they 
ad placed between them. Jiirgen held his pocket-knife in his 
and and raised it towards Martin, and at the same time became 
shy pale, and his eyes had an ugly look. Martin only said, 
Ah! ah! you are one of that sort, are you? Fond of using the 
nife |” : 
The words were scarcely spoken, when Jiirgen’s hand sank 
own. He did not answer a syllable, but went on eating, and 
fterwards returned to his work. When they were resting again 
e walked up to Martin and said: 

“Hit me in the face! I deserve it. But sometimes I feel as 
Thad a pot in me that boils over.” 

“ There, let the thing rest,” replied Martin. 

And after that they were almost better friends than ever ; 
hen afterwards they returned to the dunes and began telling 
eit adventures, this was told among the rest. Martin said 
lat Jurgen was certainly passionate, but a good fellow after 
ig 

They were both young and healthy, well-grown and strong ; but 
irgen was the cleverer of the two. > 

In Norway the peasants go into the mountains and take the 
ttle there to find pasture. On the west coast of Jutland huts 
uve been erected among the sand-hills; they are built of pieces 
wreck, and thatched with turf and heather ; there are sleeping 
aces round the walls, and here the fishermen live and sleep 
iting the early spring. Every fisherman has a female helper, or 
anager as she is called, who baits his hooks, prepares warm beer 
r him when he comes ashore, and gets the dinner cooked and 
ady for him by the time he comes back to the hut tired and 
ingry. Besides this the managers bring up the fish from the 
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boats, cut them open, prepare them, and have i a 
deal to do. , 

Jiirgen, his father, and several other fishermen and here ms 
gers inhabited the same hut ; Martin lived in the next one. 

One of the girls, whose name was Else, had known Jiirgen fi 
childhood ; they were glad to see each other, and were of 
same opinion on many points, but in appearance they w 
entirely opposite ; for he was dark, and she was pale, and fair, ; 
had flaxen hair, and eyes as blue as the sea in sunshine. 

As they were walking together one day, Jiirgen held her h 
very firmly in his, and she said to him: 

“Jiirgen, I have something I want to say to you; let mé 
your manager, for you are like a brother to me; but Mar 
whose housekeeper I am—he is my lover—but you need not 
this to the others.” 

It seemed to Jiirgen as if the loose sand was giving way un 
his feet. He did not speak a word, but nodded his head, : 
that meant “yes.” It was all that was necessary; but 
suddenly felt in his heart that he hated Martin, and the more 
thought the more he felt convinced that Martin had stolen a: 
from him the only being he ever loved, and that this was E! 
he had never thought of Else in this way before, but now it 
became plain to him. 

When the sea is rather rough, and the fishermen are con 
home in their great boats, it is wonderful to see how they ci 
the reefs. One of them stands upright in the bow of the b 
and the others watch him sitting with the oars in their hai 
Outside the reef it looks as if the boat was not approaching 1 
but going back to sea; then the man who is standing up g 
them the signal that the great wave is coming which is to f 
them across the reef. ‘The boat is lifted high into the air, so - 
the keel is seen from the shore ; the next moment nothing car 
seen, mast, keel, and people are all hidden—it seems as tho 
the sea had devoured them ; but in a few moments they em 
like a great sea animal climbing up the waves, and the oars m 
as if the creature had legs. The second and third reef are pas 
in the same manner ; then the fishermen jump into the water 
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Jush the boat towards the shore—every wave helps them—and at 
ength they have it drawn up, beyond the reach of the breakers. 

_ A wrong order given in front of the reef—the slightest hesita- 
Bi—-and the boat would be lost, 

_ “Then it would be all over with me and Martin too!” 

This thought passed through Jiirgen’s mind one day while they 
re out at sea, where his foster-father had been taken a 
HN. The fever had seized him. They were only a few oars’ 
trokes from the reef, and Jurgen sprang from his seat and stood 
Ip in the bow. 

_‘Father—let me come!” he said, and he glanced at Martin 
nd across the waves; every oar bent with the exertions of the 
Owers as the great wave came towards them, and he saw his 
ather’s pale face, and dared not obey the evil impulse that had 
hot through his brain. The boat came safely across the reef to 
und; but the evil thought remained in his heart, and roused up 
very little fibre of bitterness which he remembered between him- 
elf and Martin since they had known each other. But he could 
ot weave the fibres together, nor did he endeavour to do so. 
Le felt that Martin had robbed him, and this was enough to make 
im hate his former friend. Several of the fishermen saw this, but 
fartin did not—he remained as obliging and talkative as ever, in 
ict he talked rather too much. 

_Jiirgen’s foster-father took to his bed, and it became his death- 
ed, for he died a week afterwards; and now Jiirgen was heir to 
1e little house behind the sand-hills. It was small, certainly, but 
ill it was something, and Martin had nothing of the kind. 

“Vou will not go to sea again, Jiirgen, I suppose,” observed 
ne of the old fishermen. ‘You will always stay with us 
ow.” 

But this was not Jiirgen’s intention; he wanted to see some- 
sing of the world. The eel-breeder of Fjaltring had an uncle at 
Id Skjagen, who was a fisherman, but also a prosperous merchant 
ith ships upon the sea; he was said to be a good old man, and it 
ould not be a bad thing to enter his service. Old Skjagen lies in 
.e extreme north of Jutland, as far away from the Hunsby dunes 
; one can travel in that country; and this is just what pleased 
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Jiirgen, for he did not want to remain till the wedding of Ma 
and Else, which would take place in a week or two. 

The old fisherman said it was foolish to go away, for now t 
Jiirgen had a home Else would very likely be inclined to take I 
instead of Martin. 

Jiirgen gave such a vague answer that it was not easy to m; 
out what he meant—the old man brought Else to him, and 
said : 

“You have a home now; you ought to think of that.” 

And Jiirgen thought of many things. 

The sea has heavy waves, but there are heavier waves in 
human heart. Many thoughts, strong and weak, rushed throt 
Jiirgen’s brain, and he said to Else: 

“If Martin had a house like mine, which of us would 3 
rather have ?” 

‘“‘ But Martin has no house and cannot get one.” 

*« Suppose he had one?” 

“ Well, then I would certainly take Martin, for that is what 
heart tells me; but one cannot live upon love.” 

Jiirgen turned these things over in his mind all night. So: 
thing was working within him, he hardly knew what it was, bu 
was even stronger than his love for Else; and so he went 
Martin’s, and what he said and did there was well consider 
He let the house to Martin on most liberal terms, saying that 
wished to go to sea again, because he liked it. And Else kis 
him when she heard of it, for she loved Martin best. 

Jiirgen proposed to start early in the morning, and on 
evening before his departure, when it was already getting rat 
late, he felt a wish to visit Martin once more. He started, | 
among the dunes met the old fisherman, who was angry at 
leaving the place. The old man made jokes about Martin, ; 
declared there must be some magic about that fellow, of wh 
the girls were so fond. 

Jurgen did not pay any attention to his remarks, but ; 
good-bye to the old man and went on towards the house wt 
Martin dwelt. He heard loud talking inside; Martin was 
alone, and this made Jiirgen waver in his determination, for 
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id not wish to see Else again. On second thoughts, he decided 
lat it was better not to hear any more thanks from Martin, and 
» he turned back. 

On the following morning, before the sun rose, he fastened his 
japsack on his back, took his wooden provision box in his hand, 
id went away among the sand-hills towards the coast path. This 
ay was more pleasant than the heavy sand road, and besides it 
as shorter ; and he intended to go first to Fjaltring, near Bovbjerg, 
here the eel-breeder lived, to whom he had promised a 
sit. 

The sea lay before him, clear and blue, and the mussel shells 
id pebbles, the playthings of his childhood, crunched under his 
et.. While he thus walked on his nose suddenly began to bleed; 
was a trifling occurrence, but trifles sometimes are of great 
yportance. A few large drops of blood fell upon one of his 
seves. He wiped them off and stopped the bleeding, and it 
emed to him as if this had cleared and lightened his brain. The 
a-cale bloomed here and there in the sand ashe passed. He 
oke off a spray and stuck it in his hat; he determined to be 
erry and light-hearted, for he was going out into the wide world— 
a little way out, beyond the bay,” as the young eels had said. 
Beware of bad people who will catch you, and skin you and put 
yu in the frying-pan!” he repeated in his mind, and smiled, for 
- thought he should find his way through the world—good courage 
a strong weapon! 

The sun was high in the heavens when he approached the 
trow entrance to Nissum Bay. He looked back and saw a 
ple of horsemen galloping a long distance behind him, and there 
sre other people with them. But this did not concern him. 

The ferry-boat was on the opposite side of the bay.  Jirgen 
lled to the ferry-man, and the latter came over with his boat. 
rgen stepped in ; but before he had got half-way across, the men 
1om he had seen riding so hastily, came up, hailed the ferry-man, 
d commanded him to return in the name of the law. Jiirgen 
1 not understand the reason of this, but he thought it would be 
st to turn back, and therefore he himself took an oar and returned. 
soon as the boat touched the shore, the men sprang on board, 
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and before he was aware of it, they had bound his hands wit 
rope. a 
“This wicked deed will cost you your life,” they said. “It 
good thing we have caught you.” ; 

He was accused of nothing less than murder. Martin had t 
found dead, with his throat cut. One of the fishermen, late or 
previous evening, had met Jiirgen going towards Martin’s ho 
this was not the first time Jiirgen had raised his knife age 
Martin, so they felt sure that he was the murderer. The pr 
was in a town at a great distance, and the wind was contrary 
going there by sea; but it would not take half an hour to get ac 
the bay, and another quarter of an hour would bring them to Ni 
Vosborg, the great castle with ramparts and moat. One of Jiirg 
captors was a fisherman, a brother of the keeper of the castle, 
he said it might be managed that Jiirgen should be placed for 
present in the dungeon at Vosborg, where Long Martha the g 
had been shut up till her execution. They paid no attentio: 
Jiirgen’s defence ; the few drops of blood on his shirt-sleeve | 
heavy witness against him. But he was conscious of his innoce 
and as there was no chance of clearing himself at presen 
submitted to his fate. 

The party landed just at the place where Sir Bugge’s castle 
stood, and where Jiirgen had walked with his foster-parents . 
the burial feast, during the four happiest days of his childh 
He was led by the well-known path, over the meadow to Vosb 
once more the elders were in bloom and the lofty lime-trees- 
forth sweet fragrance, and it seemed as if it were but yeste 
that he had last seen the spot. In each of the two wings of 
castle there was a staircase which led to a place below 
entrance, from whence there is access to a low, vaulted cellar. 
this dungeon Long Martha had been imprisoned, and from 
she was led away to the scaffold. She had eaten the hearts of 
children, and had imagined that if she could obtain two more 
would be able to fly and make herself invisible. In the midé 
the roof of the cellar there was a little narrow air-hole, bu 
window. ‘The flowering lime trees could not breathe refres 
fragrance into that abode, where everything was dark and mor 
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‘here was only a rough bench in the cell; but a good conscience 
}a soft pillow, and therefore Jiirgen could sleep well. 
The thick oaken door was locked, and secured on the outside 
y an iron bar ; but the goblin of superstition can creep through 
‘keyhole into a baron’s castle-just as easily as it can into a 
sherman’s cottage, and why should he not creep in here, where 
irgen sat thinking of Long Martha and her wicked deeds? 
fer last thoughts on the night before her execution had filled this 
lace ; and the magic that tradition asserted to have been practised 
ere, in Sir Svanwedel’s time, came into Jiirgen’s mind, and 
ade him shudder; but a sunbeam, a refreshing thought from 
ithout, penetrated his heart even here—it was the remembrance 
the flowering elder and the swéet smelling lime-trees. 
‘He was not left there long. They took him away to the town 
’Ringkjobing, where he was imprisoned with equal severity. 
‘Those times were not like ours. The common people were 
eated harshly ; and it was just after the days when farms were 
mverted into knights’ estates, when coachmen and servants were 
ten made magistrates, and had power to sentence a poor man, 
r a small offence, to lose his property and to corporeal punish- 
ent. Judges of this kind were still to be found; and in Jutland, 
far from the capital, and from the enlightened, well-meaning, 
ad of the Government, the law was still very loosely administered 
metimes—the smallest grievance Jurgen could expect was that 
s case should be delayed. 
His dwelling was cold and comfortless ; and how long would 
- be obliged to bear all this? It seemed his fate to suffer mis- 
rtune and sorrow innocently. He now had plenty of time to 
lect on the difference of fortune on earth, and to wonder why 
is fate had been allotted to him ; yet he felt sure that all would 
-made clear in the next life, the existence that awaits us when 
is life is over. His faith had grown strong in the poor fisher- 
un’s cottage ; the light which had never shone into his father’s 
nd, in all the richness and sunshine of Spain, was sent to him 
be his comfort in poverty and distress, a sign of that mercy of 
yd which never fails. 
The spring storms began to blow. The rolling and moaning 
3D 
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of the North Sea could be heard for miles inland ai. 

wind was blowing, and then it sounded like the rushing 

thousand waggons over a hard road with a mine underne 
Jiirgen heard these sounds in his prison, and it was a relief to] 
No music could have touched his heart as did these sound 
the sea—the rolling sea, the boundless sea, on which a man 
be borne across the world before the wind, carrying his own h« 
with him wherever he goes, just as the snail carries its home € 
into a strange country. ‘ 

He listened eagerly to its deep murmur and then the thor 
arose—‘ Free! free! How happy to be free, even barefooted 
in ragged clothes!” Sometimes, when such thoughts cro: 
his mind, the fiery nature rose within him, and he beat the 
with his clenched fists. 

Weeks, months, a whole year had gone by, when Niels 
thief, called also a horse-dealer, was arrested; and. now bi 
times came, and it was seen that Jigen had been wrongly accu 

On the afternoon before Jiirgen’s departure from home, 
before the murder, Niels, the thief, had met Martin at a | 
house in the neighbourhood of Ringkjobing. A few glasses 
drank, not enough to cloud the brain, but enough to lo 
Martin’s tongue. He began to boast and to say that he 
obtained a house and intended to marry, and when Niels a: 
him where he was going to get the money, he slapped his po 
proudly and said : 

“The money is here, where it ought to be.” 

This boast cost him his life; for when he went home 1 
followed him, and cut his throat, intending to rob the murd 
man of the gold, which did not exist. 

All this was circumstantially explained ; but it is enough for 
know that Jurgen was set free. But what compensation di 
get for having been imprisoned a whole year, and shut out - 
all communication with his fellow creatures? They told hin 
was fortunate in being proved innocent, and that he might 
The burgomaster gave him two dollars for travelling expenses. 
many citizens offered him provisions and beer—there were 
good people: they were not all hard and pitiless. But the 
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ing of all was that the merchant Bronne, of Skjagen, into whose 
service Jurgen had proposed entering the year before, was just at 
hat time on business in the town of Ringjobing. Bronne heard the 
whole story; he was kind-hearted, and understood what Jiirgen 
must have felt and suffered. Therefore he made up his mind to 
aake it up to the poor lad, and convince him that there were still 
kind folks in the world. 
So Jurgen went forth from prison as if to paradise, to find 
teedom, affection, and trust. He was to travel this path now, for 
20 goblet of life is all bitterness ; no good man would pour out 
ich a draught for his fellow-man, and how should He do it, Who 
s love personified ? 
“Let everything be buried and forgotten,” said Bronne, the 
merchant. ‘ Let us drawa thick line through last year: we will 
ven burn the almanack. In two days we will start for dear, 
riendly, peaceful Skjagen. People call it an out-of-the-way 
sorner; but it is a good warm chimney-corner, and its windows 
ypen towards every part of the world.” 
What a journey that was: It was like taking fresh breath out 
f the cold dungeon air into the warm sunshine. ‘The heather 
loomed in pride and beauty, and the shepherd-boy sat on a 
arrow and blew his pipe, which he had carved for himself out of 
‘sheep bone. Fata Morgana, the beautiful aérial phenomenon of 
he wilderness, appeared with hanging gardens and waving forests, 
nd the wonderful cloud called “‘ Lokeman driving his sheep” also 
ras seen. 
Up towards Skjagen they went, through the land of the Wendels, 
hence the men with long beards (the Longobardi or Lombards) 
ad emigrated in the reign of King Snio, when all the children 
nd old people were to have been killed, till the noble Dame 
ambaruk proposed that the young people should emigrate. 
irgen knew all this, he had some little knowledge ; and although 
e did not know the land of the Lombards beyond the lofty Alps, 
s had an idea that it must be there, for in his boyhood he had 
sen in the south, in Spain. He thought of the plenteousness of 
@ southern fruit, of the red pomegranate flowers, of the hum- 
ing, buzzing, and toiling in the great beehive of a city he had 
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seen; but home is the best place after all, and Jiirgen’s home 
ip gnaniiskcs 

At last they arrived at “ Vendilskaga,” as Skjagen is called 
old Norwegian and Icelandic writings. At that time Old Skjag 
with the eastern and western town, extended for miles, with sa 
hills and arable land as far as the lighthouse near “ Grene 
Then, as now, the houses were strewn among the wind-rai 
sand-hills—a wilderness in which the wind sports with the sa 
and where the voice of the sea-gull and wild swan strikes hars 
on the ear. 

» In the south-west, a mile from “Grenen,” lies Old Skjag 
“merchant Brénne dwelt here, and this was also to be Jiirge 
home for the future. The dwelling-house was tarred, and all 
small out-buildings had an overturned boat for a roof—even 
pigsty had been put together from pieces of wreck. ‘There- 
no fence, for indeed there was nothing to fence in except the 
rows of fishes which were hung upon lines, one above the ot! 
to dry in the wind. The entire coast was strewn with spo 
herrings, for there were so many of these fish that a net 
scarcely thrown into the sea before it was filled. They vw 
caught by cartloads, and many of them were either thrown b 

into the sea or left to le on the beach. 

The old man’s wife and daughter and his servants also came 
meet him with great rejoicing. There was a great squeezing 
hands, and talking and questioning. And the daughter, whi 
sweet face and bright eyes she had ! 

The inside of the house was comfortable and roomy. Fritt 
that a king would have looked upon as a dainty dish, were pla 
on the table, and there was wine from the Skjagen vineyar 
that is, the sea ; for there the grapes come ashore ready pre: 
and prepared in barrels and in bottles. 

When the mother and daughter heard who Jiirgen was, 
how innocently he had suffered, they looked at him in a still y 
friendly way; and pretty Clara’s eyes had a look of especial inte 
as she listened to his story. Jiirgen found a happy home in 
Skjagen. It did his heart good, for it had been sorely tried. . 
had drunk the bitter goblet of love which softens or hardens 
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aeart, according to circumstances. Jurgen’s heart was still soft— 
it was young, and therefore it was a good thing that Miss Clara 
was going in three weeks’ time to Christiansand in Norway, in her 
ather’s ship, to visit an aunt and to stay there the whole winter. 
- On the Sunday before she went away they all went to church, 
0 the Holy Communion. The church was large and handsome, 
und had been built centuries before by Scotchmen and Dutchmen : 
t stood some little way out of the town. It was rather ruinous 
sertainly, and the road to it was heavy, through deep sand, but 
he people gladly surmounted these difficulties to get to the house 
of God, to sing psalms and to hear the sermon. The sand had 
1eaped itself up round the walls of the church, but the graves 
vere kept free from it. 

- It was the largest church north of the Limfjorden. The Virgin 
Mary, with a golden crown on her head and the child Jesus in 
ler arms, stood lifelike on the altar ; the holy Apostles had been 
arved in the choir, and on the walls there were portraits of the 
id burgomasters and councillors of Skjagen ; the pulpit was of 
arved work. The sun shone brightly into the church, and its 
adiance fell on the polished brass chandelier and on the little ship 
hat hung from the vaulted roof. 

Jirgen felt overcome by a holy, childlike feeling, like that which 
yossessed him, when, as a boy, he stood in the splendid Spanish 
athedral. But here the feeling was different, for he felt conscious 
f being one of the congregation. 

After the sermon followed Holy Communion. He partook of 
he bread and wine, and it so happened that he knelt by the side of 
fliss Clara ; but his thoughts were so fixed upon Heaven and the 
Joly Sacrament that he did not notice his neighbour until he rose 
rom his knees, and then he saw tears rolling down her cheeks. 
‘She left Skjagen and went to Norway two days later. He 
émained behind, and made himself useful on the farm and at the 
shery. He went out fishing, and in those days fish were more plen- 
ful and larger than they are now. The shoals of the mackerel 
littered in the dark nights, and indicated where they were swim- 
jing ; the gurnards snarled, and the crabs gave forth pitiful yells 
then they were chased, for fish are not so mute as people say. 
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Every Sunday Jiirgen went to church; and when his « 
rested on the picture of the Virgin Mary over the altar as he 
there, they often glided away to the spot where they had kr 
side by side. ‘ 

Autumn came, and brought rain and snow with it ; the wa 
rose up right into the town of Skjagen, the sand could hot sucl 
all in, one had to wade through it or go by boat. The stor 
threw vessel after vessel on the fatal reefs; there were snc 
storms and sand-storms ; the sand flew up to the houses, block: 
the entrances, so that people had to creep up through the chi 
neys ; that was nothing at all remarkable here. It was pleas: 
and cheerful indoors, where peat fuel and fragments of wood fr 
the wrecks blazed and crackled upon the hearth. Merch 
Bronne read aloud, from an old chronicle, about Prince Har 
of Denmark, who had come over from England, landed near Bo 
jerg, and fought a battle; close by Ramme was his grave, only a 1 
miles from the place where the eel-breeder lived ; hundreds 
barrow rose there from the heath, forming as it were an enorm 
churchyard. Merchant Bronne had himself been at Haml 
grave ; they spoke about old times, and about their neighbot 
the English and the Scotch, and Jiirgen sang the air of “The K 
of England’s Son,” and of his splendid ship and its outfit. 


“In the hour of peril when most men fear, 
He clasped the bride that he held so dear, 
And proved himself the son of a King ; 
Of his courage and valour let us sing.” 


This verse Jiirgen sang with so much feeling that his e 
beamed, and they were black and sparkling since his infancy. | 

Therewas wealth, comfort, and happiness even among the don 
tic animals, for they were all well cared for, and well kept. 1 
kitchen looked bright with its copper and tin utensils, and wl 
plates, and from the rafters hung hams, beef, and winter stores 
plenty. This can still be seen in many rich farms on the v 
coast of Jutland : plenty to eat and drink, clean, prettily decora 
rooms, active minds, cheerful tempers, and hospitality can 
found there, as in an Arab’s tent. ~ 
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Jurgen had never spent such a happy time since the famous 
ial feast, and yet Miss Clara was absent, except in the thoughts 
d memory of all. 
In April a ship was to start for Norway, and Jiirgen was to 
il in it. He was full of life and spirits, and looked so sturdy 
well that Dame Bronne said it did her good to see him. 
“And it does one good to look at you also, old wife,” said 
he merchant. “ Jiirgen has brought fresh life into our winter 
wenings, and into you too, mother. You look younger than 
ver this year,and seem well and cheerful. But then you were 
mee the prettiest girl in Viborg, and that is saying a great 
leal, for 1 have always found the Viborg girls the prettiest of 
ny. » 
~ Jiirgen said nothing, but he thought of a certain maiden of 
skjagen, whom he was soon to visit. The ship set sail for 
Shfistiansand in Norway, and as the wind was favourable it soon 
rived there. 
- One morning merchant Bronne went out to the lighthouse, 
vhich stands a little way out of Old Skjagen, not far from ‘‘ Grenen.” 
Phe light was out, and the sun was already high in the heavens, 
vyhen he mounted the tower. The sand-banks extend a whole 
nile from the shore, beneath the water, outside these banks ; many 
hips could be seen that day, and with the aid of his telescope the 
id man thought he descried his own ship, the Karen Bronne. 
Yes! certainly, there she was, sailing homewards with Clara and 
urgen on board. 

Clara sat-on deck, and saw the sand-hills gradually appearing in 
he distance ; the church and lighthouse looked like a heron and a 
wan rising from the blue waters. If the wind held good they 
night reach home in about an hour. So near they were to home 
nd all its joys—so near to death and all its terrors! A plank in 
he ship gave way, and the water rushed in; the crew flew to the 
yamips, and did their best to stop the leak. A signal of distress 
vas hoisted, but they were still fully a mile from the shore. Some 
ishing boats were in sight, but they were too far off to be of any 
ise. The wind blew towards the land, the tide was in their 
aAvour, but it was all useless ; the ship could not be saved. 


—.... 
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Jurgen threw his right arm round Clara, and pressed her 
him. With what a look she gazed up into his face, as wit 
prayer to God for help he breasted the waves, which rushed c 
the sinking ship! She uttered a cry, but she felt safe and cer 
that he would not leave her to sink. And in this hour of te 
and danger Jiirgen felt as the king’s son did, as told 7 


old song : 7 
“In the hour of peril when most men fear, 
He clasped the bride that he held so dear.” 


How glad he felt that he was a good swimmer! He worked 
way onward with his feet and one arm, while he held the yo 
girl up firmly with the other. He rested on the waves, he t 
the water—in fact, did everything he could think of, in order 
to fatigue himself, and to reserve strength enough to reach la 
He heard Clara sigh, and felt her shudder convulsively, and 
pressed her more closely to him. Now and then a wave ro 
over them, the current lifted them; the water, although deep, 
so clear that for a moment he imagined he saw the shoal 
mackerel glittering, or Leviathan himself ready to swallow th 
Now the clouds cast a shadow over the water, then again cé 
the playing sunbeams; flocks of loudly screaming birds pas 
over him, and the plump and lazy wild ducks which allow th 
selves to be drifted by the waves rose up terrified at the sigh 
the swimmer. He began to feel his strength decreasing, but 
was only a few cable lengths’ distance from the shore, and help 
coming, for a boat was approaching him. At this moment 
distinctly saw a white staring figure under the water—a wave li: 
him up, and he came nearer to the figure-—he felt a violent sh« 
and everything became dark around him. 

On the sand reef lay the wreck of a ship, which was cove 
with water at high tide ; the white figure head rested against 
anchor, the sharp iron edge of which rose just above the surf; 
Jiirgen had come in contact with this; the tide had driven | 
against it with great force. He sank down stunned with the bl 
but the next wave lifted him and the young girl up again. Sc 
fishermen, coming with a boat, seized them and dragged th 
into it. The blood streamed down over Jiirgen’s face; he seel 


a 
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dead, but still held the young girl so tightly that they were obliged 
to take her from him by force. She was pale and lifeless; they 
aid her in the boat, and rowed as quickly as possible te the 
Shore. ‘They tried every means to restore Clara to life, but it 
was all of no avail. Jiirgen had been swimming for some distance 
with a corpse in his arms, and had exhausted his strength for one 
who was dead. 
~ Jiirgen still breathed, so the fishermen carried him to the 
nearest house upon the sand-hills, where a smith and general 
dealer lived who knew something of surgery, and bound up 
‘iirgen’s wounds in a temporary way until a surgeon could be 
obtained from the nearest town the next day. The injured man’s 
brain was affected, and in his delirium he uttered wild cries ; but 
on the third day he lay quiet and weak upon his bed; his life 
seemed to hang by a thread, and the physician said it would be 
better for him if this thread broke. ‘Let us pray that God may 
take him,” he said, “for he will never be the same man again.” 
_ But life did not depart from him—the thread would not break, 
but the thread of memory was severed; the thread of his mind 
had been cut through, and what was still more grievous, a body 
remained—a living healthy body that wandered about like a 
troubled spirit. 
_ Jiirgen remained in merchant Bronne’s house. ‘‘ He was hurt 
while endeavouring to save our child,” said the old man, “and 
aow he is our son.” People called Jiirgen insane, but that was 
10t exactly the correct term. He was like an instrument in which 
he strings are loose and will give no sound; only occasionally 
hey regained their power for a few minutes, and then they sounded 
is they used to do. He would sing snatches of songs or old 
nelodies, pictures of the past would rise before him, and then 
lisappear in the mist, as it were, but as a general rule he sat 
taring into vacancy, without a thought. We may conjecture that 
1e did not suffer, but his dark eyes lost their brightness, and 
ooked like clouded glass. 

“Poor mad Jiirgen,” said the people. And this was the end of 
life whose infancy was to have been surrounded with wealth and 
plendour had his parents lived! All his great mental abilities 
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had been lost, nothing but hardship, sorrow, and disappointt . 
had been his fate. He was like arare plant, torn from its native 50) 


fate? Was he to be only the plaything of fortune? No I 
all-loving Creator would certainly repay him in the life to com 
for what he had suffered and lost here. “The Lord is good 
all; and His mercy is over all His works.” The pious old wi 


in patience and hope, and the prayer of her heart was thi 

Jiirgen might soon be called away to enter into eternal life. 
In the churchyard where the walls were surrounded with sai 

Clara lay buried. Jiirgen did not seem to know this; it did m 


Every Sunday he went to church with the old people, and s 
there silently, staring vacantly before him. One day, when tk 
Psalms were being sung, he sighed deeply, and his eyes becamt 
bright ; they were fixed upon a place near the altar where he hs 
knelt with his friend who was dead. He murmured her nam 
and became deadly pale, and tears rolled down his cheeks. T 
led him out of church; he told those standing round him that] 
was well, and had never been ill; he, who had been so grievous 
afflicted, the outcast, thrown upon the world, could not rememb 
his sufferings.. The Lord our Creator is wise and full of lovii 
kindness—who can doubt it ? 

In Spain, where balmy breezes blow over the Moorish cupol 
and gently stir the orange and myrtle groves, where singing 
the sound of the castanets are always heard, the richest merch: 
in the place, a childless old man, sat in a luxurious house, w. 
children marched in procession through the streets with wat 
flags and lighted tapers. If he had been able to press his child 
to his heart, his daughter, or her child, that had, perhaps n 
seen the light of day, far less the kingdom of heaven, how mu 
of his wealth would he not have given! “Poor child!” YW 
poor child—a child still, yet more than thirty years old, for 3% 
had arrived at this age in Old Skjagen. o 

The shifting sands had covered the graves in the huss 
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lite up to the church walls, but still, the dead must be buried 
nong their relatives and the dear ones who had gone before 
em. Merchant Bronne and his wife now rested witi their 
ildren under the white sand. 
It was in the spring—the season of storms. The sand from 
he dunes was whirled up in clouds; the sea was rough, and 
cks of birds flew like clouds in the storm, screaming across 
e sand-hills. Shipwreck followed upon shipwreck on the-reefs 
tween Old Skagen and the Hunsby dunes. 


im, such as had often, in his younee: days, driven him out to 
vander over the sand-hills or on the heath. ‘Home, home !” 
1e cried. No one heard him. He went out and walked 
Owdrds the dunes. Sand and stones blew into his face, and 
whirled round him ; he went in the direction of the church. The 
and was banked up the walls, half covering the windows, but it 
ad been cleared away in front of the door, and the entrance was 
ree and easy to open, so Jiirgen went into the church. 

_ The storm raged over the town of Skjagen; there had not been 
uch a terrible tempest within the memory of the inhabitants, nor 
uch a rough sea. But Jiirgen was in the temple of God, and 
thile the darkness of night reigned outside, a light arose in his 
oul that was never to depart from it ; the heavy weight that pressed 
mn his brain burst asunder. He fancied he heard the organ, but 
was only the storm and the moaning of the sea. He sat down 
n one of the seats, and lo! the candles were lighted one by one, 
nd there was brightness and grandeur such as he had only seen 
7 the Spanish cathedral. The portraits of the old citizens became 
live, stepped down from the walls against which they had hung 
yr centuries, and took seats near the church door. ‘The gates 
ew open, and all the dead people from the churchyard came in, 
nd filled the church, while beautiful music sounded. Then 
1e melody of the psalm burst forth, like the sound of the waters, 
nd Jiirgen saw that his foster parents from the Hunsby dunes were 
here, also old merchant Bronne with his wife and their daughter 
‘lara, who gave him “her hand. They both went up to the altar 
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where they had knelt before, and the priest joined sheirali 
and united them for life. Then music was heard again ; it ) 
wonderfully sweet, like a child’s voice, full of joy and expect. uti 
swelling to the powerful tones of a full organ, sometimes soft a 
sweet, then like the sounds of a tempest, delightful and elevat: 
to hear, yet strong enough to burst the stone tombs of the de 
Then the little ship that hung from the roof of the choir was 
down and looked wonderfully large and beautiful with its silk 
sails and rigging : 

“The ropes were of silk, the anchor of gold, 

And everywhere riches and pomp untold,” 

as the old song says. 

The young couple went on board, accompanied by the wh 
congregation, for there was room and enjoyment for them 
Then the walls and arches of the church were covered 
flowering junipers and lime trees. breathing forth fragrance ;_ 
branches waved, creating a pleasant coolness; they bent | 
parted, and the ship sailed between them through the air 
over the sea. Every candle in the ‘church became a star, and 
wind sang a hymn in which they all joined. ‘‘ Through loys 
glory, no life is lost, the future is full of blessings and happit 
Hallelujah!” These were the last words Jiirgen uttered in~ 
world, for the thread that bound his immortal soul was sever 
and nothing but a dead body lay in the dark church, while 
storm raged outside, covering it with loose sand. 

The next day was Sunday, and the congregation and tl 
pastor went to the church. The road had always been hea 
but now it was almost unfit for use, and when they at last arri 
at the church, a great heap of sand lay piled up in front of the 
The whole chureh was completely buried in sand. ~The clet 
man offered a short prayer, and said that God had closed 
door of His house here, and that the congregation must go ¢ 
build a new one for Him somewhere else. So they sung a hy 
in the open air, and went home again. 

Jurgen could not be found anywhere in the town of Skjag 
nor on the dunes, though they searched for him everywh 
They came to the conclusion that one of the great waves, wh 
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id rolled far up on the beach had carried him away ; but his 
ody lay buried in a great sepulchre—the church itself. The Lord 
ud thrown down a covering for his grave during the storm, and 
e heavy mound of sand lies upon it to this day. The drifting 
nd had covered the vaulted roof of the church, the arched 
oisters, and the stone aisles. The white thorn and the dog rose 
ow blossom above the place where the church lies buried, but 
e spire, like an enormous monument over a grave, can be seen 
for miles round. No king has a more splendid memorial. 
othing disturbs the peaceful sleep of the dead. I was the first to 
sar this story, for the storm sung it to me among the sand-hills. 


The Philosopher's Stone 


==—efN India, far away towards the East, the end 
# of the world, stood the Tree of the Sun—a 
magnificent tree, such as we have never 
seen, and most likely will never see. The 
crown of this tree spread over many miles 
like an entire forest; each of its smaller 
SE = messi boughs formed a complete tree; palms, 
beeches, pines, plane trees, and many other varieties which are 
found in all parts of the world, were like little branches shooting 
forth from the enormous tree, while the larger branches, with their 
knots and curves, formed valleys and hills covered with soft green 
und many flowers. On all sides it was like a flowering meadow or 
1 beautiful garden; here birds from all the quarters of the globe 
docked together—from the primeval forests of America, from 
she rose gardens of Damascus, and from the deserts of Africa, 
where the elephant and the lion only have dominion. Birds from 
he Polar regions also came here, and of course the stork and the 
swallow were there too. But besides the birds there were other 
iving creatures: stags, squirrels, antelopes, and hundreds of other 
pretty light-footed animals took up their abode here. The summit 
of the tree formed a beautiful garden which spread far and wide, 
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and in the centre, where the green boughs made a kind o 
stood a crystal castle, with a view towards every quarter of heave 
Each cupola was built in the shape of a lily, and within the si 
was a winding staircase, through which one could mount to 
top and step out upon the leaves, which served as balconies. T 
cup of the flower formed a most beautiful, glittering, circular i 
aboye which the blue sky and the sun and stars were the o1 
canopy. Just as much grandeur of a different kind was to 
found in the spacious halls of the castle ; the whole world ¥ 
reflected on the walls—in fact everything that took place daily ¥ 
visible here, so it was quite unnecessary to read the newspapet 
indeed none were to be got in this place, as everything could be 
in the living pictures by any one who wished to know what ¥ 
going on. But all would have been too much for even the wis 
man, and this man lived here;-his name is very difficult to pi 
nounce: you would not be able to manage it, so we will leave 
out. He knew everything that a man on earth can know 
imagine ; every invention in existence, or to be made in the futu 
was known to him, and much more, yet everything in this wo 
has a limit. The wise King Solomon was not half as wise as # 
man; he could govern the powers of Nature, and ruled oj 
powerful spirits, even Death himself had every morning to g 
him a list of those who were to die during the day. But 
Solomon died at last, and this fact often occupied the great 
thoughts, who lived in the castle on the Tree of the Sun; he 
that he also, however high he might tower over other men 
wisdom, must die one day; he knew that he and his child 
would fade like the leaves of the forest, and become dust. | 
saw mankind wither and fall like leaves from the tree ; new m 
came to fill their places, but the leaves that fell off never beca 
green again; they became dust, or were absorbed into oll 
plants. : 
“What happens to man when touched by the angel of death 
the wise man asked himself. ‘What can death be? The be 
decays—and the soul? What is it, and whither does 
gor” 
To eternal life,” said the comforting voice of religion. — 


: 
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“But what is the transition? Where and how. shall we 


BBS « Above—in heaven,” answered the pious man; “it is there we 
= a 


“ Above!” repeated the wise man, fixing his eyes upon the moon 


nm happened to be. He knew, also, that if he only ascended to 
he summit of the highest mountain in the world, the air, which 
eems to us clear and transparent, would be dark and heavy; the 

ur would have a coppery glow and send forth no rays, and our 
arth would lie beneath him, wrapped in an orange-coloured mist. 
dow narrow are the limits of our earthly vision, and how little can 
ye seen by the eye of the soul! The wisest among us know next to 
1othing of that which is so important to us all. 

In the most secret room in the castle was the greatest treasure 
pn the world, the Book of Truth. ‘The wise man had read it, page 
fter page. Any man may read this book, but only in fragments : 
@ many people the characters seem so mixed and confused that 
hey cannot distinguish a single word. On certain pages the 
mriting often seems so pale or so blurred that the page becomes a 
lank. The wiser a man is the more he can read, and those that 
re wisest can read the most. 

The wise man knew how to blend the sunlight and moonlight 
ith the light of reason and the hidden forces of Nature, and by 
aeans of this strong light many things in the pages were made 
isible to him. But in the portion of the book entitled “ Life 
fter Death,” he could not see a single point plainly. ‘This 
rieved him; should he never be able to obtain here on earth a 
ght strong enough to make everything in the Book of ‘Truth clear 
» him? Like King Solomon the wise, he understood the language 
f animals and could interpret their talk and song, but that did 
ot make him any wiser. He discovered the nature of plants and 
yetals and their power in curing diseases and delaying death, but 
one to destroy death. In all created things within his reach he 
sarched for the light that should shine upon the certainty of an’ 
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eternal life, but he did not find it. The Book of Truth lay of 
before him, but its leaves were blank to him, Christianity ga 
him, in the Bible, a promise of eternal life, but he wished to re 
it in Azés book, and there he could see nothing. ; 

He had five children—four sons, instructed as well as t 
children of such a wise father could be, and one daughter, w 
was beautiful, kind, and intelligent, but blind; yet this afflict 
did not seem of mueh consequence to her, for her father a 
brothers were her outward eyes, and a vivid imagination ma 
everything clear to her mental vision. 

The sons had never gone farther from the palace than 
branches of the tree extended, and their sister had scarcely € 
left home; they were happy children in the home of childho 
the sweet scented and beautiful Tree of the Sun. Like all ot 
children they loved to hear stories related to them, and tk 
father told them about many things that other children would 1 
have understood ; but they were as intelligent as grown-up peo 
with us. He explained to them what they saw in the pictures 
life on the castle walls—the achievements of men, and the progr 
of events in all the lands of the earth ; and the sons often wisk 
they could be present, and take part in these great deeds. TI 
their father told them that in the world there was nothing but 
and strife, and that everything was not as they saw it in th 
beautiful home ; he spoke to them of the true, the beautiful, < 
the good, and that these three held together in the world, and 
so doing became crystallised into a precious jewel, clearer thai 
diamond of the first water; a jewel that has value even in — 
sight of God before whose brightness all things are dim. This je 
was called the philosopher’s stone. He told them that by search n 
could find the existence of God, and that it was in the power 
every man to prove the certainty that such a jewel as the phil 
pher’s stone really existed. This information would have b 
beyond the comprehension of other children, but these unc 
stood, and others will learn to understand its meaning in due ti 
They asked their father questions about the true, the beauti 
and the good, and he explained it to them in various ways. — 
told them that God, when He made man from the dust of 
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arth, kissed His work five times, leaving five acute feelings, which 
call the five senses. ‘Through these the true, the beautiful, and 
good are seen, understood and appreciated, and through these 
hey are valued, protected, and encouraged. Five senses have 
been given, mentally and corporeally, inwardly and outwardly, to 
soul and body. 
The children thought much upon all these things, and turned 
zem Over in their minds day and night. ‘Then the eldest brother 
had a marvellous dream ; strangely enough not only the second 
brother, but also the third and fourth, had exactly the same 
‘dream: this was that each went out into the world to find the 
philosopher’s stone. Each one thought he found it, and that as 
he rode back again on his fleet horse at the break of day over the 
soft green meadows to his home in his father’s castle, the stone 
gleamed from his forehead like a shining light, and threw such a 
ince over the Book of Truth that every word which told of 
e life beyond the grave was illuminated. But the sister had no 
dream of going out into the wide world. Her world was her 
father’s castle. 
- JT shall ride forth into the world,” said the eldest brother. 
a must see what life is like there, and mix with men; I will 
practise only the good and true, and with these I will protect the 
beautiful. Much will be altered for the better when I am there.” 
_ These thoughts were noble and courageous, as our thoughts 
usually are at home, before we have had contact with the world, 
and have felt its storms and tempests, its thorns and thistles. 
_ The five senses were highly cultivated, both inwardly and out- 
wardly, in him and in all his brothers, but each had one sense 
which in keenness and development surpassed the other four. 
With the eldest, the keenest sense was s#gh¢, which he hoped 
would be of great service to him. He had eyes for all times and 
all men—eyes that could discover hidden treasures in the depth 
of the earth, and look into people’s hearts as through a pane of 
glass ; he could see more than most people in the cheek that 
blushes or turns pale, or in the eye that looks down or smiles. 
Stags and antelopes followed him to the western boundary of ‘his 
home, and there he found the wild swans. These he followed 
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towards the north-west, far away from his native land, which’e 
tended eastward to the end of the earth. He opened his ey 
with amazement! How many things were to be seen here, 
so different to the pictures he had seen in his father’s castle — 
first he nearly lost his eyes in astonishment at all the flitter a 
worthless mockery brought forth to illustrate the beautiful, 
he did not lose them, and they soon found full employment. 


looked at the dress more than the wearer, and thought more 
a name than of doing their duty; they trusted more to reputatis 
than to real usefulness. Everywhere it was alike. 
“T must make a vigorous protest against these. things,” | 
said, and accordingly did so. But while he was searching for t 
truth, the evil one, the father of lies, came to interrupt him; t 
demon would have plucked out the Seer’s eyes gladly, but # 
would have been too direct a way for him to take, he went m 
cunningly to work. He permitted the young man to seek for ai 
find the beautiful and the good; but while he was gazing up 
them, the evil one blew one mote after another into each of 1 
eyes, and this would, of course, injure the strongest sight. Th 
he blew upon the motes, and they became beams, so that t 
Seer was like a blind man in the world, and had no longer < 
faith in it; his clearness of vision was gone. He had lost his go 
opinion of the world as well as of himself, and when a man 
up the world and himself too, it is all over with him. 
“All over,’ ated the wild swans, as they flew across the sea tot 
east. ‘ All over,” chirped the swallows, also. skimming east 
to the Tree of the Sun. They did not bring home good = 
“The Seex has not had a good time of it, I fear,” said 
second brother, *‘ but the Heaver may get on better.” oof 
This one possessed the sense of fearing to a very high de, 
so keen was this sense that it was said he could hear the. 
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w. He took an affectionate leave of them all at home, and 
| rode off full of good intentions and provided with good abilities. 
Bee swallows went with him, and he followed the swans until he 
ndhimself out in the world and far away from home. But he 
90n perceived that one may have too much even of a good 
ung. His hearing was too sensitive; he not only heard the 
stass grow, but could hear every man’s heaft beat, in sorrow or in 
‘joy. The whole world to him was like an enormous clock factory, 
where all the clocks were going, “tick, tick,” and all the turret 
clocks striking, “ ding, dong.” It was unbearable; for a long 
time his ears endured it, but at last the hubbub and noise became 
too much for him to bear. Good-for-nothing boys of sixty years 
old—years alone do not make a man-—raised a tumult which 
might have made the Aeaver laugh but for the applause which 
followed, echoing through every street and house; it was even 
heard on the high road. Falsehood thrust itself orien, declaring 
it was the master, the bells on the fool’s cap jingled and pretended 
to be church bells; at last the noise became so terrible for the 
Flearer that he thrust his fingers into his ears; still he could 
hear false notes and bad singing, gossip and idle words, scandal 
and slander, groaning and moaning, without and within. “Oh, 
Heaven, have pity!” He thrust his fingers farther and farther 
into his ears, till at last the drums burst! And so now he could 
hear nothing at all of the true, the beautiful, and the good, for 
his hearing was the means by which he hoped to succeed. He 
became silent and mistrustful, and at last had faith in no one, not 
even himself; and hoping no longer to bring home the precious 
jewel, he gave it up, and himself too, which was worse than all. 
The birds flying towards the east carried the news, and after 
a time it reached the castle in the Tree of the Sun. 
~ “ Twill try now,” said the third brother. ‘I have a keen 
nose.’ That was not a very elegant way of: putting it, but it was 
his way, and we must make the best of it. He had a bright, 
happy temper, and was a real poet besides ; he could make many 
things appear poetical by the way in which he spoke of them, and 
ideas struck him long before they occurred to the minds of others. 
“1 can smell fire,” he would say ; and he attributed his ability to 
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appreciate beauty to the keen sense of smell which he’ poss 
in aremarkable degree. Every fragrant place in the world of tt 
beautiful has its frequenters. One man feels at home in tk 
atmosphere of the tavern, among flaring tallow candles, where th 
smell of spirits mingles with that of bad tobacco ; another ae 
sit amid an overpowering scent of jasmine, or perfume himse 
with scented olive oil. One man seeks the fresh sea air, whi 
another climbs to the summit of a lofty mountain to look dow 
upon the busy life in miniature beneath him. é 

When he spoke in this way it seemed as if he had already s 
the world—as if he already knew, and associated with mai 
kind. But this was intuitive—the poetic soul within him 
heavenly gift bestowed upon him at his birth. He took leave: 
his family in the Tree of the Sun, and journeyed on foot from # 
pleasant scenes around his home. When he reached the bounda 
he placed himself on an ostrich’s back, for it can run faster than 
horse, and when he met the wild swans he swung himself on tI 
strongest of them, for he liked variety ; and away he flew over t] 
sea to distant lands, where there were great forests, deep lake 
lofty mountains, and imposing cities. Wherever he came 
seemed as if sunshine travelled with him over the fields, for eve 
bush and flower breathed forth new fragrance, as if they kne 
that a friend and protector was near ; some one who understo 
them and appreciated their worth. The stunted rose-bush p 
forth new leaves, unfolded its petals, and bore the most beautit 
roses ; every one noticed it, even the black, slimy wood-snail s: 
how beautiful it was. 

“T will give my seal to the flower,” said the’snail ; “I will tr 
my slime over it, that is all I can do.” 

“Thus it always fares with the beautiful in this world,” said t 
poet. ee. 

And he made a song upon it, and sung it after his own fashic 
but nobody listened. Then he gave a drummer twopence anc 
peacock’s feather, and composed a song for the drum, and t 
drummer beat it through the streets of the town, and when peo] 
heard it they said: “That is a capital song.” The poet wr 
many songs about the true, the beautiful, and the good ; and | 
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fared, in the fresh clover field, in the forest and on the high seas ; 
and it seemed as if this brother would be more fortunate than the 
sth er two. 

Ss 1 incense, onhiol he can mix atteally enough to confuse an 
angel—how much more easily a poor poet! The fiend knows how 
to manage such people. He so completely surrounded the poet 
‘with incense that he lost his senses, forgot his mission and his 
home, and at last lost himself and vanished in smoke. 

_ But when the little birds heard of it they were sad, and did not 
sing a single song for three days. The black wood-snail became 
still blacker, not for grief but for envy. “They should have 
offered me incense,” he said, “for I gave him the idea of his 
most famous song—the drum song of ‘The Way of the World,’ 
and I spat at the rose—I can bring a witness to prove it.” 

But the news of this did not reach the poet’s home in India. 
The birds were all silent for three days ; and when their time of 
mourning was over, their grief had been so deep that they bad 
forgotten for whom they had mourned. This is the way of the 
world. 

“Now I must journey forth into the world and vanish like the 

rest,” said the fourth brother. He was as bright and happy 
tempered as the third, but was not a poet, although he was 
sometimes witty. The two eldest had filled the castle with 
happiness, and it seemed as if the last brightness was departing. 
Seeing and hearing have always been thought most of among men, 
and those which they wished to keep in practice ; the other senses 
are considered of less consequence. 
- But the youngest brother thought differently ; his ¢as¢e had 
been highly trained, and taste is of great importance. It analyses 
everything that enters the mouth, as well as all that presents itself 
to the mind. This brother undertook the tasting of everything 
stored away in bottles and jars—this he called his rough work, 
He looked upon every man’s mind as a kind of stock-pot in which 
something was brewing, and every country was a kind of mental 
kitchen to him. 
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‘“‘ There are no delicacies here,” he said, and so wished to gi 
into the world to find something delicate to suit his. tas 
“Fortune may do more for me than for my brothers. L sh 
set out, but what mode of conveyance shall I choose? | i 
balloons invented yet?” he asked his father, who knew ol 
inventions, past, present, and future. Balloons had not yet 
invented, nor steamboats, nor railways. 

‘‘ Very well,” he said, “then I shall choose a balloon ; my fa 
knows how they are to be made and guided. Nobody t 
invented one yet, and the people will think I am a ghostly visic 
When I have finished with the balloon I shall burn it, and for # 
purpose you must give another invention ; I mean a few luei 
matches,” 

He received what he asked for, and flew away ; the birds 
farther with him than they had done with the other brothers, 
were inquisitive to know how this flight would end. Many ofithy 
came flocking together ; they thought it must be some kind of n 
bird, and he soon had a good company of followers. They cai 
in clouds, till the air became darkened by the birds as it is by : 
clouds of locusts flying over Egypt. Now he was out in the wi 
world ; the balloon descended over one of the greatest cities, 
the aéronaut placed himself on the highest point—the chur 
steeple. ‘The balloon rose into the air again, which it ought t 
to have done—no one knows what became of it, nor does) 
matter, for balloons had not yet been invented. 

He sat on the church steeple ; the birds followed him no long 
they were tired of him, and he of them. All the city chimunx 
were smoking. 0 

“These are altars erected to thy honour,” said the winds w 
wished to converse with him as he sat there boldly looking do 
upon the people in the street. One came walking along proud 
his purse ; another of the: key he carried at his girdle, although, 
had nothing to lock up; one took pride in his moth- eaten co 
another in his worn-out body. 1 

“Vanity! I must go down soon, and touch and taste; b 
shall sit here a little longer, for the wind blows pleasantly upo 
I will remain as long as it continues to blow, and take a little ne 
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pleasant to sleep late in the morning when one has a great deal 


s, for I like it.” 

e remained where he was; but as he sat upon the weather 
k of the steeple, which indksied round and round with him, he 
it ought the same wind still blew, and that he might just as well 
Stay there. 

But in the castle on the Tree of the Sun in India everything 
was lonely and quiet since the brothers had gone away one after 


nother. 
a “Nothing goes well with them,” said the father. ‘They will 
ever bring home the jaa gem, I shall not receive it; they 
are all dead and gone.” So saying he bent over the Book of Truth, 
2 md gazed at the page on which life after death was spoken of, but 
for him it appeared blank. 
SS, His blind daughter was his consolation and joy; she clung to 
him with sincere affection, and she wished the precious jewel 
“might be found and brought home for the sake of his happiness 
and peace of mind. 
With tender longing she thought of her brothers. Where were 
“they ? Where did they dwell? She ardently wished she might 
dream of them ; but strange to say, not even in dreams was she 
brought near ie them. But at last one night she dreamt that she 
heard her brothers’ voices calling to her from the far-off world, 
and that she could not resist going to them, and yet it seemed as 
‘if she did not leave her father’s house. She could not see her 
brothers, but she fe/# a burning fire in her hand, which however 
‘did not hurt her, for it was the jewel she was bringing her father. 
‘When she awoke she fancied she still held the stone, but she only 
‘clutched the knob of her distaff. She had been spinning con- 
‘stantly during the long winter evenings, and threads, finer than 
‘those of a spider’s web, were wound round the distaff ; human eyes 
would not have been able to see these threads when separated 
from each other; she had moistened them with her tears, and 
the twist was as strong as a rope. She rose feeling sure that 
her dream was a reality, and made up her mind as to what she 
would do, 
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It was still night, and her father was asleep. She gently kiss 
his hand, then took her distaff and fastened the end of the threa 
to her father’s house. As she was blind, she would never 7 
been able to find her way back again without this aid; she mu 
hold the thread fast, and not trust to others or even to ae | 
She plucked four leaves from the Tree of the Sun, which sh 
gave up to the wind and weather, that they might be carried t 
her brothers as letters of greeting in case she did not meet ther 
in the wide world. 

Poor blind girl, what was to become of her in those countries s 
far away? But she had the invisible thread to which she coul 
hold fast, and she possessed a gift which all the others had bee 
without ; this was thoroughness, and it made her feel as if she h 
eyes even at the tips of her fingers, and could hear from the a 
of her heart. She journeyed quietly through the noisy, bustlin 
wonderful world, and wherever she went the sky grew brighter, an 
a rainbow above in the blue heavens seemed to encircle the dar 
earth. She felt the warm sunshine, she heard the birds sing, an 
she smelt the fragrance of the orange groves and apple orchards s 
strongly that she seemed to taste it. Gentle voices and swe 
songs reached her ear, as well as discordant sounds and hars 
words, and thoughts and opinions were in striking contrast to eac 
other. : 
The echo of human thoughts and feelings penetrated the inmo 
recesses of her heart. She heard the following words. sur 
mournfully ; 


"Our life on earth is a shadow vain, 
A night of sorrow and bitter pain.” 
But then a brighter strain would follow: 
“Our life on earth is a fragrant vose, 
With its sunshine, joy, and sweet repose.” 
And if one stanza pained her : 
“Each of us thinks of himself alone ; 
This truth, at least, is most clearly shown.” 
Then came the answer : 


‘God's love all through this world shall eutde us, hy 
Nov need we fear whate'ey betide us.” 
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+ did indeed hear such words as these : 
“On earth such petty strifeis seen 

That ail seems paltry, vain, and mean.” 
here were also words of comfort : 


‘‘Much ts achieved and good is done 
By many who live and die unknown.” 


“ Shall we not join in the common cry, 
And scorn all gifts from the throne on high ?” 


it in the blind girl’s heart a much. stronger voice sang : 
“Trust thou in God, and falter never, 
His holy will be done for every!” 
Bind whenever she came among human beings, men or women, 
ig or old, the knowledge of the true, the beautiful, and the 
sod entered their hearts ; wherever she went, whether it was into 
€ artist’s studio, the spacious hall decorated for a festival, or the 
rowded factory with its whirring wheels, it seemed as if a ray of 
inlight came shining in. Kind words were uttered, the flowers 
4 forth a sweeter fragrance, and a living dewdrop fell upon the 
Beeeusted heart. 
_ But the evil one could not see this and remain happy. | He is 
more cunning than ten thousand men, and soon found means to 
bring about what he wanted. He went to the marsh and collected 
a few little bubbles of stagnant water; then he muttered the 
shoes of untrue words over them that they might become strong. 
He blended hymns of praise with as many lying epitaphs as he 
uuld find, boiled them in tears shed by envy, and put upon them 
a which he had scraped from faded cheeks. From these he 
produced a maiden like the blind girl in form and appearance ; 
men’ called her the angel of thoroughness. The evil spirit’s 
stratagem succeeded ; no one knew the true one from the imita- 
tion, and indeed how oid they? 
‘© Tyust thou in God and falter never, 
Beis: His holy willbe done for ever !”’ 
- Sosung the blind girl in full faith; she had given the four 
sreen leaves from the Tree of the Sun to the winds, as letters of 
greeting to her brothers, and she was quite sure that the leaves 
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would reach them. She fully believed that the gem which | 
shines all the glories of the earth was to be found, and th t 
would gleam from a human forehead, even in her father’s cs 
‘Even in my father’s castle,” she said. ‘‘ Yes, this gem is to 
found on earth, and I shall bring more than the mere promi 
it with me. I feel it grow and strengthen in my closed h 
every grain of truth which the wind caught and brought towai 
me I have received and treasured ; I allowed the fragrance of 1 
beautiful, of which there is so much in this world, even for t 
blind, to blow upon it. I took the beatings of a heart engag 
in a good action, and added them to my store. All I can bri 
is nothing more than dust, yet it is part of the gem we seek, a 
there is plenty, my hand is quite full of it.” 
She was soon at home again, carried there in a flight of thou 
she had never ceased to hold the invisible thread she had fast 
to her father’s house. As she stretched out her hand to 
father the powers of evil rushed over the Tree of the Sun witt 
violence of a whirlwind ; a terrible blast dashed through the o 
doors into the sanctuary, where the Book of Truth lay. 
“Tt will be blown to atoms by the wind,” said the father, a 
seized the hand she held towards him. ug 
‘* No,” she answered, with calm assurance, “ it is indestructi 
I feel its warmth in my very soul.” rT 
Then her father saw that a dazzling brightness shone from t 
white page upon which the glittering dust had fallen from 
hand. It was there to prove the certainty of eternal life, and he 
the page gleamed one shining word—only one—the word BELIB\ 
The four brothers were also soon at home again with the fath 
and daughter ; when the green leaf from home had fallen up 
the bosom of each a longing had seized them to return. Th 
came, accompanied by the birds of passage, the stag, the anteloy 
and all the creatures of the forest, who wished to share th 
happiness. ; 
One can often see, when a sunbeam enters a dusty roc 
through a crack in the door, how a whirling column of dust see 
to float round; but this was not ordinary, worthless, comm 
dust, which the blind girl had brought—even — 
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dim compared with the beauty which shone from the page 
ich she scattered it. The glowing word BELIEVE had the 
htness of the true, the beautiful, and the good ; it was brighter 

the marvellous pillar of fire which led Moses and the 
dren of Israel through the desert. From the word BELIEVE 
the bridge of hope, reaching even to the infinite love in the 
eavenly kingdom. 
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“What the Wind tells about Waldemar 
. Daa and his ee $s 


the long grass sferdinlated like the water 
of a lake, but when it blows over a corn- 
field the ears move like the waves of the 
sea. This, people call the wind’s dance; 
but the wind can do more than dance, 
it can tell stories. And how loudly it 
ean sing deep bass notes! and what a variety of sounds it 
ean produce when it shakes the tops of the trees in the forest, 
or when it blows through the clefts and cracks in the wall! Do 
you see how the wind chases the clouds up there, as if they 
were a frightened flock of sheep? Do you hear it sound through 
the valley, like a watchman blowing his horn? with peculiar tones 
it whistles and groans down the chimney right into the fireplace. 
The fire crackles and flares up, lighting up the room and making 
it warm and cosy. How pleasant it is to sit there and listen 
to the wind! But let the wind speak; it knows many tales 
and stories, far more, indeed, than any of us. Now listen to the 
story of the wind. 

“On the shores of the great Belt, one of the straits by which 
the Cattegat is connected with the Baltic,” relates the wind, 
“stands an old mansion with strong red brick walls. I know 
every one of its stones, I knew them when they still formed part 
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of the castle of Marsk Stigs, on the promontory. The castl 
razed to the ground, but the stones were used again in bui 
up the walls of a new house in a different place, the baron 
mansion of Borreby, which is still standing on the seashore. 

“ I knew many generations of noble lords and ladies that 
there, and now I will tell you about Waldemar Daa and | 
daughters. He was a very proud man, for royal blood ran in |] 
veins, and he could do more than hunt the stag and empty t 
wine goblet. ‘It shall be done,’ he used to say. * 

‘‘ His wife, in garments embroidered with gold, proudly walk 
over the floors of polished marble. The walls were hung w: 
magnificent tapestry, the furniture of the rooms was both cos 
and artistic. She had brought gold and silver plate with I 
when she came into the house, and the wine-cellars were W 
stocked. Black, fiery horses neighed in the stables. The hous 
Borreby, at that time, had a look of wealth and luxury about it. 

“They had three children, delicate girls—Ida, Johanna, @ 
Anna Dorothea: [ remember their names well. They. we 
wealthy people of noble birth, and they lived in affluence.” 

The wind roared and then continued: “I did not see” 
Borreby, as in other nobleman’s houses, the mistress sitti 
among her women in the, hall at the spinning-wheel ; she play 
upon the guitar, accompanying her songs ; she did not always si 
old Danish tunes, but sometimes also songs of a strange lat 
They led a life of merriment and pleasure here ; there were alwz 
guests from far and near in the house, and sounds of music a 
clinking of glasses, and I was unable to drown the noise,” s: 
the wind. ‘There was pride, splendour, display, and sovereign 
but not the fear of God. 

“It was on the night of the first of May,” continued the wi 
“T had come from the west, where I had witnessed the shi 
being crushed by the waves, and thrown with all on board agai 
the shores of Jutland. I had hastened over the moors and o7 
Jutland’s wooded east coast, and over the island of Fyen; n 
I passed with groans and sighs over the Great Belt, I lay down 
rest on Zeeland’s shore, not far from the mansion of Borrel 
where then the beautiful oak forest was still standing. ‘The you 
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nen of the neighbourhood were gathering dry branches and 
ushwood under the oak-trees.. They carried the largest and driest 
at were to be found into the village, piled them up in a heap, 
and set them on fire. Then the young men and girls were dancing 
and singing round the burning pile. While I lay quietly there,” 
continued the wind, “I touched, noiselessly, one of the branches ° 
which: one of the handsomest young men had brought ; it flared 
up brightly, and the flames from it rose higher than those of all 
_ the others ; he was elected chief, and was allowed before all the 
| others to select a partner from the maids; and there was such 
joy and merriment as I had never before heard in the halls of the 
mansion. Just then the ncble lady with her three daughters drove 
| up to the mansion in a gilded carriage drawn by six horses. The 
_ daughters were young and handsome, three charming blossoms— 
arose, a lily,anda white hyacinth. The mother resembled a proud 
"tulip. She never acknowledged the obeisance of any of the men 
and maids, when they interrupted their game to honour her ; the 
“noble lady was evidently a flower with a rather stiff stalk. Rose, 
lily, and white hyacinth, indeed, I saw them all three! Whose 
Jambkins will they become one day? thought I; their partner 
will be a gallant knight, perhaps a prince. The carriage drove by, 
and the young people continued their dance. That summer they 
_droye through all the villages in the neighbourhood. One night, 
however, when I blew again,” said the wind, “the noble lady was 
lying there, never to rise again. What had happened to her 
happens to all, and there is nothing new in this. Waldemar Daa 
was standing silent and pensive awhile, a voice within him said: 
‘The most stately tree can be bowed without being broken.’ His 
daughters cried, and all the people in the house wiped their eyes, 
but Lady Daa had. driven away, and I drove away too,” said the 
wind. 
- “T came back again; I frequently passed over the island of 
Fyen, and the shores of the Belt, and rested near Borreby in the 
magnificent oak-wood, where the heron had his nest, and where 
wood-pigeons, ravens, and even black storks dwelt. It was still 
spring; some of the birds were ‘still sitting on their eggs, while 
others had already hatched their young. But they fluttered about 
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and cried; the blows of the axe echoed through the wood, th 
trees were to be felled. Waldemar Daa intended to buil 
splendid ship, a man of-war, a three-decker, and was sure’ th 
king would buy it ; that was why this wood, the landmark of th 
seamen, the eae, of the birds, had to come down. ‘The hawl 
- startled, flew away; his nest was destroyed. ‘The heron anda 
the other wood-birds had lost their homes, and were flying.ab 

in fear and anger. I could well feel with them. Crows’ 

rayens scornfully croaked, while the trees and the nests fell On 
after another. In the midst of the wood, where the n 
woodcutters were at work, stood Waldemar Daa and his. thr 
daughters ; they were laughing at the cries of the wild birds; on 
Anna Dorothea, the youngest, was grieved in her heart. W 

they made preparations to fell an almost dead tree, on the = 


branches of which a black stork had built his nest, whence 
young storks, were stretching out their heads, she begged, wit 
tears in her eyes, for mercy for the little ones. The tree, wit 
the black stork’s nest, was left standing, and it was, indeed, 4 
worth much. ' 
“There was a great deal of hammering and sawing going on 
they were building the three-decker.. The builder was of kk 
descent, but very proud; his eyes and his forehead indicate 
intelligence ; Waldemar Daa liked to listen to him, no less tha 
his eldest daughter Ida, now fifteen years old. While he built th 
ship for the father, he was building for himself a castle in the ai 
where Ida and himself would live after their marriage. Th 
might have come about if the castle had been of stone, wi 
ramparts and moats. But with all his intelligence the build 
remained a poor bird; and what business has a sparrow in: 
peacock’s nest? I went away,” said the wind, “and so did h 
for he was not allowed to remain ; little Ida very soon got over 
because she was compelled to get over it. | ad 
“The stately black horses in the stable were neighing ; they we 
well worth looking at, and indeed they were looked at. Tl 
admiral sent by the king to inspect and measure the ship for t] 
purpose of purchasing it, was full of praise and admiration fort 
beautiful horses. I heard all this,” said the wind. ‘I went wi 
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the gentlemen through the open door and blew straws, like bars 
of gold, before their feet. Waldemar Daa desired gold; the 
admiral coveted the noble black horses, therefore he praised 
‘them so much. But what he hinted at was not carried out, and 
im consequence the ship was not purchased. It remained ashore, 
and was covered over with boards—a Noah’s ark which never got 
on the water, and that was a great pity. 

“In winter, when snow covered the fields and huge ice blocks 
which I had blown towards the coast were floating on the water,” 
: related the wind, “flocks of crows and ravens came and perched 
Foe the deserted, solitary ship on the shore, and croaked aloud 
about the wood that no longer existed, about the many destroyed 
bird’s nests and the homeless little ones, and all this had been 

done for the sake of that great piece of lumber, that stately ship, 

-wihtich was never to be afloat. I produced a snowstorm till the 
snow lay all around the ship and drifted over it ; I let it hear my 
yoice, so that it might know what a storm has to say. As far as 
Tam concerned, I did all in my power to teach it seamanship. 
The winter passed away, summer and another winter passed away, 
and so they are doing now. I also pass away, the snow melts, the 
apple blossoms are scattered, the leaves drop, and men pass away 
too. But Waldemar Daa’s daughters were still young ; Ida was a 
rose, and still as beautiful as on the day when the shipbuilder saw 
her for the first ttme. I often played with her long brown hair 
when she stood in the garden near the apple-tree, not heeding 
when I strewed the blossoms upon it and dishevelled it, while she 
was looking at the sun, or contemplating the sky through the thick 
underwood and the trees in the garden. 

“ Her sister Johanna was as beautiful and slender as a lily. She 
was tall and carried herself proudly, but like her mother she was 
rather stiff in the stalk. She liked very much to walk through the 
great hall where the portraits of her ancestors hung. ‘The ladies 
were painted in dresses of silk and velvet, and little hats, em- 
broidered with pearls, on their plaited hair. ‘They were all hand- 
some. The gentlemen were painted in steel armour, or in costly 
cloaks lined with ermine; they wore little ruffs round their necks, 


and had swords by their sides, but not buckled to their hips. 
; ; 3F 
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Where would her portrait be placed on the wall one day? Ai 
what would he look like who was to be her lord and husbanx 
Such were her thoughts, and of this she often spoke to herself 
alow voice. I overheard it as I passed into the. long hall al 


turned round to come out again. th 
“Anna Dorothea, the white hyacinth, now fourteen years fo} 
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was quiet and pensive ; her large blue eyes had a dreamy look 
a happy smile of childhood was still around her lips ; 1 was unak 
to blow it away, and did not wish to do so. I met her in t 
garden, in the lane, in the field, and on the meadow ; she pick 
herbs and flowers, such as she knew would be useful to her fath 
in preparing the drinks and drugs which he made _himse 
Although conceited and proud, Waldemar Daa had learnt a1 
knew a great deal. And people knew it too, and often express 
their opinion about his doings. ‘There was a fire in his chimn 
even in the summer-time ; he used to lock himself in his room, al 
the fire burnt for days. He did not talk much about his doin; 
for the forces of Nature had to be explored in quietude ; and soc 
so he hoped, he would discover the art of making the best of ; 
things—gold,. That is why smoke was always rising out of t 
chimney and the fire burnt so often. I was there too,” said t. 
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d. “*Leave it alone,’ I sang down the chimney, ‘for it will 
but end in smoke, air, and ashes, and you will burn yourself! 
‘Leave it alone! leave it alone!’ 
~ “But Waldemar Daa did not leave it alone. 
“What became of the stately black horses in the stable? What 
} became of the old gold and silver plate, in chests and cupboards, 
| of the cows in the fields, and of the house and home itself? Yes, 
they may easily be melted in the gold-making crucible and yet 
yield no gold. 

“The barns, the store-rooms, the cellars, and the cupboards 

became empty. The number of servants was decreased, the mice 
multiplied. One window broke, and soon another, and there 
were openings for me to get in besides the door,” said the wind. 
* «Where the chimney smokes the meal is being cooked,’ says the 
proverb. But at Borreby the smoking chimney devoured all the 
meals for the sake of obtaining gold. 

*“T blew through the gate like a watchman sounding his horn, 
but there was no watchman there. I turned the weathercock on 
the tower round and round, till it creaked like the snoring of a. 
warder, but instead of a warder there were only mice and rats. 
Poverty spread the tablecloth, want nestled in the wardrobe and in 
the larder ; the door fell off its hinges, cracks and crevices became 
visible everywhere, and I went in and out through them as I 
pleased ; that’s how I know all about it. While he was continu- 
ally labouring amidst smoke and ashes, anxiety and long sleepless 
nights began to tell upon the hair and beard of the master of 
Borreby ; deep wrinkles appeared on his forehead, and while his 
eyes still looked bright with the desire for gold, his skin became 
pale and yellow. 
~ “T blew the smoke and ashes over his face and beard ; instead 
of any profit, his labour resulted in debt. I howled through the 
broken windows and the crevices in the walls; I blew into his 
daughter's wardrobes, in which they kept the dresses that had 
become threadbare and faded by too much wear. All this had 
not been sung at the children’s cradle. The life of affluence had 
turned into one of poverty. I alone rejoiced in that castle,” said 
the wind. “I snowed them up, and they say snow keeps people 
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warm. Wood they had none, for the forest, which might hay 
provided them with it, did no longer exist. It was bitterly cold ; 
rushed through the openings into the passages, blew over th 
gables and roofs, and was very cutting. The three nobly bor 
daughters were staying in bed, in order to protect themselves fro1 
the cold, and their father did the same. No food and no fuel i 
the house—that was a life for gentlefolks. ‘Leave it alone, lear 
it alone,’ I said, but Lord Daa could not make up his mind to d 
that. 

‘« After winter follows spring, after times of want come tim 
of plenty. One must be patient and wait. Now my house an 
estates are mortgaged it is time that I should discover gold, perhaj 
at Easter!’ | 

“ While looking at a spider’s web I heard him say one day : 

““* Vou clever little weaver, you teach me how to persevere ;_ 
they tear your web you at once begin again and mend it. — 
they destroy it a second time you are not discouraged. That’s wh 
we ought to do, and perseverance must lead to success in the ent 

“Jt was on Easter morn, The bells of the village church we 
merrily pealing, and the sun shone brightly. Lord Daa had pass 
the night in feverish excitement, melting and cooling, distilli 
and mixing. He uttered sighs of despair ; I heard him praying 
a subdued voice. He did not perceive that the lamp had bur 
out. I blew the coal fire ablaze, and its red glow was reflected « 
his ghastly white face, making his sunken eyes appear promine 
—they seemed to become larger and larger as if they were abc 
to burst, 

““Took at the glass! There is something in the crucible . 
glows red-hot, it seems pure and heavy !’ 

‘‘ Holding it in bis trembling hand he cried with a faltering voic 

“*Gold! gold !’ 

“He was quite bewildered ; I could easily have blown h 
down,” continued the wind ; “but I only blew the glowing coz 
and passed along with him through the door, to the room why 
his daughters sat shivering. His coat, his beard, and his matt 
hair were covered with ashes ; standing upright, and holding 


his priceless treasure in the fragile glass, he exclaimed : wis 


a 


os 
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_ “*Thaye found it! Gold! gold!’ And he raised the glass 
in to let the sun shine upon its contents ; it dropped out of his 
trembling hand with a crash to the ground, and was dashed into 
a thousand pieces. Thus the last bubble of his happiness burst,” 
Said the wind, “and I rushed away from the goldmaker’s house. 

_ “Late in autumn, when the days were growing short, and mists 
settle in large drops upon the berries and the denuded branches, 
T returned with new force ; and rushing through the air I pushed 
the clouds along, and broke off the dry twigs ; an easy task indeed, 
but it had to be done. Another kind of clearing out then took 
place at the mansion of Borreby. Waldemar Daa’s enemy, Ove 
Ramel, of Basnzes, was there with the mortgage on the house and 
ali it contained. I blew against the broken windows, shook the 
old rotten doors, and whistled through the holes and crevices. 
Mr. Ove Ramel did not much care to stay there. Ida and Anna 
Dorothea cried bitterly ; Johanna stood pale and proud, and bit 
her lips till they bled, but what was the use of that? Ove Ramel 
was ready to let Waldemar Daa stay in the house till his death, 
but his offer was refused. I overheard all that was said; I saw 
how the ruined man proudly raised his head and shook it. I 
rushed with such force against the house and the lime-trees 
surrounding it, that one of the thickest, and still sound, branches 
broke down ; it dropped just before the entrance, and there it 
remained, as if it were intended for a broom to sweep the place 
with ; and there was a thorough clearing out indeed. It was 
lifficult for any one to remain calm on that day, but the will of 
hese people was as inflexible as their misfortune. Besides the 
lothes they had upon them they had nothing they could call 
heir own ; but hold, there was one thing more, a newly bought 
chemical glass filled with the fragments of the priceless treasure 
jicked up from the ground, on which had been based so many 
lopes. Hiding the glass in his bosom, Waldemar Daa took his 
tick, and then the once wealthy lord walked with his daughters 
ut of the mansion of Borreby. I cooled his heated cheeks, I 
moothed his grey beard and long white hair, and sang as well as 
could. Thus so much wealth and riches came to an end. 
-“Tda walked on one, Anna Dorothea on the other, side of the 
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old man. At the gate Johanna turned round. Did she intl 
Fate would alter its course because she turned? She looked 
the walls, built with stones once belonging to the castle of Mar 


Stigs ; perhaps she thought of his daughters : . ; 
«They went alone to a distant land, e 
The youngest holding hey sister's hand.’ é, 


But here there were three instead of two daughters, and th 
father was with them. ‘They walked on the road where they 
so often driven in their beautiful carriage ; they were beggars nc 
and they walked with their father into the open fields to dwell 11 
little hut, rented at about four shillings and sixpence a year, t 
new home without furniture, and without food. The crows a 
magpies which flew above their heads cried, as if in mock 
‘Caw, caw, turned out of the nest—caw, caw,’ as they had d 
when the wood of Borreby was being cut down. 

“ Lord Daa and his daughters could not avoid hearing it, bu 
blew about their ears, as I did not see what good it could do th 
to hear it. | While they settled in the poor hut in the open fiel 
went away over moors and meadows, through the leafless bus! 
and trees, to the open sea, and to the shores of other lands’ 
away, year after year!” 

And what became of Waldemar Daa and his daughters? 7 
wind relates as follows: f 

“The one I saw last was the white hyacinth, Anna Doroths 
she was old and decrepid, for it was fifty years later ; she survit 
them all, she knew all. 

“On the heath, not far from the town of Viborg in Jutla 
stood the canon’s fine new house, built of red bricks with ] 
jecting gables, and clouds of smoke rose up from the chimn 
The canon’s wife and her charming daughters sat in the 
window, looking over the hawthorn hedge which surrounded 
garden, towards the heath. What were they looking at? TI 
eyes were fixed upon a stork’s nest on the other side and upo 
tumbledown hut ; the roof, that is to say what was left of it, 
covered with moss and lichen ; the greater part of it was taken 


by the stork’s nest, and that was in good order, for the stork . 
it so. 


3 
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“That was a hut,” said the wind, “only to be looked at, not to 
be touched; I had to be careful with it. Although disfiguring 
the landscape, the hut had been suffered to remain on account of 
the stork’s nest ; they did not wish to drive the stork away, there- 
fore the old hut was left standing there, and the poor woman who 
dwelt in it could stay too. She certainly owed this privilege to the 
bird of Egypt. Perhaps it was her reward for having one day 
interceded in favour of the nest of its black brother in the wood 
of ‘pal ! 

: “Then this poor woman was a young girl, a white hyacinth in 
the beautiful garden, she remembered all this well; for she was 
Anna Dorothea herself. 

_ “She sighed deeply, indeed people can sigh like the moaning of 

the wind among the reeds and rushes, 

_ She sighed: ‘No bell tolled at your burial, Waldemar Daa; 
not even did the boys from the charity school sing a psalm when 
you were laid to rest, but everything must end, even misery. My 
sister [da married a peasant. Of all the misfortunes that came 
wpon our father, the idea that his daughter, should have married a 
serf whom he could have punished one day on the wooden horse, 
was the hardest. Probably he is also dead now. And what has 
become of you, Ida? Woe me, it is not yet ended. Oh! kind 
Heaven, let me die!’ 

“Such was the prayer which Anna Dorothea uttered in the 
miserable hut which had been left. untouched on account of the 
stork. I took pity on the best of the sisters,” said the wind. 
“She had the courage of a man, and disguised as a man she took 
service as a sailor on board a ship. She spoke very rarely, and 
Jooked gloomy, but she did her work. As, however, she did not 
know how to climb, I blew her into the sea, before any one had 
found out that she was a woman, and in this I think I have done 
well,” said the wind. 

“ After many years, on an Easter morning much like the one on 
which Waldemar Daa had found what he believed to be real gold, | 
I heard the sound of a psalm from the tumbledown hut under the 
stork’s nest. It was Anna Dorothea’s last song. Instead of a 
window, there was only a small hole in the wall of the hut, through 
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which the sun, which looked that day like a mass of shining Be 
peeped in. How brightly his glorious rays illumined the mis 
able dwelling! Anna Dorothea was breathing her last—: 
would have died that morning even if the sun had not shone. 
was on account of the stork _— she could stay in her hut. ui 
her death. I sung at her grave,” said the wind, “I also sung 
her father’s grave. I know where he is buried; I know wh 
her grave is, but no one else knows it. 

“ New times, changed times! Where the old high road. . 
are now fields closed in with hedges ; well-kept ditches run alk 
the sides of the new road ; soon the steam-engine with its row 
carriages will come and rush over the graves of those wh 
names are long forgotten—hush !—gone !—passed away. . 

“This is the story of Waldemar Daa and his daughters. 
anybody thinks he can tell it better, let him do so,” said the wi 
And thus saying he rushed away. 
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Grandmother 

} 

§RANDMOTHER is very old ; she has m 

W@ wrinkles, and her hair is quite white ; but 
eyes, which are as bright as two stars ; 
still more beautiful, look at one in a k 
and friendly way, and it does one good 
gaze into them. ‘Then, too, she can tell 
wz & most charming stories, and she has a g 

with great big flowe ers worked upon it, and made of a good he 
silk that rustles. Grandmother knows a great deal, for she 
born long before father and mother, that’s quite certain. Gre 
mother has a hymn-book with great silver clasps, and very 0 
reads out of it; in the middle of it lies a rose, quite flat and 
It is not so beautiful as the roses she has standing in the g! 
and yet she smiles at it more pleasantly than at the others, an 
even makes tears come into her eyes. I wonder why grandmo 
looks at the faded flower in the old book like that! Do 
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e aes becomes fresh again, the rose swells up and fills the 
le room with its fragrance; the walls sink as if they were only 
st, and all around her is the glorious greenwood, where the sun 


Ez 
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ines through the foliage of the trees ; and grandmother—why, 
€ 1s quite young, she is a charming girl with fair curls, with full 
sy cheeks, pretty and graceful, and fresher than any rose; but 
é eyes, those gentle, happy eyes—yes, they still belong to grand 
- At her side sits a young man, tall and strong; he hands 
er the rose and she smiles—grandmother doesn’t smile like that 
ough-—yes, she does! at this very minute. But he has vanished, 
ind many thoughts, many forms float by: the handsome young 
man is gone, the rose lies in the hymn-book, and grandmother— 
well, she sits there again as an old woman, and gazes at the faded 
rose lying in the book. 
_ Now grandmother is dead. She was sitting in her armchair 
felling a beautiful long long story; then she said that the story 
was ended, and that she was tired, so she leaned her head back to 
sleep a little. Her breathing could be heard as she slept; but it 
became lighter and lighter, and her countenance was full of 
lappiness and peace. It seemed as if sunshine rested on her 
eatures ; she smiled again, and then they said she was dead. 
_ She was laid in the black coffin; there she lay shrouded in 
white linen, looking gentle and beautiful, though her eyes were 
slosed ; but every wrinkle had vanished, and she lay there with a 
smile upon her lips. Her hair was silver-white and venerable, 
ind we were not afraid to look upon her who was still our dear, 
cind-hearted grandmother. * And the hymn-book was placed 
inder her head, as she had herself wished, and the rose lay in the 
id book. Then they buried grandmother. 
~ On the grave, close to the church wall, they planted a rose-tree. 
't was full of roses, and the nightingale flew singing over the 
lowers and the grave. On the organ inside the church were 
jlayed the most beautiful psalms that were contained in the old 
900k under the head of the dead. The moon shone down upon 
he grave, but the dead one was not there; every child could go 


here safely at night and pluck a rose fiom the churchyard wall 
3G 
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One who is dead knows more than all we living ones. The cd 
know what terror would come over us if such a strange thing w 
to happen as their appearance among us; the dead are bet 
than all of us—they return no more. The earth has been heay 
upon the coffin, and in the coffin there is earth too; the leaves 
the hymn-book are dust, and into dust has crumbled the rose W 
all its recollections. But above there bloom fresh roses; th 
the nightingale sings and the organ peals, and there lives - 
remembrance of the old grandmother with the gentle, e 
youthful eyes. Eyes can never die. Ours will one day beh 
grandmother again, young and beautiful, as when for the f 
time she kissed the fresh red rose that is now dust in © 
grave. é 
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